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CHAPTEK  I. 


THE  TISSUES  AND  MECHANISMS  OF  DIGESTION. 


§  196.  The  foaJ  in  passing  along  the  alimentarj'  canal  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  juices  supplied  by  the  secretory 
activity  of  the  epithelium  cells  which  line  the  canal  itself  or 
which  form  part  of  its  glandular  appendages.  These  juices  (viz. 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  secretions  of  the 
small  and  large  intestines),  poured  upon  and  mingling  with  the 
food,  produce  in  it  such  changes,  that  from  being  largely  insoluble 
it  becomes  largely  soluble,  or  otherwise  modify  it  in  .such  a  way 
that  the  larger  part  of  what  is  eaten  passes  into  the  blood,  either 
directly  by  means  of  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal  or 
indirectly  by  means  of  the  lacteal  system,  while  the  smaller  part  is 
discharged  as  excrement. 

Those  parts  of  the  food  which  are  thus  digested,  absorbed  and 
made  use  of  by  the  body,  are  spoken  of  as  foodstuffs  (they  have 
also  been  called  alimentary  principles)  and  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  great  classes, 

1.  Proteids.  We  have  previously  (§  15)  spoken  of  the  chief 
characters  of  this  class,  and  have  dealt  with  several  members  in 
treating  of  blood  and  muscle.  We  may  here  repeat  that  in  general 
composition  they  contain  in  100  parts  by  weight  "in  round 
numbers"  rather  more  than  15  parts  of  nitrogen,  rather  more 
than  50  parts  of  carbon,  about  7  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  rather 
more  than  20  parts  of  oxygen ;  though  essentially  the  nitrogenous 
bodies  of  food  and  of  the  body,  they  are  made  up  of  carbon  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half  their  weight. 

The  nitrogenous  body  gelatin,  which  occurs  largely  in  animal 
food,  and  some  other  bodies  of  less  importance,  while  more  closely 
allied  to  proteid  bodies  than  to  any  other  class  of  organic  .sub- 
stances, differ  con.siderably  from  proteids  in  composition  and 
especially  in  their  behaviour  in  the  body ;  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  a  class  by  themselves. 
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2.  Fats,  frequently  but  erroneously  called  Hydrocarbons.  These 
vary  very  widely  in  chemical  composition,  ranging  from  such  a 
comparatively  simple  fat  as  butyrin  to  the  highly  complex  lecithin 
(§  71);  they  all  possess,  in  \new  of  the  oxidation  of  both  their 
carbon  and  their  hydrogen,  a  largo  amount  of  potential  energy. 

3.  Carbo-hydrates,  or  sugars  and  starches.  These  possess 
weight  for  weight  relatively  less  potential  energy  than  do  fats ; 
they  already  contain  in  themselves  a  large  amount  of  combined 
oxygen  and  when  completely  oxidised  give  out,  weight  for  weight, 
less  heat  than  da  fats. 

4.  Saline  or  Mineral  Bodies,  and  Water.  These  salts  are  for 
the  most  part  inorganic  salts ;  and  this  class  differs  from  the  three 
preceding  classes  inasmuch  as  the  usefulness  of  its  members  to 
the  body  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  energy  which  may 
be  given  out  by  their  oxidation,  as  in  the  various  influences  which, 
by  their  presence,  they  exercise  on  the  metabolic  events  of  the 
body. 

These  several  food-stuffs  are  variously  acted  upon  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  we  may  distinguish,  as 
the  food  passes  along  the  digestive  tract,  three  main  stages: 
digestion  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  digestion  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  digestion  in  the  large  intestine.  In  many  animals 
the  first  stage  is,  to  a  large  extent,  preparatorj'  only  to  the  second 
which  in  all  animals  is  the  stage  in  which  the  food  undergoes  the 
greatest  change ;  in  the  third  stage  the  changes  begun  in  the 
previous  stages  are  completed,  and  this  stage  is  especially  charac- 
terised by  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  interior  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  study  these  stages,  more  or  less  apart, 
though  not  wholly  so,  and  it  will  also  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  digestion  under  the  following  heads : — 

First,  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  various  juices,  and 
the  changes  which  they  bring  about  in  the  food  eaten. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  processes  by  means  of  which  the 
epithelium  cells  of  the  various  glands  and  various  tracts  of  the 
canal  are  able  to  manufacture  so  many  various  juices  out  of  the 
common  source,  the  blood,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  secretory 
activity  of  the  cells  is  regulated  and  subjected  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy. 

Thirdly,  the  mechanisms,  here  as  elsewhere  chiefly  of  a  mus- 
cular nature,  by  which  the  food  is  passed  along  the  canal,  and 
most  efficiently  brought  into  contact  with  the  several  juices. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  means  by  which  the  nutritious  digested 
material  is  separated  from  the  undigested  or  excremental  material, 
and  absorbed  into  the  blood. 


1.    THE   CHARACTERS  AND  PROPERTIES  OP 
SALIVA  AND  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Saliva. 


§197.  Mixed  saliva,  as  it  appears  in  the  mouth,  is  a  thick, 
elairy,  generally  frothy  and  turbid  fluid.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  seen  to  contain,  besides  the  molecular  debris  of  food,  bacteria 
and  other  organisms  (frequently  cryptogamic  spores),  epithelium- 
scales,  various  granules,  and  the  so-called  salivajy  corpu.scles. 
Ite  reaction  in  a  healthy  subject  is  alkaline,  especially  when 
the  secretion  is  abundant.  When  the  saliva  is  scanty,  or  when 
the  subject  suffers  from  dyspepsia,  the  reaction  of  the  mouth  may 
be  acid.  Saliva  contains  but  little  solid  matter,  on  an  average 
probably  about  '5  p.c,  the  specific  gravity  varying  from  1002  to 
r006.  Of  these  solids,  rather  less  than  half,  about  2  p.c,  are  salts 
(including  at  times  a  minute  quantity  of  potassium  sulphocyanate). 
The  organic  bodies  which  can  be  recognised  in  it  are  globulin  and 
serum-albumin  (see  §§  16, 17)  foimd  in  small  quautities  only,  other 
obscure  bodies  occun-ing  in  minute  quantity,  and  mucin;  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  organic  constituent,  the 
glairiness  or  ropiness  of  mixed  and  other  kinds  of  saliva  being  due 
to  its  presence. 

Mucin.  If  acetic  acid  be  cautiously  added  to  mixed  saliva 
the  viscidity  of  the  saliva  is  increased,  and  on  further  addition  of 
the  acid  a  semi-opaqiie  ropy  mass  separates  out,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  saliva  limpid.  This  ropy  mass,  which  is  mucin,  if  stirred  care- 
fully with  a  glass  rod,  shrinks,  becoming  opaque,  clings  to  the 
glass  rod  and  may  be  thus  removed  from  the  fluid.  If  the  quantity 
of  mucin  be  small  and  the  saliva  be  violently  shaken  or  stirred 
while  the  acid  is  being  added,  the  mucin  is  apt  to  be  precipitated 
in  flakes,  and  may  then  be  separated  by  filtration.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  precipitation  of  mucin  by  acid  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride  and  other  salts ;  thus  after  the 
addition  of  sodium  chloride  acetic  acid  even  in  considerable  excess 
will  not  cause  a  precipitate  of  mucin. 
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Mucin,  thus  prepared  and  purified  by  washing  with  acetic  acid, 
swells  out  in  water,  without  actually  dissolving;  it  will  however 
dissolve  into  a  viscid  fluid  readily  in  dilute  (O'l  p.c.)  solutions  of 
potassium  hydrate,  more  slowly  in  solutions  of  alkaline  salts.  In 
order  to  filter  a  mucin  solution,  great  dilution  with  water  is 
necessary. 

Mucm  is  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol  and  by  various  metallic 
salts ;  it  may  also  be  precipitated  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  the 
precipitate  is  then  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid. 

Mucin  gives  the  three  proteid  reactions  mentioned  in  §  15,  but 
it  is  a  very  complex  body,  more  complex  even  than  proteids, 
for  by  treatment  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  in  other  ways,  it 
may  be  converted  into  some  form  of  proteid  (acid-albumin  when 
dilute  mineral  acid  is  used),  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
formed  a  body  which  appears  to  be  a  carbohydrate  and  resembles 
a  sugar  in  having  the  power  of  reducing  cupric  sulphate  solution.s. 
Solutions  of  mucm  moreover  on  mere  keeping  are  apt  to  lose  their 
viscidity  and  to  become  converted  into  a  proteid  not  unlike  the 
body  peptone,  which  as  we  shall  see  is  the  result  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, and  into  a  reducing  body.  Several  kinds  of  mucin  appear 
to  exist  in  various  animal  bodies,  but  they  seem  all  to  agree  in 
the  character  that  they  can  by  appropriate  treatment  be  split 
up  into  a  proteid  of  some  kind  and  into  a  carbohydrate  or  allied 
body. 

§  198.  The  chief  purpose  served  by  the  saliva  in  digestion  is 
to  moisten  and  soflen  the  food,  and  to  assist  in  mastication  and 
deglutition.  In  some  animals  this  is  its  only  function.  In  other 
animals  and  in  man  it  has  a  specific  solvent  action  on  some  of  the 
food-stuffs.  Such  minerals  as  are  soluble  in  slightly  alkaline 
fluids  are  dissolved  by  it.  On  fats  it  has  no  effect  save  that  of 
producing  a  very  feeble  emulsion.  On  proteids  it  has  also  no 
specific  action,  though  pieces  of  meat,  cooked  or  uncooked,  appear 
greatly  altered  after  they  have  been  masticated  for  some  time ; 
the  chief  alteration  however  which  thus  takes  place  is  a  change  in 
the  hjemoglobin,  and  a  general  softening  of  the  muscular  fibres 
by  aid  of  tne  alkalinity  of  the  saliva.  Of  course  when  particles  of 
fotxl  are  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
interstices,  or  in  cavities  of  the  teeth,  the  bacteria  or  other 
organisms  which  are  always  present  in  the  mouth  may  produce 
much  more  profound  changes,  but  these  are  not  the  legitimate 
products  of  the  action  of  saliva.  The  characteristic  property  of 
saliva  is  that  of  converting  starch  into  some  form  of  sugar. 

Actiov  of  Saliva  on  Starch.  If  to  a  quantity  of  boiled  starch, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  viscid  and  somewhat  opaque  or  turbid, 
a  small  quantity  of  saliva  be  added,  it  will  be  found  after  a  short 
time  that  an  important  change  has  taken  place,  inasmuch  as  the 
mixture  has  lost  its  previous  viscidity  and  become  thinner  and 
more  transparent.     In  order  to  understand  this  change,  the  reader 
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must  bear  in  mind  the  existence  of  the  following  bodies  all 
belonging  to  the  class  of  carbohydrates. 

1.  Starch,  which  forms  with  water  not  a  tnie  solution  but  a 
more  or  less  ^Tscid  mixture,  and  gives  a  characteristic  blue  colour 
with  iodine.  The  formula  is  C,H,„05  or  more  correctly  (C,H,oOB)n 
since  the  molecule  of  starch  is  some  multiple  {n  bemg  not  less 
than  5)  of  the  simpler  formula.  A  kind  of  starch,  Known  as 
soluble  starch,  while  giving  a  blue  colour  with  iodine,  forms,  unlike 
ordinary  starch,  a  clear  solution. 

2.  Dextrins,  differing  from  starch  in  forming  a  clear  solution. 
Of  these  there  are  at  least  two ;  one  erythrodextrin,  often  spoken 
of  simply  as  dextrin,  giving  a  port- wine  red  colour  with  iodine,  and 
a  second,  ackroodextrin,  which  gives  no  colour  at  all  with  iodine. 
The  formula  for  dextrin  is  the  same  as  that  for  starch,  but  has  a 
smaller  molecule  and  might  be  represented  by  (CHinOs)^'. 

3.  Dextrose,  also  called  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  giving  no 
coloration  with  iodine,  but  cnaracterised  by  the  power  of  re- 
ducing cupric  and  other  metallic  salts ;  thus,  when  dextrose  is 
bfiiled  with  a  fluid  known  as  Fehling's  fluid,  which  is  a  solution 
of  hydrated  cupric  oxide  in  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali  and  double 
tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  cupric  oxide  is  reduced  and 
a  red  or  yellow  deposit  of  cuprous  oxide  is  thrown  down.  This 
reaction  serves  with  others  as  a  convenient  test  for  dextrose. 
Neither  starch  nor  that  commonest  form  of  sugar  known  as  cane- 
sugar  give  this  reaction;  whether  the  dextiins  do  is  doubtful. 
The  formula  for  dextrose  is  CHi-O, ;  it  is  more  simple  than  that 
of  starch  or  dextrin  and  contains  an  additional  HjO  for  every  Co- 
Unlike  starch  and  dextrin  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form, 
either  from  aqueous  solutions  (it  being  readily  soluble  in  water), 
in  which  case  the  crj'stals  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  or  from 
its  solutions  in  alcohol  (in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble),  in  which 

hCase  the  crj'stals  have  no  such  water  of  crystallisation.     Solutions 
\oi  dextrose  have  a  marked  dextrorotatory  power  over  rays  of  light. 

4.  Maltose,  very  similar  to  dextrose,  and  like  it  capable  of 
,  reducing  cupric  salts.  The  fonnula  is  somewhat  different,  being 
""JjjHaO,,.     Besides  this,  it  differs   from   dextrose   chiefly   in  its 

smaller  reducing  power,  i.e.  a  given  weight  will  not  convert  so 
much  cupric  oxide  into  cuprous  oxide  as  will  the  same  weight  of 
dextrose,  and  in  having  a  stronger  rotatory  action  on  rays  of  light. 
Like  dextrose  it  can  be  crystallised,  the  crystals  from  aqueous 
solutions  containing  water  of  crystallisation. 

Now  when  a  quantity  of  starc^h  is  boiled  with  water  we  may 
recognise  in  the  viscid  imperfect  solution,  on  the  one  hand  the 
presence  of  starch,  by  the  blue  colour  which  the  addition  of  iodine 
gives  rise  to,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  sugar  (maltose, 
dextrose),  by  the  fact  that  when  boiled  with  Fehling's  fluid  no 
reduction  takes  place  and  no  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated. 

If  however  the  boiled  starch  be  submitted  for  a  while  to  the 
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action  of  saliva,  especially  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature  such  as 
36°  or  40°  C,  it  is  found  that  the  subseouent  addition  of  iodine 
gives  no  blue  colour  at  all,  or  very  much  less  colour,  shewing  that 
the  starch  has  disappeared  or  diminished  ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
mixture  readily  gives  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  when  boiled 
with  Fehling's  fluid,  shewing  that  maltose  or  dextrose  is  present. 
That  is  to  say  the  sabva  has  converted  the  starch  into  maltose 
or  dextrose.  The  presence  of  the  previously  absent  sugar  may  also 
be  shewn  by  fermentation  and  by  the  other  tests  for  sugar. 
Moreover,  if  an  adequately  large  quantity  of  starch  be  subjected 
to  the  change,  the  sugar  formed  may  be  isolated,  and  its  characters 
determined.  When  this  is  done  it  is  found  that  while  some 
dextrose  is  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  which  appears  is 
in  the  form  of  maltose.  As  is  well  known  starch  may  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acid  be  converted  into  dextrin,  and  by  further 
action  into  sugar;  but  the  sugar  thus  formed  is  always  wholly 
dextrose,  and  not  maltose  at  all.  The  action  of  saliva  in  this 
respect  differs  from  the  action  of  dilute  acid. 

While  the  conversion  of  the  starch  by  the  saliva  is  going  on  the 
addition  of  iodine  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  red  or  violet  colour 
instead  of  a  pure  blue,  but  when  the  conversion  is  complete  no 
coloration  at  all  is  observed.  The  appearance  of  this  red  colour 
indicates  the  presence  of  dextrin  (erythrodextrin) ;  the  violet 
colour  is  due  to  the  red  being  mixed  with  the  blue  of  still  un- 
changed starch. 

The  appearance  of  dextrin  shews  that  the  action  of  the  saliva 
on  the  starch  is  somewhat  complex ;  and  this  is  still  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  even  when  the  saliva  has  completed  its 
work  the  whole  of  the  starch  does  not  reappear  as  maltose  or 
dextrose.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  other  dextrin  (achroo- 
dextrin)  always  appears  and  remains  unchanged  to  the  end ; 
and  there  are  probably  several  other  bodies  also  formed  out  of 
the  starch,  the  relative  proportions  varj'ing  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  change  therefore,  though  perhaps  we  may  speak 
of  it  in  a  general  way  as  one  of  hydration,  cannot  be  exhibited 
nnder  a  simple  formula,  and  we  may  rest  content  for  the  present 
with  the  statement  that  starch  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
saliva  is  converted  chiefly  into  the  sugar  known  as  maltose  with 
a  comparatively  .small  quantity  of  dextrose  and  to  some  extent 
into  achroodextrin  (erythrodextrin  appearing  temporarily  only  in 
the  process),  other  bodies  on  which  we  need  not  dwell  being 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

Raw  unboiJed  starch  undergoes  a  similar  change  but  at  a  much 
slower  rate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  curiously  formed 
starch  grain  the  true  starch,  or  granulose,  is  invested  with  coats 
of  celltdoae.  This  latter  material,  which  requires  previous  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  before  it  will  give  the  blue  reaction 
on  the  addition  of  iodine,  is  apparently  not  acted  upon  by  saliva. 
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Hence  the  saliva  can  only  get  at  the  granulose  by  traversing  the 
coats  of  cellulose,  and  the  conversion  of  the  former  is  thereby 
much  hindered  and  delayed. 

§  199.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  and  this  we  may 
speak  of  as  the  amylolytic  action  of  saliva,  will  go  on  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atino.sphere.  The  lower  the  temperature  the 
slower  the  change,  and  at  about  0°  C.  the  conversion  is  indefinitely 
prolonged.  After  exposure  to  this  cold  for  even  a  considerable 
time  the  action  recommences  when  the  temperature  is  again 
raised.  Increase  of  temperature  up  to  about  35" — 40°,  or  even  a 
little  higher,  favours  the  change,  the  greatest  activity  being  said 
to  be  manifested  at  about  40'.  Much  beyond  this  point,  however, 
increase  of  temperature  becomes  injurious,  markedly  so  at  60"  or 
70" ;  and  saliva  which  has  been  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  not  only 
has  no  action  on  starch  while  at  that  temperature,  but  does  not 
regain  its  powers  on  cooling.  By  being  boiled,  the  amylolytic 
activity  of  saliva  is  permanently  destroyed. 

The  action  of  saliva  on  starch  is  most  rapid  when  the  reaction 
of  the  mixture  is  neutral  or  nearly  so ;  it  is  hindered  or  arrested 
by  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  Indeed  the  presence  of  even  a  very 
small  quantity  of  free  acid,  at  all  events  of  hydrochloric  acid,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body  not  only  suspends  the  action  but 

?)eedily  leads  to  permanent  abolition  of  the  activity  of  the  juice, 
he  bearing  of  this  will  be  seen  later  on. 
The  action  of  saliva  is  hampered  by  the  presence  in  a  concen- 
trated state  of  the  product  of  its  own  action,  that  is,  of  sugar.  If 
a  small  quantity  of  saliva  be  added  to  a  thick  mass  of  boiled  starch, 
the  action  will  after  a  while  slacken,  and  eventually  come  to  almost 
a  stand-still  long  before  all  the  starch  has  been  converted.  On 
diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  the  action  will  recommence.  If 
the  products  of  action  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  by 
dialysis  for  example,  a  small  quantity  of  saliva  will,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed,  convert  into  sugar  a  very  large,  one  might  almost 
say  an  indefinite,  quantity  of  starch.  Whether  the  particular 
constituent  on  which  the  activity  of  saliva  depends  is  at  all 
consumed  in  its  action  has  not  at  present  been  definitely  settled. 
On  what  constituent  do  the  amylolytic  virtues  of  saliva  depend  7 
If  saliva,  filtered  and  thus  freed  from  much  of  its  mucin  and 
from  other  formed  constituents,  be  treated  with  ten  or  fifteen  times 
its  bulk  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  besides  other 
substances  all  the  proteid  matters.  Upon  standmg  under  the 
alcohol  for  some  time  (several  days),  the  proteida  thus  precipitated 
become  coagulated  and  insoluble  in  water.  Hence,  an  aqueoua 
extract  of  the  precipitate,  made  after  this  interval,  contains  very 
little  proteid  material ;  yet  it  is  exceedingly  active.  Moreover 
by  other  more  elaborate  methods  there  may  be  obtained  from 
saliva  solutions  which  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from 
proteids  and  yet  are  intensely  amylolytic.    But  even  these  probably 
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contain  other  bodies  besides  the  really  acti%'e  constituent.  Whatever 
the  active  substance  be  in  itself,  it  exists  in  such  extremely  small 
quantities  that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  isolated ;  and 
indeed  the  only  clear  evidence  we  have  of  its  existence  is  the 
manifestation  of  its  peculiar  powers, 

The  salient  features  of  thia  body,  this  amylolytic  agent,  w^hich 
we  may  call  ptyalin,  are  then : — 1st,  its  presence  in  minute  and 
almost  inappreciable  quantity.  2nd,  the  close  dependence  of  its 
activity  on  temperature.  3rd,  its  permanent  and  total  destruction 
by  a  high  temperature  and  by  various  chemical  reagents.  4th,  the 
want  of  any  clear  proof  that  it  itself  undergoes  any  change  during 
the  manifestation  of  its  powers ;  that  is  to  say,  the  energy  neces- 
sary for  the  transformation  which  it  eflfects  does  not  come  out  of 
itself;  if  it  is  all  used  up  in  its  action,  the  loss  ia  rather  that 
of  simple  wear  and  tear  of  a  machine  than  that  of  a  substance 
expended  to  do  work.  5th,  the  action  which  it  induces  is  probably 
of  such  a  kind  (splitting  up  of  a  molecule  with  assumption  of 
water)  as  is  efiected  by  that  particular  class  of  agents  called 
"  hydrolytic." 

These  features  mark  out  the  amylolytic  active  body  of  saliva 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  ferments^;  and  we  may  henceforward 
speak  of  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  saliva.  The  fibrin-ferment 
(§  20)  is  so  called  because  its  action  in  many  ways  resembles  that 
of  the  ferment  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

§  200.  Mixed  saliva,  whose  propL-rties  we  have  just  discussed, 
is  the  result  of  the  mingling  in  various  proportions  of  saliva  from 
the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands  with  the  secretion 
from  the  buccal  glands.  These  constituent  juices  have  their  own 
special  characters,  and  these  are  not  the  same  in  all  animals. 
Moreover  in  the  same  individual  the  secretion  diifors  in  composition 
and  properties  according  to  circumstances ;  thus,  as  we  shall  see  in 
detail  hereafter,  the  saliva  from  the  submaxillary  gland  secreted 
under  the  influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  is  different  from 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  same  gland  by  stimulating  the 
sympathetic  nerve. 

In  man  pure  parotid  saliva  may  easily  be  obtained  by  introducing  a 
fine  cannula  into  the  opening  of  the  Stenonian  duct,  and  submaxillary 
saliva,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  submaxillary  and  sublingual  saliva,  by 


>  Fermeota  may,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  commonlT 
called  organued  and  unorganued.  Of  the  former,  yeast  may  be  taken  as  a  weU- 
knowD  example.  The  fermentative  activity  of  yeast  which  leads  to  the  conversion 
of  sagar  into  alcohol,  is  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  yeastcell.  Unless  the  yeast- 
oell  be  living  and  functional,  fermentation  does  not  take  pluce ;  when  the  yeast- 
cell dies  fermentation  ceases ;  and  no  substance  obtained  from  the  fluid  parts  of 
ycaat,  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  otherwise,  will  give  rise  to  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation. The  salivary  ferment  belongs  to  the  latter  class ;  it  is  a  substance,  not  a 
living  organism  like  yeast.  It  may  be  added  however  that  possibly  the  organised 
ferment,  the  yeast  for  instance,  produces  its  effect  by  means  of  an  ordinary  un- 
organised ferment  which  it  generates,  but  which  is  immediately  made  away  with. 
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similar  cathetensation  of  the  Whartonian  duct.     In  anuoals  the  duct 
may  be  diasected  out  aud  a  cannula  introduced. 

Parotid  saliva  in  mao  is  clear  and  limpid,  not  \'iscid;  the  reaction 
of  the  first  drops  secreted  is  often  acid,  the  succeeding  portions, 
at  all  events  when  the  flow  is  at  all  copious,  are  alkaline ;  that  is 
to  say  the  natural  secretion  is  alkaline,  but  this  may  be  obscured 
by  acid  changes  taking  place  in  the  fluid  which  has  been  retained 
in  the  duct,  possibly  by  the  formation  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
On  standing,  the  clear  fluid  becomes  turbid  from  a  precipitate  of 
calcic  carbonate,  due  to  an  escape  of  carbonic  acid.     It  contains 

flobulin  and  some  other  forms  of  albumin,  with  little  or  no  mucin, 
otassium   sulphocyanate   may  also   sometimes  be  detected,  but 
structural  elements  are  absent. 

Submaxillary  saliva,  in  man  and  in  most  animals,  differs  from 
parotid  saliva  in  being  more  alkaline  and,  from  the  presence  of 
mucin,  more  viscid ;  it  contains  s;ilivary  corpuscles,  that  is  bixlies 
closely  resembling  if  not  identical  with  leucocytes,  and,  often  in 
abundance,  amorphous  masse.s.  The  so-called  chorda  saliva  in 
the  dog,  that  is  to  say  saliva  obtained  by  stimulating  the  choi-da 
tympani  nerve,  (of  which  we  shall  presently  speak),  is  under 
ordinary  circumstances  thinner  and  less  viscid,  contains  le.ss 
mucin,  and  fewer  undissolved  constituents,  than  the  so-called 
8y^npathetic  saliva,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  viscidity,  its 
structural  elements,  and  for  its  larger  total  of  solids. 

Sublingual  saliva  is  more  viscid,  and  contains  more  salts  (in 
the  dog  about  1  p.c),  than  the  submaxillary  saliva. 

The  action  of  saliva  varies  in  intensity  in  different  animals. 
Thus  in  man,  the  pig,  the  guinea-pig,  and  the  rat,  both  parotid 
and  submaxillary  and  mixed  saliva  are  amylolytic ;  the  sub- 
maxillary saliva  being  in  mast  cases  more  active  than  the  parotid. 
In  the  rabbit,  while  the  submaxillary  saliva  has  scarcely  any 
action,  that  of  the  parotid  is  energetic.  The  saliva  of  the  cat  is 
much  less  active  than  the  above ;  that  of  the  dog  is  still  less 
active,  indeed  is  almost  inert.  In  the  horse,  sheep,  and  ox,  the 
amylolytic  powers  of  either  mixed  saliva,  or  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
stituent juices,  are  extremely  feeble. 

Where  the  saliva  of  any-gland  is  active,  an  aqueous  infusion  of 

I  the  same  gland  is  also  active.  The  importance  and  bearing  of  this 
statement  will  be  seen  later  on.  From  the  aqueous  infusion  ol' 
the  gland,  as  from  saliva  itself,  the  ferment  may  be  approximately 
isolated.     In  some  cases  at  least  some  ferment  may  be  extracted 

kfrom  the  gland  even  when  the  secretion  is  itself  inactive.  In  fact 
a  ready  method  of  preparing  a  highly  amylolytic  liquid  tolerably 
free  from  proteid  and  other  impurities,  is  to  mince  finely  a  gland 
known  to  have  an  active  secretion,  such  for  instance  as  that  of  a 
rat,  to  dehydrate  it  by  allowing  it  to  stand  under  absolute  alcohol 
for  some  days,  and  then,  having  poured  off  most  of  the  alcohol. 
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and  removed  the  remainder  by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature, 
to  cover  the  pieces  of  gland  with  strong  glycerine.  Though  some 
of  the  ferment  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  the  alcohol  a  mere  drop 
of  such  a  glycerine  extract  rapidly  converts  starch  into  sugar. 


Oastric  Juice. 

§  201.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  normal  saliva ;  but  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  determining  the  normal  characters  of  the  secretion  of  the 
stomach.  When  no  food  is  taken  the  stomach  is  at  rest  and  no 
secretion  takes  place.  When  food  is  taken,  the  characters  of  the 
gastric  juice  secreted  are  obscured  by  the  fix>d  with  which  it  is 
mingled.  The  gastric  membrane  may  it  is  true  be  artificially 
stimulated,  by  touch  for  instance,  and  a  secretion  obtained.  This 
we  may  speak  of  as  gastric  juice,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  normal  gastric  juice.  And  indeed  as 
we  shall  see  even  the  juice,  which  is  poured  into  the  stomach 
during  a  meal,  varies  m  composition  as  digestion  is  going  on. 
Hence  the  characters  which  we  shall  give  of  gastric  juice  must  be 
considered  as  having  a  general  value  onlj'. 

Gastric  juice,  obtained  in  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible 
from  the  healthy  stomach  of  a  fasting  dog,  by  mean.s  of  a  gastric 
fistula,  is  a  thin  almost  colourless  fluid  with  a  sour  taste  and 
odour. 

In  the  operation  for  gastric  fistula,  an  incision  is  made  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  along  the  lijiea  aiba,  the  stomach  is  opened,  and  the 
hps  of  the  gastric  wound  securely  sewn  to  those  of  the  incision  in  the 
alxlominal  walls.  Union  soon  takes  place,  so  that  a  permanent  opening 
from  the  exterior  into  the  inside  of  the  stomach  is  established.  A  tube 
of  proper  construction,  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  becomes 
firmly  secured  in  place  by  the  contraction  of  healing.  Throngli  the 
tube  the  contents  of  the  stomach  can  be  received,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  stimulated  at  pleasure. 

When  obtained  from  a  natural  fistula  in  man,  its  specific 
gravity  has  been  found  to  differ  little  from  that  of  water,  varying 
from  I  •001  to  10 10,  and  the  amount  of  solids  present  to  be 
correspondingly  small.  In  animals,  pure  gastric  juice  seems  to  be 
equally  poor  in  solids,  the  higher  estimates  which  some  observers 
have  obtained  being  probably  due  to  admixture  with  food,  &c. 

Of  the  solid  matters  present  about  half  are  inorganic  salts,  chiefly 
alkaline  (sodium)  chlorides,  with  small  quantities  of  phosphates. 
The  organic  material  consists  of  pepsin,  a  body  to  be  described 
immediately,  mixed  with  other  substances  of  undetennined  nature. 
In  a  healthy  stomach  gastric  juice  contains  a  verj'  small  quantity 
only  of  mucin,  unless  some  submaxillary  saliva  has  been  swallowed. 
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The  reaction  is  distinctly  acid,  and  the  acidity  is  normally  due 
to  free  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  shewn  by  various  proofs,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  conclusive  fact  that  the  amount  of 
chlorine  present  in  gastric  juice  is  more  than  would  suffice  to 
form  chlorides  with  all  the  basses  present,  and  that  the  excess  if 
regarded  as  existing  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  quantity  of  free  acid  present.  Lactic  and  butyric 
and  other  acids  when  present  are  secondary  products,  ai-ising 
either  by  their  respective  fennentations  from  articles  of  food, 
or  from  the  decomposition  of  their  alkaline  or  other  salts.  In 
man  the  amount  of  free  hydnwhloric  acid  in  healthy  juice  may 
be  stated  to  be  about  "2  per  cent.,  but  in  some  animals  it  is 
probably  higher. 

§  202.  On  starch  gastric  juice  has  no  amylolytic  action ;  on 
the  contrarj-  when  saliva  i.s  mixed  with  ga-stric  juice  any  amylo- 
lytic ferment  which  may  be  present  in  the  former  is  at  once 
prevented  from  acting  by  the  acidity  of  the  mixture.  Moreover 
in  a  very  short  time,  especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
the  amylolytic  ferment  is  destroyed  by  the  acid  so  that  even  on 
neutralisation  the  mixture  is  unable  to  convert  starch  into  sugar. 

On  dextrose  healthy  gastric  juice  has  no  effect.  And  its  power 
of  inverting  cane-sugar  seems  to  be  less  than  that  of  hydrochloric 
acid  diluted  to  the  same  degree  of  acidity  as  itself  In  an  un- 
healthy stomach  however  containing  much  mucus,  the  gastric 
juice  is  very  active  in  converting  cane-sugar  into  dextrose.  This 
power  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  mucus  of  a  special 
ferment,  analogous  to,  but  quite  distinct  from,  the  ntyalin  of 
saliva.  An  excessive  quantity  of  cane-sugar  introduced  into  the 
stomach  causes  a  secretion  of  mucus,  and  hence  provides  for  ita 
ovra  conversion. 

On  fats  gastric  juice  has  at  most  a  limited  action.  When 
adipose  tissue  is  eaten,  the  chief  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
stomach  is  that  the  proteid  and  gelatiniferous  envelopes  of  the 
fat-cells  are  dissolved,  and  the  fats  set  free.  Though  there  is 
experimental  evidence  that  emulsion  of  fats  to  a  certain  extent 
does  take  place  in  the  stomach,  the  great  mass  of  the  fat  of  a  meal 
is  not  so  changed. 

Such  minerals  as  are  soluble  in  free  hydrochloric  acid  are  for 
the  most  part  dissolved ;  though  there  is  a  difference  in  this  and 
in  some  other  respects  between  gastric  juice  and  simple  free 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water  to  the  same  degree  of  acidity 
as  the  juice,  the  presence  either  of  the  pepsin  or  of  other  bodies 
apparently  modifying  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid. 
/"  The  essential  property  of  gastric  juice  is  the  power  of  dissolving 
(  proteid  matters,  and  of  converting  them  into  a  substance  called 
\  peptone.  * 

Action  of  gastric  juice  on  proteids.  The  results  are  essentially 
the  same  whether  natural  juice  obtained  by  means  of  a  fistula  or 
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artificial  juice,  i.e.  an  acid  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  be  used. 

Artificial  gastric  juice  may  be  prepared  in  anj  of  the  following 

■WAJt. 

1.  The  mucous  membrane  of  a  pig's  or  dog'e  stomach  is  removed 
from  the  muscular  coat,  finely  minced,  rubl.ied  in  a  mortar  with 
pounded  glass  and  extracted  with  water.  The  aqueous  extract  filtered 
and  acidulated  (it  is  in  itself  somewhat  acid),  until  it  has  a  free  acidity 
corresponding  to  '2  p.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  contains  but  little  of  the 
products  of  digestion  such  as  peptone,  but  is  fairly  potent. 

2.  The  mucous  membrane  similarly  prepared  and  minced  is  allowed 
to  digest  at  35°  C.  in  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  to 
•2  p.c.  The  greater  part  of  the  membrane  disappears,  shreds  only  being 
left,  and  the  somewhat  opalescent  liquid  can  be  decanted  and  filteretl. 
The  filtrate  has  powerful  digestive  (peptic)  properties,  but  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  products  of  digestion  (peptone,  &c.),  arising 
from  the  digestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself '. 

3.  The  mucous  membrane,  similarly  prepared  and  minced,  is 
thrown  into  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  concentrated  glycerine, 
and  allowed  to  stand.  The  membrane  may  be  previously  dehydrated 
by  being  allowed  to  stand  under  alcohol,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and  a 
too  prolonged  action  of  the  alcohol  injures  or  even  destroys  the  activity 
of  the  product.  The  decanted  clear  glycerine,  in  which  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  the  ordinary  proteids  of  the  mucous  membrane  are 
dissolved,  if  added  to  hydrochloric  acid  of  -2  p.c.  (alxiut  1  c.c.  of  the 
glycerine  to  100  c,c.  of  the  dilute  acid  is  sufficient),  makes  an  artificial 
juice  tolerably  free  from  ordinary  proteids  and  peptone,  and  of  remark- 
able potency,  the  presence  of  the  glycerine  not  interfering  with  the 
results. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  the  action  of  gastric  juice  on  pro- 
teids it  will  be  useful  to  review  very  briefly  the  chief  characters  of 
the  more  important  members  of  the  group. 

The  more  impfirtant  proteids  which  we  have  thus  far  studied 
are:  1.  Fibrin,  insoluble  in  water  and  not  really  soluble  {i.e. 
without  change)  in  saline  solutions.  2.  Myosin,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  saline  solutions,  provided  these  are  not  too 
dilute  or  too  concentrated.  3.  Olobulin  (including  para-globulin, 
fibrinogen  &c.),  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  even  very 
dilute  saline  solutions.  4.  Albumin,  serum-albumin,  soluble  in 
water  in  the  absence  of  all  salts.  5.  Acid-albumin,  into  which 
globulins  and  myosin  are  rapidly  converted  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  the  particular  acid-albumin  into  which  the  myosin  of  muscle 
is  changed  being  sometimes  called  syntonin.  If  the  reagent  used 
be  not  dilute  acid  but  dilute  alkali,  the  product  is  called  alkali- 
albumin.  The  two  bodies,  acid-albumin  and  alkali-albumin,  are 
very  parallel  in  their  characters,  and  may  readily  be  converted 

'  Tbeie  boweTer  msj  be  removed  by  oonoentration  tt  40°  0.  snd  Bnbseqnent 
dialjriis. 
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the  one  into  the  other  by  the  use  of  dilute  alkali  or  dilute  acid 
respectively.  Their  most  important  common  characters  are  in- 
solubility in  water  and  in  saline  solutions  and  ready  soiubiiity  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalis.  6.  Congulated  proteids.  As  we  have 
seen,  when  fibrin  suspended  in  water,  serum-albumin  in  solution, 
acid-albumin  or  alkali-albumin  suspended  in  water,  or  paraglo- 
bulin  suspended  in  water  or  di.ssoived  in  a  dilute  saline  solution, 
are  heated  to  a  temperature,  which  for  the  whole  group  may 
be  put  down  at  about  75° — 80°  C,  each  of  them  becomes 
coagulated,  and  after  the  change  is  insoluble  in  water,  .saline 
solutions,  dilute  acids  &c.,  in  fact  in  everything  but  verj*  strong 
acids.  Myosin  and  fibrinogen  undergo  a  similar  change  at  a 
lower  temperature,  viz.  about  56°  C.  We  may,  for  present  pur- 
poses, speak  of  all  these  proteids  thus  changed  under  the  one  term 
of  coagulated  proteids. 

To  the  above  list  we  may  now  add  two  other  proteids,  viz. : 
7.  A  kind  of  albumin  which  foi-ms  the  great  bulk  of  the  proteid 
matter  present  in  raw  '  white  of  egg,'  and  which,  since  it  diners  in 
minor  characters  from  the  albumin  of  blood  and  of  the  tissnes,  is 
called  egg-albumin.  8.  The  peculiar  proteid  casein,  an  important 
con.stituent  of  milk.  This,  though  it  has  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  alkali-albumin  in  being  precipitated  by  acids,  is  in  reality  a 
wholly  diflTerent  body.     We  shall  speak  of  it  later  on. 

Egg-albumin  Uke  serum-albumin  becomes  coagulated  at  a 
temperature  of  about  75° — 80°C.,  and  though  casein  as  it  naturally 
exists  in  milk  is  not  coagulated  on  boding,  it  does  become  co- 
agulated under  certain  conditions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  proteids  form,  as  regards 
their  solubilities,  a  descending  series,  in  the  following  order. 
Coagulated  Proteids.  Fibrin.  Acid-albumin  with  Alkali-albumin. 
Casein.  Myosin.  Globulins.  Serum-albumin  with  Egg-albumin. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice. 
If  a  few  shreds  of  fibrin,  obtained  by  whipping  blood,  after 
being  thoroughly  washed  and  boiled  and  thus  by  the  boiling 
coagulated,  be  thrown  into  a  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  and  the 
mixtare  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  35°  to  40°  C,  the 
fibrin  will  speedily,  in  some  cases  in  a  few  minutes,  be  dis.solved. 
The  shreds  first  swell  up  and  become  transparent,  then'  gradually 
dissolve,  and  finally  disappear  with  the  exception  of  some  granular 
debris,  the  amount  of  which,  though  generally  small,  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  If  raw,  that  is  unboiled,  uncoagulated  fibrin 
be  employed  the  same  changes  may  be  observed,  but  they  take 
place  much  more  rapidly. 

If  small  morsels  of  coagulated  albumin,  such  as  white  of  egg, 

be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  same  solution  is  observed.     The 

_piece8  become  tran.sjMtrent  at  their  surfaces ;  this  is  especially  seen 

1 M  the  edges,  which  gradually  become  rounded  down ;  and  solution 

steadily  progresses  from  the  outside  of  the  piece  inwards. 
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If  any  other  form  of  coaeuJated  albumin  {e.g.  precipitated 
acid-  or  alkali- albumin,  suspended  in  water  and  boiled)  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  a  similar  solution  takes  place.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  solution  is  effected,  will  depend,  cceteris  paribus, 
on  the  smallness  of  the  pieces,  or  rather  on  the  amount  of  surface 
as  compared  with  bulk,  which  is  presented  to  the  action  of  the  juice. 
The  solution  thus  obtained,  and  rendered  clear  by  filtration,  pre- 
sents two  marked  features ;  it  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling,  and  the 
Precipitation  which  it  gives  on  neutralisation  is  variable  in  quantity, 
eing  sometimes  exceedingly  small.  Yet  the  ordinary  tests  for 
proteids  (§  15)  shew  that  it  contiiins  a  large  amount  of  proteid  in 
solution,  and  indeed  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  an  adequate 
quantity  of  alcohol  will  throw  down  a  body,  which  both  tests  and 
elementary  analysis  shew  to  be  a  proteid.  But  this  proteid  differs 
from  all  the  proteids  mentioned  above  in  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  soluble  in  distilled  water,  without  the  addition  of  acids, 
alkalis  or  neutral  salts,  and  on  the  other  hand  its  solutions  are  not 
coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  a  form  of  proteid  still  more  soluble 
than  any  of  those  which  we  have  hitherto  studied.  — 

(^  Gastric  juice  then  readily  dissolves  coagulated  proteids,  which 
otherwise  are  insoluble,  or  soluble  only,  and  that  with  difiSculty,  in 
very  strong  acids;  and  in  doing  so,  converts  them  into  an  ex- 
ceedingly soluble  form  of  proteid. 
When  proteids,  which  are  soluble  in  water  or  in  dilute  acid,^ 
are  treated  with  gastric  juice,  no  visible  change  takes  place ; 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the  solutions 
have  undergone  a  remarkable  change,  the  nature  of  which  is 
easily  seen  oy  contrasting  it  with  the  change  effected  by  dilute 
acid  alone.  If  raw  white  of  egg,  largely  diluted  with  water 
and  strained,  be  treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  opalescence  or  turbidity  which  appeared 
in  the  white  of  egg  on  dilution  (and  which  is  due  to  the 
precipitation  of  various  forms  of  globulin  accompanying  the 
egg-albumin  in  the  raw  white)  disappears,  and  a  clear  mixture 
results.  If  a  portion  of  the  mixture  be  at  once  boiled,  a  large 
deposit  of  coagulated  albumin  occurs.  If,  however,  the  mixture 
be  exposed  to  50°  or  55'  C.  for  some  time,  the  amount  of  coagulation 
which  is  produced  by  boiling  a  specimen  becomes  less,  and,  finally, 
boiling  produces  no  coagulation  whatever.  By  neutralisation, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  albumin  (with  such  restrictions  as  the 
presence  of  certain  neutral  salts  may  cause)  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  acid-albumin,  the  filtrate  after  neutralisation  containing 
no  proteids  at  all  (or  a  very  small  quantity).  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  albumin  present  in  the  white  of  egg  may  be,  in  time,  converted, 
by  the  simple  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  into  acid-albumin. 
Serum-albumin  similarly  treated  undergoes,  in  course  of  time,  a 
similar  conversion  into  acid-albumin,  and  we  have  already  seen 
(§  59)  that  solutions  of  myosin  or  of  any  of  the  globulins  are  with 
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remarkable  rapidity  converted  into  acid-albumin.  Thus  simple 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  degrct.'  of  acidity  as  gastric 
juice  merely  converts  these  proteids  into  acid-albumin,  the  rapidity 
of  the  change  differing  with  the  different  proteids.  This  at  least  is 
the  broad  result,  though  by  prolonged  action  of  the  acid,  especially 
at  high  temperatures,  other  changes  may  be  brought  about. 

If  the  .same  white  of  egg  or  serum-albumin  or  other  proteid  in 
solution  be  treated  with  gastric  juice  instead  of  simple  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  siction  is  completed, 
that  the  proteid  is  not  simply  converted  into  acid-aibimiin  but 
has  undergone  a  more  profound  change ;  it  is  now  neither  coagu- 
lated by  heat  nor  precipitate<l  on  neutralisation ;  it  has  become 
the  same  extremely  soluble  foiTn  of  proteid  which  results  from 
the  solution  of  solid  proteids  by  giistric  juice.  ^QTh us  gastric  juice 
converts  all  proteids,  whether  solid  or  in  solution,  into  a  form  of 
proteid  soluble  by  itself  in  water,  without  the  adcjition  of  acids  or 
alkalis,  the  soltition  not  being  coagulated  by  heat^ 

Such  is  the  result  when  the  action  is  complete  and  the  gastric 
juice  is  adequately  potent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action 
neutralisiition  will  throw  down  a  certain  quantity  of  what  appears 
to  he  ordinary  acid-albumin,  but  this  in  time  disapf}ears.  Later 
on,  in  many  cases  at  all  events,  neutralisation,  or  the  cautious 
addition  of  alkali,  will  throw  down  a  precipitate  which  has  certain 
resemblances  to  ordinary  acid-albumm,  but  which  differs  from  it 
and  has  been  called  purapeptone.  Indeed  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  complex  one  and 
that  various  intermediate  or  by-products,  of  which  parapeptone  is 
one,  may  make  their  appearance  according  to  circurn-stances.  But 
these  we  may  leave  on  one  side  for  the  present ;  we  may  here 
consider  the  main  pixniuct  of  the  action  of  gastric  juice  to  be  the 
soluble  form  of  proteid  spoken  of  above. 

§  203.  We  find  however  upon  examination  that  this  main 
product,  this  soluble  proteid  matter,  con.sists  of  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct proteid  bodies.  If  the  solution  be  saturated  with  neutral 
ammonium  sulphate,  part  of  the  proteid  matter  is  precipitated 
while  part  is  still  left  in  solution.  The  body  which  is  not  thro'ivn 
down  by  ammonium  sulphate  is  called  peptor>s.  In  addition  to 
being  soluble  in  water,  and  to  its  solutions  not  being  coagidated 
by  heat,  it  has  the  character  of  being  diffusible,  for  it  wdl  pass 
through  membranes.  The  diffusion  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  that 
of  salts,  sugar,  and  other  similar  substances ;  indeed  solutions 
of  peptones  may  be  freed  from  salts  by  dialysis.  But  it  is  very 
marked  as  compared  with  that  of  other  proteids ;  these  pass 
through  membranes  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  at  all.  Peptone 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  the  addition  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  this  reagent ;  but  for 
this  purpose  a  very  large  excess  of  alcohol  is  needed,  otherwise 
much  of  the  peptone  remains  in  solution.     It  may  be  kept  under 
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alcohol  for  a  long  time  without  undergoing  change,  whereas  other 
proteids  are  more  or  less  slowly  coagulated  by  alcohol.  A  useful 
test  for  peptone  is  furnished  by  the  fiu-fc  that  a  solution  of  peptone, 
mixed  with  a  strong  sulution  of  caustic  potash,  gives  on  addition 
of  a  mere  trace  of  cupric  sulphate  in  the  cold  a  pink  colour, 
whereas  other  proteids  give  a  viulet  colour.  In  applying  however 
this  test,  which  is  often  spoken  of  iis  the  "  biuret "  test,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  cupric  sulphate,  since  in  that  case  a 
violet  colour,  deepening  on  boiling,  that  is  the  ordinary  proteid 
reaction  (see  §  15),  is  obtained. 

There  are  rea.sons  for  thinking  that  there  are  several  kinds 
or  at  least  more  than  one  kind  of  peptone ;  but  we  may  for  the 
present  regard  the  substance  as  one. 

The  substance  which  is  thrown  down  by  ammonium  sulphate 
is  called  albmnose.  It  resembles  peptone  in  being  soluble  in 
■water  (though  not  quite  so  soluble  as  peptone),  in  its  solutions 
not  being  coagulatea  by  heat  and  in  giving  the  pink,  "  biuret '' 
reaction  with  caustic  potash  and  cupric  sulphate.  It  differs  in 
being  much  less  diffusible  than  peptone.  We  have  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  albuniose ;  but  we  may 
for  the  present  speak  of  it  as  one  body.  The  amount  of  albuniose 
appearing  in  a  digestion  experiment,  relative  to  the  amount  of 
true  peptone,  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  juice,  and  other 
circumstances.  We  may  regard  albumose  as  a  stage  of  gastric  diges- 
tion just  short  of  the  final  stage  of  peptone ;  indeed  by  the  further 
action  of  gastric  juice  albumose  may  be  converted  into  peptone. 
For  a  long  time  albumose  wan  confounded  with  peptone,  and  many 
of  the  commercial  forms  of  "  peptone  "  consist  largely  of  albuniose. 

Milk  when  treatefl  with  gastric  juice  is  first  of  all  "  curdled." 
This  is  the  result  pirtly  nf  the  action  of  the  free  acid  but  chiefly 
of  the  special  action  of  a  particular  constituent  of  gastric  juice  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  curd  consists  of  a  particular 
proteid  matter  mixed  with  fat;  and  this  proteid  matter  is  sub- 
secjuently  dissolved,  being  converted  into  peptone,  with  the  same 
appearance  of  albumose  and  other  by-products  as  in  the  case  of 
other  proteids. 

We  may  .say  then  that  in  the  case  of  all  proteids  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  change  the  less  soluble  proteid 
into  a  more  soluble  fonn,  the  change  being  either  completed  up  to 
the  stage  of  peptone,  the  most  soluble  of  all  proteids,  or  being  left 
in  part  incomplete.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular 
arrangement  of  proteids  according  to  their  solubilities. 

Soluble  in  distilled  water. 

Aqueous  solutions  not  coagulated  on  boiling. 

Difhisible Peptone. 

Diffusible  with  difficulty        .         .         .  Albumose. 

Aqueous  solutions  coagulated  on  boiling       .  Albumin. 
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Insoluble  in  distilled  water. 

Readily  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions 

(NaCl  1  per  cent.)         ....     Globulins, 

Soluble  only  in  .stronger  saline  solutions 

(NaC!  5  to  10  p.c.)        ....     Myosin. 


Insoluble  in  dilute  saline  solutioTis. 


Readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis     , 

Soluble  with  difficulty  in  dilute  acid,  that  is 
at  high  temperature  (60°  C.)  and  after 
prolonged  treatment  only 

Insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  soluble  only  in 
strong  acids 


Acid  and  Alkali- 
albumin. 


Fibrin. 
Coagulated  Proteid. 


§  204.  Circumjitances  affecting  gastric  digestion.  The  solvent 
action  of  gastric  juice  on  proteids  is  modified  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  nature  of  the  proteid  itself  makes  a  difference, 
though  this  is  determined  probably  b}'  physical  rather  than  by 
chemical  characters.  Hence  in  making  a  series  of  comparative 
trials  the  same  proteid  should  be  usetl,  and  the  form  of  proteid 
,  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  is  fibrin.  If  it  be  desired  simply 
[to  ascertain  whether  any  given  specimen  has  any  digestive  powers 
at  all,  it  is  best  to  use  boiled  fibrin,  since  raw  fibrin  is  eventually 
dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  probably  on  account  of 
some  pepsin  previously  present  in  the  blood  becoming  entangled 
with  the  fibrin  during  clotting.  But  in  estimating  quantita- 
tively the  peptic  power  of  two  specimens  of  gastric  juice  under 
different  conditions,  raw  fibrin  prepared  by  Griitzner's  method  is 
the  most  convenient. 

Portions  of  well-washed  fibrin  are  stained  with  carmine  and  again 
washed  to  remove  the  superfluous  colouring  matter.  A  fragment  of 
thi.s  coloured  fibrin  thrown  into  an  active  juice  on  becoming  dissolved, 
gives  up  its  colour  to  the  fluid.  Hence  if  the  game  stock  of  colnured 
fibrin  be  used  in  a  series  of  experiments,  and  the  same  bulks  of  fibrin 
and  of  fluid  be  used  in  each  case,  the  amount  of  fibrin  dissolveil  may 
be  fairly  estimated  by  the  depth  of  tint  given  to  the  fluid,  fibrin  thus 
coloured  with  carmine  may  be  preserved  in  ether. 

Since,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  even  a  small  quantity  of 
I  gastric  juice  will  dissolve  at  least  a  very  large  if  not  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  fibrin,  we  are  le<l  to  take,  iis  a  measure  of  the  activity 
of  a  specimen  of  gastric  juice,  not  the  quantity  of  fibrin  which  it 
will  ultimately  dissolve,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dissolves  a 
given  quantity. 
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The  greater  the  surface  presented  to  the  action  of  the  juice,  the 
more  rapid  the  solution ;  hence  minute  division  and  constant  move- 
ment favour  digestion.  And  this  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  the 
reason  why  a  fragment  of  spongy  filamentous  fibrin  is  more  readily 
dissolved  than  a  solid  clump  of  boiled  white  of  egg  of  the  same  size. 
Neutralisation  of  the  juice  wholly  arrests  digestion  ;  filirin  may  be 
submitted  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  to  the  action  of  neutrali-sed 
gastric  juice  without  being  digested.     If  the  neutralised  juice  be 

Eroperly  acidifietl,  it  may  again  become  active;  when  gastric  juice 
owever  has  been  mqide  alkaline,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  a 
temperature  of  35°,  its  solvent  powers  are  not  only  suspendwl  but 
actually  destroyed.  Digestion  is  most  rapid  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  of  "2  p.c.  (the  acidity  of  natural  gsustric  juice).  If  the  juice 
contains  much  more  or  much  less  free  acid  than  this,  its  activity  is 
distinctly  impaired.  Other  acids,  lactic,  pho.sphoric,  &c.  may  be 
substituted  for  hydrochloric ;  but  they  are  not  so  effectual,  ana  the 
degree  of  acidity  most  useful  varies  with  the  different  acids.  The 
presence  of  neutral  salts,  such  as  sodium  chloride,  in  excess  is 
injurious.  The  action  of  mammalian  gastric  juice  is  most  rapid  at 
35° — 40°  C. ;  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  much  slower,  and  at 
about  0*0.  ceases  altogether.  The  juice  may  be  kept  however  at 
0°C.  for  an  indefinite  period  without  injury  to  its  powers.  The 
gastric  juice  of  cold-blooded  vertebrates  is  relatively  more  active 
at  low  temperatures  than  that  of  warm-blooded  mammals  or 
birds. 

At  temperatures  much  above  40°  or  45°  the  action  of  the  juice 
is  impairetl.  By  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  the  activity  of  the  most 
powerful  juice  is  irrevocably  destroyed.  The  pre.sence  in  a  concen- 
trated form  of  the  products  of  digestion  hinders  the  process  of  solu- 
tion. If  a  large  quantity  of  fibrm  be  placed  in  a  small  quantity  of 
juice,  digestion  is  soon  arrested ;  on  dilution  with  the  nonnal  hy- 
drochloric acid  (2  p.c),  or  if  the  mixture  be  submitted  to  dialysis 
to  remove  the  peptones  fonned,  and  its  acidity  be  kept  up  to  the 
normal,  the  action  recommences.  By  removing  the  products  of 
digestion  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  and  by  keeping  the  aciflity  up 
to  the  normal,  a  given  amount  of  gastric  juice  may  be  made  to 
digest  a  very  large  quantity  of  proteid  material.  Whether  the 
quantity  is  really  unlimited  is  disputed ;  but  in  any  case  the 
energies  of  the  juice  are  not  rapidly  exhausted  by  the  act  of 
digestion. 

§  206.  Nature  of  the  actiom.  All  these  facts  go  t«  shew  that 
the  digestive  action  of  gastric  juice  on  proteids,  like  that  of  saliva 
on  stM^ih,  is  a  ferment-action ;  in  other  words,  that  the  solvent 
action  of  gastric  juice  is  essentially  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  a 
ferment-body.  To  this  ferment-body,  which  as  yet  has  been  only 
approximately  isolated,  the  name  of  pepsin  has  been  given.  It  is 
present  not  only  in  gastric  juice  but  also  in  the  glands  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  certain  parts  and  under 
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certain  conditions  which  we  shall  study  presently.  The  glycerin 
extract  of  gastric  mucous  membrane,  at  any  rate  of  that  which  has 
been  dehydrated,  contains  a  minimal  quantity  of  proteid  matter, 
and  yet  is  intensely  peptic.  Other  methotls.  such  as  the  elaborate 
one  of  Brticke,  give  us  a  material  which,  though  containing  nitrogen, 
exhibits  none  of  the  ordinary  proteifl  reactions,  and  yet  in  concert 
with  normal  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  peptic  in  a  very  high 
degree.  We  seem  therefore  justified  in  a.s.>ierting  that  pepsin  is  not 
a  proteid,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  make  any  dogmatic  state- 
ment concerning  a  substance,  obtained  in  so  small  a  quantity 
at  a  time  that  its  exact  chemical  characters  have  not  yet  been 
I  ascertained.  At  present  the  manifestation  of  peptic  powers  is  our 
only  safe  test  of  the  presence  of  pepsin. 

In  one  important  respect  pepsin,  the  ferment  of  gaajoc  juicfi, 
differs  from  ptyalin^the  ferment  of  salivfr.  Saliva  is  active  in  a  per- 
fectly neutriiTTfiemiim,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special  connection 
between  the  ferment  and  any  alkali  or  acid.  In  gastric  juice, 
however,  there  is  a  strong  tie  between  the  acid  and  the  ferment, 
so  strong  that  some  writers  speak  of  pepsin  anci  hydrochloric 
acid  as  fonuing  together  a  compound,  pepto-hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
proteids,  we  cannot  state  distinctly  what  is  the  precise  nature  of 
the  change  into  peptone;  the  various  proteids  differ  from  each 
other  in  elemcnfjiry  composition  quite  as  widely  as  does  peptone 
from  any  of  them.  Judging  from  the  analogy  with  the  action  of 
saliva  on  starch,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  process  is  at 
bottom  one  of  hydration ;  and  this  view  is  further  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  peptone  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  that 
obtained  by  gastric  digestion,  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
strong  acids,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  acids,  especially  at 
a  high  temperature,  or  simply  by  digestion  with  superheated 
water  in  a  Papin's  digester,  that  is  to  say  by  means  of  agents 
which,  in  other  cases,  produce  their  eflfects  by  bringing  about 
hydrolytic  changes ;  beyond  this  we  cannot  at  present  go.  We 
may  md  however,  as  supporting  the  same  view,  the  statement 
of  some  observers  that  peptone  when  treated  with  dehydrating 
agents  or  when  simply  heated  to  140" — 170"  C.  is  in  part  recon- 
verted into  a  b<:idy  or  bodies  resembling  acid-albumin  or  globulin. 

§  206.  Ail  proteids,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  converted  by  gastric 
juice  into  peptone.  The  gelatiniferous  tissues  are  also  dissolved 
by  it;  and  the  bundles  and  membranes  of  connective  tissue  are 
very  speedily  so  far  affected  by  it,  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
digestion  the  bundles  and  elementary  fibres  of  muscle  which  are 
bound  together  by  connective  tissue  fall  asunder.  The  changes 
thus  brought  about  by  gastric  juice,  by  pepsin  and  acid,  on  the 
gelatiniferous  tissues  or  on  gelatin  prepared  from  them  are  in 
many  ways  analogous  to  those  produced  on  proteids.  The  gelatin 
f  JB  converted  into  a  substance  which  no  longer  gelatinises,  and 
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which  moreover  is  diflfusible ;  this  mny  be  called  gelatin-peptone, 
and  thore  appear  to  be  more  forms  than  one  of  this  substance. 
Intermediate  products,  especially  substances  analogous  to  albu- 
moses,  and  termed  glutoses,  als<3  make  their  appearance.  Chondrin 
and  elastin,  the  special  constituent  of  elastic  tissues,  also  iinderpo 
under  the  influence  of  gastric  juice  changes  which  are  at  least  m 
some  respects  similar  to  those  undergone  by  gelatin  ;  so  also  does 
mucin.  Nuclein,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  unaffected  by 
gastric  juice.  Hence  when  the  bodies  called  nucleo-albumins  (§  29), 
which  appear  to  be  compounds  of  some  proteid  or  other  with  nuclein, 
are  treated  with  gastric  juice,  they  are  split  up,  the  proteid  con- 
stituent is  digested  and  dissolved,  while  the  nuclein  is  unaffected 
and  so  may  be  separated  out.  Keratin,  the  special  constituent  of 
homy  tissues,  seems  also  to  be  unaffected  by  gastric  juice. 

§  207.  Action  of  gastric  juice  on  milk.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  an  infusion  of  calves'  stomach,  called  rennet,  has  a  remarkable 
effect  in  rapidly  curdling  milk,  and  this  property  is  made  use  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Gastric  juice  has  a  similar  effect ; 
milk  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  is  first  curdled 
and  then  digested.  If  a  few  drops  of  gastric  juice  be  adde<l  to  a 
little  milk  in  a  test-tube,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  40",  the  milk  will  curdle  into  a  complete  clot  in  a  very 
short  time.  If  the  action  be  continued  the  curd  or  clot  will  be 
ultimately  dissolved  and  digested.  Milk  contains,  besides  a  peculiar 
form,  or  peculiivr  forms  ot  albumin,  fats,  milk-sugar  and  various 
salines,  the  peculiar  proteid  casein.  In  natural  milk  casein  is 
present  in  solution,  and  '  curdling '  con.si.sts  essentially  in  the  soluble 
casein  being  converted  (or  more  probably  as  we  shall  see  pre.sent!y, 
split  up)  into  an  insoluble  modification  of  casein,  which  as  it  is 
being  precipitated  carries  down  with  it  a  gre^t  deal  of  the  fat  and 
80  forms  the  '  curd.'  Now  casein  is  readily  precipitated  from  milk 
upon  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  curdling  effect  of  gastric  juice  was  due  to  its 
acid  reaction.  But  this  la  not  the  case,  for  neutralised  gastric 
juice,  or  neutral  rennet,  is  equally  efficacious. 

The  curdling  action  of  rennet  is  closely  dependent  on  tempera- 
ture, being  like  the  peptic  action  of  gastric  juice  favoured  by  a 
rise  of  temperature  up  to  about  40°.  Moreover  the  curdling  action 
is  destroyed  by  previous  boiling  of  the  juice  or  remiet.  These 
facts  suggest  that  a  ferment  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter ;  and 
indeed  all  the  features  of  the  action  support  this  view.  Moreover, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  curdling  ferment  may  be  extracted  by 
glycerin  and  by  the  other  methods  used  for  preparing  ferments. 
The  ferment  however  is  not  pepsin  but  some  other  body ;  and  the 
two  may  be  separated  from  each  other.  If  magnesium  carbonate 
in  powder  be  cautiously  added  to  gastric  juice  or  to  an  infusion  of 
calves'  stomach  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed.  If  the  addition 
of  magnesium  carbonate  be  stopped  as  soon  as  any  further  pre- 
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cipitation  ceases  to  be  caused  by  it,  and  the  mixture  be  allowed 
to  stand,  the  clear  fluid  left  above  the  precipitate  will  be  IVmnd 
to  curdle  milk  readily,  but  even  when  acidifieil  to  have  no  peptic 
action  on  proteidsi,  shewing  that  the  precipitate  caused  by  the 
a<idition  of  the  mapnesium  carbonate  has  canned  down  all  the 
pepsin  but  left  behmd  at  least  a  good  deal  of  the  '  curdling '  or 
rennet- ferment, 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  rennet-fennent,  rennin  we  may 
call  it,  acted  by  inducing  a  fermentation  in  the  sugar  of  milk, 
gi\-ing  rise  to  lactic  acid  which  precipitated  the  casein  by  virtue 
of  its  being  an  acid.  But  this  view  is  disproved  by  the  following 
facts,  which  shew  that  the  ferment  produces  its  cuniling  effect  by 
acting  directly  on  the  natural  casein  itself.  Casein  may  be  pre- 
cipitated unchanged,  that  is  capable  of  redi.ssolving  in  water  (the 
presence  of  calcic  phosphate  being  a.s8umed)  by  saturating  milk 
with  neutral  saline  borlies  (such  as  sixiium  chloride  or  magnesium 
sulphate);  and  by  being  precipitated  and  re<lissolved  more  than 
once  may  be  obtained  largely  free  from  fat  and  wholly  free  from 
milk-sugar.  Such  solutions  of  isolated  casein  freed  from  milk- 
K  Bugar  may  be  made  to  curdle  like  natural  milk  by  the  addition 
W  of  rennin,  shewing  that  the  milk-sugar  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Moreover  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  milk 
by  dilute  acids,  lactic  acid  included,  is  itself  unaltered  or  very 
slightly  altered  casein,  not  curd,  and  with   care   may  be  so  pre- 

Eared  lus  to  be  redissolved  into  solutions  which  curdle  with  rennin, 
ke  solutions  of  ca«ein  prepared  by  means  of  neutral  salts. 

When  isolated  casein  is  cuniled  by  means  of  rennin  two 
proteids,  it  is  stated,  make  their  appearance,  one  of  which  is  soluble 
and  allied  to  albumin,  and  another,  which  is  insoluble  and 
forms  the  curd.  Curdling  therefore  according  to  this  result 
appears  to  be  the  splitting  up  by  a  ferment  of  a  more  complex 
body ;  and  it  is  interesting  t<.)  observe,  as  perhaps  throwing  light 
on  the  somewhat  analogous  formation  of  fibrin,  that  this  curdling 
action  will  not  take  place  except  in  the  presence  of  a  calcic  salt ; 
in  natural  milk  the  calcic  salt  is  the  phosphate.  The  calcic  salt 
appears  to  play  a  peculiar  part  in  detennining  the  insolubility  of 
the  curd,  for  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  absence  of  calcic  salts 
the  ferment  has  power  to  attack  the  casein  and  split  it  up,  but 
that  both  products  remain  in  solution  ;  if  a  calcic  salt  be  present, 
the  one,  viz.  the  curd,  becomes  insoluble.  The  term  '  casein '  has 
been  used  to  denote  on  the  one  hand  the  more  complex  body 
present  in  the  natural  milk,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  simpler 
,  body,  the  curd.     It  may  be  reserved  for  the  latter,  if  the  term 

^caaeinogen  (in  analogy  with  fibrinogen)  be  used  for  the  former. 

pWe  may  here  remark  that  though  caseinogen  has  certain  re- 
semblances to  alkali-albumin,  it  differs  materially  from  that  b(xly. 
For  instance,  unlike  that  body  and  most  proteids,  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  phosphorus,  and  nuclein  may  by  digestion 
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(§  206)  be  obtained  from  it ;  it  aeema  indeed  allied  to  the  bodies 
which  we  have  called  nucleo-albumins. 

Bennin  is  abundant  in  the  gaatric  juice  and  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  of  ruminants,  but  is  also  found  in  the  gastric 
juice  of  other  animals,  and  either  it,  or  what  we  shall  presently 
nave  occasion  to  speak  of  as  the  antecedent  of  the  ferment  or 
zymogen,  is  present  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  most  animala  A  very  similar  if  not  identical  ferment  has  also 
been  found  in  many  plants. 


^ 
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SEC.  2.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS, 
THE  GASTRIC  MUCOUS  MEMBRAJSTE,  THE  PANCREAS, 
AND   THE   CES0PHAGU8. 


§  208.  Before  we  study  the  nature  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  stomach  and  the  salivary  glands  are  able  to  secrete  the  gastric 
juice  and  saliva,  whose  remarkable  properties  we  have  just  described, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  structure  of  both  the 
above  organs. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  iif  its  length,  from  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  oesophagus  to  near  the  anus,  the  alinientary  canal  is 
constructed  on  a  certain  general  plan.  This  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  formcsl  out  of  the  mid-giit  of  the  embryo,  and  the  epithelium 
which  lines  it  is  of  hypoblastic  origin.  The  mouth  ana  the  anus 
have  a  different  origin ;  they  are  formed  by  involutions  of  the 
external  skin,  the  epithelium  of  which  is  of  epiblastic  origin ;  and 
the  plan  of  structure  of  the  mouth  and  tenninal  portion  of  the 
rectum  is  in  .some  respects  different  from  that  of  tne  rest  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  the  adult  the  transition  from  epiblastic  to 
hypoblastic  features  occurs  in  the  rectum  at  the  anus,  but  at  the 
other  end  an  epithelium  with  distinctly  epiblastic  characters 
extends  for  some  distance  from  the  mouth,  as  far  indeed  as  the 
junction  of  the  CHSophagus  with  the  stomach. 

The  plan  of  structure  of  the  hypoblastic  portion  of  the  canal  is 
somewhat  as  follows. 

A  single  layer  of  cylindrical,  columnar,  cubical  or  spheroidal 
"  protoplasmic"  cells,  that  is  to  say  cells  which  are  not  tran.sformed 
into  flattened  scales,  forms  the  immediate  lining  of  the  cavity. 
The  cells  rest  on  a  connective  tissue  basis,  which  is  fine,  delicate 
and  often  of  a  peculiar  nature  immediately  under  the  epithelium, 
but  becomes  more  open,  loose  and  coarse  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  cells.  This  connective  tissue  basis  is  richly  provided 
with  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  also  contains  a  certain 
number  of  nerves.  The  blood  vessels  reach  up  to,  and  fine 
capillary  networks  are  especially  abundant  immediately  beneath, 
the  bases  of  the  cells,  but  none  pass  between  the  celts  themselves ; 
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the  whole  of  the  epithelium  is  extra-vascular.  The  connective 
tisisue  where  it  touches  the  cells  forms  a  more  or  less  continuous 
sheet;  this  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  basement  membrane  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  demarcation  between  the  extra-vascular 
epithelium  and  the  vascular  connective  tissue  basis.  The  two 
together,  the  epithelium  and  the  connective  tissue  basis,  form  what 
is  known  as  the  mucon^  membrane. 

At  the  bases  of  the  cylindrical  cells,  wedged  in  between  them 
and  the  basement  membrane,  may  be  seen,  in  certain  situations 
distinctly,  in  other  situations  less  distinctly,  small  cells,  that  is  to 
say  cells  the  body  of  which  Ls  small  relatively  to  the  nucleus. 
These  have  been  supposed  to  be  young  ceDs,  held  in  reserve  to 
replace  any  of  the  larger  cylindrical  cells  which  may  from  time  to 
time  disappear;  but  it  has  been  maintained  on  the  other  hand 
that,  in  some  situations  at  least,  the  cylindrical  cells  are  renewed  by 
division,  and  that  these  smalt  cells  are  in  reality  leucocytes  which 
have  "  wandered  "  into  the  epithelium.       ^♦-/..  /...     /  /* '.  r/  4ia^»»j^  , 

Outside  the  mucous  membrane  or  mucous  coat  is  placea  the 
thick  muscular  coat.  This  consists  of  two  layers  of  plain  muscular 
fibres,  an  inner  thicker  layer,  in  which  the  fibres  and  bimdles  of 
fibres  are  disposed  circularly  round  the  lumen  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  an  outer  thinner  one,  in  which  the  fibres  are  disposed 
longitudinally.  The  bundles  and  sheets  of  fibres  (see  §  89)  are 
bound  together  by  connective  tissue  carrying  blood  vessels,  lym- 

{)hatics  and  nerves,  and  a  thin  sheet  of  connective  tissue  Tnore  or 
ess  distinctly  separates  the  thicker  inner  circular  muscular  coat 
from  the  thinner  outer  longitudinal  muscular  coat. 

The  lower  or  outer  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  where  it 
becomes  attached  to  the  muscular  coat  is  formed  of  very  loose 
connective  tissue,  the  interspaces  of  the  bundles  being  large  and 
open.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  submucous  tissue  or  subynucous 
coat.  It  is  so  loose  that  the  mucous  coat  can  easily  move  over  the 
muscular  coat,  and  along  it  the  one  can  easily  be  torn  away  from 
the  other,  more  easily  in  some  parts  of  the  canal  than  in  others. 
It  carries  the  larger  arteries  and  veins,  whose  smaller  branches 
and  capillaries  pass  into  and  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Lying 
in  the  mucous  membrane  at  some  little  distance  from  the  epithelium 
is  found  a  thin  layer  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  called  the  tunica 
muscularis  mucosa;.  It  is  more  conspicuous  in  some  situations 
than  in  others,  and  when  complete  consist-s  of  an  inner  single  layer 
of  fibres  disposed  circularly  and  an  outer  single  layer  of  fibres  > 
disposed  longitudinally.  The  connective  tissue  on  the  inside  of' 
the  muscularis  mucosse.  between  it  and  the  epithelium,  is  generally 
of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  that  outside  the  muscularis 
mucosae,  and  in  many  places  is  of  the  kind  called  adenoid  or 
reticular  tissue ;  of  this  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak. 

Lsistly,  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  covered  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  peri- 
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toneum.  This  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  flattened 
nucleated  epithelioid  cells  (belonging  in  reality  as  we  shall  see  to 
the  lymphatic  system)  resting  on  a  thin  connective  tissue  basis 
which  separates  them  from  the  longituciinal  muscular  coat. 

The  general  plan  of  stnicture  of  the  alimentary  canal  then,  in 
its  hypoblastic  portion,  Ls  a  compact  muscular  coat  separated  by  a 
loose  more  or  less  moveable  submucous  coat  from  a  fairly  comjiact 
mucous  coat.  The  mucous  coat  consists  of  a  vascular  connective 
tissue  basis,  in  which  is  embedded  a  thin  special  muscular  sheet, 
and  of  a  single  layer  of  special  hypobla-stic  epithelial  cells.  The 
muscular  coat  consists  of  a  thick  inner  circular  and  a  thin  outer 
longitudinal  layer  of  plain  muscular  fibres;  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  an  epithelioid  peritoneal  layer. 

§  209.  Glands.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  however 
is  not  even  and  unbroken.  It  dips  down  at  intervals,  that  is  to  say 
it  is  involuted  to  form  pockets  or  depressions  sunk  into  the  imder- 
lying  connective  tis-sxie  and  differing  in  size  and  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  alimentiiry  canal.  Such  an  involution  is  called  a  gland. 
The  most  simple  kind  of  gland  is  a  cylindrical  depression  with  a 
blind  end,  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  test-tube,  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  epithelium  cells,  continuous  at  the  mouth  of  the  gland 
with  the  rest  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
wall  of  the  gland  outside  the  epithelium  is  supplied  by  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  generally  forms 
a  distinct  basement  membrane,  and  is  generally  also  richly  supplied 
with  capillary  blood  vessels.  Hence  when  two  such  glands  he  side 
by  side,  a  certain  quantity  of  connective  tissue  carrying  blood 
vessels  runs  up  between  them  to  reach  the  epithelial  cells  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  their  mouth.s. 
Such  a  simple  tubular  gland  may  have  the  same  diameter  through- 
out, or  may  vary  in  diameter  at  different  distances  troin  the  mouth, 
and  the  epithelium  lining  it  may  be  of  the  same  character  throughout 
and  similar  to  that  on  the  surfaces  between  the  mouths  of  the 
glands;  very  frequently  however  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gland  the 
epithelium  is  modified  and  takes  on  certain  special  characters 
which  we  shall  speak  of  presently  as  those  of  a  '  secreting ' 
epithelium.  When  this  occurs  the  upper  part  of  the  gland,  where 
the  epithelium  is  not  so  modified,  is  often  spoken  of  as  '  the  duct ' 
of  the  gland. 

Very  frequently  the  gland  is  not  simple  but  branched,  and  the 
branching  may  be  slight  or  excessive.  Such  branched  glands, 
especially  those  in  which  the  branching  is  considerable,  are  called 
compound  glands;  and  in  these  there  is  always  a  very  marked 
distinction  between  the  terminal  portions  of  the  several  branchings 
where  the  epithelial  cells  have  secreting  characters,  and  the  pro.ximal 
portions  or  ducts  where  the  cells  have  not  these  secreting  characters. 
In  such  a  compound  gland  a  tubular  main  duct  (whase  mouth  opens 
into  the  interior  of  the  aliraentaiy  canal,  and  whose  epithelial  lining 
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is  continuous  with  the  general  epithelial  lining  of  the  canal)  divides, 
dichotomously  or  otherwise,  into  secondary  ducts,  which  again  divide 
into  smaller  ducts,  and  this  division  may  be  repeated  again  and 
again ;  ultimately  however  each  duct  ends  in  a  part  in  which  the 
epithelium  takes  on  secreting  characters,  and  such  terminal  portions 
of  ducte  which  are  generally  witler,  more  swollen  as  it  were,  than 
the  ducts  leading  to  them  and  not  infrequently  flask-shaped,  are 
spoken  of  as  alveoli.  These  alveoli,  especially  when  flask-shaped, 
bear  a  certain,  though  by  no  means  close,  resemblance  to  the  indi- 
vidual berries  on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  ducts  being  the  branching 
stalks ;  hence  these  compound  glands  are  spoken  of  as  "  racemose. ' 
Sometimes  the  gland  in  dividmg  spreatls  out  loosely  over  a  wide 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  is  '  diffuse  ;  sometimes  the  ducts  and  alveoli 
with  all  the  connective  tissue,  blood  vessels,  &c.,  belonging  to  them 
are  bound  up  tightly  into  a  more  or  less  globular  mass,  that  is  to  ^ 
say,  form  a  '  compact '  gland.  H 

Glands  in  fact  vary  widely  in  size,  form  and  complexity,  but 
they  all  have  the  one  feature  in  common  that  they,  being  involutions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  consist  of  a  wall  of  vascular  connective 
tissue  lined  by  epithelium,  and  in  the  majority  of  glands  there  is 
a  distinction  in  the  characters  of  the  epithelium  between  a  terminal 
secreting  portion  and  a  proximal  conducting  portion. 

Where,  as  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  a  number  of  com- 
paratively simple  glands  are  closely  packed  together  side  by  side, 
the  whole  mucous  membrane  acquires  proportionately  increased 
thickness ;  instead  of  being  an  attenuated  sheet  formed  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  on  a  thin  connective  tissue  basis  it  becomes  a  mass 
whose  thickness  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  glands. 

It  may  be  added  that  generally  but  not  always  the  gland  in 
its  whole  length  lies  above  or  outside  the  mnscularis  mucoste,  so 
that  when  a  vertical  section  is  made  of  a  mucous  membrane  the 
muscularis  mucosae  is  seen  running  in  an  even  line  at  some  little 
distance  below  the  thick  layer  which  is  presented  by  the  longitu- 
dinal sections  of  the  glands. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  general  characters  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  its  glands  we  may  now  proceed  to  study  some  of  its 
special  characters,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
structure  of  the  stomach. 


I 
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Structure  of  the  Stomach. 


A 


§  210.  The  stomach  in  its  structure  follows  the  general  plan 
just  described,  and  consists  of  a  muscular  coat  ana  a  mucous 
membrane  separated  from  each  other  by  loose  submucous  con- 
nective tissue.  The  muscular  coat,  which  has  con.siderable  thick- 
ness, consists  of  an  outer  somewhat  thick  longitudinal  coat  and  an 
inner  still  thicker  circular  coat,  the  innermost  bundles  of  which 
take  an  oblique  direction  and  form  a  more  or  less  distinct  thi 
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oblique  layer.  As  we  shall  see  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are 
more  extensive  and  complex  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Towards  the  pyloric  end,  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
anlntm  pylori,  the  circular  layer  increases  in  thickness,  and  at  the 
pylorus  is  developed  into  a  thick  ring  called  the  sphincter  of  the 
pylorus;  a  less  marked  circular  sphincter  is  also  present  at  the 
cardiac  orifice. 

The  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  varies  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  bulk  of  contents  present,  and  the  condition  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  muscular 
fibres  are  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  and  the  cavity  is  small ; 
when  the  stomach  is  full,  the  mu.scular  fibres  though  carrj-ing  out 
as  we  shall  see  more  or  less  rhythmical  movements  are  as  a  whole 
relaxed  and  extended,  so  that  the  cavity  is  large.  The  mucous 
membrane  in  its  natural  condition  so  to  speak  is  of  such  a  i<ize 
that  it  forms  a  smooth  even  lining  to  the  muscular  coat  when  this 
is  extended  and  relaxed  and  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  distended. 
Hence  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  muscular  coat  con- 
tracted, the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds  or  rngw,  which 
on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  the  circular  muscular  coat  take 
a  longitudinal  course,  the  loose  submucous  tissue  allowing  this 
movement  of  the  mucous  over  the  muscular  coat. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  relatively  verj'  thick,  the  thickness 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  membrane  over  its  whole  extent  is 
thickly  studded  with  glands  ;  it  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  almost 
wholly  composed  of  a  number  of  short  comparatively  "simple" 
glands  placed  vertically  side  by  side  and  bound  together  by  just 
as  much  connective  tissue  as  serves  to  carry  the  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics.  These  glands  vary  in  size,  shapt'  and  character  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  stomach,  and  the  stomachs  of  different 
animals  present  in  these  re.'*pects  very  considerable  ditierences; 
but,  for  present  purposes,  we  may  consider  them  as  of  two  kinds, 
the  glands  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  or  "  cardiac  glands  " 
and  the  glands  at  the  pyloric  end,  or  "  pyloric  glands." 

§  211.  Cardiac  glands.  These  are  tubular  glands,  about 
•5  mm.  to  2  mm.  in  length  by  50  fj.  to  100 /x.  in  width,  whose 
course  is  not  wholly  straight  but  wavy  or  gently  tortuous,  and 
frequently  cur\'ed  or  bent  at  the  blind  end.  Some  are  simple 
or  unbranchcd,  but  others  divide  into  two,  three  or  even  more 
tubes.  They  are  packed  together  side  by  side  in  a  vertical 
position  80  closely  that  in  sections  of  hardened  and  prepared 
stomachs  in  which  the  bloo<l  vessels  are  for  the  most  part  emptied 
of  blood  and  the  lymph  spaces  of  ly^nph,  each  gland  seems  to  be 
sepanited  from  its  neighbours  by  nothing  more  than  an  extremely 
thin  sheet  of  connective  tissue  seen  in  sections  as  almost  a  mere 
line.  In  the  living  stomach  when  the  numerous  blood  vessels  in 
this  connective  tissue  are  filled  with  btood,  and  the  lymph  spaces 
are  distended  ^vith  lymph,  the  glands   are   separated  from   each 
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other  by  a  considerable  space  equal  probably  to  about  their  own 
diameter. 

The  outline  of  each  gland  is  defined  by  a  distinct  basement 
membrane  which  appears  to  be  fonned  by  a  number  of  flat 
transparent  connective-tissue  corpuscles  fused  together  into  a 
sheet ;  in  a  section  of  a  gland,  longitudinal  or  transverse,  some  of 
the  nuclei  belonging  to  the  constituent  cells  may  be  seen  embedded 
as  it  were  in  the  basement  membrane. 

Each  gland  may  be  diviikd  into  a  '  mouth,'  by  which  it  opens 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  which  reaches  about  a  third  or 
a  quarter  down  the  length  of  the  gland,  and  into  a  '  body  '  which 
forms  the  rest  of  the  gland,  the  junction  of  the  two  being  called 
the  '  neck,'     These  two  jMirts  differ  fundamentally  in  structure. 

The  mouth  has  a  wide  open  lumen  and  is  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  long  slender  conical  cells  called  '  mucous  cells.'  The  lower 
two-thirds  of  each  mucous  cell,  including  the  pointed  or  blunt  or 
sometimes  slightly  branched  end  resting  on  the  underlying  base- 
ment membrane,  is  composed  of  ordinary  granular  protoplasmic 
substance,  staining  with  the  ordinary  staining  reagents ;  embedded 
in  the  lower  part  of  this  is  a  small  oval  nucleus  placed  vertically. 

The  upper  third  is  more  clear  and  transparent,  does  not  stain 
readily  ami  differs  in  appearance  at  different  times.  At  one  time 
this  part  of  the  cell  is  occupied  by  mucus;  at  another  time  the 
mucus  has  been  discharged  by  a  rupture  of  the  outer  face  or  lid  of 
the  cell,  leaving  a  small  cup-shaped  cavity  (containing  fluid  and  a 
remnant  of  mucus)  the  fairly  distinct  walls  of  which  are  continuous 
with  the  protoplasmic  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cell.  We  shall  shortly 
have  to  discuss  more  fully  the  nature  of  mucous  cells  in  connection 
with  the  salivarj'  glands,  and  may  here  simply  say  that  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  cell,  the  cell-substance  of  the  cell,  except  for  a 
portion  which  remains  as  the  cell  wall  of  this  part  of  the  celt,  is 
transformed  into  mucus,  and  that  the  mucus  so  formed  is  sooner 
or  lat«r  discharged  from  the  cell,  its  place  being  in  time  occupied 
by  new  cell-substance,  which  again  in  turn  is  converted  into 
mucus. 

These  mucous  cells  not  only  line  the  mouths  of  the  glands, 
becoming  shorter  where  the  mouth  joins  the  neck,  but  also 
cover  the  ridges  between  the  glands  and  so  form  the  immediate 
lining  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  The  free  surface  or  lid  of 
each  cell  is  more  or  less  hexagonal  or  polygonal  in  outline,  and  in 
sections  of  hardened  stomach  the  hardened  cell-walls  of  the  tops 
of  the  cells  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  mosaic  of  hexagonal 
or  polygonal  areas  where  the  section  presents  a  number  of  these 
cells  seen  on  end.  Lying  between  the  bases  of  the  mucous  cells 
above  the  basement  membrane  may  be  seen  in  vertical  sections  a 
certain  number  of  the  small  cells  referred  to  in  §  208  as  either 
reserve  cells  or  leucocytes.       '  .v  •  ■'    !" 

§  212.     The  body  of  the  gland  is  not  only  in  itself  distinctly 
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less  in  diameter  than  the  mouth  (so  that  a  larger  amount  of 
vascular  connective  tissue  lies  between  the  bodies  than  between 
the  mouths),  but  has  a  much  narrower,  indeed  very  narrow  and 
tortuous  lumen,  aud  is  lined  by  cells  of  a  wholly  different  character. 
These  are  of  two  kinds. 

Throughout  its  whole  length  below  the  mouth  the  gland  is 
lined  continuously  with  a  single  layer  of  polyhedral  or  cubical 
or  at  times  conical  cells,  the  outlines  of  which  are  at  times  some- 
what indistinct.  The  cell-body  of  each  of  these,  which  contains  a 
spherical  nucleus  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  cell  but  more 
outside  towards  the  basement  membrane,  varies,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on,  very  much  in  appearance  according  to  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  stomach,  and  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  In 
sections  of  a  stomach  hardened  and  prepared  in  an  ordinary  way 
the  cell-bodies  frequently  present  a  "  faintly  granular  "  appearance. 
Cells  of  this  kind  arc  spoken  of  from  their  position  as  central  cells, 
or  sometimes,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  see  presently,  as  chief 
cells.  At  the  neck  these  cells  becoming  somewhat  changed  in 
character  give  place  to  the  mucous  cells  of  the  mouth. 

The  cells  of  the  other  kind  do  not  fonn  a  continuous  layer  but 
are  scattered  along  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  gland,  being  most 
numerous  (but  smaller)  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  and  less  frequent 
(but  larger)  at  the  bottom  or  fundus  of  the  gland.  They  are  more- 
over in  the  lower  part  of  the  gland,  and  indeed  over  the  greater 
part  placed  outside  the  central  cells,  being  wedged  in  between 
these  and  the  basement  membrane  and  frequently  causing  the 
latter  to  bulge  out;  they  therefore  in  most  cases  do  not  abut  on 
the  lumen  of  the  gland  and  their  only  direct  connection  with 
the  lumen  is  through  .spaces  between  the  central  cells.  In  the 
neck  of  the  gland  they  may  however  bound  the  lumen.  Each 
cell  is  ovoid  in  form,  though  it  may  be  more  or  less  angular,  has  an 
outline  which,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  central  cells,  is  sharp  and 
well  defined,  and  possesses  an  ovoid  nucleus  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  cell-body  which  like  that  of  the  central  cell  varies  in  appear- 
ance according  to  circumstances,  but  which  in  a  section  of  stomach 
hardened  and  prepared  in  an  ordinary  way  is  frequently  '  coarsely ' 
granular.  Cells  of  this  kind  are  called  from  their  po.sition  parietal 
cells  or,  from  their  shape,  moid  cells,  Even  the  smaller  of  them 
are  larger  than  the  central  cells. 

A  characteiTstic  '  gastric  gland '  then  of  the  cardiac  region  of 
the  stomach  is  a  tubular  depression  sometimes  simple,  but  usually 
bifurcating  or  otherwise  dividing  at  the  neck  or  lower  down,  the 
ends  frequently  curling.  Each  depression  consists  of  a  mouth, 
with  a  broad  lumen  lined  by  slender  mucous  cells,  a  neck  in 
which  the  mucous  cells  suddenly  give  place  to  central  cells  with 
nnmerous  ovoid  cells  lying  among  them,  and  in  which  the  lumen 
becomes  narrowed  and  tortuous,  and  a  body  ending  in  a  blind 
fundus,  with  the  lumen  still  narrow  winding  between  the  central 
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cella,  onteide  which  are  placed  ovoid  cells  less  numerous  than  in 
the  neck.  Such  glands  placed  side  by  side  form  the  thickness  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  below  them  at  a  short  distance  runs  in 
a  tolerably  even  line  the  thin  muscularis  mucosae  with  its  single 
inner  circular  and  outer  longitudinal  layers  of  plain  muscular 
fibres. 

§  213.     The  space  between  the  level  of  the   bottom  of  the 

f lands  and  the  muscularis  mucosae  as  well  as  the  vertical  spaces 
etween  the  glands,  that  is  all  the  space  between  the  much 
folded  basement  membrane  above  and  the  muscularis  mucosie 
below  is  occupied  by  delicate  connective  tissue  the  meshworic  of 
which,  formed  of  thin  narrow  sheets  or  lamins  rather  than  of 
fibres  or  bundles,  becomes  especially  close  set  immediately  under 
the  basement  membrane.  In  the  spaces  of  the  meshwork  a 
certain  number  of  lymph  corpu-scles  or  leucocytes  may  be  seen. 
Small  arteries  passing  upwards  from  the  submncijea  through 
the  muscularis  mucosae  break  up  into  capillaries  encircling  the 
glands  in  the  form  of  plexuses  which  are  especially  close  set  at  the 
summits  of  the  spaces  between  the  glands,  that  is  to  say  at  the 
places  where  the  connective  tissue  lies  nearest  to  the  interior  of 
the  stomach.  Small  veins  springing  from  these  capillaries,  espe- 
cially from  those  last  named,  running  downwards  pierce  the 
muscularis  mucosae  and  form  the  larger  veins  in  the  submucous 
coat.  Lymphatic  vessels  and  structures  called  lymphatic  '  glands ' 
are  present  m  the  mucous  coat,  but  of  these  we  shall  speak  later  on. 
§  214.  Pyloric  glands.  At  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
the  glands  are  much  less  closely  packed  than  at  the  cardiac  end, 
and  a  vertical  section  of  this  region  presents  a  general  appearance 
verj'  different  from  that  of  tho  cardiac  end.     A  typical  pyloric 

fland  possesses  a  mouth  which  is  much  longer  and  generally 
roader  with  a  wider  lumen  than  the  mouth  of  a  cardiac  gland, 
though  the  walls  are  lined  with  mucous  cells  like  those  of  the 
caniiac  end.  The  body  of  the  gland  is  either  more  branched  than 
is  that  of  a  caniiac  gland,  or  the  branching  is  at  least,  from  the 
looseness  of  the  packing  more  obvious ;  the  lumen  too  is  wider. 
The  important  feature  however  of  the  pyloric  gland  is  that  the 
whole  body  with  all  its  branche.s  from  the  mouth  to  the  several 
blind  ends  is  lined  throughout  with  one  kind  of  cell  only,  which  ia 
very  similar  t<j  the  central  cell  of  a  cardiac  gland,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  polyhedral  or  short  columnar  cell  with  a  cell-body  which  in  a 
specimen  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  is  faintly  granular ;  as  we 
shall  see,  however,  there  are  differences.  The  '  ovoid '  cell  so 
characteristic  of  the  cardiac  gland  is  absent.  The  arrangement  of 
the  connective  tissue  with  its  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  and  of 
the  muscularis  mucosae  is  much  the  same  as  at  the  cardiac  end. 

Thus  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  contains  glands  which  are 
closely  packed,  which  have  a  very  narrow  lumen,  and  which  possess 
two  lunds  of  cells,  central  and  ovoid,  while  the  pyloric  end  contains 
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glands  which  are  loosely  packed  and  obviously  branched,  which 
have  a  relatively  deep  mouth  and  wide  lumen,  and  which  possess 
one  kind  of  cell  only,  central  cells  or  cells,  very  like  these.  In  the 
middle  region  of  the  .stomach  the  one  kind  of  gland  gradually 
merges  into  the  other;  in  piissing  from  the  cartlia  to  the  pylorus 
the  ovoid  cells  become  iess  numerous  and  at  last  di.siippear,  the 
mouth  becomes  longer,  the  lumen  wider,  and  the  body  of  the  gland 
becomea  more  obviously  branchetl. 

The  above  supplies  a  genera!  description  of  the  gastric  glands 
but  these  vary  in  minor  characters  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
distribution  in  different  animals;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see 
in  all  cases,  the  glands  varj'  in  condition  and  so  in  appearances 
according  as  digestion  is  or  has  been  going  on  in  the  stomach. 


The  Salivary  Glands. 

§  215.  The  structural  differences  between  the  'mucous'  cells 
lining  the  mouth  and  the  'central'  and  'ovoid'  cells  lining  the  body 
of  a  gastric  gland  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  former  differ  from  the 
latter  in  fimction  ;  and  we  have  other  evidence  that  this  is  so,  that 
it  is  the  central  and  ovoid  cells  which  actually  secrete  the  gastric 
juice,  and  that  as  far  as  the  gastric  juice  is  concerned,  the  mouths 
of  the  glands  serve  chiefly  (though  the  mucous  cells  have  a  purjiose 
of  their  own)  to  conduct  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach  the  juice 
Lflecreted  by  the  body  of  the  gland.  We  may  therefore  speak  of 
'the  body  a.s  the  .secreting  portion  and  the  mouth  as  the  'duct'  of 
the  gland. 

'This  distinction  between  a  secreting  portion  and  a  conducting 
portion,  more  or  leas  obvious  as  we  have  said  in  most  glands,  is 
especially  .striking  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands.  These  are 
involutions  of  the  (epiblastic)  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  as 
the  gastric  glands  are  involutions  of  the  (hypoblastic)  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  but  in.stead  of  being  comparatively 
simple  they  are  exceedingly  branched  racema.se  glands,  and  the 
secreting  portion  of  the  gland  is  removed  to  a  gi-eat  distance  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  so  that  the  conducting  portion  is 
of  verj'  great  length.  Moreover,  not  only  the  epithelium  lining  the 
secretmg  portion  but  also  that  lining  the  conducting  portion  differs 
so  completely  from  the  epiblastic  epithelium  linmg  the  mouth 
that  we  may  study  the  structure  of  the  gland  quite  ajmrt  from  the 
structure  of  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  whose  sensory  functions,  in 
Lthe  way  of  taste  for  instance,  are  so  much  more  important  than  its 
fdigestive  functions  that  we  may  reserve  the  study  of  its  features 
until  we  come  to  deal  with  the  senses. 

A  salivary  gland  such  as  the  submaxillary  consists  of  a  long 
main  duct  which  pursues  an  undivided  course  backwards  for 
several  centimetres  from  its  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
until  it  reaches  the  body  of  the  gland,  when  it  rapidly  divides  and 
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subdivides  into  a  number  of  smaller  ducts.     Elach  of  the  ultimate 
divisions  of  the  duct  at  last  ends  in  a  '  secreting '  portion,  which 
is  lined  by  a  'secreting'  epithelium  different  in  character  from 
the    epithelium    lining   the    ducts.     Such    a    terminal    secreting 
portion  is  called  an  alveoltts.     Sometimes  a  duct  terminates  in 
a  single  alveolus,  which  then  appears  as  a  swollen  or  somewhat 
flask-shaped   termination    of    the    duct   distinguished    from    the 
duct  by  the  size  and  character  of  its  cells  and   by  the  narrow- 
ness of  its    lumen  ;    but  more  commonly  a  duct  ends  in  several 
alveoli,  which  then  appear  as  a  number  of  short  curved  somewhat 
swollen  tubes,  branching  off  from  the  end  of  the  duct.     Al!  the 
ducts  and  the  alveoli  in  which  they  end  are  bound  up  by  connec- 
tive tissue,  carr}'ing  blood  vessels,  nei-ves  and  lymphatics,  into  a 
compact,  rounded  but  somewhat  lobulated  mas.s,  the  gland  proper. 
E^ach   alveolus,  or  each  group   of  alveoli,  and  the   small  duct  of 
which  it  fonns  the  blind  end  is  surrounded  and  separated  from  its 
neighbours  by  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue.     A  number 
of  alveoli  with  the  ducts  leading  to  them  are  bound  together  into 
a  lobule  by  a  rather  larger  amount  of  connective  tissue.    Groups  of 
these  smaller  lobules  are  bound  together  by  connective  tissue  and 
enveloped  by  a  more  distinct  coat  of  that  tissue,  and  thus  form 
larger  or  primary  lobules;  and  these  larger  lobules  are  bound  up  to 
fonn  the  gland  itself  by  a  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  which  al.so 
forms  a  wrapping  or  sheath  for  the  whole  gland.     Hence  a  thin 
section  taken  through  the  gland  is  seen,  when  examined  under  a 
low  power,  to  be  divifled  by  septa  of  connective  tissue  (continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  gland,  and  carrying  blixid  vessels,  &c.),  into 
irregular   areas,  which    are   generally  angular   from    compression. 
These  areas  are  sections  of  the  pnmary  lobules,  and  each  may 
be  seen  to  be  similarly  but  less  distinctly  subdivided  into  similar 
smaller  areas,  the  smaller  lobules.     Each  of  these  smaller  lobules 
will  in  turn  be  seen  to  be  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  i-ounded 
b<xlies  varying  somewhat  in  size  and  shape  but  on  the  whole  very 
much  alike,  bound   together   by  a   small   amount  of  connective 
tissue;  these  are  the  alveoli  which,  being  disposed  in  various  direc- 
tions and  being  frequently  more  or  less  curved,  are  cut  in  various 
planes  by  the  section.     Where  the  section  cuts  the  alveolus  trans- 
versely the  outline  of  the  alveolus  is  circular,  where  obliquely  the 
outline  is  more  elliptical ;  a  section  moreover  may  pass  through 
the   mere   tip   or   side   of  the   alveolus  and  so  miss  the   lumen 
altogether;  and  indeed  many  varied  appearances  may  be  presented. 
Among  these  alveoli  are  seen  other  bodies  of  a  somewhat  different 
aspect,  circular,  elliptical  or  cylindrical  in  outline,  or  hour-glass- 
shaped,  or  even  irregidar  in  form.    These  are  the  small  tubular  ducts 
cut  in  various  planes.     Sections  of  the  larger  ducts  of  various  size 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  septa  between  the  lobules.     Even  with 
quite  a  low  power  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  alveoli  or 
secreting  elements  and  the  ducts,  and  when  we  come  to  examine 
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them  more  closely  we  find  that  they  differ  markedly  in  structure. 
Moreover,  when  wc  examine  the  three  glands,  parotid,  submaxillary 
and  sublingual,  and  especially  when  we  employ  for  the  purpose 
different  kinds  of  animals,  we  find  that,  while  the  ducts  have  nearly 
the  same  structure  in  all  cases,  two  kinds  of  alveoli  may  be 
distinguished  fiiffering  from  ejich  other  in  the  chai-acters  of  the 
cells  lining  them.  In  the  one  case  the  cells,  for  reasons  which  will 
presently  appear,  are  calleil  mticous  cells,  in  the  other  serous  cells, 
or  perhaps  better  albuminous  cells.  In  one  gland  all  the  alveoli 
may  be  lined  with  mucous  cells,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a 
'  mucous  gland,'  or  with  albuminous  cells,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
an  'albuminous  gland,'  or  some  alveoli  may  be  'mucous'  and 
others  'albuminous,'  the  gland  being  a  mixed  one;  and  this  dis- 
tinction between  mucous  and  albuminous  obtains  also  in  glands 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  are  not  distinctly  salivary,  for 
instance  in  the  small  '  buccal '  glands  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the 
glands  of  the  pulmonary  passages  and  of  other  structures. 

§  216.  Mucous  glands.  The  submaxillary  gland  of  the  dog  is 
a  fairly  typical  mucous  gland.  The  alveoli  of  this  gland  vary 
a  gootl  deal  in  diameter,  but  are  on  an  average  about  35  fi. 
The  outline  of  each  alveolus  is  defined  by  a  distinct  basement 
membrane  formed  ol"  a  ntimber  of  flattened  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles fused  together  into  a  sheet ;  in  a  section  the  long  oval 
nuclei  of  the  constituent  cells  may  be  seen  here  and  there  imbedded, 
as  it  were,  in  the  membrane.  Out-side  the  biusement  membrane 
lie,  as  elsewhere  in  a  mucous  membrane,  the  l^^nph  spaces  of  the 
fine  connective  tissue. 

The  space  defined  by  the  basement  membrane  is  nearly  wholly 
filled,  a  very  small  central  lumen  only  being  left,  by  cells  arrangea 
for  the  most  part  in  a  single  layer.  The  cells  are  large  relatively 
to  the  alveolus,  so  that  in  a  transverse  section  of  an  alveolus 
about  5  or  6  cells  will  be  seen.  Elach  cell  is  more  or  less  spherical, 
or  rather  conical  in  fomi,  with  its  broader  base,  which  is  sometimes 
irregular  in  outline,  resting  on  the  basement  membrane  and  the 
narrower  apex  abutting  on  the  lumen.  The  characters  of  the  cell 
differ  according  to  the  condition  of  the  gland.  If  the  gland  has, 
previous  to  its  preparation  for  examination,  not  been  actively 
secreting,  the  cells  have  certiiin  characters  and  may  be  spiken  of 
as  '  loaded  '  or  '  charged.'  If  the  gland  has  been  actively  secreting, 
these  characters  are  replaced  by  others,  and  the  cells  may  be 
spoken  of  as  *  unloaded,'  '  discharged."  In  the  '  loaded,'  or  as  it  is 
often  called  the  '  resting '  phase,  the  cell,  in  hardened  specimens,  is 
as  a  whole  transparent,  and  stains  very  slightly  with  the  ordinary 
staining  reagents.  The  nucleus,  which  in  hardened  specimens 
appears  disc-shaped  and  sometimes  curved  or  bent,  but  in  the  fresh 
living  cell  is  seen  to  be  spherical,  lies  at  the  base  of  the  cell  not  far 
fi^m  the  basement  membrane.  Around  the  nucleus  is  gathered  a 
small   quantity  of  ordinary  protoplasmic  cell-substance,  staining 
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readily  with  the  usual  dyes;  the  rest  of  the  cell-body  consists  of  a 
transparent  material,  which  does  not  stain  rea<lily,  and  which  ix;cu- 
pies  the  spaces  or  meshes  of  a  very  delicate  meshwork  continuous 
apparently  with  the  staining  protoplasmic  cell-suhstance  around 
the  nucleus,  anrl  with  a  thin  sheet  of  similar  material  fonning  the 
wall  of  the  cell.  This  transparent  material  is  either  mucin,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  a  con.spieuous  constituent  of  subma.villary 
saliva  (in  the  dog),  or  a  substance  which  can  be  easily  converted 
into  actual  mucin,  thiit  is  to  say  an  antecedent  of  mucin;  hence 
the  name  '  mucous  celL'  A  resting  or  loaded  mucous  cell  then 
consists  largely  of  mucin  (or  its  antecedent)  hxlged  in  the  meshes 
of  the  protoplasmic  cell -substance  which  over  the  greater  jjart 
of  the  cell  exists,  in  a  hardened  gland  at  any  rate,  as  a  delicate 
me.shwork  or  reticulum,  but  is  gathered  into  a  compact  mass  in 
a  small  area  immediately  around  the  nucleus. 

In  many  alveoli  may  be  seen,  generally  lying  on  the  basement 
membrane  between  the  diverging  basas  of  the  mucous  cells,  other 
cells  which,  generally  small,  differ  frt>m  the  mucous  cells  iiia.smuch 
as  the  whole  cell  stain.s  readily  with  staining  reagents  They  often 
assume  a  half-moon  shape,  and  are  spoken  of  as  dentil uiie  cells. 
They  appear  to  be  albuminous  cells  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently),  occurring  sparsely  among  mucous  cells  and  compressed 
by  these. 

In  the  '  di.scharged,'  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  '  active '  pha.se, 
the  mucous  cell  has  a  dift'eront  appearance,  especially  if  the 
activity  of  the  gland  has  bet-n  gi-eat.  The  coll  is  now  smaller, 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  mure  distinct  lumen  in  the  alveolus, 
a  larger  portion  of  the  cell  stains,  especially  on  the  outer  siile, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  cell  stains ;  the  nucleus,  now  spherical 
even  in  hardened  .specimens,  occupies  a  more  central  position. 
The  transparent,  non-staining  mucin  has  in  large  part  or  wholly 
disappeared,  its  place  has  been  tjiken  by  ordinary  staining  proto- 
plasmic cell-substance,  and  the  distinction  between  the  demilune 
cells  and  the  proper  cells  of  the  alveolus  is  much  less  distinct. 
We  shall  presently  have  to  discuss  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this 
change  from  the  loaded  to  the  discharged  cell. 

§  217.  A  small  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  even  when  cut 
transversely  in  the  section  so  as  to  present  like  many  alveoli  a 
circular  outline,  has  an  appearance  very  different  from  that  of 
an  alveolus.  The  duct  is  Imed  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelium, 
but  these  are  slender,  narrow,  columnar  cells  leaving  in  the  centre 
a  relatively  wide  lumen,  and  the  outside  of  the  duct  is  not  so 
sharply  defined  by  a  conspicuous  basement  membrane  as  is  the 
ca.se  in  an  alveolu.s.  Elach  cell,  which  bears  an  ova!  nucleus  placed 
vertically  in  the  cell  at  about  the  middle  but  rather  nearer  the 
base,  consists  of  a  protoplasmic  cell-substance  which  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  nucleus  towards  the  lumen  has  no  special  features,  but 
on   the  outside,  towards  the  basement  membrane  or  connective 
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tissue  basis,  has  freijuently  a  longitudinal  striation  as  if  made  up 
of  a  number  of  rods  or  narrow  prisms  placed  side  by  side. 

The  hirger  ducts  running  between  the  lobules  differ  from  such 
a  small  intralobular  duct  chiefly  in  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
connective  tissue  ba-sis,  which  in  these  is  developed  into  a  dLstinct 
coat  containing  in  the  case  of  the  larger  branches  and  the  main 
duct  plain  muscular  fibres.  In  the  main  duct  and  its  chief  branches 
the  single  layer  of  columnar  cells  is  replaced  by  two  or  three 
layers  of  cubical,  or  sometimes  flattened  cells  not  marked  with 
the  striation  spoken  of  above.  When  a  .smJill  intralobular  duct 
is  about  to  end  in  an  alveolus  or  a  group  of  alveoli  it  becomes 
narrowed,  the  cells  lo.se  their  striation,  from  being  slender  and 
cylindrical  in  form  become  short  cubical,  and  at  the  very  end  of 
the  duct  change  into  flat  spindle-shaped  piate-s,  the  transition 
from  which  to  the  characteristic  cells  of  the  alveolus  is  in  the 
case  of  most  animals  quite  abmpt.  Such  a  modified  temiinal 
portion  of  a  duct  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "  ductide." 

§  218.  Albumii)oiis  fflandx.  These  differ  from  the  mucous 
glands  in  the  constitution  of  the  ceils  lining  the  alveoli,  but  the 
structure  of  the  ducts  and  the  general  airangements  of  the  gland 
are  the  same  in  both ;  indeed,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
same  gland  some  alveoli  may  be  aibuminou.H  and  othere  mucous. 

In  an  albuminous  alveolus  the  cells  are  rather  smaller  than 
those  in  a  loaded  mucous  gland,  and  their  outlines  are  rather 
more  angular.  In  each  cell  the  nucleus,  which  is  spherical,  is 
placed  at  about  the  centre  of  the  cell  but  rather  nearer  the  base- 
ment membrane,  and  the  cell-substance,  which  has,  in  an  ordinary 
preparation,  a  somewhat  densely  granular  protoplasmic  appearance, 
stjiins  reailily  and  uniformly  all  over.  In  fact  an  albuminous  cell 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  differ  markedly  from  a  ftischarged 
mucous  cell,  and  does  not  shew  the  same  marked  differences 
between  a  loiwted  and  a  discharged  condition  as  does  a  mucous  cell. 
There  are  however  differences  between  the  loaded  and  the  dis- 
charged albuminous  cell,  but  to  these  we  shall  return  pre.sently. 

Ihe  parotid  gland  of  man  and  indeed  of  all  mammals  is  a 
wholly  albuminous  gland,  though  in  the  dog  a  few  cells  are 
mucous;  the  subma.xillary  of  man  is  on  the  whole  a  mucous  gland 
but  some  lobides  in  it  are  albuminous;  the  submaxillary  of  the 
rabbit  is  an  albiuTiinous  gland.  The  sublingual  may  perhaps  in 
all  mammaia  be  regarded  as  a  mucous  gland,  though  it  differs  in 
several  respects  from  other  mucous  glands;  the  cells  lining  the 
ducts  are  much  shorter  and  less  distinctly  striated,  the  alveoli 
are  more  obviously  branched  tubules,  and  the  cells  of  some  alveoli 
contain  no  mucin. 

The  small  buccal  ghinds  which  lie  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  whose  secretion  contributes 
to  "mixed"  saliva,  are  formed,  on  a  small  scale,  after  the  plan  of 
a  salivar}'  gland,  that  ia  to  say,  they  are  composed  of  a  duct  (or 
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ifcvntr  which  in  atructure  nm  snmkr  to  tkoee  of 
They  forther  reaemUe  tke  mS/fwtj  gfaads  in  tital ' 
•#^HB  arc  '  aibominooB'  and  aome ' uamtm.' 

f  Wtt     Ibe  aalivary  glandB  ham  eadi  of  them  a  special 
p^  of  which  we  ahaO  apeak  ia  <ietul  in  the  fbOowizig 
will  he>B  annplv  say  that  the  fifans  jMiiiiim  into  the 
Mm  bnth  mechxllated  and  naa-medallatoii  fibcco,  and  that 
t  OKve-eells  may  be  seen  acatteied  mkag  the  nerre-fibtvs 
eftaap  fam  into  the  giand  at  the  'hifav'  wbenee  the  main 
Saa«  of  these  nerre-filxes  thai  p«B(^  to  the  gland 
[eoMf  in  tbeMDMohrwaibof  thehkwd  tmbcIb; 
'fihreaL     Other fihnB,  we  hare  nason  to  think, 
flomeeted   with   the  secretii^  oeQi.    Tboogh   the 
'  ia  not  aa  jet  clearly  worked  oat.  we  mar  coodnde.  from  the 
I  {vesented  by  silver  as  weU  as  by  methyleae-blue  pre- 
tfaat  delicate  branches  of  naked  axis-cytmders,  branches 
iw  if.  w(>r»  of  a  few  fibriBBi.  ead  in   arboreeeent   ter- 
of  and  probably,  tboogh  this  is  not 
dUfafi:^'  ict  with  the  bodies  of  the  alveolar  cells. 

Ivti'  rnbably  nervous  impolsee  are  brooght  to  bear  oa  the 

tf  >.»»n<«uice  of  the  secreting  agents. 

Of  A»  aervoiis  snpply  of  the  stomach,  derived  partly  frota  both 
^  ,  and  partly  from  the  solar  plexus,  we  shall  also  have  to 

,  we  may  here  simply  say  that  the  iibres  pass  for  the 
>  a  peculiar  plexus  between  the  circular  and  lonei- 
moaealar  layers,  and  into  another  peculiar  plexus,  in  the 
eoat.  the  two  plexuses  coiTespooding  to  what  we  shall 
ID  the  small  intestine  as  the  plexus  of  Auerbach  and  the 
of  Meiamer.  Of  these  fibres,  while  many  are  destined  for 
fibres  of  the  muscular  coats,  and  others  for  the 
'  fibres  of  the  blood  vessels,  some  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  aahvaaty  eianda,  reason  to  think  are  destined  for  the  glands, 
aad  end  in  £lscate  arborescent  temiinaticHis  in  contact  with  the 
'  of  the  cells. 
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The  Pancreas. 

%  120.  The  structure  of  the  pancreas  is  so  similar  to  that  of  a 
■Uiranr  gland  that  though  we  shall  not  deal  with  the  properties 
and  enaracters  of  the  pancreatic  juice  until  later  on,  it  will  be 
conyenient  to  consider  the  histology'  of  the  gland  now. 

Whether  aa  in  man,  in  the  dog  and  in  most  other  animals  it 
forms  A  compact  mass,  or  as  in  the  rabbit  is  spnad  out  into  a  thin 
dMet,  the  pancreas  Ls  in  all  cases  a  compound  racemose  gland,  con- 
flirting  of  ducts  and  alveoli  arranged  in  lobes  and  lobules.  In  man 
the  amallcr  dnct«  join  one  main  dtict,  which  running  lengthwise 
through  the  gland  pierces  the  coats  of  the  duodenum  in  company 
with  the  bile  duct  and  opens  into  the  interior  of  the  intestine  by 
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an  orifice  which  is  common  to  the  two.  Not  infrequently  a  second 
but  smaller  main  duct  coming  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of 
the  gland  joins  the  intestine  Tower  down  ;  in  the  dog  such  a  second 
duct  is  a  u.suai  occurrence.  In  the  rabbit  the  main  duct  does  not 
join  the  intestine  in  company  with  the  bile  duct,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  .several  centimetres,  lower  down,  so  that  in  this 
animal  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are  not  poured  together  into 
the  intestine,  but  the  food  is  for  a  distance  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  former  before  it  meets  with  the  latter. 

The  structure  of  the  ducts  is,  in  all  essential  po«ts,  similar  to 
that  of  the  ducts  of  a  salivarj'  gland,  save  that  the  striation  of  the 
epithelial  cells  is  less  distinct.  As  in  the  case  of  the  salivary 
gland,  the  ductule,  or  narrow  terminal  portion  of  the  duct,  just  aa 
It  joins  the  alveoli  is  lined  by  flat  spinale-sh.aped  celLs. 

The  alveoli  also  are  similar  to  those  of  a  salivary  gland  save 
perhaps  that  they  are  relatively  longer  and  more  tubular;  the 
lumen  in  all  cases  is  very  narrow.  As  compared  with  a  salivary 
gland  the  alveoli  are  relatively  more  numerous  than  the  ducts,  so 
that  in  a  section  of  the  gland  relatively  fewer  ducts  are  seen  cut 
across.  Each  alveolus  is  lined  with  one  kind  of  cell  only,  which  is 
much  more  similar  to  an  albuminous  than  to  a  mucous  cell ;  there 
are  no  demilune  cells.  The  more  minute  features  of  the  alveolus 
differ  according  as  the  gland  has  been  '  resting '  and  so  is  '  loaded,' 
or  has  been  '  active '  and  so  is  '  discharged.'  The  cells  lining  the 
alveolus  are  more  or  le.ss  polyhedral  in  fonn,  and  each  cell  consists 
of  a  clear  transparent  cell-body,  in  which  occur  a  number  of 
refractive  discrete  '  granules ' ;  a  spherical  nucleus  lies  at  about 
the  outer  third  of  the  cell.  In  a  '  loaded '  cell  these  granules  are 
very  abundant,  and  reach  from  the  mirrow,  inconspicuous  lumen  to 
near  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow 
clear  tnin.sparent  zone  immediately  bordering  on  the  basement 
membrane ;  the  cell-substance  is  so  thickly  studded  with  these 
'  granules '  that  the  nucleus  is  completely  hidden,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  cell  appears  quite  dark.  In  a  '  discharged '  cell  these 
granules  are  far  less  numerous,  and  are  largely  confined  to  the 
mner  part  of  the  cell  abutting  on  the  lumen,  so  that  there  is 
estjiblished  a  clear  distinction  between  a  njirrow  inner  "granular" 
zone  and  a  clear  transparent  outer  zone,  free  or  nearly  free  fr4)m 
granules.  The  width  of  the  granular  zone  varies  in  fact  with  the 
condition  of  the  gland ;  when  the  gland  has  been  very  active  the 
granular  zone  is  very  narrow,  when  moderately  active,  it  is  broader, 
and  when  the  gland  has  been  for  some  time  wholly  at  rest  and  is 
therefore  loaded,  the  granular  zone  may  encroach  on  nearly  the 
whole  cell.  But  we  shall  have  to  return  to  these  matters 
presently. 

In  the  pancreas  groups  of  cells  of  a  peculiar  nature  may  be 
seen  intercalated  at  mtervals  in  the  midst  of  the  true  glandular 
.substance  furnished  by  the  glands  just   described ;    they  do  not 
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form  alveoli  and  they  have  no  ducts.  In  the  rabbit  these  cells  are 
rounded  or  polyhedral  in  form,  and  have  a  clear  cell-substance  with 
a  relatively  large  nucleus.  Each  of  these  groups  is  supplied  with 
blood  vessels  forming  a  capillary  network  more  close  set  than  else- 
where. The  exact  nature  of  these  cells  is  at  present  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

The  pancreas  is  supplied  with  nerves  coming  from  the  solar 
plexus,  and  consi-sting  partly  of  medullated  and  partly  of  non- 
medullated  fibres.  As  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands  nerve- 
oells  are  found  in  connection  with  the  nerve-fibres  as  these  pass 
into  the  gland. 


The  Structure  of  the  (Esophagus. 

§  221.  In  the  general  plan  of  its  structure  the  oesophagus 
TCBembles  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  for  it  consists  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  with  a  muscularis  mucosae  and  glands,  a  loose 
submucous  coat,  and  a  muscular  coat  comprising  an  inner  circular 
and  an  outer  longitudinal  layer.  But  the  epithelium  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  and  both  circular 
and  longitudinal  muscular  layers  are  composed  to  a  large  extent 
not  of  unstriated  but  of  striated  fibres  like  those  of  the  skeletal 
muscles. 

In  a  vertical  section  of  the  oesophagus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
epithelium  is  not  arranged  as  a  single  layer  of  cells,  but  is  several 
Cells  deep.  The  lower  cells  near  the  basement  membrane,  which  is 
not  very  distinct,  are  cylindrical  or  spheroidal  cells  with  granular 
'protoplasmic'  cell-substance,  but  those  nearer  the  surface  are 
more  flattened,  and  the  uppermost  cells  are  mere  flattened  nu- 
cleated 8cale.s,  the  bodies  of  which  are  no  longer  protoplasmic 
but  have  become  change<l  into  a  peculiar  material.  Such  an 
[epithelium  is  called  a  ' stratified  '  epithelium.  A  similar  epithe- 
lium lines  the  greater  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  epithelium  of  the  skin  or 
'  epidermis '  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  later  on.  At  the 
cardiac  orifice  there  is  a  sudden  transition  from  this  stratified 
epithelium  to  the  gastric  epithelium  previously  described. 

The  looseness  of  the  submucous  coat  permits  the  mucous 
membrane  to  be  thrown  into  temporary  longitudinal  folds  which 
disappear  when  the  canal  is  distended.  But  besides  this,  the  line 
of  tne  basement  membrane,  of  the  connective  tissue  basis  of 
epithelium, '  dermis '  or  '  corium '  as  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
skin  is  called,  is  raised  up  into  a  number  of  permanent  conical 
elevations  or  papilhv,  in  which  the  connective  tissue  is  especially 
fine  and  which  are  richly  provided  with  blocnl  ves-seis.  The  surface 
line  of  the  epithelium  does  not  follow  the  inequalities  of  the 
dermis  profluced  by  these  papillse,  but  remains  fairly  even.  In  the 
presence  of  these  papillae  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus 
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also  resembles  the  skin,  but  in  the  latter  structure  the  papillae  are 
more  abundant  and  more  regular  in  form  and  size. 

The  dermis,  or  connective  tissue  basis  of  the  epithelium,  is  a 
network  of  fibres  and  fine  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  with 
connective  tissue  corpuscles  and  a  considerable  number  of  fine 
elastic  fibres ;  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  meshes  of  the 
network  is  relatively  scanty.  A  few  scattered  masses  of  retifomi 
or  adenoid  tissue,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  on,  occur  here  and 
there. 

The  mucous  membrane  proper  is  defined  from  the  underlying 
submucous  tissue  by  a  muscularis  mucos.'P  of  plain  unstriated 
muscular  fibres,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  epithelium. 
These  muscular  fibres  are  absent  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  appear  lower  down  in  isolated  longitudinal  bundles, 
and  eventually  form  a  distinct  layer,  which  however  is  not  so 
regular  as  in  the  re.st  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  consists  of 
longitudinal  fibres  only,  circuku-  fibres  being  absent. 

In  man  a  few  but  in  other  animals  a  con,siderable  number  of 
small  'mucous'  and  'albuminous'  glands  are  found  in  the  submucous 
tissue ;  their  ducts,  penetrating  the  muscularis  niucosoe  where 
present,  open  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  man 
and  mammalia  these  glands  appear  to  serve  only  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  internal  surface  of  the  oesophagus  moist ;  but  in  some 
animals,  as  in  the  frog,  in  which  the  epithelium  of  the  oesophagus 
is  not  the  many  layered  stratified  epithelium  just  described,  but 
a  single  Layer  of  columnar  ciliated  cells  mixed  with  mucous  cells, 
of  the  kind  which  we  shall  later  on  describe  as  'goblet'  cells,  there 
is  a  large  development  of  glands  at  the  lower  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  the  cells  of  these  glantls  manufacture  pepsin. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  submucous  tissue 
carries  the  larger  blood  vessels  whose  smaller  branches  supply  the 
mucous  membrane ;  and  lymphatics,  beginning  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  form  considerable  plexuses  in  the  submucous  coat. 

§  222.  In  man  both  the  thicker  inner  circular  and  the  outer 
thinner  longitudinal  muscular  layer  consist  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  oesophagus  exclusively  of  bimdles  of  striated  fibres,  which  in 
their  main  characters  are  identical  with  ordinary  fibres  of  skeletal 
muscles.  At  about  the  end  of  the  upper  third  or  sooner,  bundles 
of  plain  unstriated  fibres  make  their  appearance  among  the 
bundles  of  striated  fibres,  and  a  little  lower  down  the  striated 
fibres  disappear,  so  that,  in  the  lower  half  or  more  of  the  tube, 
both  circular  and  longitudinal  layers  are  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  plain  unstriated  fibres,  a  few  stray  bundles  of  striated 
muscle  bemg  found  here  and  there.  The  relation  of  the  striated 
and  unstriated  fibres  differs  however  in  different  animals ;  in  some 
the  striated  tissue  reaches  down  nearly  to  the  stomach. 

Above,  both  longitudinal  and  circular  layers  merge  into  the 
inferior    constrictor    of    the    pharynx ;    below,    the    longitudinal 
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bmiDea  spread  oot  in  a  ladial  fashion  to  join  the  corrF^ponHing 
toagitadina]  mnscalar  ooat  of  the  stomach,  and  the  circular  fibres 
are  also  ooDtinooos  with  the  circular  and  oblique  layers  of  the 
stMuach,  more  especiaily  with  the  latter.  Before  the  circular 
Sbtea  thos  spiread  ont  over  the  stomach,  they  undergo  a  somewhat 
increased  development,  forming  a  sort  of  sphincter  of  the  cardiac 
orifice. 

Outside  the  longitudinal  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  there 
is  a  considerable  development  of  connective  tissue  forming  what  is 
Bometimefl  mjoken  of  as  a  fibrous  sheath.  In,  or  rather  perhaps  on, 
tliis  sheath  m  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  run  the  two  vagi 
nerres,  with  the  cesophageal  plexus  whicn  is  formed  by  branches 
mnnitMr  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  it  also  run  the  larger 
blood  veanliL 

$  223.  It  is  obvious  that  the  oesophagiis  is  much  more  a 
■HWcnlar  than  a  secreting  structure,  and  further  that  a  distinction 
w  to  be  made  between  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  where  the 
iTwIar  fibres  are  striated,  and  the  lower  part  where  they  are 
VMtriated.  Cnresp<Miding  more  or  less  clearly  to  this  distinction 
we  find  that  though  the  whole  oesophagus  is  supplied  by  nerve 
fibres  fr«>m  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  (which  however  it  must  be 
remembered  contains  besides  fibres  of  the  vagus  proper,  fibres  &om 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  from  other  sources)  the  supply  to 
the  upper  part  takes  a  different  course  from  the  supply  to  the 
lower  part.  Thus  in  man  the  upper  part  is  supplied  by  branches 
«f  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  as  it  runs  up  between  the  trachea 
and  OBsophagus,  while  the  lower  part  derives  its  nerve  fibres  from 
the  oesophageal  plexus  formed  by  the  two  vagi.  In  various 
animals  the  supply  of  the  upper  part  varies,  coming  in  some  cases 
chiefiy  from  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  being  in  the 
ifabbit  a  distinct  branch  of  the  vagus.  In  all  cases  however  it 
would  seem  that  the  lower  part  of  the  oes«>phagus,  the  upper  limit 
being  placed  higher  or  lower  in  different  animals,  is  supplied  from 
the  oesophageal  plexus.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  fibres  in 
this  plexus  are  for  the  most  part  non-medullated  fibres,  but  we 
shall  nave  to  return  to  these  nerves  in  speaking  of  the  movements 
of  the  oesophagus. 
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SEC.  3.  THE  ACT  OF  SECRETION  OF  SALIVA  AND 
GASTRIC  JUICE  AND  THE  NERVOUS  MECHANISMS 
WHICH   REGULATE   IT. 


§  224.  The  saliva  and  ga.stric  juice  whose  properties  we  have 
studied,  though  so  different  from  each  other,  are  both  drawn 
ultimately  from  one  commrm  source,  the  blood,  and  they  are  poured 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  not  in  a  continuous  flow,  but  intermit- 
tently as  occasion  may  demand.  The  epithelium  cells  which 
supply  them  have  their  periods  of  rest  and  of  activity,  and  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  fluids  which  these  cells  secrete  are 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  economy  as  the  food  passes  along 
the  canal.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  epithelium  cell 
manufactures  its  special  secretion  out  of  the  materials  supplied  to 
it  by  the  blood,  and  how  the  cell  is  called  into  activity  by  the 
presence  of  food,  it  may  be  as  in  the  case  of  siiliva  at  some  distance 
from  itself,  or  by  circumstances  which  do  not  bear  directly  on 
itself  In  dealing  with  these  matters  in  connection  with  the 
digestive  juices,  we  shall  have  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the 
physiology  of  secretion  in  general. 

The  question  which  presents  itself  first  is :  By  what  mechanism 
is  the  activity  of  the  secreting  cells  brought  into  play  ? 

While  fasting,  a  small  quantity  only  of  saliva  is  poured  into  the 
mouth  ;  the  buccal  cavity  is  just  moist  and  nothing  more.  When 
food  is  taken,  or  when  any  sapid  or  stimulating  substance,  or 
indeed  a  body  of  any  kind,  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  a  flow  is 
induced  which  may  be  very  copious.  Indeed  the  quantity  secreted 
in  ordinary  life  during  24  hours  has  been  roughlj?  calculated  at  as 
much  as  from  1  to  2  litres.  An  abundant  secretion  in  the  absence 
of  food  in  the  mouth  may  be  called  forth  by  an  emotion,  as  when 
the  mouth  waters  at  the  sight  of  food,  or  by  a  smell,  or  by  events 
occurring  in  the  stomach,  as  in  some  cases  of  nausea.  Evidently 
in  these  instances  some  nervous  mechanism  is  at  work.  In  stud^dng 
the  action  of  this  nervous  mechanism,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
confine  our  attention  at  first  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 
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§  226.  The  subinaxillaiy  gland  is  .supplied  with  two  sets  of 
Denies.  These  are  represented  in  Fig.  62,  which  is  a  very  diagram- 
matic rendering  of  the  appearances  presented  when  the  submaxillary 
gland  is  prepared  for  an  experiment  in  a  dog.  the  animal  being 
placed  on  its  back  and  the  gland  expo.sed  fn>in  the  neck.  The  one 
set,  and  that  the  more  important,  belongs  to  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve  {ch.t").  This  is  a  small  nerve  which  branches  off  from  the 
facial  or  seventh  cranial  nerve  in  the  Fallopian  canal  before  the 
nerve  issues  from  the  skull.  Whether  it  really  belongs  to  the 
facial  proper  has  been  doubted ;  in  man  the  fibres  which  form  it 
are  either  fibres  coming  not  fnmi  the  roots  of  the  facial  proper  but 
from  the  portio  intermedia  Wrisbergi,  or,  acconling  to  .some,  fibres 
which  though  joining  the  facial  in  the  Fallopian  canal  are  ulti- 
mately derived  from  another  (the  fifth)  cram'al  nerve.  Leaving 
the  facial  nerve  the  chorda  tympani  passes  through  the  tympanic 
cavity  or  drum  of  the  ear  (hence  the  name)  and  joins  or  rather 
runs  in  company  {ck.t')  with  the  Ungual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Some  of  the  fibre.s  run  un  with  the  lingual  right  down 
to  the  tongue  (these  are  not  shewn  in  the  figure),  but  many  leave 
the  lingual  as  a  slender  nerve  (ck.t.),  which  reaching  Wharton's 
duct  or  duct  of  the  submaxillar^'  gland  (srit.d.)  runs  along  the  duct 
to  the  gland.  As  the  nerve  courses  along  the  duct  nerve  cells  make 
their  appearance  among  the  fibres,  and  these  are  especially  abun- 
dant just  after  the  duct  enters  the  hilus  of  the  gland.  The  fibres 
may  be  readily  traced  into  the  gland  for  some  distance,  and  we 
have  already  (§  219)  spijken  of  their  probable  ultimate  ending. 
Along  its  whole  course  up  to  the  gland,  the  fibres  of  the  chorfla 
are  very  fine  meduUated  fibres,  but  they  lose  their  medulla  in  the 
gland. 

The  other  set  of  nerve-fibres  reaches  the  gland  along  the  small 
arteries  of  the  gland.  These  are  nou-medu Hated  fibre.s  mixed  with 
a  few  medullated  fibres  and  may  be  traced  bock  to  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion.  From  thence  they  may  be  traced  still  further 
back  down  the  cervical  sympathetic  to  the  spinal  cord,  following 
apparently  the  same  tract  as  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres,  treated  of 
in  §  1(J6. 

§  226.  If  a  tube  be  placed  in  the  duct,  it  is  seen  that  when 
sapid  substances  are  placed  on  the  tongue,  or  the  tongue  is 
stimulated  in  any  other  way,  or  the  lingual  nerve  is  laid  bare  and 
stimulated  with  an  interrupted  current,  a  copious  flow  of  saliva 
takes  place.  If  the  sympathetic  be  divided,  stimulation  of  the 
tongue  or  lingual  nerve  still  produces  a  flow.  But  if  the  small 
chorda  nerve  be  divided,  stimulation  of  the  tongue  or  lingual  nerve 
produces  no  flow. 

Evidently  the  flow  of  saliva  is  a  nervous  reflex  action,  the 
lingual  nerve  serving  as  the  channel  for  the  afferent  and  the  small 
chorda  nerve  for  the  eflferent  impulses.  If  the  trunk  of  the 
lingual  be  divided  above  the  point  where  the  chorda  leaves  it,  as 
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at  n.r,  Fig.  62,  stiimilation  of  the  (front  part  of)  tongue  produces, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  How.  This  shews  that  the  centre 
of  the  reflex  action  is  higher  up  than  the  point  of  section ;  it  lies 
in  fact  in  the  brain. 


Fio.  62.     DiAOBAUiUTic  Beprehentation  or  the  SaBUAXiLLABT  OLAim  or  THS  Doo 
WITH  ITS  Nerves  and  Blood  Vessels. 

(The  dissection  has  been  made  OQ  an  animal  lying  on  its  back,  bnt  since  all  the 
a  shewn  in  the  figure  cannot  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of  view,  the  figure 
I  not  give  the  exact  anatomical  relations  of  the  several  structures.) 

tm.gld.  The  siibmaiillary  gland,  into  the  duct  (nt.rf. )  of  which  a  cannula  has 
been  tied.     The  sublingual  ^land  and  duct  are  not  shewn.     n.<.,  n.V.   The  lingual 

L^branob  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  part  nJ.  is  going  to  the  tongue,     ch.t.,  ch.f.,  ch.t". 

EThe  chord*  tympani.     The  part  ch.t".  is  proceeding  from  the  facial  nerve ;  at  ch.t'. 

'^it  becomes  conjoined  with  the  lingual  n.I'.  and  afterwards  diverging  passes  as  ch.t. 
to  the  gland  along  the  duct ;  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  in  company  with  the 
Hngnal  n.I.  is  not  shewn,  rm.gl.  The  submaxillary  ganglion  with  its  several 
roots.  a.ear.  The  carotid  artery,  two  small  branches  of  which,  a.fm.a.  and  r.nn.p., 
pass  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  gland,  v.i.m.  The  anterior  and  pos- 
terior veins  from  the  gland,  falling  into  v.j.  the  jugular  rein,  v.tym.  The  con- 
joined vagus  and  sympathetic  trunks,  gl.cer.t.  The  upper  cervical  ganglion,  two 
branches  of  which  formiug  a  plexus  {«./.)  over  the  facial  artery,  are  distributed 
(n.tym.m.)  along  the  two  glandular  arteries  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions 
of  the  gland. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  taken  by  the  nervous  impulses  during  reflex 
■timnlation  of  the  gland.  They  ascend  to  the  brain  by  the  lingual  and  descend  by 
the  chorda  tympani. 

In  the  angle  between  the  lingunl  and  the  chorda,  where  the  latter 
leaves  the  former  to  pass  to  the  gland,  lies  the  small  submaxillary  gan- 
glion (represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  62  »m.  gl.).  This  consists 
of  small  masses  of  nerve  cells  lying  on  the  small  bundles  of  nerve  fibres 
which  spread  out  like  a   fan   from   the  lingual   and   chorda  tympani 
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nerves  {ch.  I.)  towards  the  dacts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
glands.  It  has  l>een  much  debated  whether  this  ganglion  can  act  as  a 
centre  of  reflex  action  in  connection  with  the  submaxillary  gland,  but 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  it  does  so  act  has  as  yet  been  shewn ;  it 
probably  belongs  in  reality  to  the  sublingual  gland. 

Stimulation  of  the  glossophar^'ngeal  is  even  more  effectual 
than  that  of  the  lingual.  Probably  this  indeed  is  the  chief 
afferent  ner\e  in  ortlinary  secretion.  Stimulation  of  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  (a.s  by  food  introduced  through  a 
gaatric  fistula)  or  of  the  vagus  may  also  produce  a  flow  of  saliva,  as 
indeed  may  stimulation  of  the  sciatic,  and  probably  of  many  other 
afferent  nerves.  All  these  cases  are  instances  of  reflex  action,  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  acting  as  a  centre.  We  may  further  define 
the  centre  as  a  part  of  the  spinal  bulb,  apparently  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  vaso-motor  centre.  When  the  bram  is  removed 
down  to  the  spinal  bulb,  that  organ  being  left  intact,  a  flow  of  saliva 
may  still  be  obtained  by  adequate  stimulation  of  various  afferent 
nerves;  when  the  bulb  is  destroyed  no  such  action  ia  possible. 
And  a  flow  of  saliva  may  be  produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the 
bulb  itself.  When  a  flow  of  saliva  is  excited  by  ideas,  or  by 
emotions,  the  nervous  processes  begin  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  descend  thence  to  the  bulb  before  they  give  ri.se  to 
distinctly  efferent  impulses ;  and  it  would  appear  that  these  higher 
parts  of  the  brain  are  called  into  action  when  a  flow  of  saliva  is 
excited  by  distinct  sensations  of  taste. 

Considering  then  the  flow  of  saliva  as  a  reflex  act  the  centre 
of  which  lies  in  the  spinal  bulb,  we  may  imagine  the  efferent 
impulses  passing  from  that  centre  to  the  gland  either  by  the 
chorda  t\Tnpani  or  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Although  it  would 
perhaps  De  rash  to  say  that  in  this  relation  the  syinpathetic  nerve 
never  acts  as  an  efferent  channel,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  no 
satisfactory  experimental  evidence  that  it  does  so;  and  we  may 
therefore  state  that,  practically,  the  chorda  tympani  is  in  this 
action  the  sole  efferent  nerve.  Section  of  that  nerve,  either  whore 
the   fibres  pass   from    the   lingual   nerve   and   the   submaxillary 

ganglion  to  the  gland,  or  where  it  runs  in  the  same  sheath  as  the 
ngual,  or  in  any  part  of  its  course  from  the  main  facial  trunk  to 
the  lingual,  puts  an  end,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  the  possibility  of 
any  flow  being  excited  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  sensorj"  nerves,  or 
to  the  sentient  surfaces  of  the  mouth  or  of  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  natural  reflex  act  of  secretion  may  be  inhibited,  like  the 
reflex  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  at  its  centre.  Thus  when, 
as  in  the  old  rice  ordeal,  fear  parches  the  mouth,  it  is  probable 
that  the  afferent  impulses  caused  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the 
mouth  cease,  through  emotional  inhibition  of  their  reflex  centre,  to 
give  rise  to  efferent  impulses. 
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§  227.  In  life,  then,  the  flow  of  .saliva  is  brought  about  by  the 
advept  to  the  gland  along  the  chorda  tyinpani  of  efferent  inipulse.s, 
started  chiefly  by  reflex  actions.  The  inquiry  thus  narrows  it-self 
to  the  question  ;  In  what  manner  do  these  efferent  impulses  cause 
the  increase  of  flow  ? 

If  in  a  dog  a  tube  be  intix>duced  into  Wharton's  duct,  and  the 
chorda  be  divided,  the  flow  if  any  be  going  on  is  from  the  lack  of 
efferent  impulses  arrested.  On  pa-ssing  an  interrupted  current 
through  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  chorda,  a  copious  secretion 
I  at  once  takes  place,  and  the  saliva  begins  to  rise  rapidly  in  the 
tube;  a  very  short  time  after  the  application  of  the  current  the 
flow  reaches  a  maximum,  which  is  maintained  for  some  time,  and 
then,  if  the  current  be  long  continued,  gradually  lessens.  If  the 
current  be  applied  for  a  short  time  only,  the  .secretion  may  la-st  for 
some  time  after  the  current  hiia  been  shut  oft'.  The  saliva  thus 
obtained  is  but  slightly  viscid,  and  under  the  microscope  a  very 
few  salivary  corpuscles,  and,  occasicjnally  only,  amorphous  lumps 
of  peculiar  material,  probably  mucous  in  nature,  are  seen.  If  the 
gland  itself  be  watched,  while  its  activity  is  thus  roused,  it  will  be 
seen  (a-s  we  have  already  said,  §  1G7)  that  its  arteries  are  dilated, 
and  its  capillaries  filled,  and  that  the  blmxl  flows  rapidly  through 
the  veins  in  a  full  stream  and  of  bright  art*'rial  hue,  frequently  with 
pulsating  movements.  If  a  vein  of  the  glsuid  be  opened,  this  large 
increase  of  flow,  and  the  lessening  of  the  ordinary  deoxygenation 
of  the  blood  con.sequent  upon  the  rapid  stream,  will  be  still  more 
evident.  It  is  clear  that  excitation  of  the  chorda  lai-gely  dilates 
the  arteries;  the  nerve  acts  energetically  as  a  vaso-dilator  nerve. 

Thus  stimulation  of  the  chorda  brings  about  two  events:  a 
dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  gland,  and  a  flow  of  saliva. 
The  question  at  once  arise.i,  Is  the  latter  simply  the  re.sult  of  the 
former  or  is  the  flow  caused  by  some  direct  action  on  the  secreting 
cells,  apart  from  the  increa-sed  blood-supply  ?  In  support  of  the 
former  view  we  might  argue  that  the  activity  of  the  epithelial 
secreting  cell,  like  that  of  any  other  form  of  living  matter,  is 
dependent  on  blood-supply.  When  the  small  arteries  of  the  gland 
dilate,  while  the  pressure  in  the  arteri&s  on  the  side  towards  the 
heart  is  (as  we  have  previously  seen  when  treating  generally  of 
blo<.Kl-pre.s.sure  §  120)  correspondingly  diminished,  the  pressure  on 
the  far  side  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  is  increased ;  hence  the 
capillaries  become  fuller,  and  more  bloixl  passes  through  them  in 
a  given  time.  From  this  we  might  infer  that  a  larger  amount  of 
nutritive  material  would  pass  away  from  the  capillaries  into  the 
surrounding  lymph-spaces,  and  .so  into  the  epithelium  cells,  the 
result  of  which  would  naturally  be  to  quicken  the  proees-ses  going 
on  in  the  cells,  and  to  stir  these  up  to  greater  activity.  But  even 
admitting  all  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  activity 
thus  excited  should  take  on  the  form  of  secretion.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  increased  blood-supply  should  lead 
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only  to  the  accumulation  in  the  cell  of  the  constituents  of  the 
saliva,  or  of  the  raw  materials  for  their  onstniction,  and  not 
to  a  discharge  of  the  .secretiim.  A  man  works  better  for  being 
fed,  but  feeding  does  not  make  him  work  in  the  absence  of  any 
stimulus.  The  increased  blood-supply  therefore,  while  favourable 
to  active  secretion,  need  not  necessarily  bring  it  about.  Moreover, 
the  following  facts  distinctly  shew  that  it  need  not.  When 
a  cannula  is  tied  into  the  duct  and  the  chorda  is  energetically 
stimulated,  the  pressure  acquired  by  the  saliva  accumulated  in 
the  cannula  and  in  the  duct  may  exceed  for  the  time  being  the 
arterial  blood-pressure,  even  that  of  the  carotid  artery ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  gland  outside  the  blood  vessels 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  blood  inside  the  blood  vessels.  This 
must,  whatever  be  the  exact  m<xle  of  tiun.sit  of  nutritive  material 
through  the  vascular  walls,  tend  to  check  that  transit.  Again,  if 
the  hei\d  of  an  animal  be  rapidly  cut  off,  and  the  chorda  immedi- 
ately stimulated,  a  flow  of  saliva  takes  place  far  too  copious  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  emptying  of  the  salivaiy-  channels  through 
any  supposed  contraction  of  their  walls.  In  this  ca.se  secretion  is 
excited  in  the  gland  though  the  bluixl-supply  is  limited  to  the 
small  quantity  still  remainmg  in  the  blorxl  vessels.  Lastly,  if  a 
small  quantity  of  atropin  be  injected  into  the  veins,  stimulation  of 
the  chorda  produces  no  secretion  of  saliva  at  all,  though  the  dilation 
of  the  blood  ve-ssels  takes  place  as  usual ;  in  spite  of  the  greatly 
increased  blood-.supply  no  secretion  at  all  takes  place,  ^hose 
facts  prove  that  the  secretory  activity  is  not  simply  the  result 
of  vascular  changes,  but  may  be  called  forth  independently ;  they 
further  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  chorda  cdh  tains  two  sets  of 
fibres,  one  which  we  may  call  secretory  fibres,  acting  directly  on  the 
'  secreting  structures  only,  and  the  other  vsiso-dilator  fibres,  acting 
'^  on  the  blood  vessels  only,  and  further  that  atrojnn,  while  it  has  no 
,  effect  on  the  latter,  paralyses  the  fonner  just  as  it  jwiralyses  the  in- 
hibitor}- fibres  of  the  vagus.  Hence  when  the  chimla  is  stimulated, 
'  there  pass  down  the  nerve,  in  addition  to  inifiulses  affecting  the 
blood-supply,  impulses  affecting  directly  the  sulistince  of  the 
^  secreting  cells,  and  calling  it  into  action,  just  as  similar  impulses 
call  into  action  the  contractility  of  the  substance  of  a  muscular 
fibre.  And  we  have  already  said  (§219)  that  the  fibres  end  partly 
in  connection  with  the  blood  vessels,  partly  in  connection  witn  the 
.   secreting  cells.^ 

§  228.  When  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  stimulated,  the 
vascular  effects,  as  we  have  already  said,  §  1G8,  are  the  exact 
contrary  of  those  seen  when  the  chorda  is  stimulated.  The  small 
arteries  are  constricted,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dark  venous  blood 
escapee  by  the  veins.  Sometimes,  mdeed,  the  fli>w  through  the 
gland  is  almost  arrested.  The  sympathetic  therefore  acts  as  a 
vaso-constrictor  ner^'e,  and  in  this  sense  is  antagonistic  to  the 
chorda. 
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As  concerns  the  effects  brought  about  by  stimulation  of  the 
syni|mthetic  nerve,  these,  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland  of 
the  dog,  are  verj-  peculiar.  A  slight  flow  results,  and  the  saliva 
so  secreted  is  remarkably  viscid,  of  higher  specific  gravity,  and 
richer  in  corpuscles  and  in  the  above-mentioned  amoqihuus  lumps 
than  is  the  chorda  saliva.  This  action  of  the  sjTupathetic  is  little 
or  not  at  all  aflfected  by  atropin.  The  fibres  carrying  this  influence 
may,  like  the  vaso -constrictor  impulses,  be  traced  back  along  the 
cervical  sympathetic  to  the  spinal  coi-d. 

In  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  dog  then  the  contrast  between 
the  effects  of  chorda  stnnulation  and  those  of  sjinpathetic  stimu- 
lation are  very  marked  :  the  fonner  gives  rise  to  vjtscular  dilation 
with  a  copious  flow  of  fairly  limpid  saliva,  the  tatter  to  vascular 
ciinstriction  with  a  .scanty  flow  of  viscid  saliva  richer  in  solids. 
And  in  other  animals  a  .similar  contrast  prevails,  though  with 
minor  tliflerences.  Thus  in  the  rabbit  both  chorda  saliva  and 
sympathetic  .saliva  are  limpid  and  free  from  mucus,  though  the 
latter  contnins  more  proteids:  in  ihe  cat,  chorda  saliva  is  more 
vLscid  than  sjTnpathetic  saliva  IL^ut  in  both  these  caaes,  as  in 
the  dog,  stimulation  of  the  cho^a  causes  a  copious  flow  with 
dilated  blood  vessels,  and  -stimulation  of  the  spnpathetic  a  scanty 
flow  with  vascular  constrictionT)  We  shall  return  again  presently 
to  these  different  actions  of  tRe  two  nerves ;  meanwhile  we  have 
seen  enough  of  the  history  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to  learn  that 
secretion  in  this  instance  is  a  reflex  action,  the  efferent  impulses  of 
which  directly  affect  the  secreting  cells,  and  that  the  va-scular 
phenomena  may  assist,  but  are  not  the  direct  cause  of,  the  flow.   — 

§  229.  We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  gland  because  it  has 
been  more  fruitfully  studied  than  any  other.  But  the  nervous 
mechanisms  of  the  other  salivary  glands  are  in  their  main  featm'es 
similar.  Thus  the  secretion  of  the  pwrotid  gland,  like  that  of  the 
submaxillary,  is  governed  by  two  sets  of  fibres :  one  of  cerebro- 
spinal origin,  nmning  along  the  auriculo- temporal  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve  but  origpnatmg  possibly  in  the  glossophar}'ngeal, 
and  the  other  of  sympathetic  origin  coming  from  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  Stimulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  produces 
a  copious  flow  of  limpid  saliva,  free  from  mucus ;  stimulation 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  gives  rise  in  the  rabbit  to  a  secretion 
also  free  from  mucus  but  rich  in  proteids  and  of  greater  amylolytic 
power  than  the  cerebro-spinal  secretion ;  in  the  dog  little  or  no 
secretion  is  pnxluccd,  though,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  certain 
changes  are  brought  about  in  the  gland  itself.  In  both  animals 
the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  are  vaso-dilator,  and  the  sympathetic 
fibres  vaso-constrictor  in  action.  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of 
the  glossopharjTigeal  produces  by  reflex  action  a  secretion  from  the 
parotid  gland,  but  tnat  of  the  lingual  is  said  to  be  without 
effect. 

§  230.    The  secretion  of  gastric  juice.    Though  a  certain  amount 
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of  gastric  juice  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  stomachs  of  fasting 
animals,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  stomach,  like  the 
salivary  glands,  remains  inactive,  yielding  no  secretion,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  stimulated  by  food  or  otherwise.  The  advent  of  food  into 
the  stomach  however  at  once  causes  a  copious  flow  of  gastric  juice; 
and  the  quantity  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  probably  very 
considerable,  but  we  have  no  tru.stworthy  data  for  calculating  the 
exact  amount.  So  also  when  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is 
stimulated  mechanically,  as  with  a  feather,  secretion  is  excited  ; 
but  to  a  very  small  amount  even  when  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  stomach  is  thus  repeatedly  stimulated.  The  most  eiJicient 
stimulus  is  the  natural  stimulus,  viz.  food;  though  dilute  alkalis 
seem  to  have  unusually  powerful  stimulating  eftects ;  thus  the 
swallowing  of  saliva  at  once  provokes  a  flow  of  gastric  juice. 
During  fasting  the  ga.stric  membrane  is  of  a  jiale  grev  colour, 
somewhat  drj%  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mucus,  and  thrown 
into  folds;  during  digestion  it  becomes  red,  flushed,  and  tumid, 
the  folds  disappear,  and  minute  drops  of  fluid  appearing  at  the 
mouths  of  the  glands,  speedily  run  together  into  small  streams. 
When  the  secretion  is  very  active,  the  bio(xl  flows  from  the 
capillaries  into  the  veins  in  a  rapid  stream  without  losing  its  bright 
arterial  hue.  The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  in  fact  accompanied 
by  vascular  dilation  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

§  231.  Seeing  that,  unlike  the  case  of  the  salivary  secretion, 
food  is  brought  into  the  immediate  noighbourhtxid  of  the  secreting 
cells,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  a  grt-jit  deal"  uf  the  secretion 
is  the  result  of  a  direct  li>cal  action  :  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  when  a  mechanical  stimulus  is  applied  to  one  spot  of 
the  gastric  membrane  the  secretion  is  limited  to  the  neighbuurhoo*! 
of  that  spot  and  is  not  excited  in  distant  parts.  This  local  action 
may  be  nervous  in  nature  or  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  may  per- 
haps be  conveyed  directly  from  cell  to  cell,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
gland  to  its  extreme  base,  without  the  intervention  of  any  nervous 
elements ;  but  the  vascular  changes  at  least  suggest  the  presence 
of  a  nervous  mechanism. 

The  stomach  is  supplied  with  nerve-fibres  from  the  two  vagi 
nerves  and  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the  splanchnic  system.  The 
two  vagi  (see  Fig.  70)  after  forming  the  oesophageal  plexus  on  the 
oesophagus  are  gathered  together  again  as  two  main  trunks  which 
nin  along  the  oesophagus,  the  left  in  the  front,  the  right  at  the 
back,  to  the  stomach.  The  left,  or  anterior  nerve  is  di.stribut«d  to 
the  smaller  curvature  and  the  front  surface  of  the  stomach,  forming 
a  plexus  in  which  nerve-cells  are  present ;  and  branches  pass  on  to 
the  liver  and  probably  to  the  duodenum.  The  right,  or  posterior 
nerve  is  distributed  to  the  hinder  surface  of  the  stomach,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  its  fibres ;  about  two-thirds  of 
the  fibres  pass  on  to  the  solar  plexus.  The  fibres  of  the  vagus 
nerves  thus  distributed  to  the  stomach  are  for  the  most  part  non- 
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medulkted  fibres ;  by  the  time  the  vagns  reaches  the  abdomen  it 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  non-methillated  fibres,  medullattxl 
fibre*  being  very  few;  the  large  number  of  medullated  fibres 
which  the  nerve  contains  in  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  neck  pass  off 
into  the  laryngeal,  cardiac  and  other  branches. 

From  the  solar  plexus  nerves,  arranged  largely  in  plexuses, 
pass  in  company  with  the  divisions  of  the  cceliac  artery,  coronary 
artery  of  the  stomach  and  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  to  the 
stomach.  Though  the  two  abdominal  splanchnic  nerves  which 
join  the  solar  plexus  (semilunar  ganglia)  are  chiefly  composed  of 
medullated  fibres,  the  nerves  which  pitss  from  the  plexus  to  the 
stomach  are  to  a  large  extent  comp<ised  of  non-mcdullated  fibres. 
All  these  nerves,  both  the  bnmches  of  the  vagi  and  those  from  the 
solar  plexus,  lie  at  first  in  company  with  the  arteries  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  beneath  the  peritoneum.  From  thence  they 
pass  inwfirds,  still  in  company  with  arteries,  and  form  on  the 
one  hand  a  plexus,  containing  nerve-cells,  between  the  longitu- 
dinal and  circular  muscular  coats  corresponding  to  what  in  the 
intestine  we  .nhall  have  to  spejvk  of  jjs  the  plexus  of  Auerbach, 
whence  fibres  are  distributea  to  the  two  muscular  coats,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  plexus  in  the  submucous  coat,  also  containing 
nerve-cells,  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in  the  intestine  as 
Meissner's  plexus.  From  this  latter  plexus  fibres  pass  to  the 
mucous  membrane;  some  of  these  end  in  the  blood  ve.ssels  or  in  the 
muscularis  mucosae,  others,  as  we  have  said,  are  probably  connected 
with  the  gastric  glands. 

That  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (we  shall  speak  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach,  and  with  these  of  the  vascular  changes  latex 
on)  may  be  influenced  by  the  central  nervous  system  through  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  is  shewn  by  many  facts. 
For  instance,  in  cases  of  gastric  fi.stula,  where  by  complete  occlusion 
of  the  oesophagus  stimulation  by  the  descent  of  .sjiliva  has  been 
avoided,  the  presence  of  food  in  the  mouth  or  the  mere  sight  or 
smell  of  fixxl  has  been  seen  to  provoke  a  lively  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  This  must  have  been  due  to  some  nervous  action ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cases  where  emotions  of  grief  or  anger 
suddenly  arrest  the  secretion  going  on  or  prevent  the  secretion 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  a.s  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  food  in  the  stomach.  The  secretion  excited  by  the 
sight  or  smell  of  food  is  said  not  to  take  place  if  both  vagu-s  nerves 
be  previously  divided ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  while 
impulses  reaching  the  stomach  along  these  nerves  excite  secretion, 
those  reaching  the  stomach  along  the  sympathetic  nerves  inhibit 
secretion ;  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  proved  and 
stimulation  of  the  two  sets  of  nerves  has  not  so  far  given  satis- 
factory results. 

On  the  other  hand  that  the  connection  of  the  stomach  with  the 
central  nervous  system  by  means  of  these  nerves  is  of  relatively 
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subordinate  importance  so  far  as  secretii>n  is  concerned  is  shevra  by 
the  fact  that  a  secretion  of  quite  normal  gastric  juice  will  go  on 
after  one  or  both  sets  have  been  divided,  and  indeed  after  all  the 
nervous  connections  of  the  stomach  have  been  so  far  as  possible 
severed.  Nor  is  there  any  satisfactor}'  evidence  that  either  of  these 
two  sets  of  nerves,  or  the  plexuses  in  which  they  end,  form  any 
local  nervous  mechanism  such  as  that  suggested  a  little  while 
back. 

§  232.  The  contrast  presented  between  the  .scanty  secretion 
resulting  from  mechanical  stimulation  and  the  copious  flow  which 
actual  food  induces  is  interesting  because  it  seems  to  shew  that 
the  secretory  activity  of  the  cells  is  heightened  by  the  absoq>tion 
of  certain  prtxlucts  derived  from  the  portions  of  food  first  digested. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment  of  Heidenhain. 
This  observer,  adopting  the  mcthcxl  employed  for  the  intestine, 
of  which  we  shall  sj>eak  later  on,  succetKled  in  isolating  a  portion 
of  the  fundus  from  the  rest  of  the  stomach ;  that  is  to  say,  he  cut 
out  a  pirtion  of  the  fundus,  .sewed  together  the  cut  edges  of  the 
main  stonuich.so  as  to  form  a  smaller  but  otherwise  complete  organ, 
while  by  sutures  he  converted  the  excLsed  piece  of  fundus  into  a 
small  independent  stomach  opening  on  to  the  exterior  by  a  fistulous 
orifice.  When  food  was  introduced  into  the  main  stomach  secretion 
also  took  place  in  the  isolated  fundus.  This  at  first  sight  might 
seem  the  result  of  a  nervous  reflex  act ;  but  it  was  obser\'ed  that 
the  secondary  secretion  in  the  fundus  was  dependent  on  actual 
digestion  taking  place  in  the  main  stomach.  If  the  mtvterial 
introduced  into  the  main  stomach  were  indigestible  or  digested 
with  difiSculty,  so  that  little  or  no  products  of  digestion  were 
formed  and  absorbed  into  the  blood,  such  ea:.  gr.  as  pieces  of 
ligamentum  nuchse,  verj-  little  secretion  took  place  in  the  isolated 
fundus.  We  quote  this  now  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  a 
possible  nervous  niechani-sm  of  gastric  secretion,  but  we  shall  have 
to  retiuu  to  it  under  another  asjject. 


The  changes  in  a  gland  constituting  the  act  of  secretion. 

§  233.     We  have  now  to  consider  what  are  the  changes  in  the 

landular  cells  and  their  surroundings  which  cause   this  flow  of 

uid  p<jssessing  specific  characters  into  the  lumen  of  an  alveolus, 

and  so  into  a  duct.     It  mil  be   convenient  to  begin  with  the 

pancreas. 

The  thin  extended  pancreas  of  a  rabbit  may,  by  means  of 
special  precautions,  be  spread  out  on  the  stage  of  a  micro.scope 
and  examined  with  even  high  powers,  while  the  animal  is  not  only 
alive  but  under  such  conditions  that  the  gland  remains  in  a  nearly 
normal  state,  capable  of  secreting  vigorously.  It  is  possible  under 
these  circumstances  to  observe  even  minutely  the  appearances 
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presented  by  the  gland  when  at  rest  and  loaded,  and  to  watch  the 
changes  which  take  place  during  secretion. 

When  the  animal  hasi  not  been  dige.sting  for  some  little  time, 
and  the  gland  is  therefore  "  lojided,"  the  outlines  of  the  individual 
.  AJ.  cellsj  as  we  have  already  said,  §  220,  are  very  indistinct,  the  Ininen-- 
^  of  the  alvtwlus  is  invisible  or  very  incoaspicuous,  and  each  cell  is 
crowded  wth  small,  refractive  spherical  granules,  forming  an 
irregular  granular  msi-Hs  which  hides  the  nucleus  and  leaves  only 
a  very  n;irrow  clear  outer  zone  next  to  the  basement  membrane,  or 
it  may  be  hardly  any  such  zone  at  ail     Fig.  6SA. 

The  blood-supply  moreover  is  scanty,  the  small  arteries  being 
constricted  and  the  ciipillaries  imperfectly  filled  with  corpuscles. 

If,  however,  the  sjime  pjincreas  be  examined  while  it  is  in  a 
state  of  activity,  either  from  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach, 
or  from  the  injection  of  some  stimulating  drug,  such  as  pilocarpin, 
a  very  different  sUite  of  things  is  seen.  The  individual  cells 
(Fig.  63  B)   have  become   smaller  and   much   more   distinct  in 


f^-^ 


B. 


Fzo.  63.    A  PoBTioN  OP  THE  Pan-creas  or  THE  Babbit.    (Eilhae  aad  Bheridaa  Lea.) 
A  at  rest,  fi  in  a  state  of  activity. 

a  the  inner  granular  lone,  which  in  A  is  larger,  and  more  closel;  studded  with 
fine  grannleii,  than  in  D,  in  which  the  gronalos  are  (ewer  and  coarser. 

it  the  outer  transparent  zone,  email  in  A,  larger  in  B,  and  in  the  latter  marked 
with  faint  strim. 

c  the  lamen,  very  obviouB  in  B,  bat  indistinct  in  A. 

d  an  indentation  at  the  jaaction  of  two  cella,  seen  in  B,  bnt  not  occurring  in  A. 

outline,  and  the  contour  of  the  alveolus  which  previously  was  even 
is  now  wavy,  the  basement  membrane  being  indented  at  the 
junctions  of  the  cells ;  also  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  is  now  wider 
and  more  conspicuous.  In  each  celt  the  granules  have  become 
much  fewer  in  number  and  as  it  were  have  retreated  to  the  inner 
margin,  so  that  the  inner  granular  zone  is  much  narrower  and  the 
outer  transparent  zone  much  broader  than  before ;  the  latter  too 
is  frequently  marked  at  its  inner  part  by  delicate  striae  running 
into  the  inner  zone.  At  the  same  time  the  blood  vessels  are 
largely  dilated  and  the  stream  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  is 
full  and  rapid. 
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With  care  the  change  from  the  one  state  of  things  to  the  other 
may  be  watched  under  the  microscope.  The  vascular  changes  can 
of  course  be  easily  appreciated,  but  the  granules  may  also  be  seen 
to  diminish  in  number.  Those  at  the  inner  margin  seem  to  be 
discharged  into  the  lumen,  and  those  nearer  the  outer  margin 
to  travel  inwards  through  the  cell-substance  towards  the  lumen, 
the  faint  striie  spoken  of  above,  apparently  at  all  events,  being  the 
marks  of  their  paths.  Obviously  during  secretion,  the  granules 
with  which  the  cell-substance  was  '  loaded  '  are  '  discharged '  from 
the  cell  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus.  What  changes  these 
granules  may  undergo  during  the  discharge  we  shall  consider 
presently. 

Sections  of  the  prepared  and  hardened  pancreas  of  any  animal 
tell  nearly  the  same  tale  as  that  thus  told  by  the  living  pancreas 
of  the  rabbit.  In  sections  for  instance  of  the  pancreas  of  a  dog 
which  has  not  been  fed,  and  therefore  has  not  been  digesting,  for 
some  hours  (24  or  30),  the  cells  are  seen  to  be  crowded  with 
granules  (which  however  are  usually  shrunken  and  irregular  owing 
tu  the  influence  of  the  hardening  agent),  leaving  a  verj'  narrow 
outer  zone.  In  similar  sections  of  the  pancreas  of  a  dog  which 
has  been  recently  fed,  six  hours  before  for  example,  and  in  which 
therefore  the  gland  has  been  for  some  time  actively  secreting,  the 
granules  are  far  less  numerous,  and  the  clear  outer  zone  accordingly 
much  broader  and  more  conspicuous.  With  osmic  acid  these 
granules  stain  well,  and  are  preserved  in  their  spherical  fonii,  so 
that  the  cell  thus  stained  maintains  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
living  cell  But  with  carmine,  haematoxylin  &c.  the  granules  do 
not  stain  nearly  so  readily  as  does  the  cell  substance  of  the  cells, 
so  that  a  discharged  cell  stains  more  deeply  than  does  a  loaded  cell 
becau.se  the  staining  of  the  '  protoplasmic '  cell-sub.stance  is  not  so 
much  obscured  by  the  unstained  granules ;  besides  which  however 
the  actual  cell-substance  stains  probably  somewhat  more  deeply 
in  the  discharged  cell.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  discharged 
cell  the  nucleus  is  conspicuous  and  well  formed ;  in  the  loaded  cell 
it  is  generally,  in  prepared  sections,  more  or  less  irregular,  possibly 
because  in  these  it  is  less  dense  and  more  watery  than  in  the  dis- 
charged cell,  and  so  shrinks  under  the  influence  of  the  rei^gents 
employed. 

These  several  observations  suggest  the  conclusion  that  in  a 
gland  at  rest  the  cell  is  occupied  in  forming  by  means  of  the 
metabolism  of  its  cell-substance  and  lodging  in  itself  (§  30) 
certain  granules  of  peculiar  substance  intended  to  be  a  part  and 
probably  an  impfjrtant  part  of  the  secretion.  This  goes  on  until 
the  cell  is  more  or  less  completely  '  loaded.'  In  such  a  cell  the 
amount  of  actual  living  cell-sub.stance  is  relatively  small,  its  place 
is  largely  occupied  by  granules,  and  it  itself  has  been  partly 
consumed  in  forming  the  granules.  During  the  act  of  secretion 
the  granules  are  discharged  to  form  part  of  the  secretion,  other 
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matters  including  water,  as  we  shall  see,  inakmg  up  the  whole 
secretion ;  and  the  celt  would  be  proportionately  reduced  in  .size 
were  it  not  that  the  act  of  the  discharge  seems  to  stimulate  the  cell- 
substance  to  a  new  activity  of  growth,  so  that  new  cell-substance 
is  fonned ;  this  however  is  in  turn  soon  in  part  consumed  in 
order  to  fonn  new  granules.  And  what  is  thus  seen  with 
considerable  distinctness  and  ciise  in  the  pmcreas,  is  seen  with 
more  or  les-s  distinctness  in  other  glands. 

§  234.  When  we  study  an  albuminous  gland,  the  parotid  gland 
for  mstance,  in  a  li\'ing  state,  we  find  that  the  changes  which  take 
place  during  activity  are  quite  comparable  to  those  of  the  pan- 
creas. During  rest  (Fig.  64  4),  the  cells  are  large,  their  outlines 
very  indistinct,  in  fact  almost  invisible,  and  the  cell-substance 
is  studded  with  granules.  During  activity  (Fig.  64  B),  the  cells 
become  smaller,  their  outlines  more  distinct,  and  the  granules 
disappear,  especially  from  the  outer  portions  of  each  cell.  After 
prolonged  activity,  as  in  Fig.  64  C,  the  cells  are  still  smaller  vnih 


Fig.  M.    Cbasoes  ik  the  Fabotis  DCBiNa  Sicbxtiok.     (Laogley.) 

The  figure,  which  ia  somewhat  diagrammatic,  represents  the  microscopic  changes 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  livinif  gland.  A.  During  rest.  The  obscure  outlines 
of  the  cells  are  introduced  to  shew  tlie  relative  size  of  the  cells,  they  could  not  be 
readily  seen  in  the  specimen  itself.  D.  After  moderate  stimulation.  C.  After 
prolonged  stimulation.  The  nuclei  are  diagrammatic,  and  introduced  to  shew  their 
appearance  and  position. 

their  outlines  still  more  distinct,  and  the  granules  have  disappeartid 
almost  entirely,  a  few  only  being  left  at  the  extreme  inner  margin 
of  each  cell,  abutting  upon  the  conspicuous,  almost  gaping  lumen 
of  the  alveolus.  And  upon  special  e.xamination  it  is  found  that 
the  nuclei  are  large  and  round.  In  fact  we  might  almost  take 
the  parotid,  as  thus  studied,  to  be  more  truly  typical  of  secretory 
changes  than  even  the  pancreas.  For,  the  demarcation  of  an 
inner  and  outer  zone  is  not  a  necessary  feature  of  a  secreting  cell 
at  rest.  What  is  essential  is  that  the  cell -substance  manufactures 
material,  which  for  a  while,  that  is  during  rest,  is  deposited  in 
the  cell,  generally  in  the  form  of  granules  but  not  necessarily  so, 
and  that  during  activity  this  matenal  is  used  up,  the  disappearance 
of  the  granules,  when  these  are  visible,  being  naturally  earliest  and 
most  marked  at  the  outer  portions  of  each  cell,  and  prograssing 
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inwards  towanls  the  lumen,  the  whole  cell  becoming  smaller  and 
as  it  were  shrunken. 

In  the  cells  of  the  parotid  gland  and  other  albuminous  cells  the 
granules  seen  in  the  living  or  fresh  cell  differ  from  the  granules 
seen  in  the  pancreatic  cell,  inasmuch  as  they  are  easil}'  dissolved  or 
broken  up  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  chromic  acid,  and  the  other 
usual  hardening  reagents,  and  hence  in  hanlened  specimens  have 
disappeared.  In  conseijuenee,  in  sections  of  hanlened  and  pre- 
pared albuminous  glands  the  difference  between  resting  or  luiulud 
and  active  or  discharged  cells  may  appe-ar  not  very  conspicuous ; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  jwirotid  gland  of  the  rabbit 
when  the  activity  has  been  called  into  play  by  stimulation  of  the 
a\iriculo-temporal  nerve.  When  however,  either  in  the  rabbit 
or  the  dog,  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  stimulated,  though  the 
stimulation  gives  rise  in  the  rabbit  to  little  secretion  of  saliva, 
and  in  the  dog  to  none  at  all,  a  marked  effect  on  the  gland  is 
produced,  and  changes,  in  the  same  direction  as  those  already 
described,  may  be  obsen'ed.  During  rest,  the  cells  of  the  parotid  as 
seen  in  sections  of  the  gland  hardened  in  alcohol  (Fig.  {35.il)  are 
pale,  transparent,  staining  with  difficulty,  and  the  nuclei  possess 
in'egular  outlines  as  if  shnmken  by  the  reagents  employed.  After 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  the  substance  of  the  cells  becomes 
turbid  (Fig.  65  B),  and  stains  much  more  readily,  while  the  nuclei 
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Fro.  65.  Sectioxs  or  tbb  Pahotid  or  the  Rabbit.  A  at  rest,  B  kfter  stimnla- 
tioD  of  the  cervical  gympathetic.  Both  nectionB  are  from  hardened  gland.  (After 
Heidenbain.) 


are  no  longer  irregular  in  outline  but  round  and  large,  with 
conspicuous  nucleou,  the  whole  cell  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
after  prolonged  stimulation,  becoming  distinctly  smaller. 

§  236.  In  a  mucous  gland  the  changes  which  take  place  are  of 
a  like  kind,  though  apparently  somewhat  more  complicated,  owing 
probably  to  the  ijeculiar  characters  of  the  mucin  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous a  constituent  of  the  secretion. 

If  a  piece  of  resting,  loarled  submaxillary  gland  be  teased  out, 
while  fresh  and  warm  from  the  body,  in  normal  saline  solution,  the 
cell-substance  of  the  mucous  cells  (Fig.  66  a)  is  seen  to  be  crowded 
with  granules  or  sphendes  which  may  fairly  be  compared  with  the 
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granules  of  the  pancreas,  though  perhaps  less  dense  and  solid  than 
these. 

If  a  piece  of  a  gland  which  has  been  secreting  for  some  time, 
and  is  therefore  a  discharged  gland,  be  examined  in  the  same  way 
(Fig.  66  b)  the  granxdes  are  far  less  numerous  and  largely  confined 


Fio.  66.    Mccoos  Cellb  moM  a  fbesh  Subuaullaby  Olakd  or  Doa.    (Langlejr.) 

a  and  b  isolated  in  2  p.c.  salt  solation  :  a,  from  loaded  gland,  b  from  discharged 
gland  (the  nuclei  are  usually  more  obscured  by  granules  than  is  here  repre- 
MSted). 

(On  teasing  out  a  fragment  oF  fresh  in  2  to  5  p.c.  salt  solution,  the  cells  nsually 
become  broken  up  so  that  isolated  cells  are  rarely  obtained  entire;  isolated 
cells  are  common  if  the  gland  be  left  in  the  body  for  a  day  after  death.) 

a',  b',  treated  with  dilute  acid :  a'  from  loaded,  b'  from  discharged  gland. 


to  the  part  of  the  cell  nearer  the  lunaen,  the  outer  part  of  the  cell 
around  the  nucleus  consisting  of  ordinary  '  protoplasmic '  cell- 
substance.  The  distinction  however  between  an  inner  '  granular 
zone '  next  to  the  lumen  and  an  outer  '  clear  zone '  next  to  the 
basement  membrane  is  less  distinct  than  in  the  pancreas,  partly 
because  the  granules  do  not  disappear  in  so  regular  a  manner  as  in 
the  pancreas  and  pirtlv  because  the  outer  zone  of  the  mucous  cell, 
as  it  forms,  is  less  homogeneous  than  that  of  the  pancreatic 
cell. 

The  '  granules '  or  '  spherules'  of  the  mucous  cells  are  moreover 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  If  the  fresh  cell,  shewing  granules,  (either 
many  its  in  the  case  of  a  loaded  or  few  as  in  the  case  of  a  discharged 
cell)  be  irrigated  with  water  or  with  dilute  acids  or  dilute  alkalis 
the  granules  swell  up  (Fig.  66  a',  b')  into  a  transparent  ma.ss,  giving 
the  reactions  of  mucin,  travereed  by  a  network  of  '  protopla.smic ' 
cell-sub.stance.  In  this  way  is  pnxluced  an  appearance  very  similar 
to  that  shewn  in  sections  of  mucous  glands  hardened  and  stained 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

As  we  have  already  said  (§  216)  in  the  loaded  mucous  cell  in 
such  hardened  and  stained  preparations  (Fig.  67  a)  there  is  seen  a 
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small  quantity  of  protoplasmic  cell-substance  gathered  round  the 
nucleus  at   the   outer  part   of  the   cell    next    to   the  basement 


Fio.  67.     AxvKOLi  or  Doo'8  Submaxiixart  Glako  IIAKDEKED  tK  alcobol  aki> 
BTAiMED  wrra  cabhike.    (Langle;.)    (The  network  ia  diagrammatic.) 

a,  from  a  loaded  gland. 

6,  from  a  disoharged  gland ;  the  chorda  timpani  having  been  fitimalatod  at  short 
intervaU  during  five  hours. 


membrane;  the  rest  of  the  cell  consists  of  a  network  of  cell- 
substance,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  transparent  material, 
which,  unlike  the  network  itself  and  the  mass  of  cell-substance 
round  the  nucleus,  does  not  stain  with  carmine  or  with  certain 
other  dyes.  The  discharged  cell  in  similar  prejjarations  (Fig.  67  b) 
differs  from  the  loaded  cell  in  the  amount  of  transparent  non- 
sttiining  material  being  much  less  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  cell,  while  the  protoplasmic  cell-substance  around 
the  now  large  and  well-formed  nucleus  Is  not  only,  both  relatively 
and  absolutely,  greater  in  amount,  but  stains  still  more  deeply 
than  in  the  loaded  cell. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  in  the  mucous  cell,  as  in  the 
pancreatic  cell,  the  cell-substance  forms  and  deposits  in  itself 
certain  material  in  the  form  of  granules.     During  secretion  these 

g-anules  disiippear  and  presumably  fonn  part  of  the  secretion, 
ut  the  granules  of  a  mucous  cell  differ  from  thase  of  the 
pancreatic  cell  inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  under  the  influence 
of  reagents  to  be  transformed,  while  still  within  the  cell,  into 
the  transparent  vi.scid  material  which  we  call  nutcin ;  hence  the 
appearances  presented  by  sections  of  hardened  glands.  It  seems 
natural  to  infer  that  the  granules  consist  not  of  mucin  itself 
but  of  a  forerunner  of  mucin,  of  some  substance  which  can  give 
rise  to  mucin,  and  which  we  might  call  mucigen.  And  we  might 
further  infer   that  during   the   act  of  secretion  the  granules  of 
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mucigen  are  transformed  into  masses  of  mucin  and  so  discharged 
from  the  cell.  Under  this  view  the  apfwarances  presented  by  the 
hardened  glands,  as  distinguished  from  the  living  glands,  might  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  under  the  influence  of  the  reagents 
employed,  the  mucigen  of  the  loaded  cells  had  undergone  the 
transformation  into  mucin  without  being  discharged  from  the  cells. 
Up  to  the  present  however  it  has  not  been  found  jxissible  to  isolate 
from  the  gland  any  definite  body,  capable  of  being  converted 
into  mucin,  and  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  not 
only  the  granules  but  part  also  of  the  substance  between 
them  contributes  to  the  fonnation  of  mucin.  Apart  from  this 
complication,  however,  the  general  course  of  events  in  the  mucous 
cell  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  pancreatic  cell ;  the  ooll- 
sabstance  manufivctures  and  loads  itself  with  a  special  prmluct 
(or  special  products);  during  the  act  of  secretion,  this  product, 
undergoing  at  the  time  a  certain  amount  of  change,  is  di.scharged 
from  the  cell  to  fonn  part  of  the  secretion,  and  the  celi-sub-stance, 
stirred  up  to  increased  gi'owth,  subsequently  manufactures  a  new 
supply  of  the  protiuct. 

§236.  The  'central'  or  'chief  cells  of  the  ga.Htric  glands  »<' 
also  exhibit  similar  changes.  In  such  an  animal  as  the  newt-^ 
the  cells  lining  the  gastric  glands  (in  this  anium)  they  are  of  one 
kind  only)  may,  though  with  difficulty,  be  examined  in  the  living 
state.  They  are  then  found  to  be  studded  with  granules  when 
the  stomach  is  at  rest.  During  digestion  these  granules  become 
much  less  numerous  and  are  chiefly  gathered  ucat  the  lumen, 
leaving  in  each  cell  a  clear  outer  zone.  And  in  many  mammals 
the  same  abundance  of  granules  in  the  loaded  cell,  the  same 
paucity  of  granules  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  an  inner  zone 
m  the  discharged  cell,  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  u.se  of  osmic 
acid,  Fig.  68,  in  the  central  cells  of  the  cardiac  glands.  In  the 
cells  of  the  pyloric  glands,  such  granules  are  far  less  obvious. 

When  the  stomach  is  hardened  by  alcohol  these  changes,  like 
the  similar  changes  in  an  albuminous  cell,  are  obscured  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  '  granules '  or  by  their  swelling  up  and  becoming 
difiused  through  the  rest  of  the  cell-substance ;  so  that  though,  in 
sections  so  prepared,  very  striking  differences  are  seen  between 
loaded  and  discharged  cells,  these  are  unlike  those  seen  in  living 
glands.  In  speciniens  taken  from  an  aninml  which  has  not 
been  fed  for  .some  time,  the  central  cells  of  the  gastric  glands 
are  pale,  finely  granular,  and  do  not  stain  readily  mth  carmine 
and  other  dyes.  During  the  early  stages  of  gastric  digestion, 
the  sjvme  cells  are  found  somewhat  swollen,  but  turbid  and 
more  coarsely  granular;  they  stain  much  more  readily.  At 
a  later  stage  they  become  smaller  and  shrunken,  but  are  even 
more  turbid  antl  granular  than  before,  and  stain  still  more 
deeply.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  central  cells  in  the  cardiac 
glandis,  but  also  of  the  cells  of  which  the  pyloric  glands  are  built 
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tip.  In  the  loaded  cell  ven-  little  staining  takes  place,  becanse  the 
amount  of  living  Ktaining  cell-substance  is  small  relatively  to  the 
amount  of  material  with  which  it  is  loaded  and  which  does  not 


Fio.  68.    Gastuc  Qlaxti  op  Maxmju.  (Bat)  dc»i5o  actititt.    (Langle;.) 

e,  the  month  of  the  gUnd  with  its  cylindrical  cells. 

n,  the  neck,  oontainini;  oonipicooaa  ovoid  cells,  with  their  ooaree  protoplasmio 
Detwork. 

/.  the  body  of  the  gland.   The  grannies  are  seen  in  the  central  cells  to  be  limited 
to  tha  inner  portions  of  each  cell,  the  round  nnclens  of  which  is  conspicuous. 


dtain  readily.  In  the  cell  which  after  great  acti\'ity  has  discharged 
itself,  the  cell  is  smaller,  but  what  remains  is  largely  living  cell- 
subHtance,  some  of  it  new,  and  all  staining  readily.  It  would 
appear  also  that  during  the  activity  of  the  cell  some  substances, 
cnjiable  of  being  precipitated  by  alcohol,  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  presence  of  this  material  adds  to  the  turbid  and  granular 
aspect  of  the  cell ;  possibly  also  this  material  contributes  to  the 
staining.  A  similar  material  seems  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
cells  of  albuminous  glands. 

In   the  ovoid  or  border  cells  no  very  characteristic  changes^ 
make   their  appearance.     During  digestion  they  become  larger, 
more    swollen   as   it   were,  and    in   consequence   bulge   out   the 
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basement  membrane,  but  no  characteri.stic  disappearance  of  gra- 
nules can  be  observed.  In  the  living  state,  the  cell-substance  of 
these  ovoid  cells  appears  finely  granular,  but  in  hardener!  and 
prepared  sections  has  a  coarsely  granular  or  a  "  reticulate  "  look 
■which  is  perhaps  less  marked  in  the  swollen  active  cells  than  in 
the  resting  cells. 

§  237.  All  these  various  secreting  cells  then,  pancreatic  cell, 
mucous  cell,  albuminous  cell,  and  central  gastric  cell,  exhibit  the 
same  series  of  events,  modified  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  several 
cases.  In  each  case  the  '  protoplasmic '  cell-substance  manufactures 
and  lodges  in  itself  material  destined  to  fomi  part  of  the  juice 
secreted.  In  the  fresh  cell  thus  material  may  generally  be  recog- 
nized under  the  microscope  by  its  optica!  diameters  as  granules ; 
these  however  are  apt  to  become  altered  by  reagents.  But  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  the  assumption  that  the  material  which  can 
thus  be  recognized  is  the  only  material  thus  stored  up ;  we  may, 
in  future,  by  chemical  or  other  means  be  able  to  differentiate  other 
ftarts  of  the  cell-body  as  being  also  material  similarly  stored  up. 

During  activity,  while  the  gland  is  secreting,  this  material, 
either  unchanged  or  after  undergoing  change,  is  wholly  or  pvrtially 
discharged  from  the  cell.  The  cell  in  corwequence  of  having  thus 
got  rid  of  more  or  less  of  its  load  consists  to  a  larger  extent  of 
actual  living  cell-substance,  this  being  in  many  cases  increased  by 
rapid  new  growth,  though  the  bulk  of  the  discharged  cell  may  be 
less  than  that  of  the  loatle<l  cell. 

This  activity  of  growth  continues  after  the  act  of  secretion,  but 
the  discharged  cell  soon  begins  again  the  task  of  loading  itself 
with  new  secretion  material  for  the  next  act  of  secretion. 

Thus  in  most  cases  there  is,  corresponding  to  the  intermittence 
of  secretion,  an  alternation  of  discharge  and  loading ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  an  alternation  is  not  absolutely  necessarj' 
even  in  the  case  of  intermittent  secretion.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  discharge,  say,  of  '  gi-anules '  during  secretion  should  stir 
up  the  cell  to  an  increased  activity  in  fornung  granul&s,  and  that 
the  formative  actinty  should  cease  when  the  secretory  activity 
ceased.  In  such  a  case  the  number  of  new  granules  formed  might 
always  be  equal  to  the  number  of  old  granules  nsal  up,  and  the 
active  cell  in  spite  of  its  discharge  would  possess  as  many  granules, 
that  is  to  say,  as  large  a  load,  as  the  cell  at  rest.  And  in  the  central 
gastric  cells  of  some  animals  it  would  appear  that  such  a  continued 
balancing  of  load  and  discharge  does  actually  take  place,  so  that  no 
distinction  in  granules  can  be  observed  between  resting  and  active 
cells. 

§  238.  We  spoke  just  now  of  the  material  stored  up  in  the 
cell  and  destined  to  fonn  part  of  the  secretion  as  undergoing  change 
before  it  was  discharged.  In  the  mucous  cell  we  have  seen  that 
the  material  deposited  in  the  living  cell  has  at  first  the  form  of 
granules.     These   granules   however  are  easily  converted  into  a 
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transparent  materifil  lodged  in  the  spaces  of"  the  cell-substance, 
which  material  even  if  not  exactly  identical  with  at  least  cltwely 
resembles  the  mucin  found  in  the  secretion ;  and  appjirently,  in 
the  act  of  secretion  the  granules  flo  undergo  some  such  change. 
In  the  case  of  some  other  glands  moreover  we  have  chemical 
as  well  as  optical  evidence  that  the  material  stored  up  in  the 
cell,  is,  in  part  at  least,  not  the  actual  substance  appearing  in  the 
secretion  but  an  antecedent  of  that  substance. 

An  important  constituent  of  pancreatic  juice  is,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on,  a  body  called  trypsin,  a  ferment  very  similar  to  pepsin, 
acting  on  proteid  bodies  and  converting  them  into  peptone  and  other 
substances.  Though  in  many  respects  alike,  pepsin  and  trypsin  are 
quit*  distinct  bodies,  and  thflfer  marke<lly  in  thisAhat  while  an 
acid  medium  is  necessary  for  the  action  of  pepsin,  an  alkaline 
medium  is  necessary  for  the  action  of  trypsin ;  and  accordingly  the 
pancreatic  juice  is  alkaline  in  contrast  to  the  acidity  of  gastric 
jaiceT)  Trj-psin  can,  like  pepsin  (§  205),  be  extracted  with  gly-1 
ccrin  from  substances  in  which  it  occurs;  glycerin  extracts  of 
trypsin  however  need  for  the  manifestation  of  their  powers  the 
presence  of  a  weak  alkali,  such  as  a  1  p.c.  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

Now  trypsin  is  present  in  abundance  in  normal  pancreatic 
jnice ;  but  a  loaded  pancreas,  one  which  is  ripe  for  secretion,  and 
which  if  excited  to  secrete  would  immediately  pour  out  a  juice  rich 
in  trypsin,  contains  no  tryjisiii  or  a  mere  trace  of  it ;  nay  even  a 
pancreas  which  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  secreting  contains  in  its 
actual  cells  an  insigniHcant  quantity  only  of  trypsin,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  following  experiment. 

If  the  pancreas  of  an  animal,  even  of  one  in  full  digestion,  be 
treated,  while  still  warm  from  the  body,  with  glycerin,  the  glyce- 
rin extract,  as  judged  of  by  its  action  on  fibrin  in  the  presence  I 
of  sodium  carbonate,  is  inert  or  nearly  so  as  regards  proteid  bodies,  j 
If.  however,  the  same  pancreas  be  kept  for  24  hours  before  being ' 
treated  with  glycerin,  the  glycerin  extract  readily  digests  fibrin 
and  other  proteids  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  If  the  pancreas, 
while  still  warm,  be  nibbed  up  in  a  mortar  for  a  few  minutes 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  then  treated  with  glycerin,  the 
glycerin  extract  is  strongly  proteolytic.  If  the  glycerin  extract 
obtained  without  acid  from  the  warm  pancreas,  ancl  therefore  inert, 
be  diluted  largely  with  water,  and  kept  at  35' C.  for  some  time, 
it  becomes  active.  If  treated  with  acidulated  instead  of  distilled 
water,  its  activity  is  much  sooner  developed.  If  the  inert  glyce- 
rin extract  of  warm  pancreas  be  precipitated  with  alcohol  in 
excess,  the  precipitate,  inert  as  a  proteoljrtic  ferment  when  fresh, 
becomes  active  when  exposed  for  some  time  in  an  aqueous  solution, 
rapidly  so  when  treated  with  acidulated  water.  These  facts  shew 
that  a  pancreas  taken  fresh  from  the  body,  even  during  full 
digestion,  contains  but  little  ready-made  ferment,  though  there  is 
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present  in  it  a  body  which,  by  some  kinds  of  decomposition,  gives 
birth  to  the  ferment.  We  may  remark  incidentally  that  though  the 
presence  of  an  alkali  is  essential  to  the  proteolytic  action  of  the 
actual  ferment,  the  formation  of  the  ferment  out  of  its  foreninner 
is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid;  the  acid 
must  be  used  with  care,  Since  the  trypsin,  once  formed,  is  destroyed 
by  acids.  To  this  body,  this  mother  of  the  ferment,  which  has  not 
at  present  been  satisfactorily  isolated,  but  which  appears  to  be  a 
compie.x  body,  splitting  up  into  the  ferment,  which  as  we  have 
seen  is  at  all  events  not  certainly  a  proteid  b<.>dy,  and  into  an  un- 
deniably proteid  body,  the  name  of  zymogen  has  been  applied. 
But  it  is  better  to  reserve  the  term  zymogen  a-s  a  generic  name 
for  all  such  botlies  as  not  being  themselves  actual  ferments,  may  by 
internal  changes  give  rise  to  ferments,  for  all  '  mothers  of  ferment ' 
in  fact ;  and  to  give  to  the  particular  mother  of  the  pancreatic 
proteolytic  ferment,  the  name  trypsinogen. 

Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  shews  that  the  gastric  glands,  both 
the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  glands,  while  they  contain  compara- 
tively little  actual  pepsin,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
zymogen  of  pepsin,  or  pepsinogen ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  pepsinogen   is   hxlgetl   in   the  central  cells   of   the 

■  cardiac  glands  and  in  the  somewhat  similar  cells  which  line  the 
'        whole  of  the  pyloric  gtjuids. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  observe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
K  amount  of  trypsinogen  in  a  jyancreiis  at  any  given  time  rises  and 
^^^  sinks  p^tn  passu  with  the  granular  inner  zone,  i.e.  with  the  amount 
^^BKpf  granules  in  the  cell.  The  wider  the  inner  zone  and  the  more 
^^^Vibundant  the  granules  the  larger  the  amount,  the  narrower  the 

■  zone  and  the  fewer  the  granules  the  smaller  the  amount,  of 
H  trypsinogen ;  and  in  the  cases  of  old-established  fistulse,  where  the 
H       secretion  is  wholly  inert  on  jtrftteids,  the  inner  granular  zone  is 

■  absent  from  the  cells.  And  the  same  parallelism  has  been 
H  observed  between  the  abundance  of  granules  in  the  central  cells 
H       and  the  quantity  of  pepsinogen  present  in  the  gastric  glands. 

"  The   parallelism  however,  at   all   events   m   the   case  of  the 

pancreas,  appears  not  to  be  absolute,  for  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  pitncreas  of  dogs  after  long  starvation  there  is  little  or  no 
trypsinogen  in  the  gland  and  yet  the  cells  exhibit  a  marked  inner 

I  zone  of  granules.  Moreover  we  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  granules  of  the  pancreatic  cell  are  wholly 
composed  of  trypsinogen ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  pan- 
creatic juice  contains  besides  trypsin  not  only  other  important 
ferments  but  also  certain  proteid  constituents ;  and  the  granules, 
which  are  of  a  proteid  nature,  probably  supply  these  proteids  of 
the  juice.  Hence  the  parallelism  between  granules  and  trypsinogen 
is  at  best  an  incomplete  one.  But  even  such  an  incomplete  paral- 
lelism is  of  value.  The  granules  whatever  their  nature  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  metabolism  of  the  cell,  lodged  for  a  while  in  the 
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cell-substance  but  eventually  dischai'ged ;  and  certain  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  several  secretions,  such  as  mucin,  trj'psin,  pepsin 
and  the  like  appear  to  be  in  a  similar  way  products  of  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  cell,  lodged  for  a  while  in  the  cell-substance,  not  in 
all  cases  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  will  be  discharged 
ftx)m  the  cell,  but  in  an  antecedent  phase  such  as  zymogen  or  the 
like,  and  in  all  cas&s  ultimately  ejected  from  the  cell,  to  supply 
part  and  generally  the  important  part  of  the  secretion. 

§  239.  The  act  of  secretion  itself.  The  above  discussion  pre- 
jjares  us  at  once  for  the  statement  that  the  old  view  of  secretion 
according  to  which  the  gland  picks  out,  separates,  secretes  (hence 
the  name  secretion)  and  so  filters  as  it  were  from  the  common 
store  of  the  blo<id  the  several  constituents  of  the  juice,  is  untenable. 
According  to  that  view  the  specific  activity  of  any  one  giond  was 
confined  to  the  task  of  letting  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  pass 
from  the  capillaries  surrounding  the  alveolus  through  the  cells  to 
the  channels  of  the  ducts,  while  refusing  a  passage  to  others.  We 
now  know  that  certain  important  con.stituents  of  each  juice,  the 
pepsin  of  gastric  juice,  the  mucin  of  saliva  and  the  like,  are  formed 
in  the  cell,  and  not  obtained  ready  made  from  the  bloixi.  A  minute 
quantity  of  pepsin  does  exist  it  is  true  in  the  blood,  but  there  are 
reasoas  for  thinking  that  this  has  made  its  way  back  into  the  blood, 
either  being  ab.sorbed  from  the  interior  of  the  stomach  or,  as  seems 
more  probable,  picked  up  directly  from  the  gastric  glands ;  and  so 
with  some  of  the  other  constituents  of  other  juices.  The  chief  or 
specific  constituents  of  each  juice  are  formed  in  the  cell  itself. 

But  the  juice  secreted  by  any  gland  consists  not  only  of  the 
specific  substances  such  as  mucin,  pepsin  or  other  ferment,  i.ir  other 
bodies,  found  in  it  alone,  but  als(j  of  a  large  ijuantity  of  water,  and 
of  various  other  substances,  chiefly  salines,  common  to  it,  to  other 
juices  and  to  the  blood.  Anfl  the  question  arises.  Is  the  water, 
are  the  salts  and  other  common  substances  furnished  by  the  same 
act  as  that  which  supplies  the  specific  con.stituents  ? 

Certain  facts  suggest  that  they  are  not.  For  instance,  as 
mentioned  some  time  ago,  in  the  submaxillarj'  gland  of  the  dog, 
stimulation  of  the  chorda  tyrapani  produces  a  copious  flow  of 
saliva,  which  is  usually  thin  and  limpid,  while  stimulation  of  the 
cervical  sjnnpathetic  produces  a  scanty  flow  of  thick  viscid  saliva. 
That  is  to  say,  stimulation  of  the  chorda  has  a  marked  effect  in 
promoting  the  di.scharge  of  water,  while  stimulation  of  the  syni- 
j>athetic  has  a  marked  effect  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  mucin. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  case  of  the  parotid  of  the  dog.  In  this 
gland  stimulation  of  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve,  the  auriculo-temjxjral, 
y)roduces  a  copious  flow  of  limpid  saliva,  while  stimulation  of  the 
spnpathetic  produces  itself  little  or  no  secretion  at  ail :  but  when 
the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  stimulated  at  the 
same  time,  the  saliva  which  flows  is  much  richer  in  solid  and 
especially  in  organic  matter  than  when  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve 
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is  stimulated  alone.  And  we  have  already  seen  that  in  this  gland 
the  microscopic  changes  following  upon  sympathetic  stimulation 
are  more  conspicuous  than  those  which  follow  upon  cerebro-spinal 
stimulation. 

These  and  other  facts  have  led  to  the  conception  that  the 
act  of  secretion  consists  of  two  parts,  which  in  one  ca.se  may 
coincide,  in  another  may  take  place  apart  or  in  different  propor- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  di.schargo  of  water  tuirrj-ing 
with  it  common  soluble  substances,  chiefly  salines,  derived  from 
the  blood ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  metabolic  activity  of  the  cell- 
substance  gives  rise  to  the  specific  con.stitucnts  of  the  juice.  To 
put  the  matter  broadly,  the  latter  process  produces  the  specific 
constituents,  the  former  washes  these  and  other  matters  into  the 
duct.  It  has  been  further  supposed  that  two  kinds  of  nerve  fibres 
exist :  one  governing  the  former  process  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  for  instance,  preponderating,  though  not  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  other  kind,  in  the  chorda  tyrapani;  the 
other  governing  the  latter  process  and  preponderating  in  the 
branches  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  These  have  been  called 
respectively  'secretory'  and  'trophic'  fibres;  but  these  terms  are 
not  desirable.  It  may  be  here  remarked  th.it  even  the  former 
process  is  a  distinct  activity  of  the  gland,  and  not  a  mere  filtra- 
tion. For,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands, 
when  atropin  is  given,  not  only  do  the  specific  constituents  cease 
to  be  ejected  as  a  con.sequence  of  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  but 
the  discharge  of  water,  in  spite  of  the  blood  v&ssels  becoming 
dilated,  is  also  arrested :  no  saliva  at  all  leaves  the  gland.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  salivary  glands  as  regards  the  dependence  of  the 
flow  of  water  on  something  else  besides  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  bl(X)d  vessels,  appears  to  hold  good  with  other  glands 
also.  Indeed  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  very  discharge  of 
water  is  due  to  an  activity  of"  the  cell ;  the  hypothesis  has  been 
put  forward  that  changes  in  the  cell  give  rise  to  the  formation  in 
the  cell  of  substances  which  absorb  water  from  the  bloixl  or  Ij-mph 
on  the  one  side  and  give  it  up  on  the  other  side  into  the  lumen  of 
the  alveolus.  Such  an  hypothesis  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved ; 
but  the  mere  putting  it  forward  raises  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  distinction  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling;  and  other 
considerations  point  in  the  same  direction.  For  instance,  if  the 
common  soluble  salts  prasent  in  a  juice,  as  di.stinguished  from  the 
specific  constituents,  were  merely  carried  into  the  juice  by  the 
rush  so  to  speak  of  water,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  percentage 
of  these  salts  either  remaining  the  same  or  perhaps  decreasing 
when  the  juice  was  secreted  more  rapidly  and  in  fuller  volume. 
But  under  these  circumstances  the  percentage  very  frequently 
increases ;  and  in  general  we  find  that  under  various  circumstances 
the  proportion  of  salts  secreted  to  the  quantity  of  water  secreted 
may  vary  considerably.     Obviously,  while  something  determines 
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'  «f  mMr  fWHiag  iDto  the  aiveoltw,  something  else  de- 
I  bvir  ara^  cMfeooaDoo  aohiUe  salts  that  water  contains,  and 
■l9  wimoffcing  elae  detenmnea  to  what  extent  that  water  is  also 
brfsa  vHh  nfudfte  eonatitnents  and  other  organic  bodies.  The 
wh/A^  aetioo  is  too  complicated  to  be  described  as  consisting 
af  tlie  two  ffoci—cs  mentiooed  above,  bat  thg  time  has 
for  dmr  and  definite  statements  (Ever^-thing 
to  sberw  that  the  cell  is  the  prime  agent  m  the 
whob  bwOMa.  thoogh  we  cannot  at  present  define  the  nature  | 
of  Um  Miuni  changea  in  the  cell,  nor  can  we  say  how  those 
are  aiactlv  related  to  each  other,  to  changes  of  the  blood- 
I  io  the  buKxl  veaaels,  or,  we  may  add,  to  changes  taking 
ylMM  IB  Um  lymph-spAces  which  lie  between  the  blood  and  the 

MTo  may  perhaps  add  that,  since  in  certain  cutaneous  se- 
CMiing  gUnda  the  alvcohiH,  or  what  corresponds  to  the  alveolus, 
in  wrMp|M<d  round  with  plain  muscular  fibres,  the  contraction  of 
which  appears  to  force  the  socrution  outwards,  the  idea  has  been 
lUggesteu  that  in  glands,  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  the  ccU- 
niMaoc<.*  riiuking  unv  iif  "  prntoplaMmic  "  contraction  instead  of 
aetoal  mtmc  ular  cuntniction,  may  force  part  of  the  cell  contents 
iuUi  tln'  luiMi'n  iif  th(!  alveolus.  Such  a  mode  of  secretion  would 
be  (:om|»mblc  to  the  ejection  of  undigested  material,  or  "  excre- 
tion," by  an  ama'ba.  But  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  in 
fiivtiur  of  this  view. 

§  240.  Thniiij^hovit  th»>  above  we  have  spoken  as  if  the 
Morct  ion  were  funtiMlifd  (.•xi'lii.sivt.'ly  by  the  cells  of  the  alveoli  or 
■OcreluiK  portion  of  the  gliiiid,  a.s  if  the  epithelium  cells  lining  the 
ducts,  or  fonduoting  portion  of  the  ^lantl,  contributi'd  nothing  to  the 
a«rt.  In  the  gastric  glands  the  wlemler  cells  lining  the  mouths  of  the 
j(liuuU  (which  correspond  to  ducts)  and  covering  the  ridges  between, 
are  nuieous  cells  neoretiiig  into  the  stomach  generally  a  small,  but 
UiidiT  Hlmonnul  corulitiuiis  n  large,  ntiiount  of  uiucu-s,  which  has 
IIm  uwi»  but  \h  not  an  ex,senl.i;il  jmiH.  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  the 
•wliviiry  gliuidi*  we  can  hiinlly  Nn])jM)se  that  the  long  stretch  of 
rhAj'tuaenslio  colunmar  epithelium  which  n;aches  from  the  alveoli 
til  the  mouth  of  the  long  main  duct  serves  simply  to  furnish  a 
nntiMtth  lining  to  the  conducting  passages;  but  we  have  as  yet 
no  clear  imlieationx  of  what  the  function  of  this  epithelium  can  be. 

§  241  Hi'fi.ri'  we  leave  the  inwhanism  of  secretion  there  are 
QOe  i»r  ii>  |K>inl~H  which  deserve  attention. 

In  tn — :„  ;  ,  ;  I'W  of  the  giwtric  glands  we  spoke  as  if  pepsin 
war*  the  only  nnftorUuit  constituent  of  giwlric  juice,  whereas,  as  we 
h««"0  prnvjously  won,  the  ivcid  is  0({uallv  essential.  The  formation 
of  the  freo  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  vorj-  obscure,  and  many 
tn^tuoun  but  iinsAtisfantory  views  have  been  put  forward  to 
•K|>lain  iV  It  iioouis  natural  to  sup}Hisc  that  it  arises  in  some  way 
(Iruiii  th0  dvconiiKiaition  of  sodium  chloride  drawn  finom  the  blood ; 
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and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  is  actively  going  on,  the  amount  q{  chlorides  leaving  the 
blood  by  the  kidney  is  proportionately  diminished ;  but  nothing 
definite  cjin  at  present  be  stated  as  to  the  mechanism  of  that 
decomposition.  And  even  admitting  that  the  sodium  chloride  of 
the  bo<ly  at  large  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  chlorine  element  of 
the  acid,  it  appears  more  likely  that  that  element  should  be  sot 
free  in  the  stomach  by  the  decomposition  of  some  highly  complex 
and  unstable  chlorine  compound  previously  generated,  than  that 
it  should  arise  by  the  direct  splitting-up  of  so  stable  a  body  aa 
sodium  chloride  at  the  verj-  time  when  the  acid  is  secreted. 

In  the  frog,  while  pepsin  free  from  acid  is  secreted  by  the 
glands  in  the  li>wer  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  an  acid  juice  is 
afforded  by  glands  in  the  stomach  itself,  which  have  accordingly 
been  called  oxyiittc  {o^vvtiv,  to  sharpen,  acidulate)  glands;  but 
these  oxyntic  glands  appear  also  to  secrete  pepsin.  In  the 
mammal  the  isolated  pylorus  secretes  an  alkaline  juice ;  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  an  acid  juice  is  limited  to  those  portions  of  the 
stomach  in  which  the  gland.s  contain  both  'chief  or  'central,'  and 
'  ovoid  '  or  '  bonier'  celfs.  Nfiw  from  what  has  been  previously  said 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  cells  do  secrete  pepsin.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  formation  of 
pepsin  by  the  '  border '  or  '  ovoid '  cells,  though  this  was  once 
suppo8e<l  to  be  the  case  and  these  cells  were  unfortunately 
formerly  called  'peptic'  cells.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
border  cells  secrete  acid ;  but  the  argument  is  at  present  one  of 
exclusion  only,  there  being  no  direct  proof  that  these  cells  actually 
manufacture  the  acid. 

The  rennin  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  same  cells  which 
manufacture  the  pepsin,  that  is,  by  the  chief  cells  of  the  fundus 
generally  and  to  some  extent  by  the  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands. 
We  may  add  that  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  zymogen 
of  rennin  analogous  to  the  zyinogen  of  pepsin  or  of  tr^'psin. 

The  mucus  which  is  present  as  a  thin  layer  over  the  surface 
of  the  fivsting  stomach,  and  which  especially  in  herbivorous  animals 
is  increasetl  during  digestion,  comes  as  we  have  said  from  the 
mucous  cells  which  line  the  mouths  of  the  several  glands  and 
cover  the  intervening  surfaces. 

§  242.  We  previously  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  the  stomach  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion 
Largely  increased  the  activity  of  the  secreting  cells.  This  has  led 
to  the  idea  that  one  effect  of  food  is  to  'charge  the  gastric  cells  \vith 
pepsinogen,  and  that  certain  articles  of  food  might  be  considered 
as  e.specially  peptogenous,  i.e.  conducive  to  the  formation  of  pepsin. 
Such  a  view  is  tempting,  but  needs  as  yet  to  be  more  fully  sup- 
ported by  facts. 

§  243.  Seeing  the  great  solvent  power  of  both  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juice,  the  question  is  naturally  suggested,  Why  does 
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ii4  it/i9^^J^3lgTK»..  IBooeh. 

iix/siM^iU^)'  )(vvuu<i  ^ivdVitn^y  -dy^^^tfUfd,  vie.  iv  «»»«  vhaa  destdi  Las 
'<(UkiUi  ^l^-  nvMni^tiy  <4t  *  Alii  iJbgiaiudii.  Jjq  «o  urdioarr  d«sdL 
4ilK.'  uu^mWjMU'-  ^Mittiufe  iv  jwk;«^d1a;  Wur«  xhv  ^innUtftiuti  is  «  an  eud. 
''jt'^  tiWi:  ie  Mv  ti^itJ  vi/tiw;  i«  iivjxi^  ijuju^  wjbidb  uvi-arte 
dM^  i^m^j(  41)^^*34  k  nhtf^ff*  i>/  Um:  £iti(^,  tiuct  tibe  k^  csa  liTing 
^'.<^  z^'  4^'  ^4M  ''/  «  iivW  f^tiAM  ifjifAwi^i  iuU>  liMi  tstoixtaidi  of « 
41^  Um'vvii^  «t  K«mA^  &Htuiw  i«  ftMiiily  dJ^^mUKl  It  ha«  been 
Mi^ji^4.»iui(^  <ii#4>  (liiti  hl4MA^^>un<mi  Jmx^  up  ao  aJkaJinity  KoSnanai, 
iff  fMiVUidi/J^  dm  wMtijf  '4'  iiiM  luk'M  m  \ht>  r*>pfja  </f  the  g-laods 
t|M!/;>M.-|vi^j   inti  iUUi  wiji  fvA  tfXfAaw  why  tb«  (Muiicnatic  juice, 

mtUMt  »4  iim  imutfitiM  iiMulf,  itr  why  th«  digiwtive  cefls  of  the 
\^fA\iMt  M/^i^fUtX'i'm  ttr  hyUitietMm  tU*  luA  dig<wt  themmlven.  We 
Htivi^f^  1*^1  iti  (Uttiti  luii  uintlttin  why  iim  aniuiha,  while  di«eolviiig 
ii\tti  imiUtiA»tim  'd  i\m  uwMlh/wtxl  dJAtom,  doeH  not  dissolve  its 
<«WN  )iM'<'t'/(>lH'>(Ni  Wu  (mniuA,  fumwur  thw  question  at  all  at 
^M'ww>f«l',  M>y  ltiM>'t»  i\m\  tt)«  Niitiilttr  ono,  why  the  delicate  proto- 

tii\mm  iif  wo  Mit'flM  rwJNlM  during  life  the  entrance  into  itself 
}y  tMiMMJH  itf  um'»  wtitfr  thwi  it  ru<{uiruH  to  carry  on  its  work, 
WhJiu  n  |°HW  liMfliitinUi  atlttf  it  iM  dead  water  enters  freely  by 
(WMi'MJct,  »l)d  thu  titftttitM  of  thiit  entrance  become  abundantly 
dV)tiuitl<  )»y  tliti  fitrntiiliun  of  buUn  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
(ll'tttiiiilwiMi- 


SEC.  4.     THE  PROPERTIES  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  BILE, 
PANCREATIC  JUICE  AND  SUCOUS  ENTERICUS. 


§  244  In  the  living  body  the  food,  subjected  to  the  action 
first  of  the  saliva  and  then  of  the  gastric  juice,  undergoes  in  the 
stomach  changes  which  we  shall  presently  consider  in  detail,  and 
the  food  80  changed  is  passed  on  into  the  small  intestine,  where  it 
is  further  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  bile  secreted  by  the  liver, 
of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  by  the  pancreas,  and  possibly  to  some 
extent,  though  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  of  a  juice  secreted  by  the 
intestine  itself,  and  called  succus  entericus.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  study  the  minute  structure  of  the  liver  in  connection  with  other 
functions  of  the  liver  more  important  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
secretion  of  bile,  namely  the  formation  of  glycogen,  and  other 
metabolic  events  occurring  in  the  hepatic  cells ;  we  have  already 
studied  the  stnicture  of  the  pancreas ;  and  the  structure  of  the 
intestine  will  best  be  considered  by  itself.  We  therefore  turn  at 
once  to  the  properties  and  characters  of  the  above-named  juices. 


Bile. 

Though  bile,  after  secretion  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  Ls  passed 
on  along  the  hepatic  duct,  it  is  in  the  case  of  most  animals  not 
poured  at  once  into  the  duodenum  but  taken  by  the  cystic  duct  to 
the  reservoir  of  the  gall-bladder.  Here  it  remains,  until  such  time 
as  it  is  needed,  when  a  quantity  is  poured  along  the  common  bile 
duct  into  the  intestine. 

The  quality  of  bile  varies  much,  not  only  in  different  animals, 
but  in  the  same  animal  at  different  times.  It  is  moreover  affected 
by  the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  the  gall-bladder ;  bile  taken  direct 
from  the  hepatic  duct,  especially  when  secreted  rapidly,  contains 
little  or  no  mucus;  that  taken  from  the  gall-bladder,  as  of 
slaughtered  oxen  or  sheep,  is  loaded  mfch  mucu.s.  The  colour  of 
the  bile  of  carnivorous  and  omnivorous  animals,  and  of  man,  is 
generally  a  bright  golden  red,  but  in  man  may  be  a  greenish 
yellow;  that  of  herbivorous  animals   is  a  yellowish  green,   or  a 
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bright  green,  or  a  dirty  green,  according  to  circumstances,  being 
much  modified  by  retention  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  reaction 
is  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
composition  of  human  bile  taken  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  there- 
fore containing  much  more  mucus  as  well  as,  relatively  to  the 
~  plids,  more  water  than  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct. 


Water     

Solida  :— 
Bile  Salts 
Fsts,&«. 
CholeBterin 
MocTU  and  Pigment 
Inorganic  Saltn... 


Id  1000  porta. 
...      859-2 

91-4 

9-2 

2-6 
29-8 

7-8 

140-8 


TIm  entire  absence  of  proteids  is  a  marked  feature  of  bile ; 
pancreatic  juice,  as  we  shall  see,  contains  a  considerable  quantity, 


jva,  «4  we 


have 


seen,  a  small  quantity,  nonnal  gastric  juice 
probably  attll  leas,  and  bile  none  at  all.  Even  the  bile  which  has 
Men  Kiatned  some  time  in  the  gall-bladder,  though  nch  in  mucus, 
MOtatns  no  proteids.  The  mucin  of  bile  difTers  from  that  of  saliva 
(§  197)  ta  being  soluble  in  an  exce.ss  of  acetic  acid,  in  not  giving 
naa  to  aajr  reducing  substance,  and  in  containing  a  considerable 
<|l)Mllitjr  of  pboapEorus;    it   resembles   in   some   points  nucleo- 


Tb«  eoostituents  which  form,  apart  from  the  mucus,  the  great 
tailk  ot  the  solids  of  bile  and  which  deserve  chief  attention,  are  the 
its  and  the  bile-salts ;  of  these  we  shall  speak  immediately. 
'With  regard  to  the  inorganic  salts  actually  present  as  such  sodium 
I  are  conspicuous,  sodium  chloride  amounting  to  2  or  more  per 
sodium  i)hofiphate  to  nearly  as  much,  the  rest  being  earthy 
pllosphates  and  other  matters  in  small  quantity.  The  presence  of 
!/»«,  to  the  extent  of  about  HQQ  p.  c,  is  interesting,  since,  as  we 
sImU  see,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  pigment  of  bile, 
ilMlf  frse  from  iron,  is  derived  from  iron-holding  haemoglobin : 
•on*,  at  least,  of  the  iron  set  free  during  the  conversion  of  nterao- 

Cbia  into  bile  pigment,  which  probably  takes  place  in  the  liver, 
b  its  way  into  the  bile.  Bile  also  appears  to  contain  a  small 
qtuntity,  at  all  events  occasionally,  of  other  metals,  such  as  man- 
fpaoase  and  copper;  metals  introduced  into  the  body  are  apt  to 
M  ratainsd  in  the  liver  and  eventually  leave  it  by  the  bile. 

Th«  umnll  quantity  of  fat  present  consists  in  part  of  the  complex 
\»>t\y  l«cithin. 

J'h«  p«H:uliar  body  choUsterin,  which  though  fatty  looking  (hence 
tiis  name '  bile  fat')  is  really  an  alcohol  with  the  composition  CaH^^O, 
is  conspicuous  by  its  quantity  and  constancy.  It  forms  the  greater 
part  of  most  gall-stones,   though   some  are  composed  chiefly  of 
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pigment.  Insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  though  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chioroform  &c.,  it  is 
dissolved  by  the  bile-salts  in  aqueous  solution  and  hence  is  present 
in  solution  in  bile.     Its  physiological  functions  are  obscure. 

The  ash  of  bile  consists  largely  of  soda,  derived  partly  from  the 
sodium  chloride  and  partly  from  the  bile-salts,  of  sulphates  derived 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  from  the  latter,  and  of  phosphates  partly  ready 
formed,  and  in  part  derived  from  the  lecithin. 

§  246.  Pigments  of  Bile.  The  natural  golden  red  colour  of 
normal  human  or  carnivorous  bile  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Bili- 
rubin.  This,  which  is  also  the  chief  pigmentary  constituent  of  gall- 
stones, and  occurs  largely  in  the  urine  of  jaundice,  may  be  obtamed 
in  the  form  either  of  an  orange-coloured  amorphous  powder,  or  of 
well-formed  rhombic  tablets  and  prisms.  Insoluble  in  water,  and 
but  little  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, and  in  alkaline  fluids.  Its  composition  is  C,»HiiNaO, . 
Treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid  yellow  with 
nitrous  acid,  it  displays  a  succession  of  colours  in  the  order  of  the 
spectrum.  The  yellowish  golden  red  becomes  green,  this  a 
greenish  blue,  then  blue,  next  violet,  afterwards  a  dirty  red,  and 
finally  a  pale  yellow.  This  characteristic  reaction  of  bilirubin  is  the 
basis  of  tne  so-called  Gmelin's  test  for  bile-pigments.  Each  of  these 
stages  represents  a  distinct  pigmentary  substance.  An  alkaline 
soluti(m  of  bilirubin,  exposed  m  a  shallow  ves.sel  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  turns  green,  becoming  converted  into  Biliverdin  (djHisNaOi), 
the  green  pigment  of  herbivorous  biie.  Biliverdin  is  also  found 
at  times  in  the  urine  of  jaundice,  and  is  probably  the  body  which 
gives  to  bile  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice, 
as  in  biliary  vomits,  its  characteristic  green  hue.  It  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin  in  Gmelin's  test.  Treated  with 
oxidizing  agents  biliverdin  runs  through  the  same  series  of  colours 
as  bilirubin,  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  golden  red. 

§  246.  The  Bile-salts.  These  consist,  in  man  and  many  animals, 
of  sodium  glycockolate  and  taurockola-te,  the  proportion  of  the  two 
var)'ing  in  different  animals.  In  man  both  the  total  quantity  of 
bile-salts  and  the  proportion  of  the  one  bile-salt  to  the  other  seem 
to  vary  a  good  deal,  but  the  glycochoiate  is  said  to  be  always  the 
more  abundant.  In  ox-gall,  sodium  glycochoiate  is  abundant,  and 
taurocholate  scanty.  The  bile-salts  of  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and  other 
camivora,  consist  exclusively  of  the  latter. 

Insoluble  in  ether  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  the 
aqueous  solutions  having  a  decided  alkaline  reaction,  both  salts 
may  be  obtained  by  crystallisation  in  fine  acicular  ne€^dtes.  They 
are  exceedingly  deliquescent.  The  solutions  of  both  acids  have 
a  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 

Preparation.  Bile,  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  in  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  extracted  with  alcohol.  If  not  colourless,  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  must  be  further  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
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alcohol  distilled  off.  The  dry  residue  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  to  the  alcoholic  filtrate  anhydrous  ether  is  added  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed.  On  staijding  the  cloudy  precipitate  becomes 
transformed  into  a  crystalline  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
alcohol  be  not  absolute,  the  crystals  are  very  apt  to  be  changed  into  a 
thick  syrupy  fluid.  This  mass  of  crystals  has  been  often  spoken  of  as 
6i7tn.  Both  salts  are  thus  precipitated,  so  that  in  such  a  bile  as  that  of 
the  ox  or  man  bilin  consists  both  of  sodium  glycocholate  and  sodium 
taurocholate.  The  two  may  be  sepjarated  by  precipitation  from  their 
aqueous  solutions  with  sugar  of  lead,  which  throws  down  the  former 
much  more  readily  than  the  latter.  The  acids  may  be  separated  from 
their  respective  salts  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  lead- 
acetate  and  sulphydric  acid. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric)  or  caustic 
potash,  or  baryta  water,  glycocholic  acid  is  split  up  into  cholalic 
(cholic)  acid  and  elycin.  Taunwholic  acid  may  similarly  be  split 
up  into  cholalic  acid  and  taurin.     Thus 

glyooobolic  acid  cholalic  acid  glvcin 

C«H„NO.  +  H,0  =  C„H„0,  +  CH., .  NH,  (CO  .  OH) 

taurochoUc  acid  cholalic  acid  tniirin 

C«H«NSO,  +  H,0  =  C«H^O.  +  C,H,.  NH, .  SO,H. 

Both  acids  contain  the  same  non-nitrogenous  acid,  cholalic  acid ; 
but  this  acid  is  in  the  first  case  associated  or  conjugated  with  the 
important  nitrogenou.s  btxly  glycin,  or  amido-acetic  acid,  which  is  a 
compound  formed  from  ammonia  and  one  of  the  "fatty  acid"  scries, 
viz.  acetic ;  and  in  the  second  case  with  taurin,  or  amido-ethyl- 
sulphonic  acid,  that  is,  a  compound  into  which  representatives  of 
ammonia,  of  the  ethyl  group,  and  of  sulphuric  acid  enter.  The 
decomposition  of  the  bile  acids  into  cholalic  acid  and  taurin  or 
glycin  respectively  takes  place  naturally  in  the  intestine,  the 
glycin  and  taurin  being  probably  absorbed,  so  that  from  the  two 
acids,  after  they  have  served  their  purpose  in  digestion,  the  two 
ammonia  compounds  are  returned  into  the  bloou.  Each  of  the 
two  acids,  or  cholalic  acid  alone,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  cane-sugar,  gives  a  magnificent  purple  colour  (Pettenkofer's 
test)  with  a  characteristic  spectrum.  A  similar  colour  may  how- 
ever often  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  same  bodies  on 
albumin,  amyl  alcohol,  and  some  other  organic  bodies. 

§247.     Action  of  Bile  on  Food.     In  .some  animals  at  least  bile 
contains  a  ferment  capable  of  converting  starch  into  sugar;  but  its  i 
action  in  this  respect  is  wholly  subordinate.     Its  presence  however 
seems  to  be  favourable  to  the  amylolytic  action  of  pancreatic  juice, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

On  proteids  bile  has  no  direct  digestive  action  whatever,  but 
being,  generally  at  least,  alkaline,  and  often  strongly  so,  tends  to 
neutrahse  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  as  they  pass  into  the 
duodenum,  and  as  we  shall  see  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  action  of 
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the  pancreatic  juice.  To  peptic  action  it  is  distinctly  antagonistic; 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bile  renders  gastric  juice  inert 
towards  proteids.  Moreover  when  bile,  or  a  solution  of  bile-salts,  is 
added  to  a  fluid  containing  the  products  of  gastric  digestion,  a 
precipitate  takes  place,  consisting  of  such  bye-products  as  may  be 
present,  of  peptone,  pepsin  and  bde-salts.  The  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved  in  an  excess  of  bile  or  solution  of  bile-salts ;  but  the  pepsin 
though  redissolved  remains  inert  towards  proteids.  This  precipi- 
tation actually  does  take  place  in  the  duodenum,  and  we  shall 
speak  of  it  again  later  on. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  bile  on  fats,  the  following  state- 
ments may  be  made : 

Bile  has  a  slight  solvent  action  on  fats,  as  seen  in  its  use  by 
painters.  It  has  by  itself  a  slight  but  only  slight  emulsifying 
power ;  a  mixture  of  oil  and  bile  separate  after  shaking  rather 
less  rapidly  than  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water.  With  fatty  acids 
bile  forms  soaps.  It  is  moreover  a  solvent  of  solid  soaps,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  emulsion  of  fats  is  under  certain  circum- 
stances at  all  events  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  soaps  in  stjlution. 
Hence  bile  is  probably  of  much  greater  use  as  an  emidsion  agent 
when  mi.xed  with  pancreatic  juice  than  when  acting  by  itself  alone. 
To  this  point  we  shall  return.  Lastly,  the  passage  of  fats  through 
membranes  is  assisted  by  wetting  the  membranes  with  bile,  or 
with  a  solution  of  bile-salts.  Oil  mil  pass  to  a  certain  extent 
through  a  filter-paper  kept  wet  with  a  solution  of  bile-salts,  where- 
as it  will  not  pass  or  passes  with  extreme  diflSculty  through  one 
kept  constantly  wet  with  distilled  water. 

Bile  possesses  some  antiseptic  qualities.  Out  of  the  body  its 
presence  hinders  various  putrefactive  processes ;  and  when  it  is 
prevented  fi"om  flowing  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  undergo  changes  difieront  from  those  which  take 
place  under  normal  conditions,  and  leading  to  the  appearance  of 
various  products,  especially  of  ill-smelling  gases. 

These  various  actions  of  bile  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the  bile- 
salts  and  not  on  the  pigmentary  or  other  constituents. 

^/^  Pancreatic  Juice. 

§  248.  Natural  healthy  pancreatic  juice  obtained  by  means  of 
a  temporary  pancreatic  fistula  differs  from  the  digestive  juices  of 
which  we  have  alrcjidy  spoken,  in  the  comparatively  large  quantity 
of  proteids  which  it  contains.  Its  composition  varies  according  to 
the  rate  of  secretion,  for,  with  the  more  rapid  flow,  the  increase  of 
t<jtal  solids  does  not  keep  pace  vrith  that  of  the  water,  though  the 
ash  remains  remarkably  constant. 

By  an  incision  through  the  linea  alba  the  pancreatic  duct  (or  ducts) 
can  easily  be  found  either  in  the  rabbit  or  in  the  dog,  and  a  cannula 
secured  in  it.     There  is  no  difficulty  about  a  temporary  fistula;  but 
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with  permanent  fifitulK  the  secretion  is  apt  to  become  altered  in  nature, 
and  to  lose  many  of  its  characteristic  properties.  Some,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  permanent  fistulaa  without  any  impairment  of 
the  secretion. 

Healthy  pancreatic  juice  is  a  clear,  somewhat  viscid  fluid, 
frothing  when  shaken.  It  has  a  very  decided  alkaline  reaction, 
and  contains  few  or  no  structural  constituents. 

The  average  amount  of  solids  in  the  pancreatic  juice  (of  the 
dog)  obtained  from  a  temporary  fistula  is  about  8  to  10  p.  c;  but 
in  even  thoroughly  active  juice  obtained  from  a  permanent  fistula, 
is  not  more  than  about  2  to  5  p. c,  '8  being  morganic  matter; 
and  this  is  probably  the  normal  amount.  The  important  con- 
stituents of  quite  fresh  juice  are  albumin,  a  peculiar  form  of  ] 
proteid  allied  to  myosin,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  clotting,  a  small 
amount  of  fats  and  soaps,  and  a  comparatively  large  quantity 
of  sodium  carbonate,  t«i  which  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  juice 
is  due,  and  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  associated  with  the 
proteids. 

Since,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  pancreatic  juice  contains  a 
ferment  acting  energetically  on  proteid  matters  in  an  alkaline 
me<lium,  it  rapidly  digests  its  own  proteid  constituents,  and,  when 
kept,  speedily  changes  in  character.  The  myosin-like  clot  is 
dissolved,  and  the  juice  soon  contains  a  peculiar  form  of  alkali- 
albumin  (precipitable  by  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate)  as 
well  as  small  quantities  of  leucin,  tyrasin  and  peptone,  which  seem 
to  be  the  products  of  self-digestion  and  are  entirely  absent  from 
the  perfectly  fresh  juice. 

§  249.  Action  on  Food-stuffs.  On  starch,  pancreatic  juice 
acts  with  great  energy,  rapidly  converting  it  into  sugar  (chiefly 
maltose).  All  that  has  been  said  in  tliis  respect  concerning 
saliva  might  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  pancreatic  juice,  except 
that  the  activity  of  the  latter  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
former.  Pancreatic  juice  and  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  gland 
are  always  capable  of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  whether  the 
animal  from  which  they  were  taken  be  starving  or  well  fed.  From 
the  juice,  or,  by  the  glycerin  method,  from  the  gland  itaelf,  an 
amylolytic  ferment  may  be  approximately  isolated. 

On  proteids  pancreatic  juice  also  exercises  a  solvent  action,  so 
far  similar  to  that  of  gastric  juice  that  by  it  proteids  are  converted 
into  peptone.  If  a  few  shreds  of  fibrin  are  thrown  into  a  small 
quantity  of  pancreatic  juice,  they  speedily  disappear,  especially  at 
a  temperature  of  35°  C,  and  the  mixture  is  found  to  contain 
peptone.  The  activity  of  the  juice  in  thus  converting  proteids 
mto  peptone  is  favoured  by  increase  of  temperature  up  to  40°  or 
thereabouts,  and  hindered  by  low  temperatures ;  it  is  permanently 
destroyed  by  boiling.  The  digestive  powers  of  the  juice  in  fact 
depend,  like  those  of  gastric  juice,  on  the  presence  of  a  ferment 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  may  be  isolated  much  in  the 
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same  way  as  pepsin  is  isolated,  and  to  which  the  name  trypsin  has 
been  given. 

The  appearance  of  fibrin  undergoing  pancreatic  digestion  is 
however  different  from  that  undergomg  peptic  digestion.  In  the 
former  case  the  fibrin  does  not  swell  up,  but  remams  as  opaque  as 
before,  and  appears  to  suffer  corrosion  rather  than  solution.  But 
there  is  a  still  more  important  distinction  between  pancreatic  and 
peptic  digestion  of  proteids.  Peptic  digestion  is  essentially  an 
acid  digestion ;  we  have  seen  that  the  action  only  takes  place  in 
the  presence  of  an  acid,  and  is  arrested  by  neutralisation.  Pan- 
cnrntic  digestion,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  an  alkaline 
digestion  ;  the  action  is  most  energetic  when  some  alkali  is  present; 
and  the  activity  of  an  alkaline  juice  is  hindered  or  delayed  by 
neutralisation  and  arrested  by  acidification  at  lea.st  with  mineral 
acids.  The  glycerin  extract  of  pancreas  is  under  all  circumstances 
as  inert  in  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acid  as  that  of  the  stomach 
in  the  presence  of  alkalis.  If  the  digestive  mixture  be  supplied 
with  sodium  carbonate  to  the  extent  of  1  p.  c,  digestion  proceeds 
rapidly,  just  as  does  a  peptic  mixture  when  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  extent  of  '2  p.  c.  Sodium  carbonate  of  I  p.  c. 
seems  in  fact  to  play  in  trj'ptic  digestion  a  part  altogether 
comparable  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  "2  p.  c.  in  gastric  di- 
gestion. And  just  as  pepsin  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  being  heated 
to  about  40°  with  a  1  p.c.  solution  of  swlium  carbonate,  so  trypsin 
is  rapidly  destroyed  by  being  similarly  heated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  '2  p.c.  Alkaline  bile,  which  arrests  peptic  digestion, 
seems,  if  anything,  favourable  to  tryptic  digestion. 

Corresponding  to  this  difference  in  the  helpmate  of  the  ferment, 
there  is  in  the  two  cases  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  products. 
In  both  cases  peptone  is  produced,  and  in  their  broad  features,  as 
in  the  reactions  given  in  §  203,  pancreatic  peptone  and  gastric 
peptone  are  alike.  Albumoses  also  similar  to  gastric  albumoses 
may  be  found  in  a  pancreatic  digesting  mixture.  The  bye-products 
however  are  different ;  some  amount  of  alkali-albumtn  makes  its 
appearance,  and  at  an  early  stage  the  fibrin  becomes  altered  and 
takes  on  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  alkali-albumin 
and  of  ordinaiy  albumin;  when  fresh  raw,  i.e.  unboiled,  fibrin  is 
acted  upon  by  pancreatic  juice,  one  or  more  globulins  appear  as 
initial  products. 

Further,  there  are  evidences  that  differences,  of  a  more  pro- 
found nature  than  the  above,  exist  between  pancreatic  and  gastric 
digestion.  One  of  these  is  the  appearance,  in  the  pancreatic  diges- 
tion of  proteids,  of  two  remarkable  nitrogenous  crystalline  bodiea, 
leucin  and  tyrosin.  When  fibrin  (or  other  proteid)  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  pancreatic  juice,  the  amount  of  peptone  which  can 
be  recovered  from  the  mixture  falls  far  short  of  tne  original  amount 
of  proteids,  much  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  gastric  juice ;  and 
the  longer  the  digestive  action,  the  greater  is  this  apparent  loss. 
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If  a  pancreatic  digestion  mixture  be  freed  from  the  alkiili-albumm 
by  neutralisation  and  filtration,  the  filtrate  yields,  when  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  a  crop  of  crystals  of  tyrosin.  If  these  be 
removed  the  peptone  may  be  precipitated  from  the  concentrated 
filtrate  by  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  and  sep<vrated 
by  filtration.  The  second  filtrate  upon  being  concentrated  by 
evaporation  yields  abundant  crystals  of  leucin  and  traces  of  tyrosin. 
Thus  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  prtjteid.  which  is  being  digested,  is  so  broken  up  as  to  give 
rise  to  pnxJucts  which  are  no  longer  proteid  in  nature.  From  this 
breaking  up  of  the  proteid  there  arise  leucin,  tyrosin.  and  probably 
several  other  bodi&s,  such  as  fiitty  acids  and  volatile  subsUmces. 

As  is  well  known,  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  the  bodies  which 
make  their  appearance  when  proteids  or  gelatin  are  acted  on  by 
dilute  acids,  alkalis,  or  various  oxidising  agents.  Leucin  is  a  body, 
which  in  an  impure  state  crystallizes  in  minute  round  lumps  with 
an  obscure  radiate  striation,  but  when  pure,  forms  thin  glittering 
flat  crj'staLs.  It  has  the  formula  C,H„NO,  or  CjH,„.NH,(CO.OH) 
and  is  amido-caproic  acid.  Now  caproic  acid  is  one  of  the  "  fatty 
acid  "  series,  so  that  leucin  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
ammonia  with  a  fatty  acid.  Tyrosin,  CgH„NO,,  on  the  other 
hand,  belongs  to  the  "  aromatic  "  series ;  it  is  a  phenyl  compound, 
anfl  hence  allied  to  benzoic  acid  and  hippuric  acid.  So  that  in 
pancreatic  digestion  the  large  complex  proteid  molecule  is  split 
up  into  fatty  acid  and  aromatic  molecules,  some  other  lK)die3 
of  less  importance  making  their  appearance  at  the  same  time. 
We  infer  that  the  proteid  molecules  are  in  some  way  built  up 
out  of  "  fatty  acid  "  and  "  aromatic "  molecules  together  with 
other  components,  and  we  shall  later  on  see  additional  reasons  for 
this  view. 

Among  the  supplementary  products  of  pancreatic  digestion 
may  be  mentioned  the  body  ijidol  (CjH.N),  to  which  apparently 
the  strong  and  peculiarly  faecal  odour  which  sometimes  makes  its 
appcanince  during  pancreatic  digestion  is  due.  Indol,  however, 
unlike  the  leucin  and  tyrosin,  is  not  a  product  of  pure  pancreatic 
digestion,  but  of  an  accompanying  decomposition  due  to  the  action 
of  organised  ferments.  A  pancreatic  digestive  mixture  soon  be- 
comes swanning  with  bacteria,  in  spite  of  ordinary  precautions, 
when  natural  juice  or  an  infusion  of  the  gland  is  used.  When 
isolated  ferment  is  used,  and  atmospheric  germs  are  excluded,  or 
when  pancreatic  digestion  is  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  salicylic 
acid,  or  thymol,  or  some  other  agent  which  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  and  like  organisms  but  permits  the  action  of  the 
trj'psin,  no  odour  is  perceived,  and  no  indol  is  produced. 

After  long-continued  digestion,  especially  when  accompanied  by 

Eutre&ctive  decomposition,  the  amount  of  proteids  which  are  carried 
eyond  the  peptone  stage  and  broken  up,  may  be  verj'  great. 
In  gastric  digestion  such  a  profound  destruction  of  proteid 
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material  occurs  to  a  much  less  extent  or  not  at  all ;  neithei-  leucin 
nor  tyrosin  can  be  consiclere<l  as  natural  products  of  the  action  of 
pepsin.  We  may  here  call  attention  to  an  interesting  point.  We 
said  (§  207)  that  probably  more  kinds  of  peptone  than  one  exist. 
We  have  indeed  reasons  for  thinking  that  in  ga.stric  digestion 
(and  indeed  in  other  decompositions,  as  by  acids  and  high  tempera- 
tures) the  proteid  molecule  is  .split  into  two  peptone  molecules, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  this  important  respect,  that  while 
the  one  peptone  molecule  is  readily  converted  by  the  further  action 
of  trypsin  mto  leucin  and  tyrosin,  the  other  resists  this  action  and 
remains  a  peptone.  The  fonner  has  been  called  hemipeptone,  the 
latter  antipeptone.  This  result  indicates  an  action  on  the  part  of 
pepsin  preparatory  to  that  of  trypsin  ;  but  since  when  a  proteid  is 
acted  upon  by  tiypsin  alone,  only  a  part,  even  after  the  most 
prolonged  action,  is  converted  into  leucin  and  tyrosin,  some  peptone 
always  remaining  as  an  end  product,  it  would  seem  that  tryptic 
digestion  also  gives  rise  to  iuitipeptone.  And  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  the  proteid  molecule,  by  its  very  nature,  consists  of  what 
we  may  call  a  '  hemi  '-moiety  and  an  '  anti  '-moiety. 

On  the  gelatiniferous  elements  of  the  tissues  as  they  actually 
exist  in  the  tissue  previous  to  any  treatment  pancreatic  juice 
appears  to  have  no  solvent  action.  The  fibrillje  and  bundles  of 
fibrillie  of  ordinary  untouched  connective  tissue  are  not  dige.sted 
by  pancreatic  juice,  which  in  this  respect  affortls  a  striking 
contrast  to  gastric  juice.  But  when  they  have  been  previously 
treated  with  acid  or  boiled  so  as  to  become  converte<l  into  actual 
gelatin,  trypsin  is  able  to  dissolve  them,  apparently  changing 
them  much  in  the  same  way  as  does  pepsin,  Tiypsin  will  also 
dissolve  mucin.  Like  pepsin,  it  is  inert  towards  nuclein,  homy 
tis-sues,  and  the  so-called  amyloid  matter. 

On  fats  mncreatic  juice  has  a  twofold  action.  In  the  first 
place  it  emulsifies  fats.  If  hog's  Jard  be  gently  heate<l  until  it 
melts  and  be  then  mixed  with  pancreatic  juice  before  it  soli<lifies 
on  cooling,  a  creamy  emulsion,  lasting  for  almost  an  indefinite  time, 
is  formed.  So  also  when  olive  oil  is  shaken  up  with  pancreatic 
juice,  the  separation  of  the  two  fluids  takes  place  very  slowly, 
and  a  drop  of  the  mixture  under  the  microscope  shews  that  the 
division  of  the  fat  is  very  minute.  An  alkaline  aqueous  infusion  of 
the  gland  has  similar  emuLsifj-ing  powers.  In  the  second  place  pan- 
creatic juice  splits  up  neutral  fats  into  their  respective  acids  and 
glycerin.  Thus  palmitin  (or  tripalinitin)  (C„H,, .  CO  .  O), .  C,H, 
IS  with  the  assumption  of  3H,0  split  up  into  three  molecules  of 
palmitic  acid  3(C„H„.C0.0H)  and  one  of  glycerin  C,H,(OH),; 
and  so  with  the  other  neutral  fats.  If  perfectly  neutral  fat  be 
treated  with  pancreatic  juice,  especially  at  the  bcxly-temperature, 
the  emulsion  which  is  formed  speedily  takes  on  an  acid  reaction, 
and  by  appropriate  means  not  only  the  corresptinding  fatty  acids 
but   glycerin   may  be  obtained  from  the  mixture.     When  alkali 
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is  present,  the  fatty  acids  thus  set  free  form  their  corresponding 
soaps.  Pancreatic  juice  contains  fats,  and  is  consequently  apt  after 
collection  to  have  its  alkalinity  reduced ;  and  an  aqueous  infusion 
of  a  pancreatic  gland  (which  always  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  fat)  very  speedily  becomes  acid. 

Thus  pancreatic  juice  is  remarkable  for  the  power  it  possesses 
of  acting  on  all  the  food-stuffs,  on  starch,  fats  ana  proteids. 

The  action  on  starch,  the  action  on  proteids,  and  the  splitting 
up  of  neutral  fats  appear  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  three  distinct 
ferments,  and  methods  have  been  suggested  for  isolating  them. 
The  emulsifying  power,  on  the  other  huuid,  is  connected  with  the 
general  composition  of  the  juice  (or  of  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the 
glanfl),  being  probably  in  large  measure  dependent  on  the  alkali 
and  the  alkali-albumin  present.  The  proteolytic  ferment  trypsin 
as  ordinarily  prepared  seems  to  be  proteid  in  nature  and  capable 
of  giving  rise,  by  digestion,  to  peptone ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  as 
in  the  case  of  pepsin  and  other  ferments,  whether  the  pure  ferment 
has  yet  been  isolated.  There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
amylolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas  from  ptyalin.  The  term  pan- 
creatin  has  been  variously  applied  to  many  different  preparations 
from  the  gland,  and  its  use  had  perhaps  better  be  avoided. 

The  action  of  pancreatic  juice,  or  of  the  infusion  or  extract  of 
the  gland,  on  starch,  is  seen  under  all  circumstances,  whether  the 
animal  be  fasting  or  not.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  the 
action  on  fats.  On  proteids  the  natural  juice,  when  secreted  in  a 
normal  state,  is  always  active.  The  glycerin  extract  or  aqueous 
infusion  of  the  gland,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
§  238,  is  active  m  proportion  aa  the  trypsinogen  has  been  converted 
into  trypsin. 

Succus  Entericm. 

§  260.  When,  in  a  living  animal,  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  is  ligatured,  so  that  the  secretions  coming  down  from 
above  cannot  enter  its  canal,  while  yet  the  blood-supply  is 
maintained  as  usual,  a  smiall  amount  of  secretion  collects  in  its 
interior.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  aiiccus  entericus,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  furnished  by  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

Succus  entericus  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method,  known 
as  that  of  Thiry  modified  by  Vella.  The  small  intestine  is  divided  in 
two  places  at  some  distance  (30  to  50  cm.)  apart.  By  fine  sutures  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  section  is  carefully  united  with  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  section,  thus  as  it  were  cutting  out  a  whole  piece  of  the 
small  intestine  from  the  alimentary  tract.  In  successful  cases,  union 
between  the  cut  surfaces  takes  place,  and  a  shortened  but  otherwise 
satisfactory  canal  is  re-established.  Of  the  isolated  piece  the  two 
ends    are    separately  brought    through    incisions    in    the  abdominal 
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wall  and  their  mouths  carefoll^r  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
mouth  of  the  piece  opens  on  to  the  exterior.  During  the  process  of 
healing  two  fistulse  are  thus  established,  one  leading  to  the  beginning 
of  and  the  other  to  the  end  of  a  short  piece  of  intestine  quite  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  by  means  of  these  openings  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  can  be  obtained. 

The  quantity  secreted  is  increased  by  feedine  the  animal,  that 
is  by  setting  up  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  the  rest  of  the  ali- 
mentaiy  canal,  though  no  food  be  placed  in  the  loop  itself;  it  is 
also  said  to  be  increased  by  the  administration  of  pilocarpin. 

Succus  entericus  obtained  from  the  dog  by  the  above  method 
is  a  clear  yellowish  fluid  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  solid 
matter  has  been  observed  to  vary  from  1*5  to  2  p.  c.,  including  a 
more  constant  contribution  of  aboat  '5  p.  c  sodium  chloride  and 
•5  p.c.  sodium  carbonate.  It  generally  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
mucus.  It  is  said  to  convert  starch  into  sugar,  and  proteids  mto 
peptone  (the  action  being  very  similar  to  that  of  pancreatic  juice), 
to  split  up  neutral  fats,  to  emulsify  fats  and  to  curdle  milk.  It  is 
also  said  to  convert  rapidly  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar,  and  by  a 
fermentative  action  to  convert  cane-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  this 
again  into  butyric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  free 
hydrogen. 

According  to  the  above  results,  succus  entericus  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  secretion  acting  on  all  kinds  of  food. 
But  even  at  the  nest,  its  actions  are  slow  and  feeble.  Moreover 
many  observers  have  obtained  negative  results,  so  that  the  various 
statements  are  conflicting.  Besides,  we  have  no  extict  knowledge 
as  to. the  amount  to  which  such  a  secretion  takes  place  under 
normal  circumstances  in  the  living  body.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  at  present  at  all  events,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  actual  digestion  of  food  in  the 
intestine  is,  to  any  great  extent,  aided  by  such  a  juice. 

The  scanty  secretion  of  the  large  intestine,  when  obtained  free 
from  mixture  with  food  or  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine, 
appears  to  contain  no  digestive  ferments  at  all;  as  we  shall  see 
later  on,  the  changes  whicn  the  food  undergoes  in  this  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  chiefly  the  results  of  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms. 

§  261.  Ocdl-stones.  Concretions,  often  of  considerable  size, 
known  as  gall-stones,  are  not  unfrequently  formed  in  the  gall 
bladder,  and  smaller  concretions  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
bile  passages.  In  man  two  kinds  of  gall-stones  are  common.  One 
kind  consists  almost  entirely  of  cholesterin,  sometimes  nearly  free 
frova  any  admixture  with  pigment,  sometimes  more  or  less  dis- 
coloured with  pigment.  Gall-stones  of  this  kind  have  a  crystalline 
structure,  and  when  broken  or  cut  shew  frequently  radiate  and 


concentric  markings.     The  other  kind  consists  chiefly  of  bilirubin 
in  combination  with  calcium.    Qall-stones  of  this  kind  are  dark 
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coloured  and  amorphous.  Less  common  than  the  above  are  small 
dark  coloured  stones,  having  often  a  mulberry  shape,  consisting 
not  of  bilirubin  itself,  but  of  one  or  other  derivative  of  bilirubin. 
Qall-stones  consisting  almost  entirely  of  inorganic  salts,  calcic 
carbonates  and  phosphates,  are  also  occasionally  met  with.  In  the 
lower  animals,  m  oxen  for  instance,  bilirubin  gall-stones  are  not 
uncommon,  but  cholesterin  gall-stones  are  rare. 

A  gall-stone  appears  always  to  contain  a  more  or  less  obvious 
'nucleus,'  around  which  the  material  of  the  stone  has  been  de- 
posited, and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  stone ; 
the  real  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  stone  lies  however  in  certain 
changes  in  the  bile,  by  which  the  cholesterin,  or  bilirubin,  or  other 
constituent  ceases  to  remain  dissolved  in  the  bile.  But  we  cannot 
discuss  this  matter  here. 


SEC.  5.     THE  SECRETION  OF  PANCREATIC  JUICE 
AND   OF   BILE. 


§  252.  Tlie  Secretion  of  Pancreatic  Juice.  Although  in  some 
cases,  as  that  of  the  parotid  of  the  sheep,  the  flow  of  saliva  is 
continuous  or  nearly  so,  in  most  animals,  as  in  man,  the  inter- 
mittence  of  the  secretion  is  very  nearly  absolute.  While  foixl  is 
in  the  mouth  saliva  flows  freely,  but  between  meals  only  just 
sufficient  is  secreted  to  keep  the  mouth  moist,  and  probably  the 
greater  part  of  this  is  supplied  not  by  the  larger  salivary  but  by 
the  small  buccal  glands.  The  flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  much  more  prolonged,  being  in  the  rabbit  continuous, 
and  in  the  dog  lasting  for  twenty  hours  after  food.  But  this 
contrast  between  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  that  of  pancreatic 
juice  is  natural,  since  the  stay  of  food  in  the  mouth  even  during 
a  protracted  feast  is  relatively  short,  whereas  the  time  during 
which  the  material  of  a  meal  is  able  in  some  way  or  other  to 
affect  the  pancreas  is  very  prolonged. 

The  flow  though  continuous,  or  nearly  .so,  is  not  uniform.  In 
the  dog  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  begins  immediately  after  food 
has  been  taken,  and  rises  to  a  maximum  which  may  be  reacheil 
within  the  first,  or  as  in  the  ea.se  furnishing  the  diagram  given  in 
Fig.  69  the  second  hour,  but  which  more  commonly  is  not  reached 
until  the  third  or  fourth  hour.  This  rise  is  then  followed  by 
a  fall,  after  which  there  is  a  secondary  rise,  reaching  a  second 
maximum  at  a  very  variable  time  but  generally  between  the  fifth 
and  seventh  hours.  This  second  maximum,  however,  is  never  so 
high  as  the  first. 

The  second  rise  may  be  due  to  material  absorbed  from  the 
intestines  being  carried  in  the  circulation  to  the  pancreas  and 
so  directly  exciting  the  gland  to  activity,  much  in  the  same  way 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  sttimach,  the  absorption  of  digested  material 
promotes  the  flow  of  gastric  juice,  see  §  232 ;  and  a  similar  ab- 
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^^H         sorption   may  contribute   to  the   first   rise   also,   but   it  is  more       V 
^^^^^     probable   that   so   marked   and   sudden  a  rise  as  this  is  carried         1 
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^^^^H               FlO.    69.      DtAOBAM   IU.0BTIUTINO   TBR   IKFLCEKCB   Or  FoOD  ON  TBI    SeCRETIOM  Or              ^M 

^^^H                                               Pamcbextic  Juice.     (N.  0.  Bemsteiii.)                                               ^H 

^^^H                The  abscissie  represent  boura  after  taking  food  ;  the  ordinaten  represent  in  o.o.         ^M 
^^^H           the  amount  of  secretion  in  10  min.     A  marked  rise  is  seen  at  B  immedinteljr  after          H 
^^^^1           food  WM  taken,  with  n  secondary  rise  between  the  4th  and  5th  hours  afterwards.         ^M 
^^^^H           When  the  line  is  dotted  the  observation  was  interrupted.     On  foivd  being  a^^ain          ^t 
^^^H           giTen  at  C,  another  rise  is  seen,  followed  in  turn  by  a  depression  and  a  eecondaiy         ^M 
^^^H          rise  at  the  5th  hoar.    A  very  similar  ourre  would  represent  the  secretion  of  bile.              ^H 

^^^K        out  by  some  nervous  mechanusm.    The  details  of  such  a  mechanism 
^^^H        have  however  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  worked  out.                           ^ 
^^^H              The  pancreas  derives  its  nerves,  which  reach  it  along  its  blood        H 
^^^H         vessels,  from  the  solar  ple.xus  of  the  sympathetic  system,  but  the        H 
^^^H        earlier  origins  of  the  fibres  have  not  been  traced  out ;   some  of       ^ 
^^^H         them  however  certainly  come  through  the  plexus  from  the  right 
^^^B        vagus,  while  others  probably  come  from  the  splanchnic  nerves.               ^J 
^^^H               We  have  no  clear  and  certain  knowledge  that  these  two  sets       ^M 
^^^B         of  fibres  are  related  to  the  secretory  activity  of  the  pancreas  in        " 
^^^1         a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  the  chorda  tynipani  and  cervical 
^^^H         sympathetic  nen-es  are  related   to  the  secretory  activity  of  the         fl 
^^^B         submaxillar)'  gland.     Some  obseners  have  failed  to  obtain  any        " 
^^^1         increase  of  secretion  by  stimulating  the  peripheral  ends  of  the 
^^^H        vagus  nerves;    but   other   observers   have   obtained  positive  re-       ^J 
^^^B        miUs,  the  secretion,  upon  stimulation  of  these  nerves,  not  only       H 
^^^V        increasing  in  quantity  but  changing  in  quality,  the  percentage       ^M 
^^^B         of  solids  being  increased;  this  secretory  influence  of  the  vagus       ^M 
^^^M        nerves  moreover  appeared   to  be  prevented  by  atropin.     Some       H 
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observers  have  also  obtained  an  increase  of  secretion  upon  stimula- 
tion of  the  splanchnic  nerves. 

All  observers  seem  to  agree  that  stimulation  of  the  spinal  bulb 
causes  a  secretion  or  increases  a  secretion  already  going  on,  a 
rt'sult  which  indicates  the  existence  of  some  nervous  mecnanism. 
It  ha.s  also  been  observed  that  the  central  stimulation  of  various 
nerves,  or  other  nervous  events,  may  arrest  a  secretion  already 
going  on,  a  result  which  seems  to  indicate  an  inhibition  of  the 
bulbar  mechanism  at  its  centre.  The  subject  still  needs  further 
inquir}'. 

Wc  have  seen,  §  227,  that  in  the  salivary  glands  the  pressure 
which  may  be  exerted  by  the  fluid  in  the  ducts  is  very  considerable, 
exceeding  it  may  bo  even  the  blood -pressure  in  the  carotid  artery. 
In  this  respect  the  pancreas  differs  from  the  salivary  glands. 
When,  in  a  rabbit,  a  cannula  connected  with  a  vertical  tube  or  a 
manometer  is  placed  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  column  of  fluid 
does  not  rise  above  a  height  corresponding  to  a  pressure  nf  about 
17  mm.  of  mercur)-.  But  at  this  pressure  the  gland  becomes 
cedematous  on  account  of  the  juice  secreted  passing  back  through 
the  walla  of  the  ducts  and  alveoli  into  the  connective  tissue ;  a 
much  higher  pressure  is  needed  to  render  a  salivary  gland 
cedematuus ;  and  whether  the  low  pressure  observed  in  the  pan- 
creas is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  cedema  takes  place  or  to  the 
actual  secretion  not  being  able  to  reach  a  higher  pressure  cannot 
be  stilted  with  certainty. 

§  253.  llie  Secretion  of  Bile.  The  act  of  secretion  of  bile  by 
the  liver  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  discharge  of  bile  from 
the  bile-duct  into  the  duodenum.  When  the  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  poured  over  the  orifice  of  the  biliary  duct,  a  gush  of 
bile  takes  place.  Indeed,  stimulation  of  this  region  of  the  duo- 
denum with  a  dilute  acid  at  once  calls  forth  a  flow,  though 
alkaline  fluids  so  applied  have  little  or  no  effect.  When  no  such 
acid  fluid  is  passing  into  the  duodenum  no  bile  is,  under  normal 
circumstances,  discharged  into  the  int&stine.  The  discharge  is  due 
to  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts,  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  of  the  orifice ; 
both  acts  are  probably  of  a  reflex  nature,  the  efferent  impulses 
passing  along  the  splanchnic  nerves,  but  the  details  of  the  niechan- 
iflm  have  not  beea  worked  out. 

The  secretion  of  bile  on  the  other  hand,  as  shewn  by  the 
results  of  biliarj'  fistulas,  is  continuous ;  it  appears  never  to  cease. 
When  no  food  is  taken  the  bile  passes  from  the  liver  along  the 
hepatic  and  then  back  along  the  cystic  duct  (the  flow  being  aided 
probably  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibreJS  of  the 
duct)  to  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  is  temporarily  stored  ;  hence  in 
starving  animals,  when  no  discharge  is  excited  by  food,  the  gall- 
bladder becomes  greatly  distended  with  bile.  But  the  secretion, 
though  continuous,  is  not  uniform.     The  rate  of  secretion  varies, 
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and  is  especially  influenced  by  food ;  it  is  seen  to  rise  rapidly  after 
meals,  reaching  its  maxiniimi,  in  dogs,  in  from  four  to  eight  hours. 
There  seems  to  be  an  immediate,  sudden  rise  when  food  is  taken, 
then  a  fall,  followed  subsequently  by  a  mure  gradual  rise  up  to 
the  maximum,  and  ending  in  a  final  fall  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  curve  of  secretion,  in  fact,  resembles  that  of  the  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice  in  having  a  double  rise ;  and  as  in  that  ca-se  so 
in  this,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  first  rise  is  in  part  the  result 
of  nervous  action,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  nervous  infiuences 
intervene  in  the  second  more  lasting  rise ;  but,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  even  nervous  influences  may  affect  the  Uver  in  a  verj- 
indirect  manner,  and  our  knowledge  as  to  any  direct  action  of  the 
nervous  system  on  the  liver  is  at  present  very  imperfect. 

The  liver  receives  its  chief  nervous  supply  from  the  solar 
plexus,  and  to  a   great   extent   through   that   part  of  the   solar 

Clexus  called  the  hepatic  plexus  which  embraces  the  portal  vein, 
epatic  artery  and  bile  duct,  as  these  jilunge  into  the  liver 
at  the  porta.  The  solar  plexus  is  fed  by  the  two  splanchnic 
ner\-es,  major  and  minor,  as  well  as  by  other  smaller  nerves  from 
the  lower  parts  of  the  sympathetic  chain,  and  by  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  right  vagus  nerve.  Small  branches  from  the  left 
vagus,  rami  hepatici,  also  pass  directly  to  the  liver  from  the 
tenuinations  of  that  nerve  on  the  stomach,  finding  their  way  also 
through  the  fKjrta.  The  fibres  thus  entering  the  liver  from  the 
several  sources  are,  for  the  most  part,  non-metlullated  fibres ;  with 
these,  however,  are  mixed  a  certain  number  of  medullated  fibres. 

As  to  the  hinctions  of  these  nerves  in  reference  to  the  secretion 
of  bile,  we  may  say  at  once  that  no  satisfactory  or  exact  statement 
can  at  present  be  made. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  liver  is  so  peculiarly 
related  to  the  other  organs  of  digestion,  and  its  vascular  arrange- 
ments so  special  that,  with  regard  to  it,  as  compared  with  many 
other  organs,  an  intrinsic  nervous  mechanism  mu.st  occupy  a  more 
or  less  subordinate  pwition.  The  blood -.supply  of  the  pancreas 
for  instance  is  dependent  chiefly  on  the  width  for  the  time  being 
of  the  pancreatic  arteries;  it  will  be  affected  of  course  by  tiie 
general  arterial  pressure  as  well  as  by  any  circumstances  which 
affect  the  outflow  by  the  pancreatic  veins,  and  therefore  by  the 
condition  of  the  portal  venous  system  of  which  those  veins  form  a 
part ;  but  in  the  main,  the  amount  of  blixid  bathing  the  alveoli  of 
the  pancreas  will  depend  on  whether  the  pancreatic  arteries  are 
constricted  or  dilated.  The  quality  of  the  blood  reaching  the 
pancreas,  being  arterial  bl<xxl  drawn  direct  from  the  arterial 
foundation,  will  be  modifiefl  only  by  such  circum.stances  as  modify 
the  general  mass  of  the  blood. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  liver.  The  supply  of  arterial 
blood  coming  direct  through  the  hepatic  artery  is  small  compared 
with  the  mass  pouring  through  the  vena  portse ;  this  arterial  blood 
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moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  is  distributed  in  capillaries  among  the 
small  interlobular  branches  of  the  vena  pirtiE  and  has  Ijecome 
venous,  indeed  merged  with  the  portal  blood,  before  it  reaches 
the  actual  lobules.  The  supply  of  blood  for  the  liver  is  mainly 
that  throuffh  the  vena  porta?.  Now,  as  we  have  sjiid  (§  IHO), 
there  is  evidence  that  the  condition  of  the  muscular  walls  of  this 
CTeat  vein,  and  hence  the  calibre  of  the  vein,  is  governed  by 
impulses  passing  along  the  splanchnic  nerves,  so  that  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  liver  by  the  p4>rtal  vein  may  be  directly  governed 
by  the  central  nervous  system,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  the 
ortlinary  arterial  supply  to  this  or  that  organ.  Making  everj' 
allowance  however  for  this  special  influence,  by  which  we  may 
remark  not  only  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  liver  but  the  pressure 
in  the  mesenteric  and  other  veins  and  captliaries  is  afl'ucted,  and 
which  indeed  seems  to  have  for  its  purpose  the  accommtxlation 
of  the  portal  vein  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  viscera,  we 
may  still  conclude  that  the  flow  of  bloo«l  along  the  portal  vein 
and  so  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  is  in  the  main  dej^endent 
on  what  happens  to  be  taking  place  in  the  alimentary  canal  and 
in  abdominal  organs  other  than  the  liver  itself.  When  no  food 
i.s  being  digested  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  at  rest,  the  vessels 
of  that  canal,  as  we  have  already  sjiid  in  speaking  of  the  stomach, 
are  like  those  of  the  pancreas  and  salivary  glands,  in  a  state  of 
tonic  constriction ;  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  blood  pasvses 
through  them ;  hence  the  flow  through  the  vena  portte  is  rela- 
tively small,  and  the  pressure  in  that  vessel  is  low.  When 
digestion  is  going  on  all  the  minute  arteries  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  spleen  and  pancreas  are  dilated,  and  general  arterial 
pressure  being  by  some  means  or  other  maintained  (see  §  19+), 
a  relatively  large  quantity  of  blood  rushes  into  the  vena  portse 
and  the  pressure  in  that  vessel  becomes  much  increased,  though 
of  course  remaining  lower  than  the  general  arterial  pressure. 
Moreover  during  digestion,  peristaltic  movements  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  alimentary  canal  are,  as  we  have  seen,  active ;  and 
these  movements,  serving  as  aids  to  the  circulation  (see  §  121), 
help  to  increase  the  portal  flow.  Further  the  spleen,  as  wo 
shall  see  in  speaking  of  that  organ,  is  in  many  animals  richly 
provided  with  plain  muscular  iibres,  and  in  such  cases  seems, 
especially  during  digestion,  to  act  as  a  muscular  pump  driving 
the  bl(KKt  onwards,  with  increased  vigour,  along  the  splenic  veins 
to  the  liver.  So  that  even  were  the  liver  not  connected  with 
the  central  nervous  system  by  a  single  nervous  tie,  the  tide 
of  blood  through  the  liver  would  ebb  and  flow  according  t<j  the 
labsence  or  presence  of  food  in  the  alimentarj*  canal. 

An  increase  of  blood-supply  does  not  of  course  necessarily 
mean  an  increase  of  secretory  acti\'ity.  As  we  have  seen,  §  227,  in 
the  presence  of  atropin  the  secretion  of  saliva  may  stand  still  in 
spite  of  dilated  blood  \'essels  and  the  consequent  rush  of  blood  ; 
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but  we  may  safely  assert  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  fuller 
blood-supply  is  favourable  to  activity.  Apparently  a  mere  change 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  bathing  an  alveolus  will  not  start  in  the 
cells  the  changes  which  constitute  the  act  of  secretion,  any  more 
than  an  increase  in  the  blotid  bathing  a  muscular  fibre  will  neces- 
sarily .let  going  a  contraction  ;  but  unle.«is  there  be  some  counter- 
acting influence  at  work,  a  fuller  and  richer  lymph  around  a  cell 
will  naturally  lead  t<.>  the  cell  taking  up  more  material  from  the 
lymph,  and  so  will  increase  the  cell's  store  of  energy.  Hence, 
especially  in  the  hepatic  cell,  which  appears  to  be  always  at 
work,  always  undcrgomg  metabolism  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give 
rise  to  bile,  we  might  fairly  expect  the  greater  flow  through  the 
portal  vein  to  quicken  the  flow  through  the  bile  duct. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  find  vaso-constrictor  action 
dominant  over  the  secretion.  In  the  various  experiments  which 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  nervous  .sy.steni 
on  the  secretion  of  bile,  it  haa  always  been  found  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  spinal  bulb,  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  stops  or  at  least  cht-cks  the  flow  of  bile.  Now  the 
effect  of  these  stimulations  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  more 
than  once,  a  {wwerful  constricting  action  on  the  abdominal  blood 
vciwels;  by  such  stimulation  the  blood-supply  of  the  liver  is 
materially  diminished,  and  in  consequence  the  secretory  activity 
is  slackened  or  arrested. 

But  there  is  something  besides  the  mere  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  considered  in  this  relation.  The  blood  which  passes  from  the 
alimentary  canal  at  rest  is  ordinary  venous  blo<xl.  laden  simply 
with  carbonic  acid  and  the  ordinary  products  of  the  metabolLsm 
of  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  canal.  When  digestion 
is  going  on  the  portal  blood  is  laden,  as  we  shall  see,  with  .some 
ftt  all  events  of  the  proilucts  of  digestion,  with  sugar  probably 
and  with  various  proteid  bodies.  And  it  is  quite  poiwible  or  even 
probable  that  some  of  these  bodies  in  the  jwrtal  bloixl  reaching 
the  hepatic  cells  stir  them  up  to  secretory  activity ;  indeed  this 
view  may  be  regarded  fis  supported  by  the  facts  that  proteid 
food  increases  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  whereas  fatty  foo<l, 
which  as  we  shall  .see  pa.sses,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  not  by  the 
portal  vein  but  by  the  lymphatics  and  which  is  probably  largely 
disposed  of  in  stime  way  or  other  before  it  can  reach  the  liver, 
has  no  such  effect. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  at  all  events  the  second  increase  of 
the  flow  of  bile  which  occurs  during  the  later  stages  of  digestion 
may  be  to  a  large  extent  the  direct  effect  of  blocid,  laden  with 
digestive  products,  passing  from  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
especially  the  latter,  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  quite 
independent  of  any  direct  nervous  action  on  the  liver  itself; 
and  indeed  it  is  possible  that  the  first  rise  also  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  increased  flow  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  aided  by 
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ihe  absorption  from  that  organ  of  a  certain  amount  of  digested 
material.  Since,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  decrease  in 
blood-supply,  or  in  the  rate  of  absorption,  corresponding  to  the 
fall  between  the  two  rises,  some  influences  other  than  those  which 
we  are  discussing  must  be  at  work  in  the  matter. 

§  254  The  blood-supply  of  the  liver  being  thus,  quite  apart 
from  any  nervous  supply  of  its  own,  so  closely  dependent  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  alimentaiy  canal,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  to 
mind  vAat  has  been  stated  (§179)  concerning  the  vascular  changes 
of  that  canal.  As  we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of  the  vascular 
.system  (§  169),  the  vaso-constnctor  fibres  for  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  large  and  small,  issuing  from  what  we  may  call  the 
vaso-constrictor  region  of  the  spinal  cortl,  psiss  for  the  most  part 
through  the  two  splanchnic  nerves,  major  and  minor,  a  small 
number  only  passing  out  below  the  roots  of  those  nerves.  When 
these  splanchnic  nerves  are  divided  the  vessels  of  the  canal  are 
dilated,  when  they  are  centrifugally  stimulated  the  vessels  are 
constricted.  When  no  food  has  for  some  time  been  taken,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  as  seen  through  a  gastric  Hstuia 
is  pale ;  the  blood  ve.s.>sels  are  constricted.  And  so  far  as  we  know 
a  similar  condition  obtains  throughout  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
When  food  is  taken  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  becomes 
flushed ;  its  vessels  become  dilated ;  and  a  similar  flushing  ynih  blood 
appears  to  occur  in  the  inte-stines.  Now,  though  indirect  evidence 
has  been  offered  that  the  splanchnic  nerves  contain  some  vaso-ditator 
fibres,  we  carmot  consider  thLs  flushing  as  a  vaso-dilator  effect  similar 
to  that  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  sub-maxillary  and  other 
salivary  glands.  Indeed  it  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  independent 
of  the  central  nervous  system  ;  the  dilated  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels may  be  due  to  some  local  action  of  the  presence  of  food,  may 
be  the  direct  result  of  the  activity  of  the  parts,  much  in  the  same 
way  as,  according  to  some  views,  the  dilated  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  a  muscle  is  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  products  of 
muscular  activity  (§  168).  But,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  some 
intervention  of  the  central  nervous  s}'stem,  it  is  brought  about,  we 
may  infer,  by  an  inhibition  at  its  centre  of  the  vfwo-constrictor 
mechanism  referred  to  above ;  afferent  impulses  started  in  the 
mucous  membrane  pass  centripetally  to  the  central  nervous  .system, 
travelling  possibly  along  afferent  vagus  nerves,  though  this  has 
not  been  definitely  made  out,  and  inhibit  within  the  central  nervous 
system  that  part  of  the  va.so-constrictor  mechanism  which  governs 
the  vascular  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

All  this  flushing  of  the  canal  with  bUxxl  leads,  we  repeat,  to  an 
increased  flow  of  bKxxl  at  a  higher  pressure  through  the  portal  vein. 
Whether  besides  this  there  be  any  additional  mechanism  set  to  work, 
such  as,  for  instance,  which  some  observations  suggest,  a  rhythmical 
peristaltic  contraction  of  the  portal  vein,  by  which  the  blood  is  still 
more  rapidly  hurried  to  the  liver,  and  whether  the  increased  venous 
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supply  through  the  portal  vein  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  lesser  supply  of  arterial  blood  through  the  hepatic 
artery,  is  not  known. 

§  265.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  pressure  under 
which  the  bile  is  secreted  is  relatively  low  like  that  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  not  high  like  that  of  the  saliva;  it  is  much  lower 
than  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  same  animal,  whereas  in  the  case ' 
of  saliva  (§  227)  the  pressure  is  greater  than  the  blood -pressure  in 
the  carotid  artery.  But,  in  the  case  of  bile,  since  the  biood  which 
flows  through  the  hepatic  lobules  is,  mainly,  venous  portal  blood, 
we  have  to  compare  the  pres.sure  of  the  secretion  not  with  arterial 
pressure  but  with  the  venous  pressure  in  the  portal  system ;  and 
m  the  dog  it  has  been  found  that  while  the  pressure  of  the  bile 
secreted  stood  at  ab<jut  200  nmi.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
that  is,  about  15  mm.  mercury,  the  blood -pres.su re  in  a  branch  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  vein  stood  only  at  about  90  mm.  of  the 
same  solution,  that  is,  about  7  mm.  mercury.  Now  the  venous 
pressure  in  the  mesenteric  veins  is  higher,  though  only  slightly 
higher,  than  that  in  the  portal  vein  into  which  these  pour  their 
blood  (the  difference  of  pressure  being  the  mivin  cause  why  the 
blood  flows  from  the  one  mto  the  other),  and  is  therefore  certainly 
higher  than  the  pressure  in  the  portal  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 
lobules.  So  that  what  is  true  of  the  salivary  gland  is  also  true, 
on  a  different  scale,  of  the  liver,  viz.  that  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  secretion  is  higher  than  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
feeding  the  secreting  cells. 

§  266.  If  the  pressure  in  the  bile  duct  be  artificially  increased, 
as  by  pouring  fluid  into  the  glass  tube  or  manometer  with  which 
the  cannula  in  the  duct  is  connected,  a  resorption  of  the  secreted 
bile  takes  place;  and  resorption  will  also  take  place  within  the 
body,  when  the  pre.s.sure  generated  by  the  act  of  secretion  itself 
reaches  and  is  maintained  at  a  sufliciently  high  level.  Thus 
when  in  the  living  body  the  bile  duct  is  ligatured,  or  becomes 
obstructed  by  gallstones  or  otherwise,  fluid  is  accumulated  on  the 
near  side  of  the  ligature  at  a  pressure  which  goes  on  increasing 
until  resorption  of  bile  takes  place;  bile  salts  and  biliarj'  pigments 
are  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  and  "jaundice"  re.sults.  It 
would  appear  that  in  these  cases  resorption  takes  place  through 
the  interlobular  bile  ducts  and  not  through  the  hepatic  cells  or 
other  structures  within  the  lobules.  The  high  pressure  in  the 
ducts  does  not  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  hepatic 
cells  (at  most  it  slackens  or  possibly  stops  the  current)  but  the 
bile  secreted  into  the  interlobular  ducts  escapes  from  these.  It 
farther  appears  that  the  escape  is  not  into  the  blood  vessels 
but  into  the  lymphatics;  the  bile  salts,  pigments  and  other 
constituents  are  c.irried  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  in  an  indirect 
manner  only  find  their  way  into  the  blood  stream. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  secretion  of  bile  we  ought  now 
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to  turn  to  the  manu&cture  of  the  biliary  constituents  within  the 
cells.  But  since  the  hepatic  cells  are  also  engaged  in  labours 
other  and  more  important  perhaps  than  that  of  secreting  bile,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  defer  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  point  until 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  and  of  the  general 
metabolic  events  taking  place  in  the  liver. 
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SEC.    6.     THE  STRUCTURE   OF  THE   INTESTINES. 


The  Small  Intestine. 


§  257.  The  intestine,  small  and  large,  throughout  its  length 
from  the  pylorus  to  close  upon  the  rectum,  follows  in  its  structure 
the  general  plan  previously  described  §  208.  A  thin  outer  longi- 
tudinal muscular  layer,  covered  by  peritoneum,  is  succeeded  by  a 
thicker  inner  circular  muscular  layer,  and  this  double  muscular 
coat  is  separated  by  a  submucous  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
carrying  the  larger  blood  vessels,  from  the  mucous  membrane 
which  consists  of  an  epithelium  lying  upon  a  connective-tissue 
basis  of  peculiar  nature,  a  well-developed  muscularis  mucosae  of 
longitudinal  and  circular  tibres  marking  off  the  mucous  membrane 
proper  from  the  underlying  submucous  tissue. 

In  the  small  intestine  the  outer  longitudinal  muscular  layer  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube  and 
is  everywhere  much  thinner  than  the  inner  circular  layer,  which 
is  the  more  important  layer  of  the  two.  The  individual  fibre- 
cells  of  these  muscular  layers  of  the  intestine  are  large  and  well 
developed.  In  the  thin  sheet  of  connecti_ve  tissue  which  separat^ 
indistinctly  the  two  layers  lies  the  plex(i8  of  Auerbach,  a  plexus  oF 
nerve-fibres,  for  the  most  part  non-medullated,  at  the  nodes  of 
which  are  gathered  groups  of  very  .small  nerve-ccUs,  the  substance 
of  each  cell  being  esf>ecially  scanty.  This  plexus  supplies  the  two 
muscular  layers  with  nerve-fibres. 

The  submucous  coat  contains,  besides  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics,  a  somewhat  similar  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  called  the 
plexus  of  Meissner;  from  this  plexus  fine  nerve-fibres  proceed  to 
the  blood  vessels,  to  the  muscularis  mucosa,  and  possibly  to  other 
structures. 

§  258.  The  Mucous  Membrane.  This  is  thrown  into  folds 
which  are  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  temporary  longi- 
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tudinal  folds,  rugw,  but  pennanent  transverse  folds,  the  valvulas 
cottniventes,  reaching  half-way  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  round  the 
tube.  Elach  fold  is  a  fold  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane  carrying 
with  it  a  part  of  the  submucous  tissue,  the  latter  thus  forming  a 
middle  sheet  between  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  upper  surface 
and  thtit  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fold.  The  folds,  which  vary  in 
size,  large  and  small  frequently  alternately,  begin  to  appear  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  pylorus;  they  are  especially  well  developed 
just  below  the  opening  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts,  and  are 
continued  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ileum,  where,  becoming 
smaller  and  irregular,  they  gradually  disappear.  They  serve  to 
increase  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  and  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  t>K)  rapid  transit  of  material  along  the  tube. 

Over  and  above  the  coarser  inequalities  of  surface  caused  by 
these  folds,  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  broken  on  the 
one  hand  by  tongue-like  projections,  the  villi,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  tubular  depressions,  the  (ftands  or  crtfpti  of  Liehej-ldihn. 
The  latter  are  very  much  smaller  and  are  more  numerous  than  the 
former,  several  crypts  being  placed  in  the  interval  between  two 
villi.  Both  are  found  on  the  prfijecting  valvulae  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys  between,  and  both  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
intestine  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileoc^ecal  valve ;  but  while  the 
villi  vary  a  go«l  deal,  being  short  and  few  immediately  next  to 
the  pylorus,  very  uumerous  and  large  in  the  duodenum  and  upper 
part  of  the  intestine,  less  numerous,  .smaller,  and  more  irregular  in 
the  lower  part,  the  crypts  have  nearly  the  same  characters  and  are 
uniformly  distributed  throughout.  Very  much  as  in  the  case  of 
the  stomach,  the  mu.scularis  mucosae  runs  in  an  even  line  (except 
for  the  sweeps  of  the  valvulae  conniventes)  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  bases  of  the  closely  packed  crypts,  and  at  a  greater  distance 
(viz.  the  length  of  the  crjrpts)  from  the  bases  of  the  villi;  as  we 
shall  nee,  however,  the  muscularis  mucosse  sends  up  muscular  fibres 
into  each  villus. 

§  269.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  villi  and  crypts  it 
will  be  convenient  to  study  the  characters  of  the  peculiar  connective 
tissue  Ijnng  between  the  epithelium  above  and  the  muscularis 
mucosa)  below.  The  upper  surface  of  this  tissue  is  defined  by 
what  may  be  .spoken  of  as  a  basement  membrane,  which  however 
appears  not  to  be  here  (at  least  over  the  villi)  as  in  the  stomach 
a  continuous  sheet  composed  of  flat  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
fused  together,  but  to  have  a  structure  which  we  shall  presently 
describe.  The  muscularis  mucosae  consists  of  an  outer  longitu- 
dinal and  an  inner  circular  sheet  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  in 
some  places  the  one,  and  in  other  places  the  other  being  pre- 
dominant; each  sheet  consists  in  most  cases  of  a  single  layer  of 
fibres,  the  constituent  fibres  being  cemented  into  flat  bundles  and 
the  bundles  united  by  fine  connective  tissue.  Between  the  flat 
bundles  vessels  pass  to  and  from  the  submucous  tissue  below  and 
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the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  above,  the  muscle  itself  being 
also  well  pro\'ided  with  blood  vessels. 

The  connective  tissue  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  narrow 
irregular  zone  between  the  basement  membrane  above  and  the 
muscularis  mucosae  below,  except  for  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
blood  vessels  and  definite  lymphatic  vessels  (of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak),  is  of  a  kind  which,  though  it  is  not  quite  the 
same  in  the  villi  as  elsewhere,  is  on  the  whole  closely  alliefJ  to 
the  kind  known  under  the  various  names  of  retijhrm  or  reticular 
connective  tissue,  adenoid  tissue  or  lymphoid  tissue,  and  indeed  is 
often  called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names. 

Typical  adenoid  tissue  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  lymphatic 
follicles  of  the  intestine,  of  which  we  .shaH  presently  have  to  speak, 
in  lyniphatic  glands  and  elsewhere,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  cli>se-set  and  fairly  regular  network  with  meshes  so  small  as 
not  to  afford  room  for  more  than  one  or  two  leucocytes  in  each 
mesh.  The  bars  of  the:  network  are  delicate  fibres  comptosed  of 
material  which  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  the 
fibrillte  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  At  the  nodal  points  of 
the  network  thickenings  are  frequently  but  not  always  present, 
and  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  these  thickenings  may 
contain  nuclei  either  spherical  in  form  or  more  or  less  misshapen ; 
but  such  nuclei  are  not  numerous.  Adenoid  tissue  in  fact  is 
composed  of  anastomosing  branched  cells,  the  greater  part  of  the 
cell  in  most  cases,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  cell  in  some  cases, 
having  been  transformed  into  filamentou.s  processes,  of  a  differen- 
tiated nature,  which  join  freely  with  each  other  and  with  the 
like  processes  of  other  cells  to  form  a  fine  regular  network,  a 
portion  only  of  the  cell,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
Its  nucleus  (this  having  disappeared),  being  left  to  form  a  nodal 
thickening. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  less  developed  form  of  connective 
tissue  than  the  wnite  fibrous  or  the  ordinary  areolar  connective 
tissue.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  its  development  in  the  embryo 
connective  tissue  of  all  kinds  is  represented  by  a  number  of  nu- 
cleated granular  protoplasmic  cells,  lying  in  a  fluid  or  nearly  fluid 
matrix.  The  cell-bodies  are  branched,  the  branches  joining  together 
at  intervals  to  form  a  network.  In  the  development  ot  ordinary 
cormective  tissue  the  outer  portion  of  the  cell-body  of  some  of  the 
cells  is  converted  into  or  at  least  gives  rise  to  fibrillar  gelatinife- 
rous  material,  or  the  whole  of  it  may  be  so  converted,  the  rest  of 
the  cell,  or  other  cells,  being  left  as  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 
In  adenoid  tissue  the  cells  remain  as  branched  cells,  joining  into 
a  network,  and  the  cell-substance  is  not  in  any  part  transformed 
into  bundles  of  fibrillte,  though  it  has  undergone,  besides  an 
increase  in  its  branching,  in  part  at  all  events,  a  chemical  trans- 
formation, since  the  material  forming  the  bars  of  the  network  is  in 
a  large  measure  no  longer  ordinary  '  protoplasmic '  cell-substance. 
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The  meshes  of  typical  adenoidi  tissue  are  always  crowded  with, 
and  pnictically  filled  up  by,  leucocytes  of  various  sizes ;  it  is  only 
with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  network  can  be  obtained  free 
from  them. 

The  connective  tissue  occupying  the  spaces  between  and  below 
the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  is  very  similar  to  adenoid  tissue  in  as 
much  as  it  presents  a  network  of  delicate  fibres ;  but  the  meshes 
are  stimewhat  larger  and  more  irregular  than  those  of  tnie  adenoid 
tissue,  and  though  they  contain,  are  not  crowded  with,  leucocytes ; 
the  amount  of  cell-substance  left  at  some  of  the  nodal  points  is 
greater,  nuclei  are  more  abundant,  and  some  of  the  processes  of 
the  cells  forming  the  bars  of  the  network  are  flat  expansions  rather 
than  fibres.  It  is  on  the  whole  therefore  somewhat  different  from 
the  typical  adenoid  tissue  of  IjTtiphatic  structures,  and  though  it 
is  often  spoken  of  under  the  same  name  as  that  tissue,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  distinguish  it  by  some  term;  it  might  be  called 
reticular  tissue. 

The  tissue  which  fills  up  the  body  of  a  villus  differs  stUl  more 
from  true  adenoid  tissue ;  it  is  formed  of  branching  cells  which 
have  for  the  most  part  retained  their  nuclei  and  a  larger  amount 
of  cell-substance  round  each  nucleus;  the  processes  are  partly 
membranous,  partly  fibres,  and  some  of  them  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  form  minute  bundles  of  fibrillBe.  It  is  intermediate  between 
adenoid  tissue  and  ordinary  connective  tissue,  and  may  perhaps  be 
described  as  forming  a  loose  somewhat  open  sptinge-work  rather 
than  a  network. 

Lying  loose  in  the  meshes  of  this  peculiar  reticular  connective 
tissue,  both  in  the  villi  and  elsewhere,  are  seen  bodies  having  the 
general  characters  of  white  blood  corpuscles  (see  §  31),  which, 
though  they  are  probably  not  all  of  the  same  kind,  we  may  speak 
of  under  the  term  of  leucocytes.  Sometimes  these  are  scanty 
but  often  are  very  numerous.  This  reticular  connective  tis.sue 
forms  in  fact  a  labyrinth  of  irregular  passages  which  are  occupied 
by  fluid  but  through  which  leucocytes  can  wander  to  and  fro. 
We  shall  later  on  point  out  that  this  labyrinth  of  passages  is 
associated  in  a  particular  manner  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
that  the  fluid  occupying  the  spaces  is  in  reality  lymph.  Indeed 
this  tissue  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

The  basement  membrane  spoken  of  above  appears  to  be  formed 
largely,  at  least  over  the  villi,  by  the  expanded  ends  of  fibres  of 
the  reticulum  which  reaching  the  surface  from  below  spread  out 
laterally  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  being  joined  by  a  certain 
number  of  cells  lying  flat  on  the  surface,  form  together  a  sheet 
which  is  not  continuous  but  discontinuous,  being  broken  by 
openings  through  which  the  bases  of  the  cells  of  the  epithelium 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  fluid  occupying  the  spaces  of  the 
reticulum  below. 
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§  260.  The  Villi.  The  villi  varj*  in  size  and  form  in  different 
animals,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  intestine  in  the  same  animal ; 
each  viliua  moreover  vanes  in  form  at  different  times ;  they  may 
be  generally  described  as  having  the  shape  of  a  flattened  finger 
but  are  frequently  broader  at  the  free  end  than  at  the  base ;  they 
have,  in  man,  a  length  of  about  1  mm,  and  a  breadth  of  from 
2  mm.  to  5  mm. 

Eloch  villus  consists  of  a  body  of  reticular  tissue,  the  outer 
surface  forming,  as  explained  above,  a  basement  membrane,  which 
is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  cells.  Two  kinds  of  cells, 
that  is  cells  pi-esenting  two  sets  of  characters,  make  up  this  single 
layer  of  epithelium. 

One  kind  is  a  columnar  or  conical  cell,  with  its  broader  end 
forming  part  of  the  free  surface  of  the  villus,  and  its  nan-ower  end 
resting  on  or  filling  up  a  gap  in  the  basement  membrane.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cell-body  is  formed  of  the  kind  of  'gnuiular' 
cell-substance  spoken  of  as  protoplasmic,  but  differs  in  appearance 
and  condition  according  to  circumstances ;  these  variations  we 
shall  study  separately.  An  oval  nucleus  is  placed  vertically  at 
about  the  lower  third  of  the  cell.  At  the  free  border  of  each  cell 
the  granular  cell-substance  changes  to  a  narrow  band  of  clear 
hyaline  refractive  material  marked,  in  many  prepared  specimens 
and  often  even  in  the  fresh  state,  with  fine  vertical  lines  so  as  to 
uppciy  striated  vertically  or  rather  radially ;  in  a  section  of  a  villus, 
optical  or  actual,  the  whole  villus  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  this  clear  refractive  material. 

A  ciliated  epithelium  bears,  as  we  have  seen  (§  93),  a  similar 
hyaline  refractive  border  from  which  the  cilia  project  and  with 
which  they  are  connected,  but  which  does  not  share  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  cilia  belonging  to  it,  remaining  unchanged  in  form 
while  these  are  moving ;  its  exact  nature  is  at  pre.scnt  uncertain. 
The  refractive  border  of  a  columnar  cell  of  a  villus  differs  from  the 
similar  border  of  a  ciliated  ceil  in  that  on  the  one  hand  it  never,  in 
vertebrates,  bears  cilia,  and  on  the  other  hand  does  under  certain 
circumstances  change  its  form.  The  striation  spoken  of  above 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  border  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  rods  imbedded  side  by  side  in  a  substance  which  is 
sometimes  of  the  same  refractive  power  as  the  rotls,  in  which  case 
the  whole  border  appears  homogeneous,  but  which  is  sometimes  of 
different  refractive  power,  in  which  case  the  striation  is  distinct. 
The  rods,  which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  hyaline  proce.sses  of 
the  underlying  cell-substance  projecting  into  the  above-mentioned 
cement-substance,  are  sometimes  long  and  thin,  sometimes  short 
and  thick,  the  whole  border  being  in  tlie  former  ca.se  narrow,  in  the 
latter  broad.  Under  the  influence  of  reagents  or  of  circumstances 
the  one  condition  may  change  into  the  other,  and  the  change, 
whatever  be  the  exact  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  is  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  will  only  take  place  so  long  as  the  celts  are  alive. 
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This  refractive  border  of  the  columnar  cell  of  a  villus  is  obviously 
a  peculiar  and  presumably  an  important  structure. 

§  261.     Mixed  in  varying  proportion  with  the  columnar  cells 

Eos.sessing  this  characteristic  hyaline  border,  are  cells  of  another 
ind,  the  goblet  cells.  These  are  essentially  mucous  cells;  in  all  their 
important  characters  they  resemble  the  mucous  cells  previously 
described  (§  2:35),  but  receive  their  special  name  becau.se  in  shape 
they  usually  resemble  a  goblet  or  flask.  In  a  hartlened  and  prepared 
specimen  of  a  villus  numerous  goblet  cells  may  be  seen  scattered 
among  and  surrounded  by  columnar  celb.  Each  goblet  cell  has  a 
base,  often  irregular  and  sometimes  branched,  lying  on  or  ne<ir  the 
basement  membrane,  and  a  top  which  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
villus  between  the  refractive  borders  of  the  neighbouring  columnar 
cells.  Near  the  base  is  placed  a  nucleus,  generally  disc-shape{i, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  reagent,  surroimded  by  a  small  quantity 
of  st-aining  protoplasmic  cell-substance.  Above  this  the  cell  consists 
of  a  mass  of  transparent  mucin,  lying  in  the  meshes  of  a  delicate 
reticulum,  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  or  envelope  which  is 
prolonged  upwards  from  the  cell-substance  below,  and  which  on  the 
top  or  free  surface  of  the  cell  usually  bears  a  distinct  round  orifice 
or  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  the  cell  is  consequently  a  sort  of 
cup  filled  with  mucin  (and  reticulum)  and  opening  into  the  interior 
of  the  intestine  by  a  somewhat  narrow  mouth,  through  which  the 
mucin  in  due  time  escapes. 

In  a  villus  examined  quite  fresh  in  normal  saline  solution  some 
of  these  goblet  cells  may  be  observed  in  a  condition  which  has 
been  described,  §  235,  as  the  normal  condition  of  a  mucous  cell. 
The  cell  is  then  cylindrical  or  oval  rather  than  dLstinctly  flask- 
shaped,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  consists  of  cell-substance 
stuaded  with  granules  and  spherules,  the  transparent  mucin  being 
absent  and  the  mouth  not  visible.  But  in  perfectly  fresh  villi, 
studied  under  even  the  most  favourable  conditions,  many  if  not  most 
of  the  goblet  cells  will  be  seen  to  have  become  goblet  shaped,  to 
have  already  undergone  the  ti-ans formation  into  transparent  mucin 
and  reticulum,  and  to  have  acquired  a  mouth.  In  such  cases  the 
clear  transparent  body  of  a  goblet  ceil  stands  out  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  more  dim  granular  bodies  of  the  columnar  cells  which 
surround  it,  both  when  they  are  seen  on  their  side  and  when  they 
are  looked  at  from  above.  In  the  latter  case  when  the  microscope 
is  focussed  for  a  point  a  tittle  below  the  free  surface  of  the  villus, 
the  goblet  cells  look  like  round  clear  droplets  scattered  in  the  dim 
ground  formed  by  the  columnar  cells.  A  similar  contrast  is  afforded 
by  prepared  specimens  stained  with  cannine  and  certain  other 
dyes,  which  leave  the  transparent  mucin  unstainwi.  Under  certain 
methods  or  conditions  of  hardening  however  and  with  certain  dyes, 
as  with  haemato-xylin,  the  mucin  may  stain  as  deeply  or  even  more 
deeply  than  its  surroundings. 

Obviously  these  goblet  cells  are  simply  mucous  cells  somewhat 
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mofiified  by  reason  of  their  position.  They  are  not  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  an  alveolus  like  salivary  mucous  cells,  they  do  not  form 
a  layer  by  themselves  like  the  gastric  mucous  cells,  but  are  scat- 
tered among  other  cells  carrying  on  important  functions.  Hence 
apparently  their  shape  of  a  goblet  and  their  well-delined  mouth. 
A  goblet  cell  to  start  with  is  a  cell  of  a  more  or  less  columnar 
fonn  and  ordinary  protoplasmic  cell-substance.  The  cell-substance 
manufactures  and  becomes  studded  with  granules  or  spherules 
which  very  speedily  give  rise  to  mucin,  the  cell  swollen  with  its 
load  assumes  a  goblet  shape,  and  the  formation  of  a  mouth  in  the 
space  between  the  converging  refractive  borders  of  neighbouring 
columnar  cells  assists  in  the  discharge  of  the  load. 

The  columnar  cells  of  the  villus  are,  as  we  shall  see,  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  reception  of  material  from  the  intestine  into  the 
body  of  the  villus ;  the  goblet  ceils  are  chiefly  occupied  in  secreting 
into  the  interior  of  the  intestine  mucin  and  possibly  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  succus  entericus. 

Below  this  layer  of  columnar  and  goblet  cells  extends  the  thin 
basement  membrane,  above  which,  between  the  bases  of  the  other 
cells,  may  be  seen  small  cells,  that  is  to  say,  cells  with  a  relatively 
small  quantity  of  cell-substance  round  the  nucleus ;  these  have 
been  taken  to  be  reserve  or  replacement  cells.  But  at  times 
clearly  recognizable  leucocytes  may  be  seen  between  the  columnar 
cells;  these  have  probably  wandered  into  the  epithelium  from  the 
body  of  the  villus ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  small  cells  in 
question  are  of  an  allied  nature. 

§  262.  The  centre  or  rather  the  axis  of  the  body  of  the  villus 
is  occupied  by  a  club-shaped  space,  sometimes  bifurcate  or  even ' 
branched  .it  the  distal  end.  varying  indeed  a  great  deal  in  different 
animals.  This  is  the  central  lymphatic  space  or '  lacteal  radicle,' 
as  it  has  been  called,  which  may  be  filled  with  fatty  or  other 
material,  or,  a-s  more  frequently  is  seen  in  hardened  preparations, 
may  be  empty  and  coUap.sed.  It  is  lined  with  epithelioid  plates, 
and  is  at  the  base  of  the  villus  continuous  with  the  lymphatic 
passages  and  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  defer  the  further  study  of  this  Ijinphatic  space  until 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  lymphatics  generally. 

Between  this  lymph -space,  and  the  basement  membrane, 
generally  close  underneath  the  latter,  lies  a  fairly  close-set  net- 
work of  capillary  vessels,  especially  well  developed  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  villus.  This  network  is  fed  by  generally  one 
small  artery  which  springing  from  the  arteries  of  the  submucous 
tissue  splits  up  into  capillaries  towards  the  middle  of  the  villus; 
and  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  passes  into  veins,  generally  two, 
which  in  a  similar  manner  pass  down  to  the  veins  of  the  submucous 
tissue. 

Between  the  basement  membrane  and  the  central  Ijrmph-space 
are  also  found  a  number  of  plain  muscular  fibres  some  running 
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singly,  others  forming  small  bundles  of  two  or  three  fibres  abreast. 
These  vary  much  in  number  and  disposition  in  different  animals. 
Some  of  them  lie  close  under  and  end  in  the  basement  membrane  ; 
others  lie  nearer  the  lymph-space,  to  which  in  some  animals 
they  form  a  sort  of  muscular  sheath.  These  fibres  belong  to  the 
muscularis  mucosae ;  at  the  base  of  the  villus  the  fibres  of  the 
muscularis  mucosje  take  an  upwartl  course,  passing  between  the 
adjacent  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn,  and  nin  inti>  the  villus,  following 
most  commonly  a  longitudinal  but  sometimes  a  more  or  less 
oblique  or  even  a  transverse  direction.  By  the  contraction  of 
these  fibres  the  form  of  the  villus  can  be  changed ;  but  we  shall 
return  to  this  point  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  absorption  of 
digested  material  by  means  of  the  villi. 

All  the  spjice  mtervening  between  the  basement  membrane 
and  the  central  lymph-ajmce  which  is  not  taken  up  by  the  blood 
vessels  and  the  muscular  fibres,  is  occupied  by  the  special  kind 
of  reticular  connective-tissue  described  above  (§  259),  the  meshes 
of  which  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  occupied  by  leucocytes. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  villus  this  reticular 
tissue  is  cormected  with,  and  indeed  as  we  have  seen  forms 
the  basement  membrane ;  in  the  centre  it  forms  around  the 
epithelioid  plates  of  the  lymph-space  the  walls  of  that  cavity, 
and  supplies  a  similar  bed  for  the  blood  capillaries ;  the  fine 
connective-tissue  belonging  to  the  small  bundles  of  muscular 
fibre-s  is  continuous  with  it,  and  some  of  the  muscular  fibres 
Beem  to  end  in  it ;  to  it  also  is  attached  the  connective-tissue 
of  the  outer  walls  of  the  small  artery  and  veins.  The  body  of  the 
villus  is  in  fact  a  sponge  work  of  reticular  tLssue  in  which  are 
excavated  the  lymph-space  and  the  blood  channels  with  their 
respective  linings,  mto  which  the  plain  muscular  fibres  plunge, 
ami  which  is  conden-sed  on  the  outside  into  a  basement  mem- 
brane. The  meshes  of  the  sponge  work  are  further  occupied,  as  we 
have  said,  with  leucocytes  or  with  nucleated  cells  of  an  allied 
nature:  these  appear  to  be  of  more  kinds  than  one,  differing  in 
size  and  form,  in  the  absence  or  presence  of,  or  in  the  characters  of 
'granules'  in  the  cell-substance,  and  in  other  features.  Under 
certain  circumstances  they,  of  one  or  another  kind,  are  abundant, 
under  other  circumstances  they  are  scanty.  But  some  are  always 
present ;  hence  in  ordinary  stained  specimens,  not  specially  pre- 
pared, the  lymph-space  and  blood  channels  being  collapsed,  the 
whole  body  of  the  villus  appears  a  confused  mass  of  nuclei;  there 
are  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelioid 
plates  of  the  lymph-space  and  capillaries  and  of  the  other  coats  of 
the  artery  and  veins,  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  meshes, 
and  lastly  the  nuclei  belonging  to  the  reticular  tissue  itself. 

The  thickness  of  the  body  of  the  villu.s,  that  is  to  say  the 
amount  of  reticular  and  of  the  other  tissues  lying  between  the 
bases  of  the  epithelium  cells  and  the  central  lymph-space,  varies 
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in  different  animals,  being  for  instance  considerable  in  the  dog  and 
small  in  the  rabbit ;  in  the  latter  animal  the  muscuhir  fibres  are 
very  scanty. 

§  263.  7%«  Crypts  or  Glandji  of  LieherkUhn.  These  arc  found 
everywhere  along  the  whnle  icngth  of  the  small  intestine  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  pylonis  to  the  ileocfecal  valve,  except 
immediately  underneath  each  villus,  and  in  the  spots  occupied  by 
the  lymphatic  follicles  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  in  fact  to  a  very  large 
extent  made  up  of  a  number  of  these  short  tubular  glands  placed 
side  by  side  and  packed  closely  together,  though  not  so  closely  as 
the  somewhat  similarly  arranged  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach ; 
these  glands  form  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  and  the  muscularis  inucosffi  runs  in  a 
fairly  even  line  at  some  little  di.stance  Iwlow  thein,  that  is  outside 
their  blind  ends.  Each  gland  is  a  straight  or  nearly  straight  tube, 
rarely  dividing,  about  400^  long  and  70  ^  broad.  The  outline  is 
fiimished  by  a  very  di-stinct  basement  membrane,  in  which  nuclei 
are  imbedded  at  intervals,  and  this  ba-sement  membrane  is  lined 
with  a  single  layer  of  short  cubical  cells,  leaving  a. small  but  distinct 
lumen ;  the  cells  should  perhaps  be  rather  described  as  somewhat 
conical,  with  a  broader  base  at  the  ba-sement  membrane  and  a 
narrower  apex  abutting  on  the  lumen.  The  cell-bixly,  surrounding 
a  somewhat  spherical  nucleus,  is  faintly  granular  except  for  a  hyaline 
free  border,  which  however  i.s  not  so  conspicuou.'?  or  so  constant  as 
in  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villi.  Similar  cells  cover  the  ridges 
inter\'ening  between  adjacent  glands,  and  where  a  villus  comes 
next  to  a  gland  the  short  cubical  cells  of  the  gland  may  be  traced 
into  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villus,  the  hyaUne  border  becoming 
more  marked  and  the  nucleus  becoming  oval.  Among  the  cuV)ical 
cells  of  the  gland  are  to  be  found,  in  varying  numbers,  goblet  cells 
Quite  similar  to  those  of  the  villi.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
during  the  preparation  of  a  specimen  the  whole  epithelium  is 
shed  en  masse,  the  cells  being  much  more  adherent  to  each  other 
than  to  the  basement  membrane ;  in  such  a  case  the  features  of 
the  basement  membrane  are  well  seen. 

Outside  the  basement  membrane,  between  adjacent  glands  and 
between  the  blind  ends  of  the  glands  and  the  underlying  muscu- 
laris mucosse,  is  reticular  connective-tis.sue,  finer  and  more  truly 
reticular  than  that  of  the  villi ;  it  is  perhaps  less  cmwded  with 
leucocytes.  In  this  reticular  ti.s.sue  run,  encircling  the  glands, 
capillary  blood  vessels  supplied  by  small  arteries  coming  from 
the  submucous  tissue,  and  pouring  their  blood  into  corre- 
sponding veins,  and  with  this  reticular  tissue  Ijrmphatica  are 
connected. 

These  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  .supposed  to  furnish  the  succus 
entericus.  The  rei»son.s  for  this  view  lie  in  their  tubular  form, 
which  is  that  of  many  secreting  glands,  in  their  lumen  being  too 
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narrow  for  the  passage  of  food  into  it,  and  in  the  fact  that,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  unlike  the  columnar  ceils  of  the  villi  are  not 
concerned  in  the  absorption  of  fat ;  othervvfise  there  are  no  definite 
facts  to  prove  that  the  cubical  cells  are  concerned  in  secretion  only 
or  that  they  may  not  absorb  matter  other  than  fat.  The  goblet 
cells  in  these  glands  as  in  the  villi  cei-tiiinly  secrete  mucus,  and  may 
secrete  also  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  succus  entericus. 

Besides  these  glands  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say  involu- 
tions of  the  epithelial  (hypoblastic)  mucous  membrane,  there  are 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane  bodies  belonging  to  the  lymphatic 
system  also  often  called  glands,  viz.  the  solitary  glands  and  the 
agminated  glands  or  patches  of  Peyer.  We  shall  speak  of  these  as 
lymphatic  follicles,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  study  them 
separately  in  connection  with  the  lymphatic  sy.stem. 

§  264.  Immediately  below  the  pylorus  m  man,  but  varying 
somewhat  in  position  in  different  animals,  are  the  glands  of 
Brunner.  These  may  be  reganled  as  modifications  of  the  pyloric 
glands  of  the  stomach.  In  each  gland  a  duct,  lined  with  short 
columnar  epithelium  cells  leaving  a  distinct  lumen,  extends  single 
for  some  distance,  and  piercing  the  muscularis  tnucosae  divides  in 
the  submucous  ti&sue  into  a  number  of  tubes,  which  subdividing 
take  a  twisted  course  and  end  in  .slight  enlargements  or  alveolL 
The  cells  lining  both  the  branching  tubes  and  the  alveoli  are 
short  cubical  cells  with  an  indistinct  outline,  similar  to  but,  in  a 
fresh  condition,  more  distinctly  granular  than  the  cells  of  the 
gastric  pyloric  glands.  Bundles  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  stragglers 
from  the  muscularis  mucosae,  are  scattered  among  the  tubes. 

These  glands  of  Brunner  when  traced  back  to  the  stomach  are 
found  to  pass  gradually  into  the  pyloric  glands ;  traced  along  the 
intestine  they  soon  disappear;  the  ducts  of  those  glands  which 
reach  into  the  duodenum  so  far  as  to  be  found  in  company  with 
the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn  and  villi,  open  into  the  lumina  of  the 
former. 

It  is  not  clear  that  any  special  purpose  is  served  by  these 
glands  of  Brunner :  an  extract  of  the  glands  is  said  to  digest  fibrin 
m  the  presence  of  acid. 

Tiie  Large  Intestine. 


§  266.  The  general  plan  of  structure  of  the  large  intestine  is 
the  -same  as  that  of  the  small  int&stine,  the  salient  points  of 
distinction  being  the  absence  of  villi,  and,  in  man,  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  tne  longitudinal  coat. 

Instead  of  being  uniformly  di.stributed  as  a  thin  layer  over  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  tube  as  in  the  small  intestine,  the 
longitudinal  coat  is  in  the  large  intestine  chiefly  gathered  up  into 
three   thickened   bands   or  bundles,   being   very  thin   elsewhere. 
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These  bnnris  moreover  are  shorter  than  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  length  of  the  intestine,  so  that  the  tube  instead  of  being  as 
in  the  small  intestine  of  fairly  uniform  bore,  is  puckered  up  into 
'  sacculi '  more  or  less  divided  by  the  three  bands  into  groups 
of  three.  This  sacculated  arrangement  answers  much  the  same 
purpose  as  the  arrangement  of  valvulje  conniventes  in  the  small 
inte.Htint!.  The  circular  mu.scular  layer  i.s  thicker  in  the  middle  or 
belli&s  of  the  sacculi  than  at  the  puckers,  where  it  is  verj-  thin. 

The  villi  as  we  have  just  said  are  wholly  absent.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine  they  become  fewer  and  smaller,  and 
none  at  all  are  found  beyond  the  ileocsecal  valve.  An  increase  of 
surface  is  provided  by  longitudinal  ridges,  but  these  like  the  corre- 
sponding rugje  of  the  stomach  involve  the  whole  mucous  mem- 
brane, including  part  of  the  submucous  tis-sue. 

The  glands  of  Liebcrkiihn  in  the  large  intestine  are  in  the 
main  like  those  of  the  small  intestine  but  larger  and  better 
developed,  being  both  deeper  and  broader,  and  owing  to  the 
absence  of  villi  are  more  easily  studied.  The  cells  of  the  glands 
have  the  same  characters  as  in  the  small  intestine  except  that 
the  hyaline  b<jnler  Ls  rarely  present;  goblet  cells  are  i>erhaps 
more  abundant  than  even  in  the  small  intestine,  especially  in 
some  animals.  On  the  ridges  between  the  glands  the  cells  become 
longer  and  thinner,  and  the  hyaline  border,  frequently  striated, 
makes  its  appearance.  The  marked  tlovelopment  of  these  glands 
in  the  large  intestine  is  noteworthy  since,  as  we  shall  see,  ab.sorp- 
tion  of  material  and  not  the  secretion  of  digestive  juice  is  the 
characteristic  work  of  the  large  intestine.  It  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  absorption  takes  place  only  at  the  ridges  between 
the  glands  and  not  by  the  immensely  larger  amount  of  surface 
which  is  presented  by  the  interiors  of  all  the  glands  together; 
but  if  these  glands  aKsorb  in  the  large  intestine,  they  probably 
act  in  the  same  way  in  the  small  intestine. 

Lymphatic  follicles  are  abundant  in  the  large  inteatine.  the 
csecum  and  especially  the  appenrlix  vermifnrmis  being  crowded 
with  solitary  follicles.     The  patches  of  Peyer  are  absent. 

§  266.  The  Rectum.  As  the  sigmoid  flexure  passes  into  the 
rectum  the  three  bands  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  coat  spread 
out  and  become  once  more  a  unifonn  layer ;  and  with  this  change 
the  sacculation  disitppears.  This  longitudinal  coat  is  continued  to 
the  anus,  where  it  ends  abruptly.  The  circular  coat  at  its  tenni- 
nation  at  the  anus  is  developed  into  a  distinct  ring,  the  internal 
sphincter. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  or  ridges 
which  below  are  longitudinal  but  higher  up  oblique  or  even  trans- 
verse in  direction;  to  permit  the  formation  of  these  fold-s,  which 
are  obliterated  when  the  rectum  is  fully  distended,  the  submucous 
tissue  is  more  abundant  and  more  loosely  developed  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  intestine. 
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Down  to  the  margin  of  the  anus  the  mucous  membrane  retains 
the  characters  of  the  large  intestine,  glands  being  still  present; 
it  then  abruptly  puts  on  the  epiblastic  characters  of  the  epi- 
dermi&  The  rectum  has  a  special  nervous  supply,  but  of  this  we 
shall  speak  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 


^ 


SEC.  7.     THE   MUSCULAR    MECHANISMS   OF   DIGESTION. 


§  267.  From  its  entrance  into  the  mouth  until  such  remnant 
of  it  as  is  undigested  leaves  the  body,  the  food  is  continually 
subjected  to  movements  havinc  for  their  object  the  trituration  of 
the  food  as  in  mastication,  or  ita  more  complete  mixture  with  the 
digestive  juices,  or  its  forward  progress  through  the  alimentary 
canal.  These  \-arious  movements  may  briefly  be  considered  in 
detail. 

Peristaltic  Movements.  The  dominant  movement  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  of  the  kind  called  peristaltic,  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  mu.scular  coats.  This  is 
seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  small  intestine,  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  other  parts,  as  in  the  stomach,  and  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  canal  is  replaced  or  assisted  by  complicated  movements 
carried  out  by  various  muscles. 

We  have  already,  in  §  92,  sfxiken  of  these  'peristaltic'  move- 
ments, but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  briefly  again  under  a 
general  aspect,  before  dwelling  on  the  special  movements  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  consists  as  we  have 
seen  of  two  layers,  separated  more  or  less  distinctly  by  a  sheet  of 
connective  tis.sue,  an  outer  thinner  longitudinal  layer,  and  an 
inner  thicker  circular  layer ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  obtains  in 
nearly  all  the  muscular  hollow  tubes  of  the  body,  except  the 
arteries,  in  which  the  muscular  elements  are  present  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  blood  onward  as  for  the  sake  of 
regulating  the  irrigation. 

The  action  of  the  circular  coat  is  fairly  simple.  A  contraction 
starting  at  any  part  travels  onwards  in  the  same  direction,  generally 
downwards,  that  is  to  say  from  a  part  nearer  the  month  to  a  pai-t 
nearer  the  rectum,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  the  circularly 
disposed  bundles  contracting  in  sequence.  The  result  is  a 
narrowing  or  constriction  of  the  tube  which,  travelling  more  or 
less  slowly  along  the  tube,  drives  the  contents  onwards ;  when  a 
butcher  empties  the  intestine  of  a  slaughtered  animal  by  squeezing 
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it  high  up  with  hi.s  hand  or  Avith  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  carrying 
the  squeezing  action  downwards  along  the  length  of  the  intestine, 
he  makes  the  passive  intestine  du  very  much  what  the  circular 
coat  does  actively,  by  contraction,  in  the  living  animal. 

The  action  of  the  longitudinal  coat  is  perhaps  not  so  clear; 
but  a  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat  taking  place  in  any 
segment  of  the  tube  would  tend  to  draw  the  tube  over  the  contents 
lying  immediately  above,  or  below,  the  segment,  very  much  as  a 
glove  is  drawn  over  a  finger.  And  a  succession  of  such  contractions 
travelling  along  the  tube  would  lead  to  a  movement  of  the  contents 
in  the  same  direction.  Were  the  circular  coat  absent  a  longitudinal 
coat  might  by  itself  possibly  suffice  to  propel  tho  contents  along  the 
tube.  In  the  presence  of  the  circular  coat,  the  action  of  the  longi- 
tudinal coat  in  any  segment  of  the  tube,  if  taking  phice  immediately 
before  the  circular  contraction  would,  by  filling  the  segment  with 
contents,  renrler  the  squeezing  action  of  the  circular  coat  more 
efticient ;  if  taking  place  immediately  after  the  circular  contraction, 
it  would  help  in  quickening  the  return  of  the  tube  to  its  normal 
calibre,  for  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat  tends  to  shorten 
and  widen  the  segment,  and  thua  would  prepare  it  for  new  con- 
tents. And  it  has  been  urged  that  in  each  segment  of  the  canal 
the  longitudinal  coat  contracts  while  the  circular  coat  is  relaxed,  and 
the  circular  coat  contracts  while  the  longitudinal  is  relaxed.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  stated  that  the  longitudinal  coat  may  contract 
whether  the  circular  coat  be  contracted  or  no ;  and  it  is  argued 
that  the  chief  effect  of  the  contractions  of  the  longitudinal  coat 
is  a  gentle  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  contents  of  the  tube. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  circular  coat  is  always  much 
thicker  than  the  longitudinal  coat ;  and  we  may  infer  that  while 
the  chief  work  of  dnving  the  contents  onward  falls  on  the  former 
the  latter  assists  the  work  in  some  other  way. 

In  the  small  intestine  the  tube  is  hung  loosely  and  much 
twisted  so  that  many  loops  are  formed,  and  in  these  the  swaying 
pendulum  movements,  attributed  to  contractions  of  the  longi- 
tudinal coat,  may  be  observed.  The  contents  of  the  loops  are 
moreover  largely  fluid ;  hence  the  steady  onward  movement,  such 
as  is  seen  when  more  solid  contents  pass  along  the  straight  and 
Somewhat  firmly  attached  cesophagus,  is  complicated  by  movements 
due  to  a  loop  being  projectetl  foi-ward  by  the  entrance  of  fluid  from 
above,  or  being  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  its  new  contents, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  a  loop  being  retracted  by  the  driving 
onward  of  its  contents  and  the  emptying  of  itself,  and  the  like. 
In  this  way  a  peculiar  writhing  movement  of  the  bowel  is  brought 
about,  and  the  phrase  '  j)eristaltic  movement'  is  generally  used  to 
denote  this  total  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats ; 
it  will  however  be  best  to  restrict  the  meaning  to  the  progressive 
contraction  of  the  circular  coat  assisted,  in  most  cases,  by  a  similar 
progressive  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat. 
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§  268.  Mastication.  This  in  man  consists  chiefly  of  an  up  and 
down  movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  combined,  in  the  grinding  action 
of  the  molar  teeth,  with  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  and  fore-and-aft 
movement.  The  lower  jaw  is  rai-ifed  by  means  of  the  temporal, 
masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  The  slighter  effort  of 
depression  brings  into  action  chiefly  the  digastric  muscle,  though 
the  mylohyoid  and  geniohyoid  probably  share  in  the  matter. 
Contraction  of  the  external  pterygoids  pulls  forward  the  condyles, 
and  thrusts  the  lower  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper.  Contraction  of 
the  pterj'goids  on  one  side  will  also  throw  the  teeth  on  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  lower  horizontally  placed  fibres  of  the  temporal 
serve  to  retract  the  jaw. 

During  mastication  the  food  is  moved  to  and  fro,  and  rolled 
about  by  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  These  are  effected  by  the 
muscles  of  that  organ  governed  by  the  hypoglos.sal  nerve. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  a  voluntary  one,  guided,  as  are  so 
many  voluntary  acts,  not  only  by  muscular  sense  but  also  by  contact 
sensations.  The  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth  cranial  ner\'e  convey 
motor  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the  above-mentioned  muscles ; 
but  paralysis  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  same  nerve  renders 
mastication  difficult  by  depriving  the  will  of  the  aid  of  the  usual 
sensations. 

§  269.  Deglutition.  The  food  when  sufficiently  masticated  is, 
by  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  gathered  up  into  a  bolus  on  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  that  organ.  The  front  of  the 
tongue  being  raisefl — partly  by  its  intrinsic  muscles,  and  partly  by 
the  styloglossus — the  bolus  is  thrust  back  between  the  tongue  and 
the  palate  through  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  or  Lsthmus 
faucium.  Immediately  before  it  arrives  there,  the  soft  palate  is 
rai.sed  by  the  levator  palati,  and  ."K)  brought  to  touch  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  which,  by  the  contraction  of  the  upper 
margin  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharvTix,  bulges  some- 
what forward.  The  elevation  of  the  si>ft  palate  causes  a  distinct 
rise  of  pressure  in  the  nasal  chambers;  this  can  be  shewn  by 
introducing  a  water  manometer  into  one  nastril,  and  closing  the 
other  just  previous  to  swallowing.  By  the  contraction  of  the 
palato-pharyngeal  muscles  wliich  lie  in  the  posterior  pillars  of  the 
iauces,  the  curved  edges  of  those  pillars  are  made  straight,  and 
thus  tend  to  meet  in  the  middle  line,  the  small  gap  between  them 
being  filled  up  by  the  uvula.  Through  these  mancBuvres,  the 
entrance  into  the  posterior  nares  is  bl<x*kod,  while  the  soft  palate 
is  formed  into  a  sloping  roof,  guiding  the  bolus  down  the  pharynx. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  palato-pharyngeus, 
the  funnel-shaped  bag  of  the  pharynx  is  brought  up  to  meet  the 
descending  morsel,  very  much  as  a  glove  may  be  drawn  up  over 
the  finger. 

Meanwhile  in  the  larynx,  as  shewn  by  the  laryngoscope,  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  vocal  cords  are  approximated,  the  latter 
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being  also  raised  so  that  they  come  very  near  to  the  false  vocal 
cordis.  The  thyroid  airtilage  is,  by  the  action  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  suddenly  raised  up  behind  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  epi- 
glottis is  depressed  over  the  larynx,  the  cushion  at  the  base  of  the 
epiglottis  covering  the  rinin  glottidis.  ThLs  movement  of  the 
thyroid  can  easily  be  felt  on  the  outside.  Thus,  both  the  entrance 
into  the  posterior  nares  and  that  into  the  larynx  being  closed,  the 
impulse  given  to  the  bolus  by  the  tongue  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  propel  it  beneath  the  sloping  soft  palate,  over  the  incline 
ftirnnKi  by  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis.  The  palato- 
glossi  or  constrictores  isthini  faucium,  which  lie  in  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  by  contracting,  close  the  door  behind  the  food 
which  has  passed  them. 

When  the  bolus  of  food  is  large,  it  is  received  by  the  middle 
and  lower  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  which,  conti-acting  in 
sequence  from  above  downwards,  thrust  it  into  the  oesophagus, 
along  which  it  is  driven  by  a  similar  series  of  successive  con- 
tractions which  we  shall  spe<ak  of  immediately  as  peristaltic 
action.  This  comparatively  slow  descent  of  the  food  from  the 
pharynx  into  the  stomach,  may  be  reiulily  seen  if  animals  with 
long  necks  such  as  horses  and  dogs  be  watched  while  swallowing. 
When  however  the  morsel  is  not  large  or  when  the  substance 
swallowed  is  liquid,  the  movement  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
may  be  sufficient  not  merely  to  introduce  the  food  into  the  grasp 
of  the  con.strictors  of  the  pharynx,  but  even  to  propel  it  rapidly,  to 
shoot  it,  in  fact,  along  the  lax  cesophagus  before  the  muscles  of  that 
organ  have  time  to  contract.  In  aiich  a  mode  of  swallowing  the 
middle  and  lower  constrictors  take  little  or  no  part  in  driving  the 
food  onward,  though  they  and  the  cesophagus  appear  to  contract 
from  above  downwards  after  the  fiMxl  has  passed  by  them,  as  if  to 
complete  the  act  and  to  ensure  that  nothing  has  been  left  behind. 
Deglutition  in  this  fashion  still  remains  possible  after  these 
constrictors  have  become  paralysed  by  section  of  their  motor 
nerves. 

When  a  second  act  of  deglutition  succeeds  a  first  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity,  the  nervous  changes  which  start  the  pharyngeal 
movements  of  the  second  iict  app>ear  to  inhibit  the  oesophageal 
movement.*!  of  the  first  act :  and  when  swallowing  is  repeated 
rapidly  .several  timei?  in  succession,  the  cesophagus  remains  quiet 
and  lax  during  the  whole  time,  until  immediately  after  the  last 
swallow,  when  a  peristaltic  movement  closes  the  series. 

When  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  oesophagus,  at 
different  region-s,  a  sound  is  heard  during  deglutition;  .sometimes 
two  sounds  are  heard.  The  first  anrl  most  con.stant  is  coincident 
with  the  pas.sage  of  the  bolus,  and  is  due  to  this  and  to  the  muscular 
sound  of  the  contracting  muscles.  The  later  anti  less  con.stant 
sound  appears  to  be  caused  by  a  quantity  of  air-bubbles  with 
which  the  bolua  was  entangled,  lodged  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
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,  being  Corced  into  the  atomach  by  the  secjaent  peristaltic 

I  of  the  ceaophaguR. 
It  wiD  be  aeen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  deglatition, 
thoagh  •  wlUniwng  act,  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  three 
ataffBL  The  fint  stage  is  the  thrusting  of  the  food  through  the 
intminin  &aciiim;  this  may  be  either  of  long  or  short  duration. 
The  Kcood  stage  is  the  passage  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
pfaoTiiz.  Here  the  food  traverses  a  region  common  both  to  the 
Mod  aod  to  respiration,  and  in  consequence  the  movement  is  as 

7m1  ifiiwarible.  The  third  stage  is  the  descent  through  the  grasp 
tbeoaiHtnciai&  Here  the  food  has  passed  the  respiratory  orifice, 
aod  in  oooseqoeace  its  passage  again  becomes  comparatively  slow, 
except  in  case  of  fluids  and  small  morsels,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  may  continae  to  be  rapid.  The  passage  along  the  oesophagus 
may  peibaps  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  fourth  stage;  but  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  oesophageal  movemeuts  by 
themselves. 

The  first  stage  in  this  complicated  process  is  undoubtedly  a 
voluntary  act.  The  raising  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  approxi- 
nation  of  the  posterior  pillars  may  also  be,  at  times,  voluntaiy, 
flooe  they  have  been  seen,  in  a  case  where  the  pharynx  was  laid 
bare  by  an  operation,  to  take  place  before  the  food  had  touched 
these  parts;  but  the  movement  may  take  place  without  any 
exennae  of  the  will  and  in  the  absence  of  consciousness.  Indeed 
the  second  stage  taken  as  a  whole,  though  some  of  the  earlier 
component  movements  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  borderland  between 
the  voluntary  and  involuDtar\'  kingdoms,  must  be  regarded  as 
reflex  act.  The  third  and  la.st  stage,  whatever  be  the  exact  for 
which  it  takes,  is  undoubtedly  reflex ;  the  will  has  no  power  what- 
ever over  it,  and  can  neither  originate,  stop,  nor  modify  it. 

Deglutition  in  fact  as  a  whole  is  a  reflex  act ;  it  cannot  t^e 

place  anlesB  some  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 

the  &acee.     When  we  voluntarily  bring  about  swallowing  move- 

.ments  with  the  mouth  empty,  we  supply  the  necessary  stimulus 

'by  forcing  with  the  tongue  a  small  quantity  of  saliva  into  the 

fances,  or  by  t<iuching  the  fauces  with  the  tongue  itself. 

In  the  reflex  act  of  deglutition,  caused  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
the  food  coming  in  contact  with  the  fauces,  the  afierent  impulses 
originated  in  the  fauces  are  carried  up  to  the  ncr\'ous  centre  by 
the  glosso-pharjngeal  nerve,  by  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  by  the 
pharyngeal  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  division  of  the 
viigua  The  latter  seem  of  special  importance,  since  the  act  of 
.Hwallowing,  quite  apart  from  the  presence  of  food  in  the  mouth, 
may  be  brought  out  by  centripetal  stimulation  of  the  superior 
lurjngeal  nerve.  The  eflferent  impulses  descend  the  hypoglossal 
to  the  mu.scles  of  the  tongue,  and  pa-ss  down  the  glosso-pharjTigeal, 
the  vagus  through  the  phalangeal  plexus,  the  fifth,  and  the  spinal 
acceaeory,  to  the  muscles  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx :  their  exact 
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paths  being  as  yet  not  fully  known,  and  probably  varying  in 
different  animals.  The  larjugeal  muscles  are  governed  by  the 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus. 

The  centre  of  the  reflex  act  lies  in  the  spinal  bulb.  De- 
glutition can  be  excited,  by  tickling  the  fauces,  in  an  animal 
rendered  unconscious  by  removal  of  the  brain,  provided  the 
spinal  bulb  be  left.  If  the  bulb  be  destroyed,  deglutition  is 
impossible.  The  centre  for  deglutition  lies  higher  up  than  that 
of  respiration,  hd  that  in  diseases  or  injuries  involving  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  bulb  the  former  act  may  be  impaired  or 
rendered  inipos.sible  while  the  latter  remains  untouched.  It 
has  been  said  to  form  part  of  the  superior  olivary  bodies,  but 
this  view  is  ba-ned  on  anatomical  grounds  only.  We  shall  have 
to  deal  with  this  and  similar  matters  in  treating  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  is  probable  that,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many 
other  reflex  acts,  the  whole  movement  can  be  called  forth  by 
stimuli  affecting  the  centre  directly,  and  not  acting  on  the  usual 
afferent  nerves. 

§  270.  Movements  of  the  CEsophar/tis.  These  are,  so  far  as  the 
mere  muscular  act  is  concerned,  peristaltic  in  nature.  The  circular 
contniction  begtm  by  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  is  continued 
along  the  circular  coat  of  the  (Esophagus  and  is  assisted  by  an 
acconipanj'ing  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat,  the  direction 
being  always,  save  in  the  abnormal  action  of  vomiting,  from  above 
downwards. 

It  will  be  remembered  (§  222)  that  the  muscular  bundles  of 
the  CEsophagiis  are  composed  of  striated  fibres  in  the  upper  part, 
and  of  plain  unstriated  fibre-cells  in  the  lower  part,  the  transition 
occupying  a  different  level  in  different  animals.  Nevertheless,  so 
far  as  the  peri.staltic  movement  is  concerned,  the  two  kinds  of 
fibres  behave  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  peristaltic  wave  if 
we  may  so  call  it  travels  more  rapidly  in  the  striated  region. 

These  peristaltic  movements  of  the  oesophagus  may,  like  those 
of  the  intestine,  be  seen  after  removal  of  the  organ  from  the  body  ; 
and  indeed  may  continue  to  appear,  ujmn  stimulation,  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time.  They  may  therefore  be  carried  out  by 
the  muscular  elements,  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  nervous 
elements  embedded  in  them,  apart  from  any  action  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Nevertheless,  in  the  living  body,  the  movements 
of  the  oesophagus  seem  to  be  in  a  special  way  dependent  on  the 
central  nervous  system ;  the  contractions  are  not  started  and 
carried  out  by  the  walls  of  the  tube  alone  and  so  transmitted  from 
section  to  section  in  the  walls  of  the  tube  itself;  but  afferent 
impuLiies  started  in  the  pharynx  and  p»s.sing  to  the  spinal  bulb, 
give  rise  to  reflex  efferent  impulses  which  de-scend  along  nervous 
tracts  to  successive  portions  of  the  organ.  If  the  oesophagus  be 
cut  across  8<jme  way  down,  or  if  a  portion  of  the  middle  region 
be  excised,  stimulation  of  the  pharynx  will  produce  a  peristaltic 
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contraction,  which  travelling  downwards  will  not  stop  at  the  cut 
or  excision  btit  will  be  continued  on  into  the  lower  disconnected 
portion  by  means  of  the  central  nervous  system.  And  it  is  stated 
that  ordinary  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus  can  be  readily  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  pharynx, 
but  not  by  stimuli  applied  to  its  own  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
reflex  act  which  thus  brings  about  the  peristaltic  contraction  of 
the  oesophagus  the  afferent  nerves  are  those  of  the  pharjTix,  chiefly 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the 
vagus :  cBsophageal  movements  can  easily  be  excited  by  centripetal 
stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal ;  but  in  some  animals  at  least 
branches  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerves  may  be 
60  employed.  The  centre  lies  in  the  spinal  bulb,  being  a  part 
of  the  general  deglutition  centre.  The  efferent  impulses  pass 
along  fibres  of  the  vagus;  but  the  exact  path  differs  in  different 
animals.  Thus  in  man  (and  in  the  rabbit)  they  reach  the  upper 
part  of  the  cesophagus  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  and  the 
lower  part  through  the  oesophageal  plexuses  of  the  vagus  (Fig.  70). 
In  the  dog  they  descend  to  the  cesophagus  by  the  pharyngeal 
branches  of  the  vagiis ;  in  the  horse,  the  arrangement  is  still 
different.  Section  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  renders  difficult  the 
passage  of  food  along  the  a^sophagus,  and  stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  stump  c^iu.ses  cesophageal  contractions. 

The  force  of  this  movement  in  the  cesojjhagus  is  considerable ; 
thus  in  the  dog  a  ball  pulling  by  means  of  a  pulley  against  a 
Weight  of  250  grammes  has  been  found  to  be  readily  carried  down 
fi^jm  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach. 

At  the  junction  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  stomach  the  circular 
fibres  usually  remain  in  a  more  or  leas  permanent  contlition  of 
tonic  or  obscurely  rhjrthmic  contraction,  more  particularly  when  the 
stomach  is  full  of  food,  and  thus  serve  as  a  .sphincter  to  prevent  the 
return  of  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  uisophagus.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  bulus  of  food  at  the  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  centre 
for  this  sphincter  is  inhibited  and  the  orifice  is  thus  openefl  up. 
Possibly  the  patency  of  the  orifice  is  still  further  secured  by  a 
contraction  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  which  radiate  from 
the  end  of  the  oesophagus  over  the  stomach. 

§  271.  Movements  of  the  Stoviach.  While  the  object  of  the 
ce.sophageal  movement  is  simply  to  Ciirry  the  swallowed  bolus  with 
all  due  .speed  to  the  stomsich,  and  while  the  intestinal  movement 
has,  in  like  manner,  simply  to  carry  the  intestinal  contents 
onward,  the  twisted  course  of  the  looped  path  ensuring  all  the 
miring  of  the  constituents  of  the  contents  that  may  be  necessary, 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  have  a  double  object :  on  the  one 
hand  to  provide  an  adequate  exposure  of  the  contents  of  the 
dilated  chamber  to  the  influence  of  the  gsvstric  juice,  and  on  the 
other  to  propel  the  partially  digested  food,  when  ready,  into  the 
duodenum.     We  may  accordingly  distinguish  between  what  we 
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may  call  the  "churning"  and  the  "propulsive"  movements  of  the 
stomach. 

When  the  stomach  is  empty  all  the  muscular  fibres  as  we  have 
said,  longitudinal,  circular  and  oblique,  fall  into  a  condition  which 
we  may  perhaps  speak  of  us  an  ubscure  tonic  contraction.  The 
whole  stomach  is  .nniall  and  contracted,  its  cavity  is  nearly  obli- 
terated, and  the  mucous  membrane,  owing  to  the  predominance 
of  the  circular  coat,  is  like  the  lining  membrane  of  an  empty  arterj-, 
thrown  into  longitudinal  folds.  As  more  and  more  food  enters 
the  stomach  all  the  coats  become  relaxed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pyloric  sphincter,  which  remains  at  first  pennanently  closed, 
and  the  less  marked  cardiac  sphincter,  which  merely  relaxes  from 
time  to  time  at  each  act  of  swallowing.  No  sooner  however  do 
the  coats  thus  become  relaxed  than  they  set  up  obscure  rhythmical 
peristaftic  contractions,  giving  rise  to  the  "  churning"  movements. 
These  movements  have  been  described  as  of  sucn  a  kind  that 
the  contents  flow  in  a  main  current  from  the  carflia  along  the 
greater  curvature  to  the  pylorus,  and  back  to  the  cardia  along 
the  lesser  curvature,  subsidiary  currents  mixing  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  contents  with  the  more  central ;  it  may  be  doubted 
however  whether  any  such  regularity  of  flow  is  marked  or  constant, 
and  it  is  not  ea-sy  to  see  by  what  combination  and  sequence  of 
contractions  in  the  three  coats,  longitudinal,  circular  and  oblique, 
such  a  regular  flow  can  be  produced.  But  in  any  ca.se,  by  such 
rh3-thmical  contractions  the  food  and  gastric  juice  are  rolled  about 
and  mixed  together.  These  churning  movements  are  feeble  at 
first,  even  though  the  stomach  be  filled  and  distended  by  a  large 
meal  rapidly  eaten ;  they  become  more  and  more  pronounced  as 
digestion  proceeds. 

Before  digestion  has  proceeded  very  far  the  '  propulsive ' 
movements  begin.  These  occur  at  intervals,  and  are  repeated  at 
first  slowly  but  afterw'ards  more  rapidly.  Ejich  movement  consists 
in  a  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  more  powerful  than 
any  taking  part  in  the  churning  movements,  and  leading  to  a  circular 
constriction  which,  beginning  apparently  at  about  the  obscurely 
defined  groove  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  antrum  pylori, 
travels  down  towards  the  pylorus,  propelling  the  food  onward. 
This  movement  is  accompanied  or  rather  preceded  by  a  relaxation 
of,  that  is  to  say  in  all  probability  an  inhibition  of  the  permanent 
contraction  of,  the  sphincter  pylori  itself,  Ln  order  that  the  gastric 
contents  may  pass  into  the  duodenum.  But  the  occurrence  of  this 
relaxation  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  gastric  contents ;  for  if 
the  propulsive  movement  drives  large  undigested  pieces  towards 
the  pylorus,  the  .sphincter  is  apt  to  close  again,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  undigested  morsels  are  carried  back  into  the  main 
body  of  the  stomach. 

The  combined  effect  then  of  the  churning  and  of  the  propulsive 
movements  is,  after  a  certain  part  of  the  meal  has  been  reduced  to 
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a  thick  fluid  condition  somewhat  resembling  pea  soup  and  often 
calieti  chyme,  to  strain  off  thi«  more  fluid  part  into  tht!  duodenum, 
and  to  submit  the  remaining  still  solid  pieces  to  the  further  action 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

A.S  digestion  proceeds,  more  and  more  material  leaves  the 
stomach,  which  is  thus  gradually  emptied,  the  last  portions  which 
are  carried  thro\igh  being  those  parts  of  the  food  which  are  least 
digestible,  and  any  wholly  indigestible  foreign  bwlies  which  happen 
to  have  been  swallowed ;  the  latter  may  perhaps  never  leave  the 
stomach  at  all.  The  presence  of  ftxxl  leads  to  the  development  of 
the  movements;  but  evidently  it  is  not  the  mere  mechanical 
repletion  of  the  organ  which  is  the  cause  of  the  movements,  since 
the  stomach  is  fullest  at  the  beginning  when  the  movements  are 
slight,  and  becomes  emptier  as  they  grow  more  forcible.  The 
one  thing  which  does  increa.se  pari  ptt^su  with  the  movements 
is  the  acidity,  which  is  at  a  minimum  when  the  (generally  alkaline) 
food  has  been  swallowed,  and  increa-ses  steadily  onwards.  It  has 
not  however  been  definitely  shewn  that  the  increasing  acidity  is 
the  efficient  stimulus,  giving  rise  to  the  movements. 

The  movements  of  even  a  full  stomach  are  said  to  cease  during 
sleep.  The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  gastric  movements  had 
better  be  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  the  intestinal 
movements. 

§  272.  Vomiting.  In  a  conscious  individual  this  act  is  preceded 
by  feelings  of  nausea,  during  which  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  into  the 
mouth  takes  place.  This  being  swallowed  carries  down  with  it  a 
certain  quantity  of  air,  the  presence  uf  which  in  the  stomach, 
by  a.ssisting  in  the  opening  of  the  cartliac  sphincter,  subsequently 
facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  gastric  contents.  The  nau.sea  is 
generally  succeeded  at  first  by  ineffectual  retching  in  which  a  deep 
inspiratory  effort  is  made,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  thrust  ilown  as 
low  as  possible  against  the  stomach,  the  Imver  ribs  being  at 
the  same  time  forcibly  drawn  in ;  since  during  this  inspiratory 
effort  the  glottis  is  kept  closed,  no  air  can  enter  into  the  hmgs ; 
but  some  is  drawn  into  the  pharyn.x,  and  thence  probably  descends 
by  a  swallowing  action  into  the  stomach.  When  retching  pa.s.ses 
on  to  actual  vomiting  this  inspiratory  effort  is  siicceeded  by  a 
sudden  \'iolent  expiratory  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
glottis  still  being  closed,  so  that  the  whole  force  of  the  effort  is 
spent,  as  we  shall  see  it  is  in  defajcation,  in  pres-nure  on  the 
abdominal  contents.  The  stomach  is  therefore  forcibly  compressed 
from  without.  At  the  same  time,  or  rather  immediately  before 
the  expiratory  effort,  by  a  contraction  of  its  longitudinal  fibres 
the  oesophagus  is  shortened  and  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach 
brought  close  under  the  diaphragm,  while  apparently  by  an 
inhibition  nf  the  circular  sphincter,  aided  perhaps  hy  a  contraction 
of  the  fibres  which  radiate  from  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  over 
the  stomach,  the  cardiac  orifice,  which  is  normally  closed,  is 
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somewhat  suddenly  dilated.  This  dilation  opens  a  way  for  the 
ointents  of  the  stomach,  which,  pres-sed  upon  by  the  contraction 
of  the  abdomen,  and  to  a  certain  but  probably  only  to  a  slight 
extent  by  the  contraction  of  the  gastric  walls,  are  driven  forcibly 
up  the  oesophagus.  The  mouth  being  widely  open,  and  the  neck 
stretched  to  afford  as  straight  a  course  as  possible,  the  vomit  is 
ejected  from  the  bixly.  At  this  moment  there  is  an  additional 
expiratory  effort  which  serves  to  prevent  the  vomit  pa.ssing  into 
the  larynx.  In  most  cases  too  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces 
are  approximated,  in  order  to  close  the  nasal  passage  against  the 
ascending  stream.  This  however  in  severe  vomiting  is  frequently 
ineffectual. 

Thus  in  vomiting  there  are  two  distinct  acts ;  the  dilation  of 
the  cardiac  orifice  and  the  extrinsic  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
walls  in  an  expiratory  effort.  Without  the  former  the  latter,  even 
when  distressingly  vigorous,  is  as  a  rule  ineffectual,  but  may 
at  times  be  effective  ;  vomiting  ha-s  been  observed  after  fracture  of 
the  spine  completely  paralysing  the  abdominal  mu.icles  ;  in  such 
a  case  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  afforded  the  neces-sary  ex- 
ternal pressure.  Without  the  latter,  as  in  uniri  poisoning,  the 
intrinsic  movements  of  the  .stomach  itself  are  rarely  sufficient  to 
do  more  than  eject  gas,  and,  it  may  be,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  foixl  or  fluid.  Pyrosis  or  waterbrash  is  however  probably  brought 
about  by  this  intrinsic  action  of  the  stomach. 

During  vomiting  the  pylorus  is  generally  clased,  so  that  but 
little  material  escapes  into  the  duodenum.  When  the  gall-bladder 
is  full,  a  copious  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum  accompanies  the 
act  of  vomiting.  Part  of  this  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach, 
as  in  bilious  vomiting,  the  pylorus  then  having  evidently  been 
opened. 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  vomiting  is  complicated  and  in 
many  a.spects  ob.scure.  The  efferent  impulses  which  cause  the 
expiratorj'  effort  must  come  from  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
bulb;  with  these  we  shall  deal  in  speaking  of  respiration.  The 
dilation  of  the  canliac  orifice  is  cau.sed.  in  part  at  least,  by  impuLses 
descending  the  vagi,  since  when  the.se  are  cut  real  vomiting  with 
discharge  of  the  gastric  contents,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  becomes 
difficult  through  want  of  readiness  in  the  dilation.  The  movements 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  such  intrinsic  movements  of  the  stomach  as 
do  take  place,  appear  to  be  carried  out  by  the  usual  nerves.  The 
efferent  impulses  which  cause  the  flow  of  saliva  in  the  introductory 
nausea  also  descend  along  the  usual  nerves  such  as  the  chorda 
tympani.  These  various  impulses  may  be.st  be  considered  as  starting 
from  a  vomiting  centre  in  the  bulb,  having  close  relations  with 
the  respiratory  centre.  This  centre  may  be  excited,  may  be  thrown 
into  action,  in  a  reflex  manner,  by  stimuli  applied  to  peripheral 
nerves,  as  when  vomiting  is  induced  by  tickling  the  fauces,  or 
by  irritation  of  the  gastric  membrane,  or  by  obstruction  of  the 
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intestine  due  to  ligature,  hernia,  etc.  That  the  voniitiug  in  the 
last  instance  is  due  to  nervous  action,  and  not  tu  any  regurgita- 
tion of  the  intestinal  contents,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
take  place  when  the  intestine  is  perfectly  empty  and .  may  be 
prevented  by  section  of  the  mesenteric  nerves.  The  vomiting 
attending  renal  and  bilian,'  calculi  is  apparently  also  reUex  in  origin. 
Vomiting  iu  fact  as  a  rule  is  a  reflex  action,  the  afferent  impulses 
pttUvsing  along  one  or  other  nerves,  but  most  frequently  along 
those  comiected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  that  is  along  afferent 
fibres  running  in  the  vagus  or  in  the  splanchnic  nerves.  The 
centre  however  may  be  affected  directly,  as  probably  in  the  cases 
of  some  poisons,  and  in  some  instances  of  vomiting  from  disease 
of  the  spinal  bulb.  Lastly,  it  may  be  thrown  into  action  by . 
impulses  reaching  it  from  parts  of  the  brain  higher  up  than' 
itself,  as  in  cases  of  vomiting  produced  by  smells,  ta.stes  or 
emotions,  or  by  the  recollection  of  past  events,  and  in  some  cases 
of  vomiting  due  to  cerebral  disease. 

Many  emetics,  such  as  tartar  emetic,  appear  to  act  directly  on 
the  centre,  since,  introduced  into  the  blo<Kl,  they  will  produce 
vomiting  after  a  bladder  has  been  substituted  for  the  whole 
stomach.  Others  again,  such  as  mustard  and  water,  act  in  a  reflex 
manner  by  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  With 
others,  again,  which  cause  vomiting  by  developing  a  nauseous 
taste,  the  action  involves  parts  of  the  brain  higher  than  the 
centre  itself. 

§  273.  Movements  of  the  Small  Intestine.  These,  as  we  have 
already  said,  are  the  typical  peristaltic  movements,  simple  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  complicated  by  the  existence  of  the  pendent 
loops. 

The  peristaltic  movements,  as  a  rule,  take  place  from  above 
downwards,  and  a  wave  beginning  at  the  pylorus  may  be  traced 
a  long  way  down.  But  contractions  may,  and  in  all  probability 
occasionally  do,  begin  at  various  points  along  the  length  of  the 
intestine.  A  movement  started  by  ai-tificia!  .stimulation  some 
way  down  the  intestine,  may  travel  not  only  downwards  but  also 
upwards;  it  has  been  disputed  however,  whether  in  the  living 
b<Kly  any  natiu^l  backward  peristaltic  movement  really  takes 
place.  In  the  living  body  the  intestines  have  periods  of  rest, 
alternating  with  periods  of  activity,  the  occurrence  of  the  periixls 
depending  on  various  circumstances;  the  intensity  of  the  move- 
ments also  varies  very  considerably. 

§  274.  Movements  of  the  Large  Intestine.  These  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  those  of  the  small  intestine,  but  distinct  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  cease  at  the  ileocsecal  valve,  at  which  .spot 
the  former  normally  begin ;  they  are  simpler,  inasmuch  tis  the 
pendent  loops  are  absent,  and  not  so  vigorous,  since  relatively  to 
the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  amount  of  muscular  fibre  is  less. 
Along  the  colon  where  the  sacculi  are  well  developed  (§  265)  the 
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movement  may  perhaps  be  described  aa  almost  intermittent  from 
sacculuB  to  sacculus,  the  contents  of  one  sacculus  being  driven 
by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  its  circular  fibres  into  the  next 
sacculus,  which  prepares  to  receive  them  by  a  relaxation  of  its 
circular  and  a  contraction  of  its  longitudinal  fibres. 

Since  the  lijjs  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  are  placed  transversely 
across  the  c«cum,  not  only  does  distension  of  the  caecum,  by 
stretching  the  valve  along  the  line  of  the  lips,  bring  them  into 
apposition,  but  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  peristaltic  movement 
has  the  same  effect.  In  this  way  any  return  of  the  contents  from 
the  large  to  the  small  intestine  is  prevented. 

Arnved  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  contents,  now  more  or  less 
solid  fseces,  are  supported  by  the  bladder  and  the  sacrum,  so  that 
they  do  not  press  on  the  sphincter  ani. 

§  275.  Defwcatiwi.  This  is  a  mixed  act,  being  superficially 
the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  yet  carried  out  by  means  of 
an  involuntary  mechanism.  Part  of  the  voluntary  effort  con.sist8 
in  producing  a  pressure-effect,  by  means  of  the  abdominal  miiscles. 
These  are  contracted  forcibly  as  in  expiration,  but  the  glottis 
being  closed  and  the  escape  of  air  from  the  lungs  prevented,  the 
whole  force  of  the  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  abdomen 
itself,  and  so  drives  the  contents  of  the  descending  colon  onward 
towards  the  rectum.  The  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum  are  by 
their  position  sheltered  from  this  pressure ;  a  bfrtly  introduced  per 
anum  into  these  parts  only  is  not  affected  by  even  forcible  contrac- 
tions of  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  anus  is  guarded  by  the  sphincter  ani,  which  is  habitually 
in  a  state  of  normal  tonic  contraction,  capable  of  being  increased 
or  diminished  by  a  stimulus  applied,  either  internally  or  externally, 
to  the  anus.  The  tonic  contraction  is  in  part  at  least  due  to  the 
action  of  a  nervous  centre  situated  in  the  lumbar  spinal  cord.  If 
the  nervous  connection  of  the  sphincter  with  the  spinal  coi-d  be 
br«.)ken,  relaxation  takes  place.  If  the  spinal  cora  be  divided 
somewhat  higher  up,  for  instance  in  the  thoracic  region,  the 
sphincter,  after  the  depressing  effect  of  the  operation,  which  may 
last  several  days,  has  passed  off,  regains  and  subsequently  main- 
tains its  tonicity,  shewing  that  the  centre  is  not  placed  higher  up 
than  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord.  The  increased  or  diminished 
contraction  following  on  local  stimulation  is  probably  due  to  reflex 
augmentation  or  inhibition  of  the  action  of  this  centre.  The 
centre  is  also  subject  to  influences  proceeding  from  higher  regions 
of  the  cord,  and  from  the  brain.  By  the  action  of  the  will, 
by  emotions,  or  by  other  nervous  events,  the  lumbar  sphincter 
centre  may  be  inhibited,  and  thus  the  sphincter  itself  relaxed  ;  or 
augmented,  and  thus  the  sphincter  tightened.  A  second  item 
therefore  of  the  voluntary  process  in  defiEcation  is  the  inhibition  of 
the  lumbar  sphincter  centre,  and  consequent  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  muscle.     Since  the  lumbar  centre,  in  animals  at  least. 
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may  remain  wholly  efficient  when  separated  from  the  brain,  the 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  which  occurs  in  certain  cerebral  diseases 
IS,  we  may  infer  (unless  we  suppose  that  the  human  spinal  cord 
has  lost  functions  present  in  that  of  the  lower  animals,  a  matter 
which  we  shall  discuss  in  treating  later  on  of  the  spina!  cord),  due 
to  inhibition  of  this  lumbar  centre,  and  not  to  paralysis  of  any 
cerebral  centre. 

Thus  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls,  Eiccom- 
panied  by  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  might  press  the  contents 
of  the  descending  colon  into  the  rectum  and  out  at  the  anus. 
Since  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
walls  is  warded  ofl"  the  sigmoid  flexure,  such  a  mode  of  defoecation 
would  always  end  in  leavmg  the  sigmoid  flexure  full.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  these  more  or  less  voluntary  acts  being  accompanied 
by  an  involuntary  augmentation  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
large  intestine,  sigmoid  flexure  find  rectum. 

Defaecation  then  appears  to  take  place  in  the  following  manner. 
The  large  intestine  and  sigmoid  flexure  becoming  more  and  more 
full,  stronger  and  stronger  peristaltic  action  is  excited  in  their 
walls.  By  this  means  the  faeces  are  driven  into  the  rectum  and 
so,  by  a  continuance  of  the  movements  incre^ising  in  vigour, 
against  the  sphincter.  Through  a  voluntary  act,  or  sometimes  at 
least  by  a  simple  reflex  action,  the  lumbar  sphincter  centre  is 
inhibited  and  the  sphincter  relaxed.  At  the  same  time  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  presses  firmly  on  the  descend- 
ing colon,  and  thus,  contractions  of  the  levator  ani  assisting,  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  are  ejected. 

It  must  however  be  remembered  that,  while  in  appealing  to 
our  own  consciousness,  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  seem  purely  voluntary  efl:brts,  the 
whole  act  of  deftecation,  including  both  of  these  seemingly  so 
voluntary  components,  may  take  place  in  the  absence  of  conscious- 
ness, and  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  dog  at  least,  after  the  complete 
severance  of  the  lumbar  from  the  thoracic  cord.  In  such  cases  the 
whole  act  must  be  purely  reflex,  excited  by  the  presence  of  faeces 
in  the  rectum. 

§  276.  The  nervmis  mechanisms  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
movements.  Both  the  stomach  and  intestines  when  removed 
from  the  body  and  thus  wholly  separated  from  the  central  nervous 
system  may,  by  direct  stimulation,  be  readily  excited  to  move- 
ments; and  indeed  in  the  absence  of  all  obvious  stimuli,  movements 
which  seem  to  be  spontaneous  may  at  times  be  observe<l.  The 
movements  of  which  we  are  speaking  tire  onlerly  movements  of  a 
jwrLstaltic  nature,  not  mere  local  contractions  of  a  few  bundles  of 

Elain  muscular  fibres.  The  alimentary  canal  therefore,  like  the 
eart,  though  to  a  less  degree,  possesses  within  itself  .such 
mechanisms  as  are  requisite  for  carrjing  out  its  own  movements ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  there  is  no  adequate  evidenc 
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that  the  gangha  scattered  in  its  muscular  walls,  those  namely 
forming  the  plexus  of  Auerbach,  play  any  prime  part  in  developing 
these  movements. 

Its  movements  are  however  governed  by  the  centra!  nervous 
system.  Stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve  gives  rise  to  powerful 
movements  of  a  peristaltic  kind,  or  increases  movements  previously 
going  on,  not  only  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  oesophagus  but 
also  in  the  stomach,  the  small  intestine,  and  upper  part  of  the 
laige  intestine.  The  impulses  thus  exciting  movements  reach  the 
stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  by  the  terminal  portions 
of  the  two  vagus  nerves,  Fig,  70,  R.  V.  L.  V.,  and  reach  the  intestinea 
by  the  portion  of  the  right  or  posterior  vagus,  Fig.  70,  R.  V'.,  which 
passes  into  the  solar  plexus,  and  thence  by  the  me.scnteric  nerves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  while  lively  peristaltic  action  is  going  on 
in  the  bowels  the  splanchnic  nerves  be  stimulated  the  bowels  are 
brought  to  rest,  often  in  a  verj'  abrupt  and  striking  manner ;  and 
the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  stomach.  We  may  therefore 
speak  of  fibres  inhibitory  of  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  as  pa.ssing  from  the  spinal  cord  through  the  splanch- 
nic nerves  and  reaching  those  organs  through  the  abdominal 
plexuses,  Fig.  70  SpL,  Spl.  mi.,  Sol.  pi.    We  may  thus  perhaps  com- 

Eare  the  moveraenta  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  with  those  of  the 
eart.  We  may  consider  that  the  alimentary  canal  possesses  the 
power  of  spontaneous  movement,  a  power  feeble  it  is  true  as  com- 
pared vfith  that  of  the  heart,  and  often  latent  for  relatively  long 
periods  but  still  existing.  This  spontaneous  power  is  like  that  of 
the  heart  under  the  dominion  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  it 
may  on  the  one  hand  be  augmented  and  when  latent  called  into 
visible  play  by  augmentor  impulses  reaching  the  canal  along  the 
vagus  nerves ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  when  in  play  be  inhibited 
by  inhibitory  impulses  reaching  the  canal  along  the  splanchnic 
nerves.  It  should  be  added  that  inhibition  of  peristaltic  move- 
ments by  stunulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  is  by  no  means  so 
clear,  distinct  and  certain  as  is  inhibition  of  the  heart's  beat  by 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerves.  In  some  cases  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnics  may  even  call  forth  peristaltic  movement  instead  of 
inhibiting  it. 

In  actual  life  the  chief  and  usual  cause  of  the  movements  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  the  presence  of  food  in  their  interior. 
But  we  do  not  know  definitely  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  f(X>d 
produces  the  movement.  It  may  be  that  the  food,  by  stimulating 
the  mucous  membrane,  sends  up  afferent  impulses  reaching  the 
central  nervous  system  by  afferent  fibres  of  the  vagus  or  in  some 
other  way,  and  that  these  give  rise  by  reflex  action  to  efferent  im- 
pulses which  de.scend  the  vagus  fibres  to  successive  portions  of  the 
canal,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described  in  reference  to 
the  oesophagus. 

£ut  that  such  a  reflex  action  through  vagus  fibres  is  not  the 
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only  means  by  which  the  presence  of  food  brings  about  the  move- 
ments in  question,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  these  continue  to  be 
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DUO&AIC  TO   ILLUBTRATE  THE   NeBVES  Or  THE  AuHXNTABT 

Canai.  ur  THE  Cat. 


The  figure  is  for  the  salce  of  simplicity  made  as  diagrammatic  as  possible,  and  dof$ 
not  repreient  the  anatomical  relatioiu. 

In  the  cat  the  thoracic  Tertebrs  and  nerves  are  thirteen  in  number  instead  of 
twelve  as  in  man,  and  the  lombar  are  seven  instead  of  fire.  This  shoald  be 
borne  in  mind  in  applying  the  teachings  of  the  diagram  to  the  case  of  man. 

Oe  to  Ret. — The  alimentary  canal,  cesophagns,  stomach,  small  intestine,  large 
intestine,  rectum. 

LV,  Left  vagus  nerve,  ending  on  front  of  stomach.  r.I.  reoorrent  laryngeal  nerve 
•applying  upper  part  of  oesophagus.  R.V.  right  vagns,  joining  the  left  vagus  in 
the  CBSophageal  plexus,  Oe.  pi.,  supplying  the  posterior  part  of  stomach  and 
continued  as  R'.  V.  to  join  the  solar  plexus,  Sol.  pi.,  here  repretenled  by  a 
single  ijanffUon. 

the  sympathetic  chain  joined  by  the  rami  commnnicantes,  t.c,  from  the 
thoracio  nerves  VI  to  Xm,  and  from  the  lumbar  nerves  I  to  V.  The  individual 
ganglia  are  not  shewn,  the  irhole  chain  being  lintply  represented  by  a  thick  black 
line,  for  the  reason  that  the  ramus  commnnicans  coming  from  a  nerve  does  not 
always  end  in  the  corresponding  ganglion,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew 
this,  if  the  several  ganglia  were  introduced. 

With  the  sympathetic  chain,  the  solar  plexus  is  connected  by  the  great  splanchnic 
SpL  and  the  lesser  splanchnic  Spl.mi. 

0.m.i.,  inferior  mesenteric  gangUon,  or  plexus,  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
sympathetic  chain,  and  also  joined  to  the  solar  plexus  by  the  nerve  x. 

The  rami  commnnicantes  of  the  thoracic  nerves  VI  to  Xin,  and  of  the  lambar« 
nerves  I  and  II,  are  connected  through  the  sympathetic  chain  and  thus. 
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(ormer  by  the  great,  the  latter  by  the  lesser  splaiichnio  nerve,  with  the  soUr 
plexns;  impulses  along  these  rami  £nd  tlieii  way  by  the  branches  a  to  the 
stomach,  small  intestine  and  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  rami  commnnicantes  of  the  li.  III,  and  IV  lumbar  nerves  are  connected  by 
the  sympathetic  chain  with  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion ;  and  impulses 
along  these  rami  find  their  way  by  the  branches  b,  or  by  the  hypogastric  nerve 
Hyp.  and  its  branches  to  the  colon  and  rectum ;  impulses  from  the  lumbar  nerves 
I  and  V  may  occasionally  take  the  same  path,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 

5.  I.  H.  m.  Sacral  nerves.  Branches  from  these  nerves,  n.  r.  the  so-called  ntrvi 
erigentet,  branches  not  oooneeted  with  the  sympathetic  chain,  oerebro-spinal 
nerves,  pass  to  the  hypogastric  plexus  PI.  hyp.,  and  so  reach  the  ooloa  and 
rectum ;  that  belonging  to  sacral  I  is  dotted  to  shew  that  the  impulses  to  the 
colon  and  rectum  along  this  nerve  are  few  or  occasional. 


developed  after  section  of  both  vagus  nerves.  The  presence  of 
food  in  some  way  or  other,  by  some  direct  action  quite  apart  from 
the  central  nervous  system,  seems  able  so  to  increase  the,  more  or 
less  latent,  spontaneous  power  of  the  canal  of  which  we  spoke 
above  that  adequate  peristaltic  movements  can,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  be  carried  out  without  any  aid  from  the  central 
nervous  system.  Nevertheless  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
satisfactory  movements  are  still  further  secured  by  the  reflex 
action  through  vagus  fibres  just  described.  Moreover,  the  central 
nervous  system,  probably  through  the  same  vagus  mechanism,  can 
give  rise  to  movements  apart  from  the  actual  presence  of  food. 
Thus,  in  the  dog,  the  very  act  of  swallowing  food  or  even  the  mere 
Hme)l  of  food  hiu^  been  observed  to  increase  the  movements  of  a 
piece  of  intestine  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
alimentary  canal  but  still  retains  its  connections  with  the  central 
nervous  sj-stem. 

While  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  of  the  small  intestine 
and  of  the  first  part  of  the  large  intestine  are  thus  governed  by 
the  vagus  and  splanchnic  nerves  respectively,  other  nerves  are 
concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  descending  colon  and  the 
rectum.  On  the  one  hand,  the  movements  of  these  parts  are,  in  the 
dog,  cat  and  other  animals,  governed  by  sympathetic  fibres  which 
leaving  the  spinal  cord  in  the  upper  lumbar  (a  few  perhaps  in 
lower  thoracic)  regions  reach  the  alimentary  canal  (Fig.  70)  by 
the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  and  lower  mesenteric  nerves  or  the 
hypogastric  nerves  and  hj'pfjgastric  plexus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  movements  of  these  same  parts  are  also  governed  by  cerebro- 
spinal fibres  which  running  in  branches  of  certain  sacral  nerves 
(often  called  nervi  erigent«s  for  reasons  which  we  shall  see  later 
on)  (Fig.  70)  (in  the  dog  and  cat  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  in  the 
rabbit  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th)  reach  the  canal  by  the  hypogastric 
plexus. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  observers  that  stimulation  of 
the  sympathetic  fibres  gives  rise  to  contractions  of  the  circular 
muscular  coat  of  the  colon  and  rectum  but  inhibits  the  con- 
tractions of  the  longitudinal  coat ;  and  that  conversely  stimulation 
of  the  sacral  fibres  causes  contractions  of  the  longitudinal  coat  but 
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inhibits  the  circular  coat.  It  has  however  been  urged  by  other 
observers  that  stimulation  of  the  sacral  nerves  causes  contractions 
of  both  circular  and  longitudinal  coats,  and  that  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres,  while  sometimes  giving  rise  to  a  brief  con- 
traction, has  for  its  more  marked  effect  an  inhibition  of  all  move-f 
ments  of  the  part  of  the  canal  in  question.  According  to  this 
latter  view  the  actions  of  the  sacral  and  of  the  sympathetic  fibres 
on  the  colon  and  rectum  are  analogous  to  the  actions  of  the  vagus 
and  splanchnic  nerves  on  the  rest  of  the  intestine  and  the 
stomach. 

Leaving  this  matter  at  present  undecided,  we  may  here  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  man  at  least  the  movements  of  the 
end  of  the  canal,  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  fle.xure,  like  the 
movements  of  the  oesophagus  at  the  begmning  of  the  canal,  are 
more  directly  dependent  on  the  central  nervous  system  than  are 
the  movements  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  canal.  While  the 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  readily  go  on  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  central  nervous  system,  those  of  the 
rectum  and  end  of  the  colon  are  not  so  spontaneous  and  seem  to 
have  greater  need  of  some  initiation  furnished  by  impulses  from 
the  spinal  cord.  Hence  this  is  the  part  of  intestinal  movement 
which  fails  in  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  sj-stem,  the  failure 
leading  to  obstinate  constipation  if  not  to  actual  difliculty  of 
defeec&tion.  The  presence  of  fseces  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  no 
longer  stirs  up  the  reflex  mechanism  for  their  discharge ;  mean- 
while the  more  independent  movements  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
canal  continue  to  drive  the  contents  onward ;  and  hence  the  fseces 
accumulate  in  the  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  awaiting  the  delayed 
action  of  the  imperfect  reflex  mechanism.  With  regard  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  the  presence  of  food  provokes  peristaltic 
movements  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  though  in  the 
stomach  as  we  have  seen  mere  fulness  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  movements,  since  these  become  more  active  as  digestion  pro- 
ceeds and  the  bulk  of  the  contents  diminishes,  yet  in  the  intestine 
distension  of  the  bowel  up  to  certain  limits  most  distinctly  in- 
creases the  vigour  of  the  movements  just  as  distension  of  the 
cardiac  cavities  within  certain  limits  improves  the  cardiac  stroke. 
This  is  well  seen  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  in  which  cases  the 
b<jwel  distended  above  the  obstruction  is  frequently  thrown  into 
violent  peristaltic  movements.  This  effect  is  in  part  at  least  due 
to  the  distension  extending  the  muscular  fibres  and  so  in  a  direct 
manner  promoting  their  contraction  (see  §  81),  but  may  be  in  part 
due  to  augmentor  impulses  excited  in  a  reflex  manner. 

§  277.  Next  to  the  presence  of  food  in  the  interior  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  a  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  supplied 
to  the  walls  of  the  canal  or  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  the  supply 
of  blood,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  provocatives 
of  peristaltic   action.     When   the  aorta  is  clamped  or  when  the 
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respiration  is  seriously  interfered  with,  peristaltic  movements 
become  very  pronounced.  Thus,  in  death  by  asphyxia  or  suffcxsa- 
tion,  an  involuntary  discharge  of  fasces,  which  is  in  part  at  least 
the  result  of  increased  peristaltic  action,  is  not  an  unfrequent 
result;  and  the  marked  peristaltic  movements  which  are  so 
frequently  seen  in  an  animal  when  the  abdomen  is  laid  open 
immediately  after  death,  appear  to  be  due  to  the  cessation  of  the 
circulation  and  the  consequent  failure  in  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  not,  as  has  been  suggested, 
to  the  contact  mth  air  of  the  peritoneal  surface.  Since  it  is 
blood  which  brings  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  failure  in  the  supply  of 
blood  is  tantamount  to  failure  in  the  supply  of  oxygen ;  but  the 
blo<jd  current  brings  other  things  besides  oxygen  and  also  takes 
things  away ;  and  the  failure  of  this  action  also  probably,  as  well 
as  failure  in  the  supply  of  oxygen,  provokes  the  movements  in 
question. 

The  movements  thus  produced  are  to  some  extent  the  result 
of  the  deficient  supply  of  blood  acting  directly  on  the  walls  of  the 
canal,  though  in  asphyxia  at  all  events  this  effect  may  be  increased 
by  the  too  venous  blood  stimulating  the  central  nervous  system 
and  thus  sending  augmentor  impulses  down  the  vagus. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  drugs  which  promote 
peristaltic  action  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  while  some 
such  as  nicotine  appear  to  act  directly  on  the  walls  of  the  canal, 
others  such  as  strychnia  produce  their  effect  chiefly  by  acting 
through  the  central  nervous  system. 


SEC.  8. 


THE  CHANGES  WHICH  THE  FOOD  UNDERGOES 
IN   THE   ALIMENTARY   CANAL. 


§  278.  Having  studied  the  properties  of  the  digestive  juices 
as  exhibited  outside  the  body,  and  the  various  mechanisms  by 
means  of  which  the  food  introduced  into  the  body  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  those  juices,  we  have  now  to  consider  what, 
as  matters  of  fact,  are  the  actual  changes  which  the  food  does 
undergo  in  passing  along  the  alimentary  canal,  what  are  the  steps 
by  which  the  contents  of  the  c^nal  are  gradually  converted  into 
faeces.  The  events  which  lead  to  this  conversion  are  two-fold.  On 
the  one  hand  the  digestive  juices  do  bring  about,  inside  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  changes  which  Ld  the  main  are  the  same  as  those  observed 
in  laboratorj"  experiments  outside  the  body  and  described  in  previous 
sections,  though  the  results  are  somewhat  modified  by  the  special 
conditions  which  obtain  within  the  body.  On  the  other  hand 
absorption,  that  is  to  say,  the  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  canal 
into  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics,  of  digested  material  in  com- 
pany with  wat«r,  is  going  on  along  the  whole  length  of  the  canal, 
and  especially  in  the  small  and  large  intestines.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  study  of  the  first 
class  of  events,  the  changes  effected  in  the  caual,  merely  noting 
the  disappearance  of  this  or  that  product,  and  deferring  the 
difficult  problem  of  how  absorption  takes  place  to  a  subsequent  and 
separate  discussion. 

In  the  mouth  the  presence  of  the  food,  assisted  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  jaw,  causes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  flow  of  saliva.  By 
mastication,  and  by  the  addition  of  mucous  saliva,  the  food  is 
broken  into  small  pieces,  moistened,  and  gathered  into  a  convenient 
bolus  for  deglutition.  In  man  some  of  the  starch  is,  even  during 
the  short  stay  of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  converted  into  sugar ;  for 
if  boiled  starch  free  from  sugar  be  even  momentarily  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  then  ejected  into  water  (kept  boiling  to  destroy  the 
ferment)  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  decided  amount  of  sugar. 
In  many  animals  no  such  change  takes  place.  The  viscid  saliva 
of  the  dog  serves  almost  solely  to  assist  in  deglutition ;  and  even 
the  longer  stay  which  food  makes  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse  ia 
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insufficient  to  prtxluce  any  marked  conversion  of  the  starch  it  may 
contain.  During  the  rapid  transit  through  the  cesophagus  no 
appreciable  change  takes  place. 

The  amount  of  absorption  of  digested  material,  or  even  of 
simple  water  from  the  mouth  or  oeaophagua,  must  always  be 
insignificant. 

The  Changes  in  the  Stomach. 

§  279.  The  arrival  of  the  food,  the  reaction  of  which  is  either 
naturally  alkaline,  or  is  made  alkaline,  or  at  least  is  reduced  in 
acidity,  by  the  addition  of  saliva,  causes  a  flow  of  gastric  juice. 
This,  already  commencing  while  the  food  is  as  yet  in  the  mouth, 
increases  as  the  food  accumulates  in  the  stomach,  and  as,  by  the 
churning  gastric  movements,  one  ptart  after  another  of  the  food  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  characters  of  the  juice  appear  to  change  somewhat  as  the 
act  of  digestion  proceeds.  The  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  gastric 
contents  mcreases  for  some  time  after  food  is  taken,  and  probably 
the  actual  secretion  increa.ses  also.  The  acidity  of  the  gastric 
contents  is  at  first  very  feeble;  indeed  in  man,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  for  some  little  time  after  the  beginning  of  a  meal  no  free 
acid  is  present,  and  during  this  period  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar  may  continue.  This  condition  however  is  temporary  only; 
very  soon  the  contents  become  acid,  arresting  the  action  of  and 
ultimately  destroying  the  amylolytic  ferment;  and,  since  the  rate 
of  the  secretion  of  acid  appears  to  be  fairly  constant,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  unless  fresh  alkaline  food  be  taken,  become  more 
acid  as  digestion  goes  on. 

The  gross  efTect  of  gastric  digestion  is  to  break  up  and  partly 
to  dissolve  the  larger  lumps  of  ma.sticated  food  into  a  thick 
greyish  soup-like  liquid  called  chyme,  with  which  are  still  mixed 
in  variable  quantity  larger  and  smaller  masses  of  less  changed 
food.     This  is  the  result,  partly  of  the  solution  of  proteid  matters, 

Cartly  of  the  solution  of  the  gelatiniferous  connective-tissue 
olding  the  proteid  elements  together.  In  a  fragment  of  meat, 
for  instance,  the  muscular  fibres,  through  the  solution  of  the 
connective-tissue  binding  them  together,  fait  asunder,  the  sarco- 
lemma  is  dissolved,  and  the  fibres  themselves  split  up  sometimes 
longitudinally  but  most  frequently  by  transverse  cleavage  into 
discs,  and  are  ultimately  more  or  less  reduced,  partly  into  a 
granular  mass,  partly  to  actual  solution.  In  a  piece  of  tissue  con- 
taining fat,  the  connective-tissue  binding  the  fat  cells  together  and 
the  envelopes  of  the  fat  cells  are  dis-solved.  so  that  the  fat,  fluid  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  set  free  from  the  individual  cells 
Biid  runs  together  into  larger  and  smaller  masses.  In  vegetable 
tissue  the  proteid  elements  are  in  part  dissolved  and,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  in  man  cellulose  is  dissolved  in  the  stomach, 
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the  whole  tissue  is  softened  and  to  a  certain  extent  disintegrated. 
Milk  is  curdled  and  the  curd  subsequently  more  or  less  dissolved. 

The  thick  soup-like  acid  chyme  consists  accordingly  partly  of 
substances  which  have  entered  into  actual  solution,  partly  of  mere 
particles  or  droplets  of  proteid.  fatty  or  other  natiu-e,  and  partly  of 
masses  small  or  gi'eat,  which  may  be  recognized  under  the  micro- 
scope Eis  more  or  less  changed  p<5rtion.>5  of  animal  or  vegetable 
tissue.  The  amount  of  material  actually  dissolved  is  in  most 
specimens  of  chyme  (but  probably  differing  in  different  animals) 
exceedingly  small.  When  the  solid  parts  are  removed  by  filtration 
the  clear  filtrate  contains  besides  salts,  pepsin  and  free  hydrochloric 
acid  (the  con.stituents  of  the  gastric  juice),  a  small  amount  of  sugar 
and  of  peptone;  a  certain  amount  of  some  of  the  by-products  of 
proteid  digestion  may  also  be  present.  The  sugar  is  often  absent, 
and  the  amount  of  peptone  (or  albumose)  is  always  small. 

During  ga.stric  digestion  the  chyme  thus  formed  is  from  time 
to  time  ejected  through  the  pylorus,  accompanied  by  even  large 
morsels  of  solid  less-digested  matter.  This  may  occur  within  a 
few  minutes  of  food  having  been  taken;  but  the  larger  escape 
from  the  stomach  probably  does  not  in  man  begin  till  from  one  to 
two,  and  lasts  from  four  to  five  hours  after  the  meal,  becoming 
more  rapid  towards  the  end,  and  such  pieces  as  are  the  least 
broken  up  by  the  gastric  juice  and  movements  being  the  last  to 
leave  the  stomach.  When,  at  least  on  an  empty  stomach,  a 
draught  of  water  is  taken,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  appears  to  be 
passed  on  at  once  into  the  duodenum,  very  little  being  absorbed  by 
the  stomach  itself 

The  time  taken  up  in  gastric  digestion  probably  varies  in  the 
same  animal  not  only  with  different  articles  of  food  but  also  with 
varying  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  body  at  large.  In 
different  animals  it  varies  very  con.siderably,  being  from  12  to  24 
hours  in  the  dog  after  a  full  meal,  while  the  stomachs  of  rabbits 
are  never  empty  but  always  remain  largely  filled  with  food,  even 
during  starvation.  In  man  the  stomach  probably  becomes  empty 
between  the  usual  meals. 

The  total  amount  of  change  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
stomach,  that  is  the  share  taken  by  the  stomach  in  the  whole 
work  of  digestion,  seems  to  vary  largely  in  different  animals,  and 
in  the  some  animal  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  meal. 
In  a  dog  fed  on  an  exclusively  meat  diet,  a  verj'  large  part  of  the 
digestion  is  said  to  be  carried  out  by  the  stomach,  very  little  work 
apparently  being  left  for  the  intestmes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  larger 
part  of  the  meal  is  reduced  in  the  stomach  to  actual  solution  and 
a  considerable  quantity  is  probably  absorbed  directly  from  the 
stomach.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  peptone  found  in  the 
stomach  during  the  digestion  of  the  meal  is  found  to  be  fairly 
constant,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  peptone  is  absorbed 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed.     There  is  also  evidence  that  fat  may  to  a 
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certain  extent  undergo  in  the  stomach  changes  leading  to  emulsion, 
similar  to  those  whicn,  as  we  shall  see,  are  carried  out  in  the  small 
intestine. 

But  such  cases  as  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  typical  cases  of 
gastric  digestion,  and  in  man,  at  all  events,  living  on  a  mixed  diet 
the  work  of  the  stomach  appears  to  be  to  a  large  extent  preparatory 
only  to  the  subsequent  labours  of  the  intestme.  It  is  true  that 
our  information  on  this  matter  is  imperfect,  being  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  study  of  cases  of  gastric  or  duodenal  fistula,  in  which 
probably  the  order  of  things  is  not  normal,  or  being  in  large 
measure  deductions  from  experiments  on  animals,  whose  economy 
in  this  respect  must  be  largely  diflerent  from  our  own ;  but  we  are 
probably  safe  in  concluding  that,  in  ourselves,  the  chief  effect  of 
gastric  digestion  is  by  means  of  the  disinteg^tion  spoken  of  above 
to  reduce  the  lumps  of  food  to  the  more  uniform  chyme  and  so 
to  facilitate  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  small  intestine. 
During  that  disintegration  some  of  the  proteid  in  the  meal  is  con- 
verted into  peptone ;  and  some  at  least  of  the  peptone  so  formed 
is  probably  absorbed  at  once ;  but  much  proteid  remains  unchanged 
or  at  Iea.st  is  not  converted  into  peptone,  and  the  fats  and  starches 
undergo  in  themselves  very  little  change  indeed. 

In  the  act  of  swallowmg,  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  air  is 
carried  down  into  the  stomach,  entangled  in  the  saliva,  or  in  the 
food.  This  is  sometimes  returned  in  eructations.  When  the  gas  of 
eructation  or  that  obtained  directly  from  the  stomach  is  examined, 
it  is  found  to  consist  chieHy  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  having  been  largely  absorbed.  In 
most  cases  the  carbomc  acid  is  derived  by  simple  diffusion  from  the 
blood,  or  from  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  which  similarly  take  up 
the  oxygen.  In  many  cases  of  flatulency,  however,  it  may  arise 
from  a  fermentative  decomposition  of  the  sugar  which  has  been 
taken  as  such  in  food  or  which  has  been  produced  from  the  stiirch, 
the  gas  being  either  formed  in  the  stomach  or  passing  upwards 
from  the  intestine  through  the  pyloms. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  gas  which  is  discharged  through  the 
mouth  in  cases  of  hysterical  flatulency,  even  on  a  perfectly  empty 
stomach,  and  which  seems  to  consist  largely  of  carbonic  acid, 
presents  difficulties  in  the  way  of  explanation ;  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  simply  diffused  from  the  blood,  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  in  many  eases  it  is  derived  from  air  which  the  patient  has 
hysterically  swallowed,  the  oxygen  having  been  removed,  in  the 
stomach,  by  absorption  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid. 


In  the  Small  Intestine. 

§  280.  The  semi-digested  acid  food,  or  chyme,  as  it  passes 
over  the  biliary  orifice,  causes  as  we  have  seen  (§  253)  gushes  of 
bile,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pancreatic  juice  flows  into  the 
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intestine  freely.  These  two  alkaline  fluids,  especially  the  more 
strongly  and  constantly  alkaline  pancreatic  juice,  tend  to  neutralize 
the  acidity  of  the  chyme,  but  the  contents  of  the  duodenum  do  not 
become  distinctly  alkaline  until  some  distance  from  the  pylorus  is 
reached.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  change  in  the  reaction  is 
completed  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal 
appears  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  various 
cuxjumstances.     In  man,  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  the  contents  have 

Srobably  become  distinctly  alkaline  before  they  have  passed  far 
o\vn  the  duodenum.  On  the  other  hand  in  dogs,  the  contents  of 
the  small  intestine  have  been  observ-ed  to  be  acid  throughout,  and 
that,  not  only  when  fed  on  starch  and  fat,  which  might,  by  an  acid 
fermentation  of  which  we  shall  jtresently  speak, give  rise  to  an  acid 
reaction,  but  even  when  fed  on  meat. 

The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  which  as  we  have  seen  is 
sooner  or  later  arrested  in  the  stomach,  is  resumed  with  great 
activity  and  indeed  completed  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  possibly 
assisted  by  the  succua  entericus,  the  presence  of  bile  being  said  to 
increase  the  activity  of  the  pjincreatic  amylolydc  ferment.  The 
conversion  begins  as  soon  as  the  acidity  of  the  chyme  is  sufficiently 
reduced  and  continues  along  the  intestine ;  portion-s  however  of 
still  undigested  starch  may  be  found  in  the  large  intestine,  and 
even  at  times  in  the  fteces. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  as  we  have  seen,  emulsifies  fats,  and  also 
splits  them  into  their  respective  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  The 
fatty  acids  thus  set  free  become  converted  by  means  of  the  alkaline 
contents  of  the  intestine  into  soaps  ;  but  to  what  extent  siiponifica- 
tion  thus  takes  place  is  not  exactly  known.  Undoubtedly  soaps 
have  to  a  small  extent  been  found  both  in  portal  blood  and  in  the 
thoracic  duct  after  a  meal;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  large 
quantity  of  fat  is  introduced  in  this  form  into  the  circulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  neutral  fats  in  the  lacteals  is 
a  conspicuous  result  of  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters;  and 
in  all  probability  saponification  in  the  intestine  is  a  subsidiary 
process,  the  effect  of  which  is  rather  to  facilitate  the  emulsion 
of  neutral  fats  than  to  introduce  soaps  as  such  into  the  blood. 
For  the  presence  of  soluble  soaps  favours  the  emulsion  of  neutral 
fats.  Hence  a  rancid  fat,  i.e.  a  fat  cootaining  a  certain  amount  of 
free  fatty  acid,  forms  an  emulsion  with  an  alkaline  fluid  more 
readily  than  does  a  quite  neutral  fat.  A  drop  of  nmcid  oil  let  fall 
on  the  surface  of  an  alkaline  fluid,  .such  as  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  of  suitable  strength,  rapidly  forms  a  broad  ring  of 
emulsion,  and  that  even  without  the  least  agitation.  As  saponifi- 
cation takes  place  at  the  junction  of  the  oil  and  alkaline  fluid 
currents  are  set  up,  by  which  globules  of  oil  are  detached  from  the 
main  drop  and  driven  out  in  a  centrifugal  direction  ;  the  intensity 
of  the  currents  and  the  consequent  amount  of  emulsion  depend 
on  the  concentration  of  the  alkaline  medium  and  on  the  solubility 
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of  the  soaps  which  are  formed.     Now   the   bile  and    pancreatic 
juice   supply  just  such  conditions  a.s  the  above  for   cmulsionis- 
ing   fats;    they   both  together  afford   an   alkaline   medium,  the 
pancreatic  juice  gives  rise  to  an   adequate  amount  of  free  fatty 
acid,  and  the   bile^n  addition  brings  into  solution  the  soaps  as 
they  are  formed.    fSo  that  we  may  speak  of  the  emulsion  of  fats  in  "' 
the  small  intestine  as  being  carried  on  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ) 
juice  acting  in  conjunction ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  bile  and  i 
pancreatic  juice  do   largely  emulsify  the   contents  of  the    smalli, 
mtestine,  so  that  the  greyish  turbid  chyme  is   changed  into  a) 
creamy-looking  fluid,  which  has  been  sometimes  called  chyf^  It  ' 
is  advisable  however  to  reserve  this  name  for  the  contents  ST  the 
lacteals.     Many  of  the  fats  present  in  food,  for  instance,  butter, 
already  contain  some  fatty  acids  when  eaten ;  for  these  fats  the 
initial  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  le.ss  necessary.     The  fat  of 
milk,  being  already  in  a  condition  of  emulsion,  does  not  so  much 
need  the  help  of  these  juices. 

This  mutual  help  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  in  producing  an 
emulsion  explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  controversy  which  long 
existed  between  those  who  maintained  that  the  bile  and  those 
who  maintained  that  the  pancreatic  juice  was  necessary  for  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  fatty  food.  That  the  pancreatic  juice 
does  produce  in  the  intestine  such  a  change  as  favours  the  trans- 
ference of  neutral  fats  from  the  intestine  into  the  lacteals,  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  in  diseases  affecting  the  pancreas,  much  fatty 
food  frequently  passes  through  the  intestine  undigested,  and  great 
wasting  ensues ;  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  the  sole  agent  in  this  matter,  since  in  animals  in  which 
the  pancreatic  ducts  have  been  successfully  ligatured  chyle  is  still 
found  in  the  lacteals.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  bile  is  of  use 
in  the  digestion  of  fat  is  shewn  by  the  prevalence  of  fatty  stools 
in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bile-flucts ;  and  though  the  operation 
of  ligaturing  the  bile-ducts,  and  leading  all  the  bile  externally 
through  a  fistula  of  the  gall  bladder,  is  open  to  objection,  since  it, 
in  some  way  or  other,  so  exhausts  the  animal  a.H  indirectly  to  affect 
digestion,  still  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  the  resorption 
of  fat  was  distinctly  lessened  (the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  lacteals 
falling  from  3'2  to  '02  p.e.)  by  the  ligature  and  fistula,  obviously 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  That  in  man  the  succus  entericus 
possesses  a  wholly  insufficient  emulsifying  power  is  shewn  by  the 
observation  of  a  case  in  which  the  duodenum  opened  on  the  surface 
by  a  fistula  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine 
could  be  kept  free  from  the  contents  of  the  upper  {lart  containing 
the  bile  aud  pancreatic  juice  and  matters  proceeding  from  the 
stomach.  Fats  introduced  into  the  lower  part,  where  they  could 
not  be  acted  upon  either  by  the  bile  or  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  were 
but  slightly  digested.  Without  denying  the  possible  assistance  of 
the  succus  entericus,  or  even  of  gastric  juice,  we  may  conclude  that 
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the  digestion  of  fat  is  ia  the  main  carried  out  by  the  conjoint  action 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 

§  281.  We  have  seen,  §  247,  that  the  atidition  of  bile  to 
a  digesting  mixture  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate.  This  is  partly 
a  coarse  flocculent  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  by-products  of 
proteid  digestion  with  some  amount  of  bile  acids,  aud  partly  of  a 
nner  more  granular  precipitate,  which  is  longer  in  falling  down, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  bile  acids  with  a  variable  amount  of  peptone ; 
the  latter  is  re-dissolved  on  the  further  addition  of  bile  even  though 
the  reaction  of  the  mixture  remain  acid.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum  the  inner  surface,  if  examined  while  digestion  is  going 
on,  is  found  to  be  lined  by  a  coloured  flocculent  and  granular 
material,  which  is  probably  a  precipitate  thus  formetl ;  the  purpose 
of  this  precipitation  is  pos.sibly  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  un- 
digested material  along  the  duodenum.  Moreover,  apart  from 
this  precipitation,  bile  arrests  the  action  of  pepsin,  even  while  the 
reaction  of  the  mixture  still  remains  acid;  and  so  soon  as  an 
alkaline  reaction  is  established  the  pepsin  is  apparently  destroyed 
by  the  trypsin,  so  that  with  the  flow  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
into  the  duodenum  the  proces.ses  which  have  been  going  on  in  the 
stomach  come  to  an  end.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  juices  of 
the  various  districtjj  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  mutually  destruc- 
tive; thus,  while  pepsin  in  an  acid  solution  destroys  the  active 
constituents  of  saliva  and  of  pancreatic  juice  (probably  also  those 
of  the  succus  entericus),  it  is  in  its  turn  antagonized  or  destroyed 
by  the  bile  and  the  other  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestine.  Hence 
pancreatic  juice  introduced  through  the  mouth  must  lose  its  powers 
m  the  stomach  and  can  only  be  of  use  as  an  alkaline  medium 
containing  certain  proteid  matters.  On  the  other  hand  if,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as  they  issue 
from  the  pylorus  still  c<:pntain  a  large  quantity  of  undigested 
proteids,  these  must  be  digested  by  the  pancreatic  juice  (with  or 
without  the  as.sistance  of  the  .succus  entencus),  the  ac-tion  of  which 
seems  t<i  be  a.ssisted  or  at  least  not  hindered  by  bile.  And  in 
dogs  fed  through  a  duodenal  fistula,  so  that  all  ga.stric  digestion  is 
excluded,  proteids  are  completely  digested  and  give  rise  to  quite 
normal  faeces.  Since  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  found  in  appreciable 
quantities  in  the  intestinal  contents  we  may  infer  that  some  portion 
of  the  proteid  taken  as  food  undergoes  the  more  profound  change 
into  these  bodies  and  their  accompanying  products.  But  whether 
the  whole  of  the  peptone  (herai-peptonc,  §  203)  available  for  this 
change  is  under  ordinarj'  circumstances  so  changed  or  only  part 
of  it,  we  do  not  know.  The  extent  to  which  the  action  is  carried 
is  probably  different  in  different  animals,  and  probably  varies  also 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  meal  and  the  condition  of  the  body. 
Possibly  when  a  large  and  unneces.sary  quantity  of  proteid  material 
is  taken  at  a  meal  together  with  other  substances,  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  proteids  undergo  this  profound  change,  and,  as  we 
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shaU  see,  rapidly  leave  the  body  as  urea,  without  having  been 
used  by  the  tissues,  their  contribution  to  the  energy  of  the  body 
being  limited  to  the  heat  given  out  during  the  changes  by  which 
they  are  converted  into  urea.  To  this  apparently  wasteful  use 
of  proteids  we  shai!  return  in  speaking  of  what  is  called  the  '  luxus 
consumption '  of  food. 

§  282.  In  dealing  with  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice  we 
drew  attention,  §  249,  to  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
pure  tryptic  digestion  and  those  obtained  when  bacteria  or  other 
micro-organisms  were  allowed  to  be  present.  We  saw  that  indol, 
for  example,  was  the  product  of  the  action  of  these  organisms,  not 
of  trypsin.  Now  intJol  is  farmed,  in  varying  quantity,  during  the 
digestion  which  actually  takes  place  in  the  intestine,  some  of  it  at 
times  appearing  in  the  urine  as  indigo-yielding  substance  (indican). 
Moreover  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  present  in  the 
intestinal  contents.  Hence  we  must  regard  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  intestine  not  as  the  pure  results  of  the  action  of  the 
several  digestive  juices,  but  as  these  results  modified  by  or  mixed 
with  the  results  of  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  We  spoke 
above,  §  247,  of  bile  as  being  antiseptic,  but  this  must  be  xmder- 
stood  as  meaning  not  that  the  presence  of  bile  arrests  the  action 
of  all  micro-organisms  within  the  intestine,  but  that  it  modifies 
their  action,  keeping  it  within  certain  limits  and  along  certain 
lines. 

Concerning  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  thus 
due  to  micro-organisms  our  knowledge  is  at  present  very  imperfect. 
The  proteids  and  tht;  carbohydrates  seem  to  be  the  food  stuffs  on 
which  these  organisms  produce  their  chief  effect.  Out  of  the 
proteids  they  give  rise  not  only  to  indol  but  to  several  other 
compounds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  phenol  (C«H,0),  of 
which  a  small  quantity  may  be  recognized  in  the  faeces,  the  rest 
being  absorbed  and  appearing  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  certain 
phenol-compounds,  such  as  phenyl-sulphuric  acid.  Out  of  proteids 
they  may  also  form  the  peculiar  poisonous  bodies  called  ptomaines, 
which  appear  in  the  ordinary  putrefaction  of  proteids.  But  their 
most  conspicuous  effects  are  those  on  the  carbohydrates.  As  the 
food  descends  the  intestine,  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious;  indeed  in  some  cases  the  naturally 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  intestinal  contents  may  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestine  be  changed  into  an  acid  one  by  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid.  Now  lactic  acid  may  be  formed  out  of  sugar  by  means 
of  a  special  organism  inducing  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation.  And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  even 
normal  digestion,  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  either  taten  as  such, 
or  arising  from  the  amylolytic  conversion  of  starch,  dues  not  pass 
away  from  the  intestine  into  the  bloo<l  as  sugar,  but  undergoes  this 
fermentation  into  lactic  acid.  To  what  extent  this  change  takes 
place  we  do  not  know ;  the  amount  probably  varies  according  to 
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the  amount  of  carbohydrates  eaten,  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  other  circuniytiinces.  It  may  be  under  certain  circum- 
stances simply  a  part  of  normal  digestion;  under  other  circumstances 
it  may  be  excessive  and  give  rise  to  troubles. 

That  fermentative  changes  may  occur  in  the  small  intestine  is 
further  indicated  by  the  facts  that  the  gas  there  present  may 
contain  free  hydrogen,  and  that  chyme  after  removal  from  the 
intestine  continues  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  produce 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes.  This  .suggests  the 
possibility  of  the  sugar  of  the  intestinal  contents  undergoing  the 
butyric  acid  fermentation  during  which,  as  is  well  known,  carbonic 
anhydride  and  hydrogen  are  evolved.  By  this  change  the  sugar  is 
removed  from  the  carbohydrate  group  into  the  fatty  acid  group ; 
it  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  put  on  its  way  to  become  fat.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  sugar  may  be  somewhere  in  the  body  con- 
verted into  fat ;  this  conversion  however  takes  place  chiefly  if  not 
wholly  in  the  tissues,  and  such  change  as  may  take  place  in  the 
alimentary  canal  is  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than  as 
important. 

The  hydrogen  thus  occurring  in  the  intestine  may  also  arise 
from  the  proteid  decompositions  spoken  of  above.  However  arising 
it  may  act  as  a  reducing  agent,  reducing  so  Iphates  for  instance,  and 
thus  giving  rise  to  sulphides  and  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  as  a 
reducmg  agent  it  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  fieecal  and  urinary 
pigments. 

(jhus  during  the  transit  of  the  food  through  the  small  intestine,  / 
by  the  action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  possibly  to  someS 
extent  of  the  succus  entericus.  assisted  by  various  micro-organisma,  ( 
the  protcids  are  largely  dLssolved  and  converted  into  peptone  and  ) 
other  products,  the  starch  is  changed  into  sugar,  the  sugar  possibly 
being  in  part  further  converted  into  lactic  or  other  acids,  and  the  j 
fats  are  largely  emulsified,  and  to  some  extent  saponified.     These 
products,  as  they  are  formed,  pass  into  either  the  lacteals  or  the , 
portal  blood  vessels,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  by^ 
the  time  they  reach  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  are  largely  but  by  no 
means  wholly  deprived  of  their  nutritious  constituents.     So  far  ; 
water  is  concerned,  the  secretion  of  water  into  the  small  intestine 
'  maintains  such  a  relation  to   the   absorption    from   it   that   the 
intestinal  contents  at  the  end  of  the  ileum,  though  much  changed, 
are  about  as  fluid  as  in  the  duodenum. 


I 


In  the  Large  Intestine. 

'(  ^  283.  The  contents,  whether  alkaline  or  not  in  the  ileum, 
I  now  become  once  more  distinctly  acid.  This,  however,  is  not 
I  caused  by  any  acid  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane :  the 
j  reaction  of  the  intestinal  walls  in  the  large  as  in  the  small 
1  intestine  is  alkaline.     It  must  therefore  arise  from  acid  fermenta- 
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tions  going  on  in  the  contents  themselves ;  and  that  fermentations 
do  go  on  is  shewn  by  the  appearance  of  marsh  gas  as  well  jis 
hydrogen  in  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  character 
and  amount  of  fermentation  probably  depend  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  food,  and  probably  also  vary  in  different  animals.  "^ 

So  far  as  obsen-atioiis  go  at  present,  such  secretion  as  is 
furnished  by  the  waits  of  the  large  intestine  does  not  contain  any 
unorgnnizea  ferment  capable  of  acting  on  any  of  the  constituents 
of  food.  If  thi.H  be  the  c^ise  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  large  intestine,  e.xcept  those  which  the  ferments  brought  down 
from  the  small  intestine  can  effect  before  they  are  stopped  by  the 
acid-reaction,  must  be  carried  out  by  means  of  organized  ferments, 
by  means  of  micro-organisms. 

Concerning  the  exact  nature  of  these  changes  we  have  no  very 
definite  knowledge ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  the 
voluminou.s  cneciuu  of  the  herbivora  a  large  amount  of  digestion  of 
a  peculiar  kind  goes  on.  We  know  that  in  herbivora  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cellulose  disappears  in  passing  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  even  in  man  some  is  dige.sted.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  cellulose  digestion  takes  place  in  the  large 
mtestine,  and  is  the  result  of  fermentative  changes  carried  out  by 
means  of  micro-organisms,  marsh  gas  being  one  of  the  products 
fonned  at  the  same  time. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  digestion,  properly  so  called,  is  all 
but  complete  at  the  ileo-ctecal  valve,  or  whether  important  changes 
still  await  the  chyme  in  the  large  intestine,  one  great  characteristic 
of  the  work  done  in  the  colon  is  alxsoq>tion.  By  the  abstraction  of 
all  the  soluble  con.stituents,  and  e-specially  by  the  withdrawal  of 
wat-er,  the  liquid  chyme  becomes  as  it  approaches  the  rectum  con- 
verted into  the  firm  solid  fteces,  and  the  colour  shifts  from  the 
bright  orange,  which  the  grey  chyme  gradually  assumes  after 
admixture  with  bite,  into  a  darker  and  dirtier  brown. 


The  Fences. 

§  284  These  consist  in  the  first  place  of  the  indigestible  and 
undjge.sted  constituents  of  the  meal :  shreds  of  elastic  tissue,  hairs 
and  other  homy  elements,  much  cellulose  and  chlorophyll  from 
vegetable,  and  some  connective  tissue  from  anima!  food,  fi-agments 
of  disintegrated  nniscular  fibre,  fat-cells,  and  not  unfrcnuently 
undigested  starch-coi-pu-scles.  The  amount  of  each  must  of  course 
vary  very  largely  accoixling  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  antl  the 
digestive  powers,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  individual.  In 
the  second  place,  to  the  above  must  be  added  substances  not  dis- 
tinctly recogni.sabIe  as  parts  of  the  food  but  derived  for  the  most 
part  fr<jin  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  these,  indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  may  be  alone,  as  in  an  isolated  portion  of  the 
intestine,  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  fsecal  mass.    The  faces  contain 
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mucus  in  variable  amount,  sometimes  albumin,  cholesterin,  butyric 
and  other  fatty  acids,  lime  and  magnusia  soaps,  colouring  matters, 
and  inorganic  salts,  especially  earthy  phosphates,  crystals  of 
ammonia-magnesia  phosphates  being  very  conspicuous.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  fieces  is  generally  but  not  always  acid.  They  also  contain 
a  ferment  similar  in  its  action  to  pepsin,  and  an  amylolytic  ferment 
similar  to  that  of  saliva  or  pancreatic  juice.  The  bile  salts  are 
represented  by  a  small  quantity  of  cholalic  acid,  or  some  product 
of  that  body,  and  sometimes  a  very  small  quantity  of  taurin.  The 
glycin  and  most  or  all  of  the  taurin  have  been  absorbed  from  the 
intestine,  and  the  cholalic  acid  has  been  partly  absorbed  and  partly 
decompose<l.  The  fact  that  the  faeces  become  '  clay-coloured ' 
when  the  bile  is  cut  off  from  the  intestine  shews  that  the  bile- 
pigment  is  at  least  the  mother  of  the  ftecal  pigment ;  and  a 
special  pigment,  which  hius  been  isolated  and  called  stercobilin,  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  called  urobilin,  which  may 
be  formed  from  bilirubin.  As  other  special  constituents  of  the 
faeces  may  be  mentioned  excretin,  a  somewhat  complex  nitrogenous 
body,  whose  exact  chemical  nature  is  at  present  uncertain,  and 
skntol  (C,H,N),  a  nitrogenous  Ixxly  which  like  indol  is  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  proteids  by  means  of  micro-organisms, 
and  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  fjecal  ixlour,  since  only  a  small 
quantity  of  indol  remains  in  the  faeces.  These  odoriferous  bodies 
are  derived  directly  from  the  food ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  specific  ufloriferous  substances  may  be  secreted 
directly  from  the  intestinal  wall,  especially  from  that  of  the  large 
intestine. 


THE  LACTEALS  AND  THE  LYMPHATIC 
SYSTEM. 


§  286.  We  have  seen  that  absorption  does,  or  at  least  may, 
take  place  from  the  stomach.  We  have  also  stated  that  a  large 
absorption,  especially  of  water,  occurs  along  the  whole  large  intes- 
tine. Nevertheless  it  is  during  the  transit  of  food  along  the 
small  intestine  that  the  largest  and  ma-it  important  part  of  the 
digested  material  p.'is.ses  away  from  the  canal,  partly  into  the 
lacteals,  partly  into  the  jKjrtal  vessels.  The  portal  vessels  are 
simply  parts  of  the  genei-al  va.scular  system  ;  the  lacteals,  into 
which  we  may  at  once  say  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  passes,  are 
himilarly  parts  of  the  general  lymphatic  system,  being  in  fact  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  especially  of  the 
small  intestine.  The  only  reason  for  the  special  name  of  lacteals 
is  that,  unlike  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  intestine  contain  at  times  a  fluid  of  a 
milky  white  appearance.  Hence  for  the  better  understanding  of 
absorption  by  the  lacteals  it  will  be  desirable  to  study  at  some 
length  the  whole  subject  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  said  to  begin  in  minute 
passages,  possessing  special  characters,  known  as  lymph-capil- 
laries. Broadly  s-peaking  these  lymph-capillaries  are  found, 
in  the  mammal,  in  all  parts  of  the  body  in  which  connective 
tissue  is  found ;  and  they  have  special  connections  with  those 
minute  spaces  in  connective  tissue  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  spoken  of  as  lymph-spaces.  Of  all  the  varied  functions 
of  connective  tissue  perhaps  the  most  important  is  this  relation 
to  the  lymphatic  system ;  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  body 
connective  tissue  serves  as  the  bed  or  origin  of  lymphatic  vessels. 

These  lymph-capillaries,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  frequently 
arranged  in  plexuses,  are  continuous  with  other  passages  also 
minute  but  of  a  different  and  more  regular  structure,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  proper,  which  are  gathered  m\M  larger  and 
larger  vessels,  all  running  like  the  blood  vessels  in  a  bed  of 
connective  tissue,  until  at  last  all  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
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body  join  either  the  great  thoracic  duct  which  opens  by  a  valvular 
orifice  into  the  venous  system  at  the  junction  of  the  left  jugular 
and  subclavian  veins,  or  the  small  right  lymphatic  trunk  which 
similarly  opens  into  the  junction  of  the  right  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian veins.  The  latter  course  is  taken  by  the  lymphatics  of 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  right  arm,  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  the  right  lung  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  by  some  vessels  coming  from  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hver ;  all  the  rest  of  the  lymphatics  including  the  lacteals  fall  into 
the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  vessels,  while  like  the  veins  they  join  in  their 
course  into  larger  and  larger  trunks,  do  not  increase  in  calibre  so 
rapidly  or  so  regularly  as  do  the  veins;  they  may  nm  for  some 
distance  without  greatly  increasing  in  size ;  and  further  they, 
unlike  the  veins,  freely  anastomose,  forming  plexuses.  Moreover 
during  their  course  they  enter  into  peculiar  relations  with  struc- 
tures known  as  lymphatic  glands. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  separately  the  Ijonphatic 
vessels  other  than  the  l^-niph-capillaries,  the  lymph-capillanes 
themselves,  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels. 

§  286.  On  the.se  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  since  their 
stnicture,  in  its  main  features,  resembles  that  of  the  veins.  The 
thoracic  duct,  which  in  man  has  at  its  lower  end  where  it  i.s 
widenetl  into  what  is  sometimes  called  the  receptacidum  chyli  a 
diameter  of  six  or  seven  millimetres,  but  is  narrower  higher  up, 
may  be  said  to  pos.sess  three  coats.  The  inner  coat  consists  of  a 
layer  of  fusiform  epithelioid  celKs,  not  unlike  those  in  a  vein  but 
more  elongated  and  with  a  tendency  to  be  sinuous  in  outline,  and 
of  a  slender  elastic  lamina  on  which  these  rest.  The  middle  ctrnt 
consists  of  fine  bundles  of  plain  nni.scular  fibres,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  di.sposed  circularly  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  obliquely 
and  even  longitudinally.  The  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  are  occiipied  by  connective  tissue  and  networks  of  elastic 
fibres.  The  outer  coat,  which  is  not  well  defined  cither  fi-om  the 
middle  coat  on  the  one  side  or  the  connective  tLssue  surrounding 
the  duct  on  the  other  side,  consists  chiefly  of  connective  ti.ssue 
with  elastic  elements,  a  few  muscular  fibres  being  sometimes 
present.  The  wall  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  essentially  muscular, 
and  from  the  scantiness  of  connective  tissue  and  of  elastic  elements 
is  more  tender,  more  apt  to  be  torn  than  the  wall  of  a  vein  of 
corresponding  size.  Numerous  valves  are  present,  these  like  the 
valves  of  the  veins  being  foldings  of  the  inner  coat. 

The  smaller  vessels  resemble  in  structure  the  thoracic  duct, 
the  coats  being  of  course  more  slender.  In  the  majority  of  even 
Bmaller    lymphatic  vessels    the    muscular   fibres    are    abundant. 
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Valves  are  especially  numerous,  find  in  nifiny  of  the  vessels,  as  for 
instance  in  those  of  the  mesentery,  just  above  each  valve,  where 
the  tube  is  somewhat  swollen,  the  muscular  fibres,  which  elsewhere 
are  chiefly  disposed  circularly,  ran  in  various  directions  so  as  to 
form  a  contractile  network. 

The  smallest  vessels,  springing  from  the  distinct  lymph- 
capillaries  to  be  immediately  described,  consist  of  hardly  more 
than  an  epithelioid  lining  resting  on  a  scanty  connective-tissue 
basis.  The  epithelioid  cells  are  still  fusiform  and  regular  in  shape, 
and  the  calibre  of  each  ve.ssel  is  fairly  uniform  though,  owing  to  the 
valves  which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  become  beatled.  Those  smaller  vessels  like  the  others  also 
anastomose  freely. 

Lymph  -  Capillaries. 

§  287.  The  smallest  lymphatic  vessels  just  described  might, 
from  analogy  with  the  blood  vessels,  almost  be  considered  as 
capillary  ve.ssels;  but  the  name  lymph-capillaries  is  given  to 
vessels  which  joining  and  feeding  those  just  described  possess 
very  different  characters.  They  are  on  the  whole  larger  in  calibre 
than  these,  and  distinctly  larger  than  blood  avpillaries ;  they  are 
exceedingly  irregular  in  shape,  and  in  their  junctions  with  each 
other  form  irregular  labyrinths  rather  than  formal  plexuses ; 
they  possess  no  valves  and  their  only  coat  is  an  epithelium  of  a 
very  striking  character.  Like  the  blood  capillaries  their  structure 
is  revealed  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate.  When  a  piece  of  tissue 
containing  lymph-capillaries,  ex.  gr.  one  taken  from  the  tendinous 
portion  of  the  diaphragm,  is  examined  after  proper  treatment  with 
silver  nitrate,  numerous  spaces,  on  the  whole  tubular  but  highly 
irregular  in  form,  joining  into  an  irregular  labyrinth,  are  seen  to 
be  hned  with  a  layer  of  epithelioid  plates  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Each 
plate  or  cell,  which  is  more  or  less  polygonal  or  at  least  not  dis- 
tinctly fusiform,  ls  marked  out  by  lines  which  are  not  straight  and 
even,  but  very  mswkedly  sinuous,  the  several  bulgings  of  one  cell 
dove-tailing  into  the  depressions  of  its  neighbours  and  vice  versa. 
Such  epithelioid  phites  of  sinuous  outline,  or  such  a  sinuous 
epithelium,  as  we  may  for  brevity's  sake  say,  is  characteristic 
of  the  lymph-capillanes.  A  lymph -capillary  is  in  fact  merely 
a  space  or  areola  of  connective  tissue,  sometimes  more  or  less 
tubular  but  frequently  irregular  in  form,  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  flat,  transparent,  nucleated  epithelioid  plates,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  remarkably  sinuous  outline.  The  lymph-capillaries 
anastomose  freely  with  each  other  and  open  into  or  join  the 
smallest  regular  lymphatic  canals,  which,  many  of  them  smaller 
than  the  lymph-capillaries,  are  distinguished  from  these  by  their 
more  regular  disposition,  by  their  epithelioid  plates  being  fusiform 
with  very  little  sinuosity  of  outline,  and  by  the  presence  of  valvea 
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The  lacteal  radicle  of  a  villus  (§  262)  is  such  a  Ijiuph- 
capillarj*.  more  or  less  tubular  in  fomi,  or  perhaps  club-whaped 
and  sometimes  bifurcate  or  branched,  placed  by  itself  in  the  midst 
of  the  reticular  tissue  of  the  villus,  ending,  uras  we  should  perhaps 
say  beginning,  blindly  near  the  apex  of  the  villus  and  joining- 
below  by  a  valvular  mouth  a  regular  lymphatic  canal  forming  part 
of  the  network  of  regular  lymphatic  vessels  with  which  a.s  well  as 
with  lymph-capiliaries  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  furnished. 

In  other  parts  of  the  body  where  connective  tissue  runs, 
lymph-capillanes  are  more  or  less  abundant,  all  passing  their 
contents  on  to  the  more  regular  lymphatic  canals.  In  certain 
parts,  as  for  instance  in  the  central  nen'ous  system,  the  smaller 
blood  vessels  are  surrounded  by  targe  lymph-capillaries,  or  by 
regular  lymphatic  vessels,  in  the  shape  of  tubular  .sheaths.  In 
these  ca.ses  the  lymph-capillary  forms  a  sort  of  hollow  jacket 
around  the  artery  or  vein  which,  covered  with  a  layer  of  siniious 
epithelioid  plates,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  tubular  .space  lined  with 
similar  sinuous  plates.  The  lymph  which  transudes  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood  ves.sel  passes  acconlingly  at  once  into  the 
tubular  sjwce  or  interior  of  the  lymph-capillarj',  whence  it  is 
carried  away  into  the  regular  lymphatic  canals.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  spoken  of  a.s  a  "  perivascular  lymphatic." 

§  288.  The  Ij'mph -capillaries  may  in  one  sense  be  regarded 
as  the  beginnings  of  the  Ijinphatic  system ;  they  are  the  first 
h'mphatic  pas.sages  definitely  lined  with  a  continuous  epithelium. 
But  lymph  exists  outside  these  capillaries.  In  treating  of  connec- 
tive tissue  §  105  we  more  than  once  spoke  of  the  spaces  between 
the  interlacing  bundles  of  fibrillar  as  lymph-spaces ;  and  indeed 
they  are  during  life  occupied  by  fluid  which  may  be  .spoken  of  as 
lymph.  It  is  fluid  which  has  in  some  way  or  other  jwLssed  into 
tnem  from  the  blood  stream,  through  the  wails  of  the  cjipillaries 
and  other  minute  blood  ves-sels.  We  shall  speak  of  thi.s  pas.sjige  as 
a  process  of  transudation  and  shall  consider  its  nature  later  on. 
Many  of  the  larger  of  these  spaces,  the  areola;  of  areolar  connec- 
tive tissue,  are  completely  lined  by  epithelioid  plates  with  sinuous 
outlines ;  these  are  in  fact  lymph-capillaries.  But  many  spaces, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  not  so  lined ;  these  lie  outside 
the  lymph-capillaries.  Nevertheless  they  contain  lymph,  which 
reaching  them  by  traii.sudation  through  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels,  streams  from  them  in  some  way  or  other  into  the  lyniph- 
capillaries  and  so  into  the  other  lymphatic  vessels.  Coloured 
fluid  injected  by  means  of  a  fine  syringe  into  these  spaces  soon 
finds  its  way  into  the  lymphatics ;  and  besides,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  a  certain  number  of  these  spaces  always  intervene  between 
the  wall  of  the  capillar}'  or  other  small  blood  ve.ssel  from  whence 
the  lymph  comes  and  the  lymph-capillary  to  which  the  lymph 
goes ;  the  lymph  must  have  some  means  or  other  of  passing  from 
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the  spaces  into  the  lymph-capillary.  It  is  of  course  pos.sible  that 
the  lymph  transudes  from  the  l3miph-space  into  the  lymph- 
capillar)'  through  the  continuous  sheet  of  epithelioid  plates,  in 
the  Hame  manner  that  it  transudes  irom  the  blood-capillary  into 
the  lionph-space  through  the  similarly  continuous  wall  of  the 
capillary  ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that,  at  places, 
the  epithelioid  lining  of  a  lymphatic  capillary  may  be  imperfect 
and  80  allow  the  interior  of  the  lymph-capillary  to  open  out 
into  a  connective-ti-ssue  space. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  spaces, 
a  connective-tissue  corj>u.scle  may  be  found  lying  on  the  face  of,  or 
partly  imbedded  in,  one  of  the  bundles  which  foi-m  the  walls  of  the 
space  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  space  appears  as  it  were  imperfectly 
lined  with  scattered  Hat  cells,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  8« 
transitional  forms  between  an  ordinary  branched  connective-tissue 
corpuscle  and  a  sinuous  epithelioid  plate.  We  may  perhaps 
regard  the  epithelioid  plate  as  a  ditferentiated  connective-ti.s8ue 
corpuscle,  whose  sinuosities  of  outline  are  the  remains  of  its 
previously  branched  condition.  If  this  be  so  we  may  consider 
the  lymph-capillar}'  as  a  diflferentiated  cormective-ti.ssue  space, 
and  con.sequently  may  fairly  expect  that  the  one,  if  it  does  not 
as  suggested  actually  open  into,  should  be  at  all  events  in  easy 
communication  with  the  other.  We  seem  justified  at  least  in 
concluding  that  the  completely  lined  lymph-capillaries  draw  their 
supply  of  lymph  from  the  incompletely  lined  connective-tissue 
spaces. 

We  may  probably  go  a  step  still  further.  Many  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  are  imbedded  in,  lie  in  cavities  excavated 
out  of,  the  cement  substance  which  unites  the  fibrillae  into  bundles 
and  sometimes  joins  the  bimdles  together ;  in  some  situations  the 
corpuscles  are  similarly  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous  ground  sub- 
stance which  has  not  become  differentiated  into  fibrillse.  The 
cavities  in  which  these  corpuscles  lie  are,  like  the  corpuscles  them- 
selves, branched  and  generally  flattened ;  they  appear  moreover  to 
be  generally  larger  than  the  corpu.scies  so  as  to  leave  a  small  space 
which  can  be  occupied  by  fluid.  W^here  two  corpuscles  lie  near 
each  other  their  spaces  may,  by  means  of  the  branches,  comnuini- 
cate ;  and  in  some  situations,  as  in  the  body  of  the  cornea  where  a 
number  of  flattened  corpuscles  are  imbedded  in  the  lamina  of 
ground  substance  which  unites  each  two  adjacent  parallel  (or 
rather  concentric)  laminee  of  fibrillated  bundles,  the  series  of 
cavities,  uniting  by  their  branches  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  labyrinth  of  passages,  largely  but  not  entirely  tilled  by 
the  corpuscles,  space  being  left  for  some  amount  of  fluid.  That 
fluid  we  need  hardly  sjiy  is  lymph.  And  though  the  view  is  not 
one  admitted  on  all  hands,  there  are  reasons  of  some  weight  for 
thinking  that  these  pavities  belonging  to  the  corpu.scles  open  out 
into  the  connective-tissue  spaces  just   treated   of  or  even   more 
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directly  into  the  lymph-capillaries.  When  a  piece  of  connective 
tissue,  such  for  instance  as  that  lying  between  the  radiating 
bundles  of  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  pleural  aide  is 
treated  in  a  particular  way,  the  result  is  what  is  called  a  "  negative 
staining";  the  matrix  is  stained  brown  but  the  corpuscles  and 
cavities  are  left  unstained,  and  appear  as  iiregularly  branched 
clear  patches  standing  out  in  contrast  with  the  brown  matrix. 
In  such  a  preparation  many  of  these  clear  spaces  are  seen  to, 
abut  uptin  and  apparently  to  lose  themselves  in  a  neighbouring 
l)'mph-capillar}%  which  also  always  stands  ovit  in  contrast  to  the 
matrix,  appearing  as  a  clear  space  marked  with  the  sinuoua 
outlines  of  its  plates. 

Without  insisting  too  much  on  the  argument  drawn  from  this 
negative  staining,  and  resting  rather  on  the  facts  previously 
mentioned  and  on  general  considerations,  we  may  probably  conclude 
that  all  the  spaces  of  connective  tissue,  including  the  cavities  of 
the  corpuscles,  form  a  labyrinth  of  passages  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  beginning  of  the  l}'mphatiC8,  and  that  this 
irregular  labjTrnth  is  in  some  way  or  other  in  fairly  free  conmiuni- 
cation  with  the  more  regular  but  still  labyrinthine  lymph-capillaries, 
lined  by  a  definite  epithelioid  lining,  and  that  from  thence  the 
lymph  pa.sses  on  to  the  regular  and  valved  lymphatic  canals. 

All  over  the  body  wherever  blood  vessels  go  connective  tissue " 
and  lymph-spaces  go  too.  Certain  parts  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood 
passing  through  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  become  lymph  in 
these  IjTiiph-spaces.  As  such  it  soaks  through  not  only  the  bundles 
of  gelatiniferous  fibrillar  of  the  connective  tissue  itself,  but  also 
the  basement  membrane  and  so  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  its  glands,  the  un.striated  muscular  fibre,  the  sarco- 
lemma  and  muscle  substance  of  the  striated  fibre,  the  neurilemma 
and  contents  of  the  nerve-fibre  of  nerves,  in  fact  the  elements  of  all 
the  tissues  which  are  supplied  with  blood  vessels.  More  than  this, 
lymph  goes  whei-e  blo(xl  vessels  do  not  go,  and  in  these  situations 
the  value  as  lymph-passages  of  the  cavities  of  the  corpuscles  seems 
most,  striking.  In  the  cornea  for  instance  bltwxl  vessels  and 
definitely  constituted  lymphatic  vessels  cease  near  the  periphery, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  (beyond  that 
effected  by  what  we  may  call  mere  imbibition,  that  is  by  the 
passage  of  fluid  between  the  molecules  of  the  actual  substance  of 
the  tissue)  is  carried  on  by  the  stream  of  lymph  through  the  cor- 
puscular cavities.  In  a  similar  way  in  bone  lymph  finds  its  way 
trom  the  bltxxl  vessels  of  the  periosteum,  marrow  and  Haversian 
canals  through  the  very  substance  of  the  bone  by  means  of  the 
labyrinth  of  lacunie  and  canaliculi.  And  in  cartilage  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  minute  passages  in  the  matrix  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  Ij-mph  from  the  perichondrium  through  the  body 
of  the  cartilage  from  cartilage  cell  to  cartilage  cell,  far  more 
efficiently  than  if  its  progress  were  left  to  mere  imbibition.     The 
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somewhat  peculiar  relations  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  central 
nervous  system  we  shall  consider  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that 
system.  Meanwhile  we  have  said  enough  to  fonii  a  general  idea 
of  the  arrangements  by  means  of  which  the  very  elements  of  all 
the  tissues  are  bathed  with  lymph,  and  by  means  of  which  that 
lymph  is  carried  back  from  the  elements  of  the  tissues  aloug 
irregular  and  regular  lymphatic  chamiels  back  to  the  blood  from 
whence  it  orimnally  came. 

§  289.  The  Serous  Camties.  In  the  mammal,  lymph-spaces 
are  for  the  most  part  minute  and  microscopic :  but  in  some  other 
animals  they  may  attain  considerable  size ;  in  the  frog  for  instance 
in  which  lymph-capillaiies  and  lyinphatic  vessels  are  scanty,  the 
large  subcutaneous  spaces  which  are  disclased  when  the  skin  of  the 
back  is  cut  through  are  in  reality  lymph-spaces  lined  by  sinuous 
epithelioid  plates.  Both  in  the  manmial  and  other  animals  certain 
large  cavities,  known  as  serous  cavities,  such  as  the  peritoneal, 
pericardial,  pleuml  and  other  cavities,  must  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  general  lymphatic  system,  and  indeed  the  'serous  fluid' 
which  they  contain  is  in  reality  lynnph.  The  subamchnoid  space 
surrounding  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  also  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  ijinphatic  system,  but  this  and  the  contained 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  we  shall  consider  in  connection  with  the  central 
nervous  system. 

In  the  abdomen  of  the  frog,  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  behind  or  above,  i.e.  dors4\l  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  lies  a 
large  lyinph-sjiace  spoken  of  as  the  cistema  magna  lympluttica,  the 
cavity  of  which  is  separated  from  the  peritoneal  wivity  by  a  thin 
membranous  sheet  consisting  of  a  median  basis  of  connective  tissue 
covered  on  the  peritoneal  side  by  peritonea!  epithelium  and  on  the 
cistema  side  by  lymphatic  epithelium.  The  latter  con-sists,  as  in  a 
lymphatic  capillary,  of  flat  epithelioid  plates  with  sinuous  outlines  ; 
the  fonner  is  made  up  also  of  flat  epithelioid  plates  but  these  are 
more  or  less  polygonal  in  shape  and  have  outlines  which  are  not 
distinctly  sinuous.  If  a  piece  of  this  partition,  after  being  stained 
with  silver  nitrate,  be  spread  out  and  examined  either  with  the 
peritoneal  or  with  the  cistema  side  uppemiost,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  each  case  here  and  there  a  group  of  cells  assuming  a  triangular 
foTOi  appear  to  converge  to  or  radiate  from  a  centre  which  some- 
times, especially  on  the  lymphatic  side,  is  a  mere  point  but  some- 
times is  a  larger  or  smaller  hole,  which  in  other  words  is  an  orifice 
or  stoma,  sometimes  closed  but  sometimes  more  or  less  open.  On 
the  peritoneal  surface  the  stoma  is  surroimded  and  guarded  by  a 
crown  of  what  appear  to  be  small  gninular  cells  place<l  at  the 
apices  of  the  converging  epithelioid  plates,  but  which  are  held  by 
some  to  be  the  displaced  nuclei  of  the  epithelioid  plates  themselves. 
Around  each  stoma  which  is  in  reality  a  perforation  leading  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  into  the  cistema,  the  connective-tissue  basis 
between  the  two  epithelioid  layers  is  arranged  in  a  concentric 
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manner ;  the  whole  airangetnent  sen'es  as  a  communication  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  into  the  cistema,  and  by  these  stomata  the 

iieritoneal  Hnid  passes  into  the  cistema  and  so  into  the  general 
jTTiphatic  system.  Owing  to  causes  which  we  shall  study  presently 
the  contents  of  the  small  l^Tnphatic  vessels  and  such  spaces  as  the 
cistema  are  continually  being  drained  by  the  vjiscular  system  ;  the 
cistema  is  continually  tending  to  empty  itself  and  so  to  draw  fluid 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  stomata.  In  the  female 
frog  the  small  granular  cells  encircling  the  stomata  are,  during  the 
breeding  season,  provided  with  cilia,  the  action  of  which  increases 
the  current  fixim  the  peritoneum  through  the  stoma  into  the 
cistema. 

In  the  mammal  similar  stomata  place  the  serous  cavities  in 
connection  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  walls  of  those  cavities. 
They  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
peritoneal  membrane  of  the  mammal  as  of  the  frog  consists  of  a 
single  layer  of  flat  epithelioid  plates  lying  on  a  connective-tissue 
basis;  the  plates,  smaller  than  those  in  the  frog,  are  polygonal 
in  form,  and  their  outline  is  not  sinuous.  On  the  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  the  epithelioid  plates  over  the  radiating  spaces,  or  clefts 
between  the  radiating  bundles  of  the  tendon,  are  smaller  than  over 
the  bundles  themselves,  and  along  the  lines  of  the.se  radiating 
intertendinous  spaces  may  be  seen  stomata,  orifices  guarded 
by  small  cells,  similar  to  but  smaller  than  and  less  conspicuous 
than  those  just  described  as  seen  in  the  frog.  These  stomata 
open  into  the  lymphatics  which  are  abundant  in  the  connective 
tissue  lying  between  the  radiating  bundles  of  the  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  through  them  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
passes  away  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm  and  so  into  the 
general  lymphatic  sj-stem.  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in 
breathing,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  sfM?ak  presently,  greatly  assist 
the  flow  through  the  stomata;  and  even  passive  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  are  effectual  for  this  puijiose.  If  a  quantity  of 
injection  material,  such  as  a  solution  of  BerUn  biue,  be  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  living  animal  it  soon  enters  into  and 
injects  the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  similar  injection 
may  be  obtained  in  a  dead  but  recently  killed  animal  by  placing 
the  animal  with  its  head  downwards,  injecting  the  colouring 
matter  into  the  abdomen,  or  even  pouring  it  into  the  hollow  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  then  producing  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
by  a  rhythmically  repeated  artificial  respii-ation.  Not  only  coloured 
fluids  but  coloured  material  merely  suspended  in  fluid  and  such 
things  as  the  globules  of  fat  in  milk,  or  even  red  blood-corpuscles 
may  thus  find  their  way  from  the  peritoneal  ca\ity  into  the 
IjTnphatics  of  the  diaphragm.  Indeed  if  a  piece  of  the  diaphragm 
of  a  recently  killed  animal  be  stretched  out  and  milk  poured  u|)on 
it,  the  fat  globules  of  milk  may  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  lens 
or  microscope  to  disappear  through  the  stomata  in  a  number  of 
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minute  vortices.  Blood  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an 
animal,  disappears,  is  "absorbed,"  at  least  under  fa^'oumble  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  blood  so  injected 
has  been  observed  to  pas.s  away  into  the  lymphatics,  presumably 
by  the  above  mention«Jd  stomata,  and  so  to  find  its  w.iy  into  the 
blood  .stream. 

By  similar  stomata  the  pleural  cavity  is  put  into  communi- 
cation with  the  !}Tnphatics  not  only  of  the  diaphragm  (on  its 
pleural  surface)  but  also  of  the  hmgs,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  of 
the  thoracic  walls,  and  during  the  movemcntjs  of  the  chest  in 
breathing  the  contents  of  the  pleural  cavity  are  continually  being 
pumped  away,  partly  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  partly  into 
those   of  the  diaphragm  and  cne-st  walls.     In  a  similar  manner 

Sericardial  fluid  passes  away  from  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  the 
uid  in  other  smaller  serous  cavities  such  as  that  surrounding  the 
testis,  passes  away  from  the  respective  cavities  into  the  general 
IjTnphatics.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  even  the  largest  of  these 
cavities  is  at  any  one  time  in  normal  conditions  very  small,  but 
that  fluid  appears  to  be  continually  renewed,  old  fluid  passing 
away  to  the  lymphatic  system,  ana  new  tiuirj  tiiking  its  place. 
The  serous  cavities  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  expanded 
initial  reservoirs  from  which  as  well  as  from  the  lymph-cajiillaries 
and  lymph-spaces  of  the  tissues  the  lymph  stream  is  continually 
being  fed. 

The  Structure  of  Lymphatic  Glands. 

§  290.  Solitary  Follicles  and  Peyer's  Patches.  All  along  the 
small  intestine  and  at  various  points  of  the  circumference  are 
found,  partly  in  the  submucous  tissue  but  reaching  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  small  rounded  boflies,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  pin's  head,  more  numerous  rM?rhaps  in  the  lower  thiin  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bowel,  often  called  '.solitary  gland.s.'  They 
are  not  glands  however  in  the  sense  (§  209)  of  being  involutions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  better  perhaps  to  speak  of  them 
as  solitary  follicles.  At  the  free  border  of  the  .small  intestine, 
opposite  to  the  attachment  of  the  mesenterj-,  the  mucous  membrane 
contains  long  oval  patches,  Peyer's  patches,  placed  lengthways,  there 
being  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  these ;  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  ileum  and  disappear  towards  the  duodenum.  Each  patch  is 
practically  a  group  of  solitary  follicles,  and  indeed  these  patches  are 
Eometimes  spoken  of  as  agminated  follicles.  In  the  large  intestine 
especially  at  the  csecum,  and  in  man  particularly  in  the  vermiform 
appendix,  solitary  follicles  are  abundant,  but  here  they  lie  wholly 
in  the  submucous  tissue  below  the  muscularis  mucosae.  In  the 
stomach  also,  in  young  people,  there  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
generally  between  the  mouths  of  the  glands,  structures  which  are 
very  similar  to  solitary  follicles  and  which  are  sometimes  called 
"  lenticular  glands." 
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A  solitary  follicle  consists  essentially  of  a  spherical  mass  of 
fine  adenoid  tissue  the  meshes  of  which  are  crowded  with 
leucocytes.  In  the  intestine  as  we  have  seen  (§  259)  the  con- 
nective tissue  lying  between  the  epithelium  above  and  the 
muscularis  mucosae  below  has  a  reticular  arrangement  and  con- 
tains leucocytes;  but  in  the  follicle  the  network  is  finer,  closer 
and  more  regular  than  elsewhere,  the  meshes  are  almost  completely 
filled  with  leucocytes,  and  the  spherical  mass  breaking  through  the 
muscularis  mucosae  reaches  some  way  down  into  the  submucous 
tissue.  Over  the  surface  of  the  follicle,  which  bulges  somewhat 
into  the  interior  of  the  intestine,  villi  may  be  present,  but  the 
glands  of  LieberkUhn  are  pushed  aside  and  are  found  only  at 
Its  circumference.  Into  this  mass  of  adenoid  tissue  one  or  more 
small  aileries  enter  and  break  up  into  a  capillary  network  the 
blood  from  which  is  carried  away  by  one  or  more  small  veins. 
Around  the  nuLs-x  there  is  placed  a  more  or  less  well  developed 
spherical  lymph-space,  lined  with  sinuous  epithelioid  plates  and 
continuous  vrith  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  vessels.  This  lymph- 
srpace  or  Lymph-sinus  as  it  is  called  thus  forms  a  hollow  jacket 
filled  with  lymph  round  the  spherical  mass  of  adenoid  tissue,  but 
is  not  complete,  being  broken  by  the  entering  and  issuing  blood 
vessels,  or  by  im|jerfect  partitions  passing  from  the  tissue  without 
to  the  adenoid  tissue  within.  The  blood  vessels  and  bridles  in 
question  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelioid  plates  continuous 
with  that  lining  the  outer  wall  of  the  jacket,  as  also  with  the  one 
which  more  or  less  completely  invests  the  inner  mass  of  adenoid 
tissue. 

The  leucocytes  which  occupy  the  meshes  are  of  different  sizes. 
Some  are  as  large  or  almost  as  large  sia  white  bloud-coqin.scles ; 
the  majority  however  are  much  smaller  than  white  blood-coi-puscles, 
their  smallness  being  chiefly  due  to  the  small  amount  of  cell- 
substance  surrounding  the  nucleus ;  in  some  only  a  mere  film  of 
cell-substance  can  be  detected  so  that  the  nucleus  appears  almost 
as  a  so-calle-d  '  free '  nucleus.  Many  of  the  leucocytes  may  be  seen 
to  be  undergoing  nuclear  changes,  indicating  that  they  are  multi- 
plying by  mitotic  division ;  and  indee<l  there  are  many  reasons  for 
thinkmg  that  in  the  adenoid  ti.ssue  of  these  follicles  and  other 
similar  structures  a  very  considerable  multiplication  of  leuctxiytes 
takes  place.  Many  of  the  leucocytes  of  these  follicles  exhibit  under 
favourable  circumstances  amoeboid  movements,  and  the  smaller 
leucocytes,  indeed  even  the  smallest,  seem  at  times  as  active  as 
the  larger  onea 

A  solitary  follicle  then  may  be  considered  as  consisting  in  the 
first  place  of  a  rounded  capillary  network  fed  and  dramed  by 
small  arteries  and  veins,  all  supported  by  a  minimal  amount  of 
ordinary  connective  tissue.  In  the  second  place  the  interstices 
of  this  vascular  network  are  filled  up  with  adenoid  tissue  the  fine 
meshes  of  which  are  crowded  with  leucocytes  of  variable  but  on 
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the  whole  small  size.  Lastly  the  roimded  jnass  thus  constituted 
is  surrounded  by  a  Ij-niph-siinis,  the  fluid  of  which  on  the  one  hand 
bathes  the  ina.s.s  and  on  the  other  hand  is  free  to  psi.'^.s  away  into 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  canals.  As  the  blood  streams  through 
the  capillary  network  part  of  the  plasma  pa-ssing  through  the 
capillary  wall.s  becomes  lymph  in  the  meshes  of  the  adenoid  tiivsue. 
Hence,  after  probably  acting  on  and  being  acted  on  by  the 
leucocytes,  it  passes  into  the  lymph-sinus  and  so  away  into  the 
general  lymphatic  .stream.  In  all  probability  the  lymph-sinus  is 
chiefly  filled  from  the  fluid  thus  coming  from  the  adenoid  tissue, 
so  that  a  main  current  flows  from  the  lymph-.sinus  into  neighbour- 
ing lymphatics  in  all  directions;  but  it  maybe  that  the  lymph- 
sinus  is  partly  supplied  by  the  lymphatics  around,  so  that  some  of 
the  lymph  from  adjoining  stnictures,  while  flowing  in  the  sinus 
arrtund  the  adenoid  tissue,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  that  tissue. 
In  all  probability  too  the  transit  of  material  from  the  blood  to  the 
adenoid  tissue  is  accompanied  by  a  reverse  current  from  the 
adenoid  tissue  to  the  blood,  so  that  the  blow!  in  piissing  through 
the  follicles  not  only  gives  but  also  takes. 

Since  multiplication  of  leucocytes  appears  to  be  continually 
going  on  in  the  adenoid  tissue  and  since  the  follicles  do  not 
increase  indefinitely  in  size  some  of  the  leucocytes  must  disappear. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  pa.ss  away  into  the  Ipnph- 
sinus  and  so  joining  the  general  lymph  stream  become  the 
corpu8cle.s  of  the  lymph  of  which  we  .shall  presently  speak.  If  the 
central  mlenoid  ma-ss  i.s,  a-s  some  think,  inve.sted  with  a  continuous 
coat  of  sinuous  epithelioid  plates,  the  leucocytes  which  leave  the 
follicle  must  pass  through  the  coat  in  the  same  niamicr  that  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  migrate  through  the  walls  of  the 
blood  ves.sels ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  as  others  think,  the 
coating  is  discontinuous,  the  spaces  of  the  adenoid  ti.ssue  opening 
freely  at  intervals  into  the  Umiph-sinus,  and  thus  aflfording  an  easy 
path  not  only  for  the  leucocytes  but  also  for  the  fluid. 

The  lenticular  glands  of  the  .stomach  appear  to  be  only  less 
condensed,  le.ss  completely  arranged  masses  of  adenoid  tissue ;  and 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter  small  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  more  or 
less  condensed,  more  or  le,ss  transformed  into  definite  follicles  are 
met  with  in  various  pirts  of  the  body. 

§  291.  A  Peyers  Patch  is,  as  the  phrase  "agminated  gland" 
indicates,  merely  an  aggregation  of  solitary  follicles.  A  well 
formed  Foyer's  ]3at<;h  consists  of  a  variable  number,  in  man  Hfty 
or  even  a  hunclred  or  fewer,  of  solitar)'  follicles  arrsmged  in  a 
single  layer  close  under  the  epithelium,  but  stretching  down  into 
the  submucous  tissue,  the  distinction  of  which  from  the  mucous 
membrane  proper  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  muscularis  mucasEB.  Between  the  constituent  follicles 
glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  found  encircling  the  follicles,  and  villi 
project  from  the  surfiice,  while  between  and   below  the  glands 
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blood  vessels  and  lymphatias  are  abundant.  Over  each  follicle 
both  glands  and  villi  are  absent  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the 
follicle  is  in  contact  with  the  epithehuin  of  the  intestine,  which  is 
here  shorter  and  more  cubical  than  elsewhere. 

Rich  follicle  consists  of  a  somewhat  spherical  vascular  mass 
of  adenoid  tis-sue  surrounded  more  or  less  completely  by  a  lymph 
sinus ;  in  fact  the  structure  of  each  of  these  aggregated  follicles 
repeats  so  completely  that  of  a  solitary  follicle  that  the  same 
description  and  discussion  will  serve  for  both. 

§  292.  Lymphatic  Glands.  If  the  structure  of  a  follicle  just 
described  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  a  l^Tiiphatic  gland  is  made 
more  easy ;  for,  as  a  Peyer's  patch  Ls  a  mere  aggregation  of 
otherwise  unchanged  follicles,  so  a  lymphatic  gland  is  a  collection 
of  similar  follicles  differentiated  into  a  compact  and  somewhat 
complex  organ. 

A  typical  lymphatic  gland  has,  though  the  form  varies  a  good 
deal,  the  sh.ape  of  a  kidney,  in  so  far  at  all  events  that  a  more  or 
less  convex  side  can  be  distinguished  from  a  concave  side  in  which 
is  placed  the  hilus  where  the  bloorl  ve.ssels  enter  and  issue ;  from 
the  hilus  also  issue  lymphatic  vessels,  which  since  they  carry 
lymph  away  frurn  the  gland  are  called  efferent  lymphatics.  The 
afferent  vessels  carrying  lymph  to  the  gland  pjiss  mto  the  gland  in 
a  scattered  fashion  on  the  convex  side. 

The  gland  is  invested  by  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue, 
containing  in  the  case  of  many  animals  a  very  considerable 
number  of  plain  muscular  fibres.  Two  layers  may  at  times  be 
distinguished  in  the  ciipsule:  an  outer  layer  of  coarser  and  an 
inner  layer  of  finer  connective  tissue,  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatic 
vessels  being  placed  between  the  two.  From  the  capsule  a 
number  of  partitions  or  trabecuUB,  starting  from  various  points  of 
the  surface  and  consisting,  like  the  rapsule,  of  closely  interwoven 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  mixed  up  with  a  variable  number  of 
plain  muscular  fibres,  pass  into  the  gland  in  a  direction  converging 
towards  the  hilus.  In  the  outer  or  circumferential  part  of  the 
gland  these  trabeculae  are  large,  run  in  a  straight  direction,  are 
but  little  branched,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  cut  up  the 
outer  part  of  the  gland  into  a  number  of  chambers,  having  more 
or  less  the  form  of  tnmcated  p3rramids.  converging  to  or  radiating 
firom  the  inner  portion  of  the  gland  near  the  hilus.  These 
chambers  have  been  called  alveoli,  and  constitute  together  the 
cortex  of  the  gland,  the  inner  pftrtion  being  called  the  medulla. 
On  reaching  the  medulla  the  tnvbecuhe,  the  course  of  which  as  we 
have  just  said  is  in  the  cortex  on  the  whole  straight  and  unbninched, 
rnpidly  divide  becoming  thinner  and  more  slender  and,  running 
and  joining  together  m  all  directions,  form  an  irregular  open 
network  giving  rise  to  a  labyrinth  of  passages  into  which  the 
alveoli  of  the  cortex  open. 

The   trabeculae   in   fact  starting  from  the  capsule  di^'ide  the 
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gland  into  a  number  of  spaces  which  in  the  cortex  are  arranged 
in  a  regular  manner  and  have  the  form  of  converging  chambers  or 
alveoli,  coinmunicAting  laterally  with  each  other  to  a  small  extent 
only,  but  which  in  the  medulla  rapidly  diminish  in  size  and, 
opening  freely  into  each  other  on  al!  sides,  form  a  labyrinth.  At 
the  hilus  the  medulla  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  gland,  but 
elsewhere  is  separated  fn>m  the  surface  by  the  cortex.  The 
number  of  and  regularity  of  divi.sion  among  the  alveoli,  and  the 
sharpnciss  of  distinction  between  the  cortex  and  the  medulla  differ 
in  the  glands  of  different  animals. 

Elach  alveolus  of  the  cortex  consists  in  its  central  part, 
constituting  about  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  whole  chamber,  of  a 
mass  of  adenoid  tissue  crfjwded  with  leucocytes ;  this  mass  which 
follows  the  form  of  the  chamber,  is  wholly  like,  in  fact  repeats 
almost  exactly  the  structure  of  the  ma.ss  of  adenoid  tissue  of  a 
solitary  follicle  of  the  intestine;  it  is  H]>oken  of  as  the  follicular  or 
glandular  substance  or  more  briefly  the  follicle,  of  the  alveolus. 
This  follicle  is  separated  on  all  aides  from  the  capsule  and  trabeculje 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  alveolus  (or  from  the  trabeculaj  alone 
where  as  in  some  cases  the  alveolus  is  a  small  one  lying  between 
the  larger  superficial  alveoli  and  the  true  medulla)  by  a  space 
which  is  occupied  an  a  nile  not  by  true  adenoid  tissue  but  by  a 
coarser  more  open  reticular  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  larger 
and  less  regular  and  the  bai-s  of  which  are  more  membranous, 
having  more  the  characters  of  being  branches  of  nucleated 
branche<l-cells  than,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  case  with  true  adenoid 
tissue.  The  me.shcs  of  this  reticulum  like  those  of  adenoid  tissue 
are  occupied  by  leucocytes ;  but  these  are  not  so  numerous,  and 
moreover  more  readily  escape  from  this  situation  than  from 
the  follicles,  so  that  when  a  section  of  a  fr&sh  gland  is  brushed 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  or  shaken  up  in  normal  saline  solution, 
the  spaces  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  to  a  large  extent  cleared 
of  the  leucocyte.s  previously  present,  while  the  follicular  substance 
still  remains  crowded  with  them.  After  treatment  with  silver 
nitrate  it  is  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  trabeculse  {and  capsule) 
bordering  this  space  in  each  alveolus  is  lined  with  sinuous 
epithelioid  plates,  and  a  coating  of  similar  plates  may  sometimes 
be  made  out  on  the  surface  of  the  follicular  substance.  In  other 
worfls  this  space  between  the  trabeculse  ivnd  the  follicular 
substance  is  a  lymph-space  corresponding  to  the  lymph-sinus  of 
the  solitary  follicle  of  the  intestine,  and  indeed  is  spoken  of  as  the 
lyviph-siims  or  lymph-channel ;  the  lymph-sinus  of  an  alveolus  of  a 
lymphatic  gland  differs  fn»m  the  lymph-sinua  of  a  solitary  follicle 
of  the  intestine  in  it«  space  being  much  broken  up  by  reticular 
tissue. 

The  irregular  passages  of  the  medulla  are  similarly  occupied 
by  a  central  mass  of  follicular  substance  surrounded  by  a  lymph- 
smus;  but,  whereas  in  the  alveoli  the  masses  of  follicular  substance 
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take  on  the  form  of  more  or  less  pjTamidal  blocks,  in  the  medulla 
the  follicular  substance  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  branching  and 
anastomosing  cords,  the  medullnnf  cords,  surrounderl  by  a  tubular 
branching  and  anastomosing  jacket  of  lymph-sinus.  At  the  junction 
of  the  cortex  and  medulla  the  follicles  of  the  alveoli  of  the  former 
branch  oft"  into  and  becouie  the  medullary  conJs  of  the  latter,  and 
the  lymph-sinuses  of  the  former  are  similarly  continuous  with  the 
labj-rinth  of  lymph-sinuses  of  the  latter. 

The  gland  in  fact  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
parts : — the  skeleton  supplied  by  the  capsule  and  trabeculae  and 
di\"iding  the  interior  of  the  gland  intu  the  regular  alveoli  of  the 
corte.x  and  the  labyrinth  of  tne  medulla;  the  follicular  substance 
occupying  the  centre  both  of  the  alvenli  and  of  the  labyrinth  and 
continuous  throughout  both,  as  if  it  had  originally  filled  up  the 
whole  of  the  spaces  of  the  skeleton  and  had  subsequently  shrunk 
away  on  all  sides ;  and  lastly  the  lymph-channel  occupying  all  the 
spaces  left  between  the  follicular  substance  and  the  skeleton,  and 
tnus  forming  a  labyrinth  of  its  own  throughout  the  gland. 
Obviously  a  lymphatic  gland  is  a  consolidated  and  differentiated 
collection  of  lymphatic  follicles  or  Peyer's  patch.  In  a  Peyer's 
patch  each  follicle  is  distinct  and  independent;  in  a  lymphatic 
gland  the  follicles  are  fused  together,  partially  so  in  the  cortex  but 
completely  so  in  the  medulla. 

The  afterent  lymphatic  ve.ssels,  which  are  small  or  medium 
sized  vessels  with  the  stnicture  describe*!  in  §  286,  after  forming  a 
plexus  between  the  two  layers  of  the  capsule  open  out  into  the 
lymph-einuses  of  the  alveoli  beneath  the  corte.x ;  these  lymph- 
sinuses  are  practically  lymph-capillaries  into  which  the  regular 
afferent  Ijmiphatic  vessels  break  up.  The  efferent  lymphatic 
vessels  are  similarly  connected  with  the  lymph-sinuses  of  the 
medulla  at  the  hilus;  here  the  lymph-capillaries  of  the  me- 
dulla open  into  and  form  the  regular  lymphatic  vessels  which 
issue  from  the  gland  at  this  point.  In  the  afferent  vessels  the 
lymph  is  flowing,  as  we  shall  see,  at  a  certain  rate  and  under  a 
certain  pressure ;  it  continu&s  to  flow  through  the  lab^Tinth  of  the 
IjTuph-.smuses  of  the  gland,  bathing  as  it  flows  the  follicular 
subsUvnce,  its  course  being  retarded  by  the  reticulum  of  the 
lymph-sinuses ;  it  fi^nally  issues  by  the  efferent  vessels. 

The  small  arteries  entering  the  gland  at  the  hilus  run  along 
the  skeleton  of  trabeculae,  dividing  as  they  go ;  at  intervals  they 
send  off  small  branches  which,  leaving  the  trabecular  support, 
traverse  the  IjTnph-sinus  and  plunging  into  the  follicular  substance 
break  up  into  capillaries.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood 
sent  to  the  gland  thus  runs  in  capillary  networks  in  the  follicular 
substance  of  the  alveoli  and  medulla.  From  these  capillaries  the 
blf>od  finds  its  way  back  by  veins  through  the  lymph-sinus  to  the 
trabeculae,  and  so  issues  from  the  gland  at  the  hilus. 

§  293.     Obviously  here,  as  in  the  Ij-mphatic  follicle  of  the  in- 
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testine,  the  adenoid  tissue,  or  follicular  substance,  is  the  seat  of  an 
interaction  between  the  blood  and  the  lymph  ;  here  the  blood  gives 
something  to  and  take.s  something  from  the  lymph,  or  at  least  is 
in  some  way  changed ;  here  the  lymph  takes  from  and  gives  up  to 
the  bUxxl.  We  may  be  confident  that  these  changes  take  place, 
though  our  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  these  changes  is 
at  present  very  limited. 

One  event  taking  place  in  the  gland  seems  tolerably  certain. 
The  leucocytes  which  occupy  the  meshes  of  the  follicular  substance, 
and  the  character  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  leucocytes 
of  a  follicle  of  the  intestine,  multiply  in  the  follicular  substance. 
Cell-division  appears  to  be  particularly  active  in,  but  not  exclusively 
confined  to,  certain  areas  in  the  follicles  spoken  of  as  Ivmph-knois 
or  germinal  areas.  In  nuclear-stained  sections,  that  is  in  prepai-a- 
tions  so  treated  that  while  the  nuclei  are  stained  deeply  the  cell 
bodies  are  very  lightly  stiiuied  or  not  at  all,  there  may  be  frequently 
seen  in  a  follicle  an  area  (or  more  than  one  area)  consisting  of  a 
light  centre  surrounded  by  a  stained  ring.  In  the  light  centre  the 
cell  bodies  of  the  leucocytes  are,  relatively  to  the  nuclei,  larger  than 
in  the  surrounding  zone ;  and  since  the  cell  bodies  are  not  stained 
the  central  pjrtion  ajjpears  lighter.  It  is  in  the  clearer  central 
area  that  nuclei  undergoing  mitosis,  and  indicating  cell-division, 
are  especially  abundant.  Tlie  surplus  cell  population  thus  arising 
appears  to  pass,  chiefly  at  all  events,  into  the  lymph-sinu.s,  and  to 
leave  the  gland  by  the  efferent  lymphatic  vessels ;  on  examination 
it  is  found  that  lymph  which  has  passed  through  a  number  of  glands 
is  richer  in  lymph  corpuscles  than  the  IjTnph  which  is  coming  to 
the  glands. 

Many  lymphatic  glands  contain  a  quantity  of  black  pigment 
which  is  chiefly  deposited  in  the  branched  cells  of  the  reticulum 
of  the  lymph-sinuses.  This  is  probably,  in  many  cases  at  all 
events,  pigment  brought  to  the  gland  in  the  lymph  vessels,  and 
arrested  in  its  course  thnuigh  the  lymph-sinus ;  and  in  the  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands  the  pigment  simply  consi.sts  of  minute  particles  of 
carb«>n  introduced  into  the  bronchial  passages  by  the  inspired  air, 
and  carried  from  the  bronchial  pa.s.sages  to  the  glands.  In  some 
cases,  however,  pigment  is  also  found  in  the  bwlies  of  the  leuco- 
cytes of  the  follicular  substance,  and  this  pigment  has  probably 
a  different  origin ;  its  history  and  purp)se  are  not  however  as  yet 
known. 
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§  294.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section 
we  are  led  to  regard  the  multitudinous  spaces,  both  small  and 
great,  of  connective  tissue  all  over  the  body,  inciuding  among  these 
the  "serous  cavities,"  as  forming  the  beginning  or  roots  of  the 
IjTnphatic  system.  Into  these  spaces  certain  parts  of  the  plasma 
of  the  blood  transude  and  so  become  lymph  ;  (whether  the  epithe- 
lioid lining  of  the  large  serous  cavities  plays  any  distinct  part  in 
regulating  the  transudation  of  serous  tluid,  i.e.  of  lymph  into  those 
cavities,  we  do  not  know ;)  from  these  sjmces  the  lymph  is  con- 
tinually flowing  through  the  lymph-capillaries  into  the  hinphatic 
vessels,  and  so  by  the  thoracic  duct  and  right  lymphatic  trunk  back 
into  the  blood  system. 

The  amount  of  lymph  occupying  the  lymph-spaces,  lymph- 
capillaries,  and  minute  lymphatic  vessels  of  any  region  varies  from 
time  to  time  according  U>  circumstances.  A  hand  for  instance 
which  has  been  kept  hanging  down  for  some  time  becomes  swollen 
and  the  skin  tense ;  if  it  be  rai.sed  the  swelling  le.ssens  and  the 
skin  becomes  loose;  and  a  similar  temporary  swelling  of  the  skin 
of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  skin  generally,  is  frequently  the  result  of 
active  exercise.  Such  a  swelling  is  partly  due  to  the  blood  vessels 
being  dilated,  or  to  the  return  now  along  the  veins  being  retarded 
so  that  the  blood  capillaries  become  distended  with  bloo<l,  but 
is  much  more  largely  owing  to  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  skin  and  underlying  structures  being  unusually  filled 
with  lymph.  On  the  other  hand  the  skin  may  become  shrivelled 
and  dry  from  a  deficiency  of  lymph  in  the  lymph-spaces  and 
vessels.  Under  even  normal  circumstances  the  quantity  of  lymph 
in  the  tissues  may  vary  considerably,  and  under  abnormal  circum- 
stances a  very  large  amount  of  lymph  may  greatly  distend  the 
spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  and  other  structures, 
giving  rise  to  oedema  or  dropsy.  Obviously  there  are  agencies  at 
work  in  the  body  by  which  the  appearance  of  lymph  in  the  spaces 
or  its  removal  thence  along  the  lymph-channels,  or  both,  may  be 
either  increased  or  diminished. 
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The  Characters  of  Lymph. 

§  296.  As  it  slowly  flows  from  its  origin  in  the  tissues  to 
the  mouth  of  the  thoracic  duct  (we  may  for  simplicity's  sake 
omit  the  right  lymphatic  tnink)  the  lymph  is  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  is  possibly  affecte<l  by  the 
walls  of  the  lymph-vesseLs.  Moreover  the  lymph  coming  from  oue 
tissue  difiers  more  or  less  in  certain  characters  from  the  lymph 
arising  in  another  tissue,  just  as  the  venous  blood  of  one  organ 
differs  from  the  venous  blood  of  another  organ ;  and  these  differ- 
ences may  be  exaggerated  by  the  activity  of  the  one  or  other 
tissue.  Of  these  differences  by  far  the  most  striking  is  that 
between  the  lymph  coming  from  the  alimentary  canal  during 
active  digestion  and  known  as  chtfle,  and  the  lymph  coming  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  and 
when  consequently  no  considerable  absorption  of  material  from 
the  alimentary  canal  into  the  lacteals  is  taking  place,  the  fluid 
flowing  along  the  lacteals  i.s  lymph,  not  differing  from  the  lymph 
of  other  regions  to  any  marked  degree. 

The  fluid  accordingly  which  fl<>ws  along  the  thoracic  duct  in 
an  animal  which  has  not  been  fed  for  some  considerable  time  may 
be  taken  as  illustrating  the  general  characters  of  lymph.  The 
contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  obtained  by  laying  bare  the 
junction  of  the  subclavian  and  jugular  (in  the  dog  the  junction  of 
the  axillary  and  jugular)  veins,  and  introducing  a  cannula  into  the 
duct  as  it  enters  into  the  venous  system  at  that  point. 

Lymph,  so  obtained,  is  a  clear  transparent  or  slightly  opale.scent 
fluid,  which  in  most  cases  when  left  to  itself  soon  clots.  The 
clotting,  which  may  be  slight  or  may  be  considerable,  though  not 
so  pronounced  as  that  of  blood,  or  may  be  absent  altogether,  is 
caused  as  in  blood  by  the  appearance  of  fibrin.  The  fibrin  which 
is  formed  is  apparently  identical  with  that  of  blood,  and  so  far 
as  we  know,  all  that  has  been  said  previously,  §§  14 — 23,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  clotting  in  blood  apphes  equally  well  to 
lymph. 

Examined  with  the  microscope  lymph  contains  a  number  of 
cor|)UScles,  lymph-corpuscles,  which  in  their  broad  features  are 
identical  with  white  blood-corpuscles ;  they  vary  in  size  irom  5  fj, 
to  lb  fi,  the  smaller  corpuscles  being  much  more  abundant  in 
lymph  than  in  bloixl ;  and  like  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
aiffer  from  each  other  in  features  other  than  size.  Like  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  of  blood  they  exhibit  amoeboid  movementa  Their 
number  varies  in  different  animals,  and,  in  the  same  animal, 
according  to  circumstances ;  on  the  whole  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  Ijiuph-corpuscles  are  about  as  numerous  in  lymph  as  white 
corpuscles  in  blood.  Even  when  every  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
accidental  admixture  with  blood,  lymph  not  unfirequently  contains 
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a  certain  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles ;  sometimea  these  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  lymph  (or  chyle)  a  reddish  tinge.  They  have 
been  observed  within  the  living  lymphatic  vessels  and  have  prob- 
ably in  some  manner  or  other  made  thcu"  way  from  the  blood  into 
the  lymph  channels. 

§  296.     The  chemical  composition  of  Ij-mph,  even  when  taken 
in  each  case  from  the  thoracic  duct,  varies  a  good  deal.     The  total 
solids  are  much  le.ss  than  in  blood,  amounting  in  general  to  not 
more  than  5  or  fi  p.c.     The  deficiency  is  in  the  proteids,  not  in 
salts.     The  latter  are,  broadly  i-peaking,  very  much  as  in  blood  ; 
the  fonner  amount  on  the  average  to  about  3  or  4-  p.c,  that  is  to 
say,  to  about  half  a.s  much  as  m  blood,  the  particular  proteids 
present  being  apparently  the   same   as   in   blood,  viz.  albumin, 
globulin  and  fibrinogen.     In  certain  cases  the  lymph   from  the 
thoracic  duct,  even  of  a  fasting  animal,  is  very  opalescent,  indeed 
may  be  quite  turbid ;  the  turbi<]ity  is  then  found  to  be  due,  not  to 
fat,  but  to  proteids,  probably  of  a  special  kind  or  kinds.    In  lymph, 
as  distinguished   from    chyle,  the  quantity   of  fat    is   small,  and 
consists  of  the  usual  neutral  tats  and  the  soaps  of  their  fatty  acids, 
together  with  lecithin  ;  chole-sterin  may  also  be  present.    A  certain 
amount  of  sugar  (dextrose)  appears  to  be  always  present,  and 
several  observei-s  have  found  an  appreciable  (juantity  of  urea.    The 
ash  of  lymph  like  that   of  blood   senim   contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  swlium  chloride,  while    phosphates   and    potash  are 
scanty ;  it  also  contains  iron,  apparently  in  too  grwit  a  quantity 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  few  red  corpuscles   which   may  be 
present.     From  l}Tnph  a  certain  amount  of  gas  can  be  extracted, 
consisting  chtoBy  or  ahno.st  exclusively  of  carbonic  acid,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  the  amount  of  oxygen  pre.sent  being 
exceedingly  small.     The  imp*;rtanee  of  this  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  study  respiration. 

Broadly  speaking  we  may  say  that  all  the  substances  present 
in  blood-plasma  are  present  also  in  lymph,  but  the  proteids  in  less 
proportion. 

§  297.  Lymph  may  also  be  obtained  from  separate  regions  of 
the  body,  as  from  the  lower  or  upper  limbs,  for  instance,  by  intro- 
ducing a  fine  cannula  into  a  lymphatic  vessel.  In  its  general 
features  the  lymph  so  obtained  resembles  that  taken  from  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  fasting  animal,  but  contains  less  solid  matter, 
from  2  to  4  p.c.  The  lymph  which  di.stends  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  in  cases  of  dropsy  contains  still  less  solid  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  lymph  drawn  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver 
even  of  a  fasting  animal  is  comparatively  rich  in  solids,  6  p.c.  or 
even  more;  that  obtained  from  the  t^^nphatics  of  the  intestines, 
also  in  a  fasting  animal,  is  intermediate  in  character.  We  may 
repeat  that  the  characters  of  lymph  differ  in  different  regions  of 
the  btxly,  and  not  only  so  but  differ  in  each  region  according  to 
circumstances.     Hence  the  characters  of  the  lymph  obtained  from 
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the  thoracic  duct  vary  according  as  this  or  that  region  contributes 
more  or  less  largely  to  the  total  amount,  and  further  according  to 
what  is  going  on  in  this  or  that  region.  The  difference  between 
the  lymph  of  a  fasting  animal  and  the  chylo  of  a  fed  animal  ia  only 
one  marked  difference  among  many  others. 

§  298.  We  shewed  in  §  289  that  the  large  serous  cavities  of 
the  peritoneum,  pericardium  &c.  were  to  be  considered  as  parts  of 
the  l^Tnphatic  system,  and  that  the  '  serous  fluid '  in  these  cavities 
was  continually  joining  the  lymph  stream ;  indeed  pericardial  or 
other  serous  fluid  has  all  the  general  characters  of  lymph.  We 
have  already  .said,  §  20,  that  these  fluids  when  taken  fresh  from 
the  body,  clot  (this  is,  at  least,  the  case  in  most  animals);  the  clot 
when  examined  microscopically  is  found  to  consist  of  colourless 
corpuscles  like  those  of  lymph  or  of  blood  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  fibrin.  Both  in  their  prot«id  and  other  chemical  constituents 
these  serous  fluids  rasemble  lymph.  Analyses  of  the  accumulations 
of  fluid  occasionally  occurring  in  these  cavities  shew  that  they 
contain  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more  solid  matter  than 
ordinary  lymph.  The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  thoTigh  both  part  of  the  lymphatic  system,  are  so 
peculiar  that  each  had  better  be  considered  by  itself  in  its  proper 
place. 

§  299.  Chyle.  In  fasting  animals  the  fluid  flowing  along  the 
lacteals,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  mesentery,  is  usually 
clear  and  transparent ;  it  is  lymph,  difTering,  as  we  have  said,  in  no 
essential  respects  from  the  lymph  flowing  along  other  l^Tnphatic 
vessels.  Shortly  after  a  meal  containing  fat  (and  every  meal  does 
contain  some  fat),  the  lymph  becomes  white  and  opaque  like  milk, 
the  more  so  the  richer  the  meal  is  in  fat ;  it  is  then  called  chi/le. 
Owing  to  the  relatively  large  quantity  of  this  milky  fluid  which 
for  some  time  after  a  meal  continues  to  be  poured  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  the  contents  of  that  duct  also  become  milky,  and  are 
also  called  chyle.  In  the  thoracic  duct  the  chyle  of  the  lacteals  is 
more  or  less  mixed  with  lymph  from  other  lymphatic  vessels,  but 
the  former  is  so  preponderating  that  the  contents  of  the  duct  may 
be  tfiken  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  chyle. 

Chyle  differs  from  lymph  in  one  important  respect,  and  one 
only :  whereas  lymph  ordinarily  contains  a  small  quantity  only  of 
fat,  chyle  contains  a  very  large  amount.  The  actual  amount  of 
fat  present  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  varies,  as  may  be 
expected,  very  considerably,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  meal, 
the  stage  of  digestion,  and  various  circumstances.  Five  per  cent. 
ia  a  very  common  amount ;  in  the  dog  it  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  2  to  15  per  cent.  The  increase  in  fat  is  chiefly  if  not  ex- 
clusively due  to  an  increase  in  the  neutral  fats;  though  whether 
the  small  quantity  of  soaps  and  of  lecithin  present  is  greater 
than  in  lymph  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertamed.  Cholesterin 
is  probably  present  in  greater  amount  than  in   lymph,  since   it 
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probably  comes  from  the  bile  poured  into  the  intestine  during 
digestion  ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  How  far  the  nature  of  the  fat, 
that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  various  kinds  of  fat,  of  stearin,  &c., 
varies  with  the  fats  present  in  the  meal  has  not  been  definitely- 
ascertained. 

The  condition  of  the  fat  in  chyle  is  peculiar.  Some  of  it 
exists,  like  the  fat  in  milk,  in  the  form  of  fat  globules  of  various 
sizes,  but  all  small.     A   verj'  considerable  quantity  however    is 

J)resent  in  the  form  of  exceedingly  minute  spherules  or  granules, 
ar  smaller  than  any  globules  to  be  seen  in  milk ;  these  exhibit 
active  '  Brownian  movements.'  The  fat  present  in  this  form  is 
spoken  of  as  the  '  molecular  basis '  of  chyle,  and  is  very  distinctive 
of  chyle.  In  the  emulsified  contents  of  the  intestine,  often  called 
chyle,  the  fat  is  finely  divided,  and  to  a  large  extent  into  small 

f lobules,  but  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  molecular 
asis ;  the  fat  does  not  assume  this  condition  until  it  has  passed 
out  of  the  intestine  into  the  lacteal-s.  Lymph  examined  with  the 
microscope  shews  besides  the  white  corpuscles  only  very  few  oil- 
globules,  and  nothing  of  this  molecular  basis. 

The  total  amount  of  lymph  or  of  chyle  which  enters  the  blood 
system  through  the  thoracic  duct,  though  it  probably  varies  con- 
siderably, Ls  probably  also  always  very  large.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  a  well-fed  animal  a  quantity  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  whole 
blood  may  pass  through  the  thoracic  duct  in  24  hours,  and  of  this 
it  is  supposed  that  about  half  comes  through  the  lacteals  from 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  therefore  to  a  hirge  extent  from  food, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  body  at  large.  These  calculations  are 
ba.sed  on  uncertain  data,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  of  exact 
value,  but  we  may  use  them  for  the  sake  of  an  illustration.  Thus 
in  a  man  of  average  weight,  that  is,  about  70  kilos.,  the  quantity 
of  blood  (§  38)  being  -^  of  the  body  weight  is  about  C  kilos. 
The  quantity  of  lymph  or  chyle  therefore  discharged  into  the 
blood  in  an  hour  would  be  according  to  this  calculation  a  quarter 
of  a  kilo,  or  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  litre ;  and  since  the 
flow  must  vary  considerably  in  the  24  hours,  would  be  therefore 
sometimes  less  and  sometimes  even  more  than  this. 


The  Movements  of  Lymph. 

§  300.     Making  every  allowance  for  the   uncertainty  of  the 
calculation  detailen  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  obvious  thatj 
the  lymph  must  flow  with  a  not  inconsiderable  rapidity  (if  we  tak^ 
about  half  the  above  estimate,  the  rate  will  be  about  1  or  2  c.c,j 
per  minute)  through  the  thoracic  duct,  and  therefore  must  also  be  < 
continually  streammg  into  that  duct,  along  the  various  lymphatic 
channels   from    the   manifold   lymph-spaces   of  the   body.     This 
onward   progress  of  the   lymph   is  determined   by  a  variety  of 
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circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  remarkably  wide-spread 
presence  of  valves  (§  286)  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  causes  every 
pressure  exerted  on  th«  tissues  in  which  they  lie  to  assist  in  the 
propulsion  forward  of  the  lymph.  Hence  all  movements  of  the  body 
increa.se  the  flow.  If  a  cannula  be  inserted  in  one  of  the  larger 
lymphatic  trunks  of  the  limb  of  a  dog,  the  discharge  of  lymph 
from  the  cannula  will  be  more  distinctly  increased  by  movements, 
even  passive  movements,  of  the  limb  than  by  anything  else. 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  entrance  of  chyle  into  the  lacteal 
radicles  of  the  villi  we  shall  see  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
villus  act  as  a  kind  of  muscular  pump,  driving  the  chyle  past  the 
valved  end  of  the  lacteal  i-adiele  into  the  lymphatic  canals  below. 
In  addition  to  the  presence  of  valves  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels,  the  opening  of  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  venous  system  is 
g^uarded  by  a  valve,  so  that  every  escape  of  lymph  or  chyle  from 
the  duct  into  the  veins  becomes  itself  a  help  to  the  flow.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
capillaries  and  minute  vessels  is  considerably  greater  than  that  in 
the  large  veins,  such  as  the  jugular;  in  fact  this  difference  of 
pressure  is  the  cause  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  to 
the  heart.  Now  even  assuming  that  the  lymph  in  the  lymph- 
spaces  outside  the  capillaries  and  minute  vessels  necessarily 
stands  at  a  lower  pressure  than  the  blood  inside  the  capillaries,  on 
the  ground  that  the  transudation  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues 
would  otherwise  be  checked,  we  must  still  admit  that  the  differ- 
ence is  less,  much  less  than  the  difference  between  the  pressure  in 
the  capillaries  and  that  in  the  large  venous  trunks.  So  that  the 
lymph  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  tissues  may  be  considered  as 
standing  at  a  higher  pressm-e  than  the  blood  in  the  venous  trunks, 
for  instance  in  the  jugular  vein.  That  is  to  say,  the  lymphatic 
vessels  as  a  whole  form  a  system  of  channels  leading  from  a 
region  of  higher  pressure,  viz.  the  IjTiiph-sjjaces  of  the  tissues,  to 
a  region  of  lower  pressure,  viz.  the  interior  of  the  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins.  This  difference  of  pressure  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  blood  vessels,  cause  the  lyiuph  to  flow  onward  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream.  Further,  this  flow,  caused  by  the  lown&ss  of  the 
mean  venous  pressure  at  the  subclaviim  vein,  will  be  assisted  at 
every  respiratory  movement,  since  at  every  inspiration  the  pressure 
in  the  venous  trunks  becomes,  as  we  shall  see  in  dealing  with 
respiration,  negative,  and  thus  lymph  will  be  sucked  in  from  the 
thoracic  duct,  while  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  great  veins 
during  expiration  is  warded  off  from  the  duct  by  the  valve  at  its 
opening.  In  the  third  place,  the  flow  may  be  increased  by 
rhythmical  contractions  of  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  themselves, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  distinctly  muscular ;  and  the  peculiar 
interlacing  of  the  muscular  fibres  above  each  valve  suggests  that 
the  walls  here  act  after  the  fashion  of  a  tiny  heart  and  by  a 
rhythmical  systole  drive  on  the  fluid,  which  by  the  action  of  the 
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valve  below  collects  at  the  spot.  We  have  however  no  experi- 
mental proof  of  this ;  for,  though  rhythmic  variations  have  been 
obsen'ed  in  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  it  is  maintained  that 
these  are  simply  passive,  i.e.  caused  by  the  rhythmic  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestine,  each  contraction  of  the  intestine  filling  the 
lymph-channels  more  fully,  and  are  nut  due  to  contractions  of 
the  walls  of  the  lacteal  vessels  themselves.  In  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  for  instance  in  the  frog,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  vessels 
are  developed  at  places  into  distinctly  contractile  propulsive-organs, 
spoken  of  as  lyniph-heart.s,  uf  which  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  presently.  Lastly,  if  the  proce.sses  which  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  lymph  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  ti.ssues  are,  as  we 
shall  see  we  have  at  least  some  reason  to  think,  analogous  to  the 
process  of  secretion,  we  may  perhaps  regard  these  very  processes 
as  tending  themselves  to  promote  the  flow  of  lymph.  We  have  at 
least,  under  all  circumstances,  one  or  other  of  these  causes  at 
work,  promoting  a  continual  flow  from  the  lymphatic  roots  to  the 
great  veins.  They  are  together  sufficient  to  drive,  in  man,  the 
lymph  from  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk,  against  the  effects  of  gravity. 
into  the  veins  of  the  neck.  In  the  upper  limb,  the  influences  of 
gravity  owing  to  the  varied  movements  of  the  limb,  are  as  often 
favourable  to,  as  opposed  to,  the  natural  How  of  the  lymph ;  but 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  long-continued  unfavourable  action  of 
gravity,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  aiil  of  movements  in  the 
skeletal  muscles,  as  when  the  arm  hangs  down  motion!e.ss  for  some 
time,  leads,  with  other  causes,  to  accumulation  of  lymph  at  its 
origin  in  the  lymph-spaces.  The  strength  of  the  causes  com- 
bining to  drive  on  the  lymph  Ls  strikingly  shewn  in  animals  when 
the  tnoracic  duct  is  ligatured ;  in  such  cases  a  very  great  dis- 
tension of  the  IjTiiphatic  ves.sels  below  the  ligature  is  observed. 

§  SOL  We  might  perhaps  expect  to  find  that  this  stream  of 
lymph  is  in  some  way  governed  by  the  central  ner\'ous  system,  as 
we  have  seen  the  blood  stream  in  the  blood  vessels  to  be.  But  we 
have  as  yet  at  least  no  proof  that  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  coats 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  in  any  way  governed  by  nerves 
corresponfiing  to  vaso-motor  nerves.  Indeed  the  mere  flow  of 
lymph  along  the  lymph-channels  from  the  lymph-capillarie.s  to  the 
mouth  of  tJhe  thoracic  duct  is  a  relatively  con.stant,  and  hence 
unimportfl.nt  matter,  compared  with  the  appearance  of  Ijrmph  in 
the  l)Tnph-spacesand  lymph-capillaries.  When  an  unusual  quantity 
of  lymph  is  gathered  in  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymphatic  ve.ssels  of 
a  tissue  or  organ,  a  condition  known  as  cedenui,  the  cau.se  of  the 
accumulation  is  rarely,  or  to  a  slight  extent  only,  any  hindrance  or 
obstruction  to  the  flow  along  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  anastomoses  of  the  l^-mph-vesaels  and  the  con- 
sequent establishment  of  collateral  streams,  obstruction  in  the 
lymph-pa-ssages  them.selves  rarely  if  ever  gives  rise  to  a  block ; 
and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  owing  to  the  same  free  col- 
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lateral  communication  between  the  lymph-vessels  the  labyrinthine 
passages  of  the  lymphatic  glands  do  not  offer  the  serious  obstjicle 
to  the  onward  flow  of  the  general  lymph-atream  which  they  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  offer.  Nor  have  we  at  present  any 
knowledge  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  changes  in 
the  walls  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  of  the  lymph-capillaries,  or  in 
the  lymph-spaces,  by  giving  rise  in  some  way  to  obstacles  to  the 
flow  of  lymph,  ever  lead  to  an  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  latter. 
(Edema  is  in  nearly  all  easels  due,  or  due  chiefly,  to  the  appearance 
of  IjTuph  in  excess  in  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymph-capillaries ;  it 
appears  in  these  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  carried  away  from 
them  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  And  to  this  appearance  of  lymph 
in  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymph-capillaries  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  flow  of  Ijnnph  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  we  must  now 
turn. 

The  passage  of  material,  namely,  of  water  containing  certain 
substances  in  solution,  from  the  interior  of  the  blood  vessel  where 
they  form  part  of  the  plasma  into  the  l^Tnph-aipillary  where 
they  are  called  lymph  consists  of  two  steps :  the  passage  from  the 
blood  ve.ssel  into  the  lymph-space,  and  the  passage  from  the 
lymph-space  into  the  lymph-capillary ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  only  in  particular  places  that  the  lymph-capillary  immediately 
surrounds  the  blood  vessel.  Once  arrived  in  the  lymph-cjipillary 
the  lymph  finds  an  open  path  along  the  rest  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  but  the  connection  between  the  lymph-space  and  the 
lymph-capillary  is,  as  we  have  seen,  peculiar  and  at  least  not  a 
free  and  open  one.  We  may  confine  ourselves  at  first  to  the  first 
step,  namely  to  the  passage  of  material  from  the  blood  vessel  into 
the  lymph-space. 

§  302.  This  process  we  speak  of  as  transudation.  What  can 
we  say  as  to  its  nature  1  There  are  two  known  physical  pnjcesses 
with  which  we  may  compare  it :  diffiision  through  a  membranous 
or  other  porous  partition,  and  filtration  through  a  similar  partition. 
Diffusion,  though  influenced  by  fluid  pressure,  is  not  the  direct  result 
of  fluid  pressure  but  may  on  the  contrary  be  the  cause  of  differences 
of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  a  pirtition,  and  may  work  against 
fluid  pressure.  When  a  strong  solution  and  a  weak  solution  of 
salt  are  separated  by  a  diffusion  septum,  diffusion  takes  place 
whether  the  columns  of  fluid  be  at  the  same  level  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  septum  or  at  different  levels;  and  if  the  columns  be 
at  the  same  level  to  start  with,  that  of  the  stronger  solution  soou 
comes  t<j  exceed  the  other  in  height,  on  account  of  the  asmotic 
flow  of  water  from  the  weaker  into  the  stronger  solution.  Filtra- 
tion on  the  other  hand  is  the  direct  result  of  pressure ;  without 
difference  of  pressure  filtration  does  not  take  place ;  and,  the 
filter  remaining  of  the  .same  nature  and  in  the  same  condition,  the 
amount  of  filtrate  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  pressure.  May 
we  speak  of  the  process  of  transudation  as  a  simple  process  of 
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diflFusion  or  a  simple  process  of  filtration,  that  is  to  say,  can  all  the 
phenomena  of  transudation  be  explained  as  simply  the  results  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  physical  processes  ? 

Diffusion  by  itself  will  not  account  for  the  results ;  for  the 
proteids  of  the  blood-plasma  are  indiffusible  or  very  nearly  so  and 
yet  the  lymph  contams  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  proteids. 
We  have  no  satisfactory  knowleflge  of  the  exact  composition  of 
Ijinph  as  it  exists  in  the  lymph-spaces.  In  the  Ij-mph  of  the 
larger  lymph-trunks  the  diffusible  saline  substances  are  present  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  and  the  indiffusible  proteids  to  about 
or  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  blood-serum ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  the  lymph  in  the  lymph-spaces  contains  relatively 
leas  proteids  but  has  otherwise  the  same  composition  as  blooa- 
piasma.  Mere  diffusion  would  not  give  rise  to  a  fluid  of  such  a 
nature. 

Can  we  speak  of  transudation  then  as  a  filtration  ?  The  blood 
is  undoubtedly  flowing  through  the  capillarias  and  other  small 
vessels  under  a  certain  pressure;  we  have  seen  (§  116)  that  the 
pressure  though  variable  is  roughly  speaking  about  20  mm.  Hg.; 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  select  such  a  filter  or  porous  partition 
as  would  at  about  this  pressure  permit  the  passage  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  inorganic  and  crystalline  constituents  of  blix>d- 
plasma  to  pass  through  in  company  with  a  relatively  smaller 
quantity  of  the  proteids  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  water,  the  red 
and  white  corpuscles  being  exchuk'tl.  Such  a  filtmte  would  be 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  lymph ;  and  so  far  we  might  be 
justified  in  speaking  of  the  transudation  of  lymph  as  a  process  of 
filtration. 

But  the  question  arises,  Is  the  process  of  transudation  one 
which  in  all  respects  conforms  to  that  of  filtration  ?  We  may 
with  advantage  discuss  this  important  question  at  some  little 
length. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  is  the  pressure  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  We  may  assume  that  the  transudation  takas  j>lace  in 
the  capillaries ;  we  include  with  the  cfvpillaries  the  minuter  veins, 
and  neglect  in  this  respect  all  other  vessels.  What  factors 
determine  the  pressure  in  a  given  set  of  capillaries  ?  The  first 
most  general  and  most  imp;)rtant  is  the  condition  of  the  minute 
artery  (or  arteries)  feeding  the  capillaries  in  question.  If  the 
artery  is  dilated,  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  will  be  high  or  low 
itccording  to  the  amount  of  mean  arterial  pressure  obtaining 
at  the  time;  and  since  this  under  ordinarj*  circumstances  is  high,  we 
may  say  that  the  widening  of  an  artery  means  under  ordinary 
circumstances  increased  capillary  pressure  in  the  area  fed  by  that 
artery.  If  the  artery  be  constricted,  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
falls ;  part  of  the  pressure  which  previously  was  exerted  on  the 
capillaries  is  now  u.sed  up  before  it  reaches  the  capillaries,  in 
overcoming   the  increased  resistance  offered  by  the  constricted 
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arteries.  At  the  moment  that  the  constriction  is  effected  a  certain 
extra  quantity  of  blood  is  thereby  driven  on  into  the  capillaries, 
and  raises  the  pressure  in  them  ;  but  this  is  quite  temporary  and 
may  be  neglected.  We  may  say  then  that  the  artery  feeding  a 
capillary  area  remaining  unchanged  in  calibre,  the  pres«ure  in  the 
capillary  will  depend  on  the  mean  arterial  pressure ;  and  that  the 
mean  arterial  pressure  remaining  the  same,  the  pressure  in  the 
capillaries  will  ri.se  when  the  arterj'  feeding  them  is  dilated  and  will 
fall  when  it  is  constricted. 

But  the  capillary  pressure  may  be  modified  by  events  on  the 
venous  side.  To  take  an  extreme  case;  if  the  vein  (or  veins) 
draining  a  capillary  area  be  quite  occluded,  the  pressure  in  the 
vein  and  in  the  capillaries  rises  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  that 
of  the  artery  or  rather  of  the  mouth  of  the  arteiy  feeding  the  area; 
under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  level  of  pressure  throughout 
vein,  capillaries  and  artery,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no  flow  of 
bl<X)d  along  that  tract,  for  the  blood  only  flows  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level  of  prt!.s.sure.  So  also  when  the  flow  along  the  vein 
is  not  actually  arrested  but  only  hindered,  an  increase  of  venous 
pressure,  less  in  amount,  is  the  result,  and  this,  working  backwards, 
mcreases  the  capillary  pressure.  Thus  capillary  pressure  may  be 
raised  by  whatever  tends  to  increase  venous  pressure. 

Now  speaking  at  fii-st  of  the  veins  of  the  body  generally  and 
putting  aside  accidental  and  mechanical  causes,  .such  as  local  pres- 
sure from  a  tumour,  the  plugging  of  a  vein,  and  the  like,  we  may 
say  that  there  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  two  main  causes  leafling 
to  an  increase  of  venous  pressure,  namely,  obstacles  to  the  p<as.sage 
of  blood  through  the  heart  from  the  venous  t*)  the  arterial  side,  and 
a  sudden  increase  in  mass  of  the  circulating  blood,  since  the  excess 
is  in  that  case,  c»s  we  have  seen,  lodged  in  the  venous  system 
(§  186).  In  the  blood  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera  a  special 
factor  intervenes.  As  we  have  seen  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches 
are  subject  to  vaso-constrictor  impulses  pjissingtlowTi  the  splanchnic 
nerves.  Hence  quite  apart  from  arterial  changes,  or  from  general 
venous  changes,  the  pre.ssure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  of  the  organs  from  which  the  portal  vein  dr.iws  its 
contents  may  be  raised  by  a  constriction  of  the  portal  vein  (and 
its  branches).  It  may  be  noted  that  another  effect  of  this  same 
constriction  is  to  diminish  the  pre.ssure  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
liver. 

We  may  now  ask  the  question,  Does  increase  of  the  pressure 
in  the  capillaries  increase  transudation  ?  We  have  abundant 
evidence  that  it  does. 

The  amount  of  lymph  passing  into  the  lymph-spaces  and  so  the 
flow  of  lymph  along  the  lymph-channels  is  increased  when  the 
capillary  pre.ssure  is  raised  by  the  arteries  being  dilated.  Thus  if, 
in  a  dog,  cannulie  having  been  placed  in  the  lymphatic  ve.ssels 
leading  from  each  of  the  hind  feet,  the  sciatic  nerve  on  one  side  be 
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divided,  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  foot  on  that  side  is  greater  than 
on  the  intact  side ;  the  section  of  the  sciatic  leads  to  the  artenes 
b«ing  dilated  and  the  capillary  pressure  being  increased.  If  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  be  stimulated  and  the  arteries  in 
consequence  constricted  (the  complication  of  muscular  movements 
being  avoided  by  the  use  of  urari),  the  flow  is  diminished  instead  of 
being  increased ;  if  however  the  stimulation  be  conducted  (§  168) 
so  as  to  lead  to  dilation  not  constriction  of  the  arteries,  the  flow  is 
rtill  further  increased.  Again,  stimulation  of  the  lingual  nerve  on 
one  side,  which  leads  to  dilation  of  the  arteries  in  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  tongue,  causes  cedema  of  that  half  of  the  tongue ;  the 
lymph  is  transuded  inU^  the  tissues  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
earned  away.  So  also  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  a  rabbit 
is  divided  there  is  an  increased  transudation  m  the  ear.  But  we 
need  not  appeal  to  such  abnormal  events  as  the  above.  When 
impulses  pass  down  the  chorda-tympani  nerve,  they  lead  to  a 
widening  of  the  arteries  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  the  re- 
sulting mcreased  capillary  pressure  leads  to  an  increased  trans- 
udation of  lymph  ;  it  is  this  increase  of  lymph  which  furnishes  the 
water  (and  other  substances)  of  the  saliva  secreted ;  and  the 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  shews  how  great  must  be  the  quantity  of 
lymph  transuded.  The  matter  is  here  complicated  by  tne  cells  of 
the  gland  continually  drawing  upon  the  lymph,  using  it  up  for  the 
manu&cture  of  the  saliva  instead  of  letting  it  flow  away  by  the 
lymph-channels,  and  thus  tending  to  create,  so  to  speak,  a  vacuum 
of  lymph  outside  the  capillaries ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
case  being  one  in  which  increased  capillary  pressure  causes 
increased  transudation.  And  indeed  we  may  say  generally  that 
the  dilation  of  arteries  accompanying  the  activity  of  an  organ  has 
for  one  of  its  chief  purposes  an  mcrease  of  transudation  brought 
about  by  the  increased  capillary  pressure. 

But  the  increase  of  transudation  due  to  increase  of  capillary 
pressure  is  still  more  striking  when  that  increase  is  due  to  evente 
taking  place  on  the  venous  side  of  the  capillaries.  When  a  vein  is 
obstnicted,  as  for  instance  by  clot  or  by  a  ligature,  oetlema  of  the 
ports  from  which  the  vein  gathers  its  blood  is  a  most  common 
result;  the  lymph  traasudes  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  carried  away 
from  the  tissues  with  adequate  rapidity.  Again,  in  cases  of  heart 
disease  where  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  proper  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  heart,  and  the  blood  accumulates  on  the  venous 
side,  leading  to  an  increased  venous  pressure,  and  so  to  an  increased 
capillar}'  pressure,  oedema,  especially  of  the  lower  limbs,  is  a 
common  result.  And  the  fulness  of  the  hand  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  hung  down,  is  probably  due,  not  only  to  the  flow  of 
lymph  being  checked  but  to  the  increased  venous  pressure  in- 
creasing the  transudation.  Again,  when  in  a  dog  the  flow  from  a 
cannula  in  the  thoracic  duct  is  watched,  this  will  be  found  to  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  inferior  vena  cava  be  obstructed  above  the 
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diaphragm ;  the  increased  capillary  pressure  thus  caused,  especially 
perhaps  that  of  the  alxlominal  viscera,  gives  rise  to  an  increased 
transudation  and  sn  to  an  increased  flow.  We  need,  however,  not 
dwell  further  on  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  increase  of 
capillary  pressure  due  to  increased  venous  pressure  is  especially 
potent  in  causing  increased  transudation. 

So  far  the  facte  are  in  favour  of  the  process  of  transudation 
being  merely  an  ordinary  filtration.  But  we  have  now  to  saik. 
the  question,  May  the  capillary  pressure  be  increased  without  any 
increase  of  transudation  resulting  ? 

An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  be  afforded  by 
such  instances  as  the  behaviour  of  the  subma.'iillary  gland,  when 
the  chorda  tympani  is  stimulated  while  the  gland  is  under  the 
influence  of  atropin.  The  vessels  are  as  we  have  seen  (§  227) 
dilated,  the  ciipillary  pressure  is  increa.sed,  and  yet  there  is  no 
secretion.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  accumulation  of  lymph 
in  the  connective-tLssue  spaces  of  the  gland,  and  no  marked  m- 
crease  in  the  lymph  flowing  away  along  the  lymphatics  leaving 
the  gland.  We  mfer  that,  under  the  atropin,  although  the 
capillar)'  pressure  is  increased,  no  increase  of  transudation  takes 
place.  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  act  of  secretion  we  may 
perhaps  he-sitate  to  hvy  too  much  stres.s  on  this  instance ;  but  it 
and  others  like  it  seem  to  indicate  that  under  certain  conditions 
increa.se  of  pressure  does  not  entail  increfuse  of  transudation. 

We  may  now  ask  a  further  question,  May  the  transudation  be 
increased  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  pressure  in  the 
capillaries?  Certain  substances  such  as  peptone  (albumose),  extract 
of  leeches'  heads,  extract  of  crabs'  nmscles,  and  others,  when 
injected  into  the  bkxifl  of  an  anima!  (dog)  give  rise  to  such  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  l^nnph  along  the  thoracic  duct  that  they  have  been 
spoken  of  iia  "  lymphagogues."  Now  though  these  substances  do 
tend  to  dilate  the  small  arteries  and  thus  to  increase  the  capillary 
pressure  (this  not  being  compensated  by  the  lowering  of  general 
blood-pressure  resulting  from  the  dilation  of  the  arteries),  they 
may  be  so  injected  as  not  at  all  to  priKluce  this  effect,  and  yet 
their  influence  in  increa.sing  the  flow  of  lymph,  that  is  in  increasing 
transudation,  continues.  These  substances  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  clotting  of  blood  (§  22),  and  that  effect  appears  to  be 
produced,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  substances  acting  in  some  way  on 
the  va.scular  walks.  We  seem  to  have  a  right  to  infer  that  they 
promote  transudation,  independent  of  changes  of  pressure,  by 
some  action  on  the  vascular  walls.  The  following  is  an  instance  of 
a  .similar  action  of  another  substance.  Though  a  ligature  of  a  vein 
generally  lejids  to  increased  tran-sudation,  and  so  to  oedema,  it  does 
not  under  all  circumstances  do  so.  When  the  femoral  vein  of  a 
dog  for  instance  is  ligatured,  it  may  happen  that  no  oedema  results. 
But  if  under  these  circumstances  a  proteid  substance  of  the  nature 
of  nucleo-albumin,  obtained  from  cellular  structures,  be  injected 
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into  the  blood,  a  copious  transudation  leading  to  oedema  takes  place 
in  the  leg,  the  femoral  vein  of  which  has  been  tied.   This  substance 
like  the  others  mentioned  above  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  clotting 
of  blood,  due  apparently,  in  p<art  at  least,  to  the  substance  exerting 
some  influence  on  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels.     That  influence 
has,  we  may  infer,  as  one  of  its  effects  an  increase  in  the  transudation 
of  lymph.     Pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  the  experience  that 
the  plugging  of  a  vein  by  clotting,  by  a  thrombus  as  it  is  called, 
more  readily  produces  oedema  than  does  the  ligature  of  the  vein. 
The  pressure  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same,  but  in  the  former  the 
blood  is  altered,  and  the  altered  blood  affects  the  vascular  walls  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote   transudation.     Again,  the   increased 
transudation  leading  to  oedema  which  occurs  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  kidney  in  certain  forms  of  "  Bright's  disease,"  may  probably, 
though  the  matter  is  one  greatly  debated,  be  considered  as  being 
due  to  changes  in  the  blood  so  acting  upon  the  va.scular  walls 
as   to  facilitate  the  passage  of  lymph  and  not  to  any  increase 
of  capillary  pressure. 

These  and  other  facts  which  we  might  bring  forward  shew  that 
certainly  an  increase  of  transudation  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the 
vascular  wall,  independent  of  changes  of  pressure.  And  this  leads 
us  to  reexamine  the  influence  of  venous  pressure  as  contrasted  with 
arterial  pressure  in  promoting  transudation.  No  doubt  a  higher 
capillary  pressure  is  as  we  have  said  more  easily  reached  by 
working  on  the  venous  side  than  on  the  arterial  side ;  but  it  has 
not  been  shewn  that  the  greater  potency  of  venous  pressure  in 
thus  promoting  transudation  is  simply  dependent  on  the  actual 
pressure  exerted  being  greater.  On  the  other  hand  increase  of 
capillary  pressure  due  to  venous  obstacles  and  that  due  to  dilation 
of  small  arteries  or  to  a  general  increase  of  arterial  pressure,  differ 
from  each  other  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries,  and  the  former  by  a  slower 
flow,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  stagnation.  Now  it  is  open  for  us  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  conditions  so  act  upon  the  capillarj'  wall, 
induce  such  changes  in  the  capillary  wall,  that  transudation  is 
rendered  more  easy;  that  in  other  words  the  effect  of  venous 
pressure  is  not  one  of  pressure  merely  but  also  of  the  action  of 
the  venous  blood,  or  of  the  blood  rapidly  becoming  venous,  on 
the  properties  of  the  capillary  wall.  And  this  view  is  supported 
by  tne  experience  that  when,  as  in  cases  of  heart  di.sease,  such 
venous  pressure  is  long  continued  or  repeated,  the  oedema,  as  time 
goes  on,  is  more  easily  excited  and  with  greater  difficulty  removed  ; 
the  vi\scular  walls  become  increasingly  changed  by  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  the  venous  blood. 

Further,  in  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  proce.ss  of  transu- 
dation two  important  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first 
place  the  lymph  differs  in  composition  in  different  regions  of  the 
body;    that   for   instance   which   transudes  into   the   lymphatics 
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of  the  liver  contains  more  solids,  and  among  these  more  proteids, 
than  does  the  lymph  which  transudes  into  the  l}TTiphatics  of  the 
limbs.      Thia    difference    cannot   be   explained    by    the   capillary 

¥ressure  being  greater  in  the  former  case  ;  it  is  in  fivct  probably  less, 
he  difference  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  nature  and  action  of 
the  capillary  wall.  In  the  second  place  the  transudation  jMssing 
through  the  same  capillary  wall  may  differ  in  compisition  accord- 
ing to  circum.stances.  An  e.xtreme  instance  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  transudation  occurring  in  inflammation  (§  183) ;  but  other  less 
marked  instances  may  be  met  with ;  not  only  may  the  total 
amount  of  solids  and  the  total  amount  of  proteids  vary,  but  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  kinds  of  solids  or  at  least  the  kinds 
of  proteids  which  go  to  form  the  lymph  may  vary  under  different 
circumstances.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  suppose  that 
these  differences  are  brought  about  by  mere  differences  of  pressure. 
Another  aspect  of  the  matter  moreover  deserves  attention.  In 
filtration  the  movement  takes  place  through  the  filter  in  one 
direction  only,  whereas  in  the  living  body,  the  passage  of  material 
through  the  capillary  wall  takes  place  in  two  opposite  directions. 
In  all  the  tissues,  though  more  perhaps  in  certain  tissues  than  in 
others,  the  psissage  from  the  blood  vessel  into  the  lymph-space  is 
accompanied  by  a  passage  from  the  lymph-space  into  the  blood; 
while  food  for  the  tissue  passes  in  one  direction,  waste  products 

Cin  the  other.  In  a  secreting  gland  the  greater  part  of  the 
^  ph  coming  from  the  blood  ves.sels,  the  water  and  other  matters 
pass  away  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  after  undergoing  changes 
m  the  cell ;  but  even  in  such  a  case  there  in  some  return  from  the 
cells  into  the  blood  vessels,  carbonic  acid  for  instance  if  nothing 
else  is  given  up  by  the  cells  to  the  blood ;  and  in  such  organs  as  a 
muscle  or  the  liver,  though  we  do  not  as  yet  know  exactly  the 
relative  quality  and  quantity  of  the  waste  products  leaving  the 
organ  on  the  one  hand  by  the  lymphatics,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  blood,  the  backward  stream  of  material  from  the  tissue  to 
the  blood  is  probably  extensive  and  important.  Moreover  this 
backward  stream  works  against  pressure ;  indeed,  aa  may  be  seen 
in  a  muscle,  it  is  when  the  blood  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  pres- 
sure in  the  capillaries  highest,  as  during  and  after  the  contraction 
of  the  mu.scle,  that  the  passage  from  the  tissue  into  the  blood  is 
most  energetic. 

Putting  all  these  considerations  together  we  find  ourselve.*} 
in  the  following  position.  If  owing  to  the  obvious  influence  of 
pressure  we  allow  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  transudation  of  lymph 
as  a  process  of  filtration,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  a  process  widely 
different  from  oi-dinary  filtration  through  a  lifeless  filter.  The 
capillary  wall,  if  it  be  a  filter,  is  one  so  subject  to  change  that 
irrespective  of  pressure  it  will  allow  now  more,  now  less  material  to 
fwss,  nay,  if  the  reasoning  given  some  while  back  be  valid,  will 
refuse  to  allow  any  lymph  at  all   to  pass,   though   considerable 
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pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  a  filter  of  such  a 
kind  that  irrespective  of  pressure  the  things  which  it  allows  to 
pass  are  not  always  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  filter  which  while  a 
cun'cnt  is  pa-ssing  from  the  inside  of  a  capillary  to  the  lymph-space 
allows  of  the  coincident  passage  of  material  against  pressure  irora 
the  lymph-space  to  the  capillary.  It  is  a  filter  which  appears  to 
allow  filtration  to  go  on  hand  in  hand  with  diffusion ;  for  there 
are  many  facts  whicJn  seem  to  p<.iiiit  to  the  laws  of  diffusion  holding 
good  for  the  capillary  wall  as  regards  diffusible  substances;  it  acts 
apparently  in  the  same  way  as  if  one  were  making  experiments 
on  filtration  and  on  diflusion  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the 
same  piece  of  filter-paper.  Obviously  the  passage  of  lymph  through 
the  capillar)'  wall  is  a  very  comple.x  process,  so  complex  that,  even 
recognizing  the  influence  of  pressure,  we  may  fairly  ask,  ia  any- 
thing gained,  and  may  not  error  be  courted,  by  speaking  of  it  at 
all  as  a  process  of  filtration  ?  It  is  a  complex  process  the  factors 
of  which  are  continually  changing,  a  proce&s  which  includes  factors 
resembling  at  least  those  both  of  filtration  and  of  diffusion,  but  a 
process  in  which  both  these  factors  are  modified  by  the  continual 
changes  taking  place  in  the  nature  of  the  capillary  wall.  It  is 
much  more  like  the  still  more  complex  process  of  secretion,  of  which 
as  we  shall  see  there  are  more  kinds  than  one,  than  any  simple 
physical  process  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

Concerning  the  passage  of  the  lymph  from  the  confined 
lymph-spaces  into  the  open  gangways  of  the  Ipnph-capillaries 
we  know  very  little.  If,  as  some  think,  the  cavity  of  the 
lymph-capillarj-  is  shut  oflT  on  all  sid&ii  and  completely  by  a 
continuous  lining  of  sinuous  epithelioid  plate-s,  then  the  passage 
from  the  lymph-space  into  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
repetition  of  the  pis.sage  from  the  blood-capillary  into  the  lymph- 
space,  a-s  a  second  ti-an.sudation.  But  if,  as  others  think,  and  as  on 
the  whole  seems  more  probable,  the  lymph-spaces  open,  at  places, 
directly  into  the  lymph-capillaries  the  passage  is  a  simply 
mechanical  affair  determineil  by  the  freedom  of  these  openings. 

§  303.  Under  the  influence  of  alt  the  several  actions  above 
discussed  the  lymph  in  the  various  lymph-spaces  of  the  body 
varies  in  amount  from  time  to  time,  but  under  nonnal  circum- 
stances never  exceeds  certain  limits.  Under  pathological  con- 
ditions those  limits  may  be  exceeded,  and  the  result  is  what  we 
have  already  spoken  of  as  oedema  or  dropsy.  Similar  excessive 
accumulations  of  lymph  may  occur  not  in  the  ordinary  lymph- 
spaces,  but  in  those  larger  lymph-spaces,  the  serous  cavities, 
any  large  excess  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  being  known  as 
OKites. 

We  have  seen  that  oedema  is  almost  alwaj-s,  if  not  always,  due, 
not  to  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  lymph-spaces, 
but  to  an  excessive  transudation,  the  lymph  gathering  in  the 
lymph-spaces   faster   than   it   can  be  carried  away  by  a  nonnal 
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flow ;  ancl  we  have  incidentally  mentioned  most  of  the  features 
of  (edema,  to  which  it  its  desirable  for  us  to  refer.  There  is 
however  still  one  matter  to  be  noted  in  relation  not  only  to 
tedema  but  also  to  the  normal  presence  of  lymph  in  the  IjTnph- 
spaces.  We  remarked  in  §  30  on  the  peculiar  relations  of  living 
tissues  to  water.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  very 
substance  of  a  cell  or  a  fibre  (a  muscular  fibre  for  in.Htance)  may 
hold  in  it.self  a  larger  quantity  of  water  at  one  time  than  at 
another;  it  may  at  one  time  be  taking  up  water  from  its  sur- 
roundings, and  at  another  time  be  givmg  out  water  to  its  sur- 
nrandings.  Indeed  the  process  of  secretion  is  in  large  measure 
based  on  this  action.  Now  the  surroundings  from  which  water  is 
taken  up  by  and  to  which  water  is  given  up  to  the  tissue  are 
fin-nished  by  the  lymph-spaces.  Hence  we  may  suppo.se  that  the 
lymph  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  a  ti.ssue,  and  so  the  now  of  lymph 
from  the  ti.ssue,  may,  apart  from  the  results  of  transudation  from 
the  blood  vessels,  be  changed  in  quantity  and  quality  by  the 
action  of  the  living  elements  of  the  ti.ssue  itself.  This  may,  and 
probably  does,  play  an  important  part  as  regards  both  the  normal 
flow  of  lymph  and  the  occurrence  of  oedema. 

§  304.  Lymph-hearts.  In  the  frog  and  other  amphibia  and 
in  reptiles  the  flow  of  Ipnph  int<j  the  venfins  system  is  assisted  by 
rhythmically  pulsating  muscular  lymph-hearts,  which  present 
many  curious  analogies  with  the  blood-heart.  The  frog  possesses 
tour  lymph-hearts.  Of  these  two,  belonging  to  the  hind  limbs,  are 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  coccyx,  near  its  end,  and,  being  covered 
only  by  aponeurosLs  and  the  skin,  may,  without  dissection,  be  seen 
beating.  Two  anterior  ones  are  placed  on  the  transverse  pro- 
ce.sses  of  the  thin!  vertebra,  and  are  covered  from  view  by  the 
.shoulder  girdle.  Each  Ipnph-heart  is  a  more  or  less  oval  sac 
lying  in  one  of  those  lymph  sacs  or  cavities  lined  with  sinuous 
epithelioid  plates,  which  as  we  have  said  are  present  in  the  frog. 
It  is  continued  at  one  end,  by  an  orifice  guarded  with  valves, 
into  a  small  vein  which  opens,  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  heart, 
into  a  crural  vein,  and  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  hearts,  into  a 
jugular  vein.  The  wall  consists  of  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  a 
plexiform  manner,  and  supported  by  a  ctinsiderable  amount  of 
connective  tissue.  These  fibres  are  striated  and  branched,  and 
are  intermediate  in  character  between  cardiac  and  skeletal  mus- 
cular fibres.  Nerve  fibres  terminate  in  these  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  muscular  wall,  unlike  that  of  the  blood-heart,  is  supplied  \vith 
capillary  blood  ve.ssels.  The  interior  is  lined  with  epithelioid 
plates  of  sinuous  outline,  and  this  Ij-mphatic  lining  is  continued 
along  a  number  of  openings  or  pores,  by  which  the  cavity  of 
the  heart  opens  into  the  surrounding  lymph-.space.  When  the 
heart  contracts  the  contents  are  driven  into  the  vein,  the  lym- 
phatic pores  being  closed  by  the  appro.\imation  of  the  contracting 
muscular  fibres;  when  the  heart  dilates,  the  fluid  in  the  vein  is 
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prevented  from  returning  by  the  valves  at  its  mouth,  while  the 
lymph  enters  readily  from  the  surrounding  space  through  the  now 
open    pores.     In   the  frog  regular  lymphatic  vessels  are  scantj ; 
hence  these  lymph-hearts  become  of  considerable  importance  in 
promoting  the  flow  of  lymph.     The  lymph-hearts  of  reptilia  are 
similar  in   structure   and  ftinction.     In   the  frog,  in  which  they 
have  been  chiefly  studied,  the  action  of  the  IjTuph-hearts  is  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  the  spinal  cord.    The  posterior  lymph-hearts 
belonging  to  the  hind  limbs  are  connected  by  means  of  the  delicate 
tenth  pair  of  spinal  nerves  with  a  region  of  the  cord  opposite  the 
sixth  or  seventh  vertebra,  in  such  a  way  that  section  oi  the  nerve 
or  destruction  of  the  particular  region  of  the  cord  suspends  or 
destroys  their  activity.     The  anterior  pair  are  similarly  connected 
with  a  region  of  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  third  vertebra.    Each 
pair  therefore  seems  to  have  a  '  centre '  in  the  spinal  cord ;  but  it 
is   probable,   though   observers   are   not  wholly  agreed,  that  the 
hearts,  after  destruction  of  their  spinal  centre,  ultimately  resume 
their  rhythmic  beats,  so  that  the  dependence  of  their  activity  on 
the   spinal   centre   is   not   an   absolute   one.     Like   the  heart  of 
the  blood-system,  the  lymph-hearts  may  be  inhibited,  and   that 
in  a  reflex  manner,  the  inhibition  centre  being  moreover  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.     If  a  frog  be  carefully  observed,  the  activity 
of  the   IjTnph-hearts  will   be  found   to   vary   largely,  and   these 
variations   appear  to   be  in   part  due  to  nervous  influences ;   so 
that  in   this  way  the  movement   of  lymph,   and  hence  the  pro- 
cesses  of  absorption,  are   in   this  animal  directly  dependent  on 
the  nervous  8y.stem. 


SEC.  11.     ABSORPTION   FROM  THE  ALIMENTARY 
CANAL. 


§  306.  We  may  now  return  to  consider  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  digestion,  that  is  to  say,  the  passage  of  these  bodies 
from  the  intenor  of  the  alimentary  canal,  where  they  are  really 
outside  the  body  proper,  into  the  body  itself  For  simplicity's 
sake  we  may  consider  digestion  in  a  broad  way  as  the  conversion 
of  practically  non-diflFusible  proteids  and  starch  into  more  diffusible 
peptone  and  highly  diffusible  sugar,  and  as  the  emulsifying,  or 
division  into  minute  particles,  of  fats.  We  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  sugar  may  be  changed  into  lactic  acid  or 
even  into  butyric  or  other  acids,  that  some  of  the  proteids  are 
carried  beyond  the  peptone  condition  into  leucin  and  other  bodies, 
and  that  some  of  the  fat  may  be  saponified ;  and  it  may  be  that 
some  of  the  proteid  material  of  the  food  passes  into  the  body  as 
albumose  or  even  in  some  other  less  changed  condition.  But  we 
may  prt»bably  with  safety,  for  present  purposes,  assume  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  proteid  leaves  the  interior  of  the  alimentary 
canal  as  peptone,  that  carbohydrates  are  mainly  absorbed  as  sugar, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  passes  into  the  body  as 
emulsified  but  otherwise  unchanged  neutral  fat;  and  we  may 
neglect  the  other  conditions  of  digested  food  as  subsidiary,  and  so 
far  as  absorption  is  concerned,  unimportant. 

We  have  seen  that  two  paths  are  open  for  these  products  of 
digestion,  one  by  the  capillaries  of  the  portal  system,  the  other  by 
the  lacteals.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  which  course  is 
taken.  For  if  the  products  pa-ss  by  the  lacteals  they  fall  into  the 
general  blood-current  after  having  undergone  only  such  changes 
aa  they  may  experience  in  the  lymphatic  system ;  while  if  they 
pass  into  the  portal  vein  they  are  subjected  to  certain  powerful 
influences  of  the  liver  (which  we  shall  study  in  a  future  chapter) 
before  they  find  their  way  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  We 
may  therefore  consider  first  which  of  the  two  paths  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  taken  by  the  several  products,  and  subsequently  study  the 
mechanism  of  absorption  in  the  two  cases. 
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The  Course  taken  by  the  Several  Products  of  Digestion. 

§  306.  From  what  has  already  been  said  we  have  been  led 
to  regard  the  villi  as  the  most  active  organs  of  absorption,  and 
the  structure  of  a  villus  leads  us  further  to  conclude  that  the  dif- 
fiisible  peptones  and  sugar  pass,  together  with  the  water  in  which 
they  are  dissolved,  into  the  superficially  placed  capillary  network 
of  the  villus  and  so  into  the  portal  system,  while  the  merely 
emulsified  fat,  unable  to  traverse  the  wall  of  the  capillary,  passes 
on  to  the  deep-seated  lacteal  radicle,  and  so  finds  its  way  into 
the  lymphatic  sjretem.  And  the  results  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, as  far  as  they  go,  support  this  view. 

Fats.  After  a  meal  containing  fat  the  lymph  of  the  lacteals 
contains  fat,  and  is  now  called  chyle;  and  the  richer  the  meal  in  fat 
the  more  conspicuous  is  the  fat  m  the  lymph- vessels.  We  cannot 
however  prove  that  all  the  fat  of  a  meal  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal  is  poured  by  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  venous 
system.  If  a  meal  containing  a  known  quantity  of  fat  be  given  to 
a  dog  and  the  small  quantity  of  fat  present  in  the  faeces  correspond- 
ing to  the  meal  be  subtracted  from  that  amount,  we  can  determine 
the  amount  of  fat  absorbed,  for  we  have  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  appreciable  amount  of  fat  undergoes  a  destructive 
decomposition  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Collecting  by  means  of  a 
cannula  inserted  into  the  thoracic  duct  the  whole  of  the  chyle 
during  and  after  the  meal  so  long  as  it  remains  milky,  shewing 
that  fat  is  being  absorbed,  we  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
absorbed  fat,  which  would,  but  for  the  operation,  have  passed  into 
the  venous  system.  When  this  has  been  done,  a  very  remarkable 
deficit,  amounting  it  may  be  to  40  or  50  p.c.  has  been  observed; 
that  is  to  say,  of  every  100  parts  of  fat  which  disappear  from  the 
alimentary  canal  only  about  60  parts  find  their  way  through  the 
thoracic  duct  into  the  venous  system. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  the  missing  quantity  finds  its 
way  into  the  portal  system  ?  Now  the  portal  blood  does,  during 
digestion,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  fiat;  indeed  the  serum  is 
said  at  times  to  appear  milky  from  the  presence  of  fat.  But  the 
whole  circulating  Wood  during  the  digestion  of  a  fatty  meal 
contains,  for  a  while,  the  fat  poured  into  it  by  the  thoracic  duct ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  in  the  dog  that  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein  during  digestion  contains  not  more  but  less  fat  than  the 
blood  of  the  carotid  artery,  so  that  the  fat  which  appears  in  the 
portal  blood  during  digestion  is,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  not  fat 
absorbed  by  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal  but  fat  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals.  Moreover,  when  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  is 
diverted  through  a  cannula,  and  not  allowed  to  flow  into  the  blood, 
the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  portal  blood  as  in  the  blood  at  large  is 
very  small  indeed.    Lastly,  when  a  villus  of  an  intestine  in  full 
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digestion  of  fat  is  treatorl  with  osmic  acid,  fat  cannot  be  recognizer! 
by  the  microscope  within  the  capillaries  or  other  blood  vessels, 
though  it  abounds  outside  them  in  the  substance  of  the  villus 
and  in  the  lacteal  radicle. 

We  may  probably  therefore  infer  with  safety  that  all  or  at 
least  very  nearly  all  the  fat  absorbed  from  the  intestine  takes  the 
path  of  the  lacteals.  As  to  the  deficit  mentioned  above,  that  is  a.s 
yet  without  explanation.  It  may  be  that  in  some  way,  on  its 
course,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  for  instance,  the  fat  is  taken  away 
from  the  chyle,  hidden  so  to  speak  somewhere  away  from  both 
chyle  and  blood ;  but  on  this  point  we  have  no  exact  infor- 
mation. 

§  307.  Water  and  Salts.  If,  in  an  animal,  the  rate  of  flow  of 
lymph  or  chyle  through  a  cannula  placed  in  the  thoracic  duct  be 
watched,  and  water  or,  to  avoid  the  injurious  effect  of  simple 
water  ou  the  mucous  membrane,  norma!  saline  solution  be  then 
injected  in  not  too  great  quantity  into  the  intestine,  no  markeit 
increase  in  the  flow  of  chyle  through  the  cannula  is  observed. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  water  of  the  intestinal  contents 
is  absorbed  not  into  the  lacteals  but  into  the  portal  system.  If 
however  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  normal  saline  solution  be 
injected  so  as  to  distend  the  intestine,  then  the  flow  of  chyle  is 
increased  to  some  extent.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  while 
under  normal  conditions  the  water  passes  from  the  intestine  mainly 
into  the  portal  blood,  some  of  it  may  pass  into  the  lacteals. 

With  regarfl  to  the  course  taken  by  oixlinary  saline  matters  we 
possess  no  detailed  Lnfonnation.  When  special  salts  such  as  potas- 
sium iodide  and  others,  easily  recognized  by  appropriate  tests,  are 
intnxluced  into  the  intestine,  they  may  be  spee<iily  detected 
both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct ; 
but  whether,  in  such  cases,  these  salts  find  their  way  into  the 
thoracic  duct  by  the  lacteal  radicle  of  the  villi,  or  pass  into  the 
lymph  stream  at  some  later  part  of  its  couree,  we  do  not  know. 
Nor  can  we  with  regard  to  such  a  salt  as  sodium  chloride,  state 
absolutely  that  it  passes  mainly  with  the  w^ater  into  the  portal 
blood,  though  we  may  fairly  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 

§  308.  Sii^ar.  Both  blood  and  chyle  contain,  normally,  a 
certain  small  amount  of  sugar ;  and  careful  inquiries  shew  that 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  chyle  and  in  general  blood  is  fairly 
constant,  neither  being  to  any  marked  extent  increased  by  even 
amylaceous  meals ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  meal  containing  sugar  or 
starch  does  temporarily  increase  the  quantity  of  sugar  m  the 
portal  bkxxi.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  such  portions  of  the 
sugar  of  the  intestinal  contents  as  are  absorbed  as  sugar  pass 
exclusively  by  the  portal  vein.  We  may  however  here  call 
attention  to  the  difficulties  attending  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
In  the  fii'st  place  the  quantitative  determination  of  a  small  amount 
of  sugar  in  so  complex  a  fluid  as  blood  is  attended  with   great 
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dtffieohiea  and  ancertainties.  In  the  seoood  place  a  venr  large 
ifumtitj  of  Mood  is  at  any  one  moment  streaming  thioagh  the 
fplfmrn  of  the  alimenta^  canal ;  and  we  maj  perbape  speak  of 
tke  ^mntity  which  paaMS  thioagh  them  daring  the  whole  period 
at  digeation  as  being  enormoas.  Hence  thoagn  each  100  cc.  in 
pMBOff  throogh  the  capillaries  might  take  ap  a  qaantity  of  sugar 
to  Mu3l  as  to  fidl  almost  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observation, 
yet  the  whole  Quantity  absorbed  daring  the  hours  of  digestion 
mig^t  be  considerable ;  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  an  error  of 
obwrrsyon,  unavoidable  with  our  present  means  of  analj'sis,  on  a 
tMDple  of  bloori  taken  from  the  portal  vessels  might  lead  to  a 
wboUr  onwarranted  conclusion  that  sugar  was  or  was  not  being 
alMorbed.  Making  every  allowance  however  for  these  difficulties, 
the  increase  of  sogar  which  has  been  observed  in  the  portal  blood 
dunng  digestion  seems  too  great  to  permit  of  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  sugar  is  really  absorbed  from  the  alimentary'  canal  by 
the  blood  veeeeis. 

When  however  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a  laree 
quantity  of  water  is  present  in  the  intestine,  the  sugar  in  the 
chyle  is  said  to  be  increased.  In  such  a  case  the  excess  of  water, 
aa  stated  above,  passes  into  the  lacteals,  and  in  so  doing  appears  to 
carry  some  of  the  sugar  with  it. 

I  309.  Proteids.  The  difficulties  attending  the  experimental 
determination  of  the  path  taken  by  proteids  are  greater  even  than 
in  the  case  of  sugar;  for  the  exact  quantitative  estimation  of 
peptone  in  blood  (and  we  are  assuming  that  proteids  are  mainly 
absorbed  as  peptone)  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  one  compared 
with  which  that  of  estimating  sugar  appears  almost  easy.  Bearing 
this  in  mind  we  may  state  that  all  obseners  are  agreed  that 
peptone  is  absent  from  chyle,  or  at  least  that  its  presence  cannot 
oe  lAtufactorily  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  while  some  observers 
have  sncoeeded  m  finding  peptone  in  the  portal  blood  after  food, 
but  not  during  fasting,  many  have  failed  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  peptone  in  the  blood  either  of  the  portal  vein  or  of  the 
veaeels  at  large  even  after  a  meal  containing  large  quantities  of 
proteids.  Of  wmrse,  as  we  argued  in  speaking  of  the  aosorption  of 
•agar,  the  quantity  of  peptone  pa.ssing  into  the  portal  blood  at 
any  moment  might  be  small,  and  yet  a  considerable  quantity 
might  so  pass  during  the  hours  of  digestion.  We  may  suppose 
moreover  tnat  that  which  does  pass  is  immediately  converted  into 
one  or  other  of  the  natural  proteids  of  the  blood,  or  otherwise 
dinposcd  of  And  thi;  view  that  the  peptone  absorbed  is  so 
changed,  possibly  in  the  very  act  of  absorption,  is  supported  not 
only  by  the  statement  that  peptone  may  be  found  in  the  practically 
bloodless  wall,  that  is,  mucous  membrane,  of  the  intestine  removed 
firom  a  dca<l  animal  even  when  it  appears  to  lie  absent  from  the 
blood,  but  also  and  especially  by  the  following  observation.  If  an 
artificial  circulation  of  blood  be  kept  up  in  the  mesenteric  arteries 
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supplying  a  loop  of  intestine  removed  from  the  body,  the  loop  may 
be  kept  nlive  for  some  considerable  time.  During  this  survival  a 
considerable  quantity  of  peptone  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  loop 
will  disappear,  i.e.  will  be  absorbed,  but  cannot  be  recovered  from 
the  blood  which  is  being  used  for  the  artificial  circulation,  and 
which  escapes  from  the  veins  after  traversing  the  intestinal  capil- 
laries. The  disappearance  is  not  due  to  any  action  of  the  blood 
itself  for  peptone  introduced  into  the  blood  before  it  is  driven 
through  the  mesenteric  arteries  in  the  experiment  may  be  re- 
covered from  the  blood  as  it  escapes  from  the  mesenteric  veins. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  peptone  were  changed  before  it  actually 
gets  from  the  interior  of  the  intestine  into  the  interior  of  the 
capillaries. 

But  the  argument  that  the  absence  of  peptone  from  the  blood 
is  no  proof  that  peptone  is  not  absorbed  into  the  blood  may  also 
be  jvpplied  to  the  chyle,  and  thus  leaves  us  unable  to  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  path  of  the  proteida.  The  following  indirect 
pro<if  that  peptone  does  not  pass  into  the  chyle  has  been  oflfered, 
but  it  too  is  open  to  objection.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the 
absorption  of  proteid  material  leatls  to  an  increase  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea  by  the  kidneys.  So  marked  is  this  increase,  that 
unless  there  be  clearly  some  other  causes  at  work  leading  to  an 
increase  of  urea,  such  as  fever  for  instance,  an  increase  of  urea  in 
the  urine  following  upon  the  administration  of  proteid  food  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  proteid  food  has  been  digested  and 
absorbed.  Now  if  in  a  dog  the  thoracic  duct  be  successfully 
ligatured  so  that  the  chyle  cannot  pass  as  usual  into  the  blood. 
and  the  dog  be  fed  on  proteid  food,  as  free  as  pos.sible  from  fat,  so 
as  not  unnecessarily  to  load  the  obstructed  lacteals,  an  increase 
in  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  observed  as  usual.  Obviously  in  such 
a  case  the  proteid  food  is  absorbed,  and  obviously  also  it  does  not 
pass  into  the  blood  through  the  thoracic  duct  (the  success  of  the 
ligature  having  been  proved  by  post  mortem  examination).  But 
the  experiment,  though  so  far  as  it  goes  supporting,  does  not 
rigorously  prove  the  view  that  the  proteids  are  absorbed  by  the 
capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  for  the  thoracic  duct  and 
lymphatics  below  the  ligature  were  found  largely  distended,  and 
lymph  and  chyle  appear  to  have  e-scaped  from  the  vessels ;  hence 
it  is  possible  that  some  at  least  of  the  proteids  were  absorbed  by 
the  lactejils  of  the  intestine,  but  finding  their  usual  path  blocked 
made  their  way  into  the  blood-stream. 

Other  evidence,  also  indirect,  is  afforded  by  the  following  obser- 
vation. It  has  been  found  possible  in  dogs  to  effect  a  direct 
junction  between  the  vena  portse  and  the  inferior  vena  cava,  so 
that  all  the  blood  carried  by  the  vena  port®  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  passes  straight  to  the  vena  cavS,  and  so  into  the  general 
circulation  without  passing  through  the  liver.  It  is  then  found 
that  proteid  food  produces  or  is  apt  to  produce  grave  nervous 
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symptoms,  such  as  convulsions  and  the  like.  This  suggests  that 
under  normal  circumstances  proteid  food  pa-ssing  into  the  portal 
Bvstem  undergoes  in  the  liver  changes  which  fit  it  for  being 
thrown  upon  the  general  circulation ;  when  it  does  not  pass 
through  the  liver  and  therefore  does  not  undergo  these  changes  it 
acts  as  a  poison.  The  further  inference  is  of  course  that  proteid 
food  is  absorbed  by  the  portal  vein  and  not  by  the  lacteals. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  the  results  of  experiment  while 
they  do  not  definitely  prove,  give  some  support  to,  and  at 
least  do  not  contradict,  the  view  which  we  a  little  while  ago  put 
forward  as  probable,  namely,  that  the  proteids  pass  into  the  bliMxl 
vessels  and  not  into  the  lacteals. 

But,  if  this  view  be  provisionally  accepted,  it  must  be  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  probable  only ;  and  it  may  be  that 
proteids  do  not  take  the  same  paths  and  are  not  absorbed  in  the 
same  condition  in  all  animals.  The  experiments  just  related  were 
performed  on  dogs,  that  is  to  say  on  carnivorous  animals  whose 
(natural)  food  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  and  whase 
lacteals  might  therefore  be  considered  as  preoccupied  in  the 
absorption  of  fat.  The  food  of  herbivora  on  the  other  hand 
contains  a  relatively  small  amount  of  fat ;  and  if  in  these  animals 
all  the  proteids  and  carbohydrntes  are  absorbed  by  the  bloixl 
vessels,  there  is  comparatively  little  left  for  the  lacteals  to  do. 
Yet  in  these  animals  the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics  are  well 
developed.  In  the  villus  of  a  herbivorous  guinea-pig  or  rabbit, 
though  the  reticular  tissue  is  very  scanty  as  compared  with  that 
present  in  the  villus  of  a  dog,  the  lacteal  chamber  is,  relatively 
to  the  diameter  uf  the  villus,  not  merely  as  large  as  but  much 
larger  than  in  the  dog.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  wide 
chamber  is  intended  solely  for  the  absoi-ption  of  the  relatively 
sntall  amount  of  fat  present  in  vegetable  food.  The  question 
which  we  are  discussing  is  clearly  at  present  to  be  regarded  as 
by  no  means  settled. 


The  Mechanism  of  Absorption. 

§  310.  The  Absorption  of  Fat^.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  these  several  substances  pass  into  either  the 
lacteal  radicle  or  the  capillarj-  blood  vessel.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  begin  with  the  absorption  of  the  fat.s. 

We  have  seen  reason  (§  280)  to  think  that  the  fats,  remaining 
chiefly  as  neutral  fats,  are  emulsified  in  the  intestine,  by  means  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  the  small  quantity  of  soap  which  is 
formed  probably  serving  simply  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
emulsificatioa 

The  neutral  fiEtts  so  emulsified  pass  in  the  first  instance  into 
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the  bodies  of  the  cohimnar  cells  of  the  villi.  It  has,  it  is  true, 
been  maintained  by  some  that  they  paiss  bettvem  the  cells  and 
not  into  them ;  but  the  evidence  is  ciistinctly  against  this  view. 
The  cells  may  again  and  again  be  seen  crowded  with  fat,  and 
the  cases  in  which  the  fat  has  been  seen  between  the  cells  and 
not  in  them  are  due  to  the  extrusion  of  the  fat,  during  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  villus  in  the  course  of  preparation,  from  the  cells  into 
spaces  between  the  cell.H.  In  the  frog,  in  which  there  are  no  villi, 
and  in  which  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  serving  the  purposes 
of  villi  do  not  so  readily  shrink,  the  presence  of  fat  globules  in  the 
cells  after  a  fatty  meal  can  always  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
osmic  acid  preparations.  Since  no  such  collections  of  fat  globules 
are  seen  in  the  cubical  cells  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  we  infer 
that  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  trie  absorption  of  fat. 

How  the  fat  enters  into  the  substance  of  the  cell  we  do  not 
know.  We  may  presume  that  the  striated  border  plays  some  part, 
but  what  part  we  do  not  know.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rods 
making  up  the  border  ap])ear  able  to  move,  to  change  their  form, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  fat  is  introfluced  into  the  cells  by 
means  of  any  movements  of  the.se  rods.  We  may  imagine  that  the 
globules  pa.ss  into  the  cell  substance  by  help  in  some  way  of  these 
rods,  through  amoeboid  movements  comparable  with  the  ingestive 
movements  of  the  body  of  an  amoeba;  but  we  have  no  positive 
evidence  to  support  this  view.  We  said  (§247)  that  bile  promotes 
the  passage  of  fat  through  membranes,  possibly  by  in  some  way 
promoting  a  closer  contact  between  the  particles  of  fat  and  the 
substance  of  the  membrane ;  but  even  if  bile  has  this  effect  on  the 
surface  of  the  cells,  its  action  in  this  respect  can  be  subsidiary  only. 

Within  the  columnar  cell  the  fat  may  be  seen,  b<jth  in  osmic 
acid  preparations,  and  in  fresh  living  cells,  to  be  flisptjse*!  in 
globules  of  various  sizes,  some  large  and  some  small,  each  globule 
placed  in  a  space  of  the  protopla.smic  cell  substance.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  fat  actually  entered  the  cell  exactly  in  the  fonn  of 
these  globules ;  it  may  be  that  the  fat  passes  the  striated  b<3iiler 
in  very  minute  spherules  which,  reaching  the  body  of  the  cell, 
run  together  into  larger  globules :  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not 
we  do  not  know.  The  view  has  been  put  forward  that  all  the 
fat  is  split  up  into  fatty  acids,  and  as  fatty  acid  or  as  soap  pa.sses 
into  the  substance  of  the  cell,  where  it  is  immediately  synthe- 
sized by  the  action  of  the  cell  into  neutral  fat.  But  the  evidence 
for  this  view  is  not  conclusive ;  it  is  based  on  the  one  hand  on 
the  fact  that  fat  when  it  is  administered  in  food  as  fatty  acid 
is  found  in  the  cells  as  neutral  fat,  and  on  the  other  hand  on 
the  consideration  that  a  fatty  acid  or  a  soap  being  soluble  could 
more  readily  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  cell  than  can  a 
neutral  fat. 

From  the  columnar  cell  the  fat  passes  into  the  spaces  of  the 
reticular  tissue  of  the  villus.     It  has,  it  is  true,  been  contended 
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that  it  passes  along  the  substance  of  the  bars  of  the  reticulum ; 
but  in  carefully  prepared  osmic  acid  specimens  of  a  villus  in  active 
digestion  of  fatty  food,  the  fat  may  be  distinctly  recognized  as 
largely  filling  up,  still  in  the  form  of  globules  of  various  sizes,  the 
spaces  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  which  are  not  occupied  by 
the  leucocytes  or  allied  wandering  cells.  We  have  seen  (§  260) 
that  the  bases  of  the  cohimnar  cells,  through  the  gaps  in  the 
basement  membrane,  directly  abut  upon  the  labyrinth  of  spaces ; 
and  the  fat  once  out  of  the  base  of  the  cell  is  free  in  the 
spaces  of  this  labyrinth.  How  it  issues  from  the  cell  we  do  not 
exactly  know :  possibly  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  excretion  of 
solid  matters  by  an  amoeba. 

From  the  labyrinth  of  spaces  of  the  reticulum  of  the  villus  the 
fat  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  lacteal  radicle ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  passage  it  undergoes  a  change.  In  the  interior 
of  the  intestine,  in  the  substance  of  the  columnar  cell,  and  ap- 
parently in  the  labyrinth  of  the  reticulum  it  is  simply  emulsified 
fat  consisting  of  globules  small  and  large ;  within  the  hictcal  radicle 
it  consists  partly  of  the  same  easily  recognized  globules  but  partly 
of  the  extremely  divided  '  molecular  basis '  (§  299) ;  it  is  now  no 
longer  emulsified  fat  but  chyle.  How  and  by  what  means  this 
extremely  minute  division  of  the  globular  fat  into  the  '  molecular 
basis '  takes  place  we  do  not  know ;  nor  do  we  know  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  fat  passes  from  the  spaces  of  the  reticulum 
into  the  interior  of  the  radicle.  If  the  sheet  of  sinuous  epithelioid 
plates  which  forms  the  sole  wall  of  the  chamber  is  discontinuous, 
presenting  here  and  there  gaps  between  the  plates,  the  passage 
presents  no  difficulty  in  itself,  but  does  raise  the  difficulty  why 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  the  chyle  inside  the  chamber 
and  the  fat  outside.  On  the  other  hand,  if  as  observations  seem  to 
shew  the  lining  in  question  is  actually  continuous,  the  fat  must  pass 
into  the  lacteal  radicle  either  through  the  substance  of  the  plates 
or  through  the  junction  lines  of  cement.  Such  a  passage  presents 
difficulties ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  conceive  that  the  forces 
which  bring  about  the  pas.sage  might  convert  some  of  the  fat  inttj 
the  molecular  basis. 

We  may  here  perhaps  remark  that  the  contents  of  the  lacteal 
radicle  consist  not  exclusively  of  fat,  but  of  fat  accompanied  by 
the  protcid  and  other  substances  which  go  to  make  up  the  chyle. 
Proteid  and  other  substances  besides  fat  are  also  present  in  the 
lymph  which  occupies  in  part  the  labyTinth  of  the  body  of  the 
villus,  and  are  derived,  like  the  lymph  elsewhere,  from  the  blood 
of  adjacent  capillaries;  at  least,  they  are  in  part  s«i  derived, 
though  it  may  be  not  wholly,  for  as  we  have  just  seen  the  passage 
of  proteid  material  from  the  intestine  into  the  substance  of  the 
villus  past  the  capillaries  though  not  proved,  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  possible. 

We  have  seen  (§  262)  that  the  spaces  of  the  reticulum  of  the 
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villus  are  more  or  less  occupied  by  wandering  celts  of  which  we 
spoke  under  the  general  term  of  leucocytes.  The.se  do  not  all 
present  the  same  appearances  and  most  probably  are  not  all  of  the 
same  kind.  A  number  of  them  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  cell  body  i.s  loaded  with  discrete  granules  which  stain 
readily  and  deeply  with  certain  anilin  dyes,  and  which  though  not 
of  a  fatty  nature  turn  black  with  osmic  acid. 

Some  of  these  leucocytes  wander  not  only  through  the  labyrinth 
of  the  reticulum  but  pass  into  the  epithelium  between  the  celts, 
and  may  project  processes  into,  or  even  make  their  way  eventually 
into  the  interior  of  the  intestine ;  or  following  the  reverse  course 
may  wander  from  between  the  epithelium  cells  into  the  body  of 
the  villus ;  some  of  them  moreover  undoubtedly  contain  fat. 
Hence  the  view  has  been  sugge.sted  that  these  leucocytes  are 
important  agents,  indeed  the  chief  agents  in  the  absorption  of  fat. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they,  receiving  the  globules  of  fat  into 
their  cell  substance,  in  fact  eating  the  fat  exactly  after  the  manner 
of  an  amceba,  either  white  projecting  between  the  columnar  cells, 
in  which  case  they  carry  their  burden  of  fat  through  the  epithelium 
into  the  villu.s,  or  while  wandering  in  the  labjTinth  of  the  villus, 
bear  it  away  bodily  into  the  Ijinphatic  system.  But  the  number  of 
leucocytes  really  containing  any  appreciable  quantity  of  fat  is  too 
amsiW  to  account  for  the  amount  of  fat  absorbed  ;  since  as  we  just 
pointed  out  in  a  certain  kind  of  these  cells,  and  this  kind  is  often 
very  abundant,  the  granules  in  the  cell  substance  which  stain  with 
osmic  acid  are  not  fat.  Nor  is  the  abundance  of  leucocytes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  during  the  period  of  digestion  a  sure  proof  that 
they  are  concerned  in  absorption,  but  rather  an  indication  only 
that  active  changes  of  some  kind  are  going  on,  since  after  the 
administration  of  a  saline  such  as  magnesium  sulphate,  which 
produces  effects  the  very  reverse  of  absorption,  these  leucocytes  are 
present  in  unusual  numbers.  Moreover  under  some  circumstances, 
as  in  the  villi  of  a  new-born  puppy  after  a  meal  of  milk,  they 
are  absent  even  when  digestion  of  fat  is  rapidly  going  on  and  the 
lacteals  are  filling  with  fat.  In  fact,  what  we  stated  above 
concerning  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  bodies  of  the  columnar  cells 
shews  that  leucocytes  can  have  little  to  do  in  transferring  fat  from 
the  interior  of  the  intestine  into  the  body  of  villus  ;  and  there  are 
no  adequate  reasons  for  attributing  to  them  any  real  share  in  the 
transference  of  fat  from  the  body  of  the  villus  into  the  lacteal 
chamber. 

§  311.  The  lacteal  chamber  opens  at  the  base  of  the  villus 
into  the  valved  lymphatic  vessels  lying  below,  and  in  these  the 
flow  of  lymph  (chyle)  is  being  promoted  by  the  various  causes 
detailed  in  §  300.  The  pressure  for  instance  exerted  by  the 
peristaltic  contractions  of  the  intestine  helps  to  empty  the  lym- 
phatic vessel  into  which  a  lacteal  chamber  opens  and  so  promotes 
the  emptying  of  the  latter.    In  addition  to  this  the  plain  muscular 
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fibres  of  the  villus  supply  a  special  muscutar  pump  for  the  empty- 
ing and  filling  of  the  lacteal  chamber.  These  fibres  and  small 
bundles  of  fibres  though  rumiing  in  various  directions  (§  262)  and 
varying  in  number  and  arrangement  in  different  animals,  take  on 
the  whole  a  longitudinal  direction  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
villus.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  contracting  and  shortening 
the  villus  they  crmipress  the  lacteal  and  thus  empty  it,  and  that 
when  they  relax  and  the  villus  elongates  again,  the  emptie<J  chamber 
fills  once  more.  But  a  diflerent  interpretation  of  their  action  has 
been  offered  somewhat  aa  follows.  When  the  muscular  fibres 
contract  they  shorten  the  villus.  In  thus  becoming  .shorter  the 
b(xiy  of  the  villus  becomes  proportionately  broafler,  since  probably 
no  great  change  of  bulk  in  the  reticulum  takes  pliice ;  in  this 
broadening;  the  part  to  give  w^ay  will  be  the  lacteal  chamber,  which 
thus  becomes  broodier  and  larger.  When  the  muscular  fibres  relax, 
the  reticulum,  the  bars  of  which  have  been  put  on  the  stretch  in 
a  lateral  direction,  by  elastic  reaction  brings  back  the  villus  to  its 
former  length,  and  the  lacteal  chamber  elongates  and  narrows.  On 
this  view  tbe  muscular  contraction  expands  and  so  fills,  while  the 
relaxation  narrows  and  so  empties  the  lacteal  chamber.  Which- 
ever view  we  iidopt,  we  may  at  lea.st  conclude  that  contnxctions 
and  relaxations  of  the  nui.scular  fibras  in  some  way  or  other 
alternately  fill  and  empty  the  lacteal  chamber,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  all  events  during  digestion,  rhythmical  contractions  of 
these  fibres  are  continually  going  on.  When  the  villus  is  shortened 
by  the  contraction  of  the  mu.scular  fibres,  the  columnar  cells  are 
compressed,  becoming  longer  and  narrower ;  when  the  muscular 
fibres  relax  and  the  villus  elongates,  the  columnar  cells  retuni  to 
their  previous  form.  The  alternating  changes  of  form  to  which 
the  columnar  cells  are  thus  subjected,  and  the  alternating  changes 
of  pressure  taking  place  in  the  reticulum,  may  also  serve  to  promote 
the  pas.sage  of  material  through  the  one  and  through  the  other. 

§  312.  The  Absorption  of  Diffudble  Substances  and  of  Water. 
On  the  provisional  assumption  which  we  have  made  that  the 
proteids  are  converted  into  peptone,  we   may   consider,    for  the 

J>re8ent  at  all  events,  peptone,  sugar  and  soluble  salts  as  together 
brming  a  cla.ss  distinguished  from  fats  by  their  being  diffusible, 
some  more  so  than  others.  And  we  have  made  the  further 
provisional  assumption  that  these  pass  into  the  blood  vessels  and 
not  into  the  lacteals. 

The  network  of  capillar^'  blo<xl  vessels  is  spread  as  we  have 
seen  (§  262)  immediately  beneath  the  basement  membrane,  and 
all  the  material  which  enters  the  lacteal  chamber  has  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  meshes  of  this  network.  During  digestion  the 
capillaries  of  the  intestine  are  filled  and  distended,  so  that  at  a 
time  when  absorption  is  taking  place  the.se  meshes  between  the 
capillaries  are  unusually  narrow.  From  the  interior  <jf  these 
capillaries,  here  as  elsewhere,  transudation  is  taking  place ;  these 
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capillaries  supply  the  lymph  which  helps  to  fill  up  the  labyrinth 
of  the  reticuhim  ami  the  hicteal  chamber.  But  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  elsewhere  (cf.  §  302)  this  current  of  tninsudation  from 
within  the  capillary  to  without  is  accompanied  by  a  reveree  current 
from  without  to  within.  The  diffusible  substances  in  question 
pas-s  from  the  inte.stine  through  the  layer  of  epithelium  cells, 
through  the  attenuated  reticuhir  l}'mph-space  between  the  base- 
ment membrane  and  the  capillary  wall,  and  through  the  capillary 
wall  into  the  bloixl  current.  Their  passage  consists  of  two  stages  ; 
that  through  the  epithelium  cells  from  the  intestine  to  the  lymph- 
space,  and  that  from  the  IjTnph-space  into  the  blood  vessels.  These 
two  stages  may  be  expected  to  differ,  seeing  that  the  structures 
concerned  are  different ;  but  we  may  at  first  consider  them  as 
one,  and  speak  of  the  passage  from  the  intestine  into  the  blood  as 
a  single  event. 

In  speaking  of  these  substances  as  diffusible  we  are  using  the 
term  in  reference  to  the  well-known  passage  of  such  substances 
through  thin  membranes  or  porous  pai-titions.  When  a  strong 
solution  of  sugar  or  of  common  salt  is  separated  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane (vegetable  parchment,  dead  urinary  bladder,  dead  intestine, 
&c.)  from  a  weak  solution  of  sugar  or  of  salt,  the  sugar  or  salt 
passes  with  a  certain  rapidity  frxim  the  stronger  to  the  weaker 
solution,  and  water  passes  from  the  weaker  solution  to  the 
stronger;  if,  to  begin  with,  simple  water  be  substituted  for  the 
weaker  solution  the  effect  is  at  first  still  more  striking.  Peptone 
fjasses  in  the  same  manner  but  as  we  have  seen  much  more  slowly. 
The  process  is  spoken  of  as  a  physical  one  since  it  is  not  accom- 
panied, necessarily,  by  any  chemical  change  in  the  diffusing 
substance,  nor  is  tnere  any  necessary  change  m  the  membrane  or 
partition.  The  rate  at  which  a  substance  diffuses,  and  the  total 
amount  of  diffusion  which  can  take  place,  are  determined  by 
certain  qualities  of  the  substance  (which  we  may  call  physical 
though  they  depend  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance)  in 
relation  to  certain  qualities  of  the  membi-ane;  thus  two  salts  may 
diffuse  through  the  same  membrane  at  different  rates,  with 
different  rates  in  the  associated  current  of  water,  the  osmotic 
current  as  it  is  called,  from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  solution; 
and  the  same  substance  may  pass  at  different  rates  through 
different  membranes.  By  a  number  of  observations,  in  which 
various  substances  in  solution  and  several  known  membranes  or 
partitions  have  been  employed,  a  certain  number  of  "  laws  of 
diffusion  "  have  been  established. 

Now  if  by  the  statement  that  diffusible  substances  pass  by 
diffusion  into  the  blood-capillaries  of  the  intestine  we  are  led 
to  expect  that  the  passage  takes  place  exactly  according  to  the 
laws  established  by  observations  on  ordinary  membranes  we  should 
be  led  into  error ;  for  the  disappearance  of  these  substances  from 
the  interior  of  the  intestine  does  not  take  place  according  to  the 
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laws  which  reguiate  their  disappearance  from  one  side  of  an 
ordinary  diffusion  septum.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  introducing 
solutions  of  the  substances,  of  various  strength,  into  a  loop  of 
intestine,  isolated  in  the  li\'ing  animal  by  the  method  described  in 
§  250,  and  watching  their  disappearance  by  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  loop.  Experiments  thus  made  shew  the  difference 
on  which  we  are  dwelling.  For  instance,  sodium  sulphate  passes 
through  an  ordinarj'  diffusion  septum  with  a  rapidity  rather 
greater  than  that  of  dextrase,  whereas  dextrose  disjippcars  from 
the  intestine  distinctly  more  rapidly  than  sodium  sulphate ; 
peptone  which  diffuses  very  slowly  indeed  through  an  ordinary 
diffusion  septum  disappears  rapidly  (though  not  so  rapidly  as 
dextrose)  from  the  intestine ;  and  when  the  details  of  the  disap- 
pearance from  the  intestine  of  weak  solutions  of  two  salts  which 
diffuse  through  an  ordinary  membrane  at  different  rates,  which 
have  as  it  is  said  different  osmotic  equivalents,  are  studied,  these 
details  are  quite  different  from  tho.se  of  ordinarj'  diffusion.  The 
more  the  matter  is  studied  the  more  decidedly  apparent  becomes 
the  difference  between  ordinary  diffusion  and  the  absorption  of 
difFusible  substancas  from  the  intestine. 

Moreover,  in  such  experiments  on  an  isolated  loop  of  intestine, 
the  disappearance  of  material  from  the  intestine  is  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  material  in  the  intestine,  namely  proteid  and 
other  substances;  these  are  derived  from  the  blood.  And  the 
question  arises.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  regard  the  passage  of 
material  from  the  interior  of  the  intestine  into  the  blood  as 
carried  out  by  ordinary  diffiision,  why  should  we  not  regard  the 
passage  of  material  from  the  bkiod  into  the  interior  of  the  intestine 
as  being  also  carried  out  by  means  of  diffusion  ?  But  such  a 
passage  we  speak  of  elsewhere  as  a  "  secretion  " ;  and  everything 
which  we  have  hitherto  learnt  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
secretion  is  a  different  and  much  more  complex  thing  than  mere 
diffusion.  Even  admitting  that  the  succus  entericus  is  of  sujbor- 
dinate  importance  in  canying  out  digestive  changes,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  glands  of  Lieberkilhn  secrete,  and  may  with  some 
reason  suppose  that  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villi  do  so  also. 
Hence  even  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  ordinary  diffiision 
current  from  the  blood  into  the  intestine,  accompanying  and 
complementarj'  to  an  ordinary  diffusion  current  from  the  intestine 
into  the  blood,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  with  this  there 
coexists,  at  times  at  all  events,  and  in  varying  intensity,  a  current 
of  a  different  and  more  complex  nature,  a  current  which  is  the 
result  of  secretory  activity.  And  results  which  at  first  sight  seem 
explicable  by  the  former,  may,  after  all,  be  due  to  the  latter. 
Thus  the  flow  of  water  into  the  intestine  with  the  subsequent 
production  of  a  wateiy  stool,  which  follows  upon  the  introduction 
into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium 
or  sodium   sulphate,  may  at  first   sight   seem   to  be  simply  the 
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osmotic  current  passing  from  the  weaker  solution  of  the  salt, 
namely  the  blood,  to  the  stronger  solution  of  the  salt,  namely  the 
intestinal  contents.  But  the  difference  between  these  effects  of  a 
dose  of  magnejsium  sulphate  and  those  of  a  corresponding  dose  of 
sodium  chloride  are  much  greater  than  can  be  accoimted  for  by 
the  diffusion  phenomena,  by  the  difl'ering  osmotic  equivalents  of 
the  two  substances ;  and  the  more  the  matter  is  studied  the  more 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  flow  of  water  produced  by 
the  former  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  suddenly  increased 
secretoiy  activity.  So  also  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  throughout  its  length  retain  the  same  amount  of  water 
relatively  to  the  solids,  that  is  to  say  maintain  the  same  or  nearly 
the  .same  fluidity,  whereas  in  the  large  intestine  the  water  relatively 
diminishes  until  at  last  the  fajces  become  firm  and  even  dry,  cannot 
be  wholly  explained  without  calling  into  our  aid  variations  in  active 
secretion  as  distinguished  from  mere  physical  diffusion.  And  in 
the  case  of  a  purgative  such  a.s  croton  oil  producing  a  watery 
stool,  when  only  a  minimal,  we  might  almost  say  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  its  own  substance  can  at  any  one  time  be  present  in 
the  intestinal  walls,  the  result  is  obviously  due  to  active  secretion. 

If,  however,  we  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
passage  from  the  blood  into  the  intestine  is  a  manifestation  of 
secretory  activity  in  which  epithelium  cells  play  a  part,  gradually 
becoming  little  by  little  more  intelligible  to  us,  why  should  we 
not  admit  that  the  passage  from  the  intestine  to  the  blood,  which 
as  we  have  seen  does  not  acconl  in  its  phenomena  with  known 
processes  of  ordinary  diffusion,  is  also  brought  about  by  the 
activity  of  cells,  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  inverted  secretion,  and 
hence  like  ordinary  secretion  presents  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  off-hand  references  to  known  physical  processes  ? 
Indeed  this  is  the  conclusion  towards  which  observation  and 
experiment  seem  to  be  steadily  leading  us.  Were  the  alveolus  of 
a  salivary  gland  habitually  filled  with  a  fluid  of  mixed  and  varied 
nature  like  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we  should 
probably  in  our  study  of  the  gland  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
speak  of  a  double  current  as  existing  in  the  gland,  of  a  current 
from  the  cells  to  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,  and  of  a  current  from 
the  lumen  to  the  cells.  And  alt  along  the  intestine  both  the 
columnar  and  cubical  cells,  which  everywhere  bear  the  marks  of 
being  "  active  "  cells,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  engaged  in  a  like 
double  function.  Over  the  villi  the  receptive  function,  in  the 
glands  of  Lieberkiihn  the  ejective  fiinction  is  predominant ;  but  as 
we  have  suggested,  §  265,  in  the  glands  reception  probably  is  not 
wholly  absent,  and  we  may  imagine  that  in  the  villi  some 
amount  of  ejection  (quite  apart  from  the  action  of  the  goblet 
cells)  may  take  place. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  if  we  admit  that  the  entrance  of 
digested  food  does  not  take  place  by  ordinarj'  diffusion,  the  question 
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may  be  asked  why  are  the  digestive  changes  directed  towards 
increased  diffusibility,  why  are  proteids  converted  into  diffusible 
peptones,  and  why  is  starch  converted  into  sugar  ?  Because  though 
the  cell  is  not  an  apparatus  for  diffusion,  diffusion  is  an  instrument 
of  which  the  cell  makes  use.  When  we  say  that  peptone  does  not 
enter  the  bl«xl  by  ordinary  diffusion  we  do  not  mean  that  diffusion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  activity  of  a  living  cell  is 
an  activity,  built  up  upon  and  making  use  of  various  chemical  and 
physical  processes;  in  it  the  processes  of  ordinary  diffusion  play 
their  part  si*  do  the  proce&ses  of  ordinary  chemical  decomposition ; 
but  the  cell  uses  and  modifies  them  for  its  own  ends.  If  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  the  cell  of  a  villus  passes  the  sugar 
from  the  intestine  into  the  blood  capillar}'  only  so  far  changed 
that  one  diffusible  kind  of  sugar  maltose  is  converted  int<i  another 
kind  of  sugar,  dextrose,  aiso  diffusible  it  makes  use  of  diffusion  to 
effect  that  pas.sage ;  and  if  it  does  change  the  diffusible  peptone 
into  some  proteid  not  diffusible  before  it  passes  it  on,  it  receives  it 
into  itself  m  the  first  instiuice  by  help  of  diffusion.  When  we  say 
that  substances  do  not  enter  the  biootl  by  ordinary  diffusion  we 
mean  that  the  diffuision  which  takes  place  in  a  living  cell  is  some- 
thing so  different  in  the  results  from  ordinary  diffusion  through  a 
dead  membrane  that  it  is  undesirable  to  speak  of  it  by  the  same 
name.  In  ordinary  diffusion  the  results  depend  on  the  relation  of 
the  molecules  of  the  diffusing  substance  to  the  minute  pores  or 
canals  or  sptice.s  in  the  diffusion  septum.  These  ciinals  or  spacer 
are  constant  in  an  ordinary  septum ;  but  a  film  of  a  living  cell 
may  be  conceived  of  as  a  diffusion  septum  the  pores  of  which  are 
continually  vaiying,  and  moreover  a.s  closing  up  or  opening  out  at 
the  touch  of  this  or  that  substance  ;  hence  the  passage  of  material 
through  the  pores  of  a  living  cell  takes  place  according  to  laws 
quite  different  from  those  of  ordinarj'  diffusion. 

§  313.  The  whole  act  of  the  absorption  of  substances  with 
which  we  are  dealing  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of  two  parts: 
the  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  intestine  through  the 
epithelium  cell  into  the  lymph-spaces  or  reticulum  of  the  villus, 
and  the  pas-sage  thence  through  the  capillary  wall  into  the  blood- 
stream. In  the  experiments  referred  to  above  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  distinguish  between  these  two  stages  of  the  whole 
process ;  in  each  case  we  have  had  to  make  use  of  the  terms  '  from 
the  interior  of  the  intestine  into  the  blotxl'  and  'from  the  blood  into 
the  interior  of  the  intestine.'  Nevertheless  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  made  may  be  taken  as  referring  more  especially  to 
the  first  stage.  They  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  both  fata 
and  diftiisible  substances,  though  in  different  ways,  are  carried 
into  the  interior  of  the  villus  by  the  activity  of  the  epithelium 
cells. 

In  respect  to  the  second  stage  of  the  absorption  of  diffusible 
substances,  it  might  be  expected  that  part  of  one  or  other  of  these 
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substances,  part  of  the  sugar  for  instance,  arrived  inside  the 
basement  membrane  should  slip  by  the  capillary  blood  vessel  and 
passing  through  the  meshes  of  the  capillarj'  network  make  its 
way  into  the  lacteal.  And  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  §  308, 
under  certain  circumstances  some  amount  of  sugar  appears  to 
take  this  course.  But,  as  we  have  also  seen,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  current,  whatever  be  its  exact  nature,  from 
the  narrow  lymph-spaces  lying  between  the  epithelium  and  the 
capillary  into  the  blood-stream  is  strong  enough  to  carry  all  or 
nearly  all  the  sugar  into  the  blood.  In  the  entablishment  of  this 
current,  in  this  second  stage  of  absorption  diffusion  alway.s  plays 
a  part,  and  probably  a  still  more  conspicuous  anrl  decided  part 
than  in  the  first  stage,  seeing  that  the  epithelioid  plate  of  the 
capillary  wall  is  a  far  less  active  structure  than  the  colurmiar  cell 
of  a  villus.  Indeed  it  might  be  open  for  us  to  contend  that  this 
second  stage  was- merely  a  matter  of  difftision,  whatever  might  be 
the  nature  of  the  first  stage.  But  remembeiing  what  was  said 
above,  §  302,  in  discu.ssing  the  transudation  of  lymph,  it  seems 
ruonj  in  accordance  with  what  we  already  know,  to  conclude  that 
in  this  second  stage  also  diftusion  is  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  living  capillai-y  wall. 

A  word  may  be  added  concerning  the  special  case  of  the 
peptones.  As  we  have  said,  the  peptones  in  being  absorbed  appear 
to  undergo  a  change  somewhere  in  the  mucou.s  membmne.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  where  or  how  the  change  takes  place.  It  seems 
probable  that  so  marked  and  difficult  a  change  should  reijuire  the 
intervention  of  some  active  living  tis-sue,  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  it  is  effected  by  the  epithelium  celts;  but  we  have  no 
exact  knowledge  on  this  p<jint.  If  the  change  be  thus  carried  out 
by  means  of  the  epithelium  cells,  then  the  latter  stage  of  the 
absorption  of  proteids,  namely,  the  pas.sage  from  the  epithelium 
into  the  interior  of  the  capillary  is  not  a  passage  of  diffusible 
peptone,  but  of  some  other  non-diffii,sible  kind  of  proteid.  It 
may  be  however  that  the  change  takes  place  during  the  very 
pasiMige  of  the  material  through  the  capillary  wall. 

The  view  that  leucocytes  are  the  agents  of  the  absorption  of 
fat,  by  bodily  taking  up  the  fat  into  their  cell-substance,  has  by 
some  been  extended  to  proteids ;  it  has  been  urged  that  these  take 
up  proteids  either  as  peptones  or  in  some  other  fonn  and  so  carry 
them  into  the  lymphatic  systent.  But  the  evidence  for  this  view 
is  even  less  convincmg  than  in  the  case  of  fat.  At  the  same  time, 
bearing  in  mind  that  leucocytes,  or  cells  resembling  leucwytes, 
many  of  them  possessing,  in  the  number  and  nature  of  their 
granules,  or  in  other  respects  marked  features,  are  found  in  the 
reticulum  of  the  villi,  we  may  be  prepared  to  admit,  when  fuller 
knowledge  comes  to  us,  that  these  cells  play  some  imp»rtant  part, 
in  the  process  of  absorption  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


RESPIRATION. 


SEC.    1.     THE  STRUCTURE   OF  THE  LUNGS  AND 
BRONCHIAL   PASSAGES. 


§  314.  One  particular  item  of  the  body's  income,  viz.  oxygen, 
is  peculiarly  associated  with  one  particular  item  of  the  body's 
waste,  viz.  carbonic  acid,  in  as  much  sls  the  means  which  are 
applied  for  the  tntnxluction  of  the  former  are  also  used  fur  the 
getting  rid  of  the  latter.  Both  are  gases,  and  the  ingress  of  the 
one  as  well  as  the  egress  of  the  other  seems  to  be  far  more  de- 
pendent on  the  simple  physical  process  of  diffusion  than  on  any 
active  vital  processes  carried  on  by  means  of  tis.sue.i.  0.xygen 
api>ears  tfi  pass  from  the  air  into  the  blowi  mainly  by  diftusion. 
and  mainly  hy  diffusion  also  from  the  blood  into  the  tissue-s:  in 
the  same  way  carbonic  acid  to  pass  mainly  by  diffusion  from  the 
tissues  into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  air.  Whereas, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices  the 
epithelium-cell  plays  an  all-imp)rtant  part,  in  respiration 
entrance  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  into  the  bhxxl,  and  from 
blood  into  the  tissue,  and  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid  in 
contrary  direction,  seem  to  be  affected,  if  at  all,  in  a  wholly  sub- 
ordinate manner,  by  the  behaviour  of  the  pulmonary,  or  of  the 
capillary  epithelium.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  in  respiration 
then  is  not  so  much  the  vital  activities  of  any  particular  ti.ssue,  as 
the  various  mechanisms  by  which  a  rapid  interchange  between  the 
air  and  the  blotwi  is  effected,  the  means  by  which  the  blood  is 
enabled  to  carry  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  to  and  from  the  tissues, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  several  tissues  take  oxygen  from  and 
give  carbonic  acid  up  to  the  blood.  We  have  reasons  for  thinking 
that  oxygen  can  be  taken  into  the  blood,  not  only  from  the  lungs, 
but  also  to  a  certain  small  extent  from  the  skin,  and,  as  we  have 
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seen,  from  the  alimentary  canal  also ;  and  carbonic  acid  certainly 
passes  away  from  the  skin,  and  through  the  various  secretions,  as 
well  as  by  the  lungs.  Still  the  lungs  are  so  eminently  the  channel 
of  the  interchange  of  gases  between  the  body  and  the  air,  that  in 
dealing  at  the  present  with  respiration,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  pulmonary  respiration,  leivving  the  consideration  of  the 
subsidiary  respiratory  processes  till  we  come  to  study  the  secre- 
tions of  which  they  respectively  form  part.  We  may  turn  at  once 
to  the  structure  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  passages,  including  in 
the  latter  the  trachea  but  leaving  the  larynx  until  we  come  to 
study  the  voice. 

§  315.  The  lung  takes  origin  as  a  diverticulum  from  the 
alimentary  cjinal,  ana  we  may  consider  it  as  a  large  branched 
specially-modified  gland  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  con- 
sisting of  a  conducting  portion  and  a  secreting  portion ;  the 
trachea,  the  two  bronchi  into  which  this  divides,  and  tne  numerous 
bronchia,  or  smaller  pa-nsages  branching  out  from  these,  represent 
ducts,  and  the  secreting  alveoli  of  an  onlinary  gland  are  repre- 
sented by  what  we  shall  presently  describe  as  air-cells  or  pulmonary 
alveoli ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  we  have  just  said, 
active  secretion  by  the  epithelium  lining  these  pidmonary  alveoli 
appears  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  even  absent  altogether. 

The  complex  structure  of  the  mammalian  lung  will  be  rendered 
easier  of  comprehension  if  we  first  say  a  few  wonls  on  the  structure 
of  a  much  simpler  lung,  such  as  that  of  the  newt  or  the  frog. 

The  lung  of  the  newt  is  a  long  oval  sac  opening  by  a  short 
single  bronchus  into  a  very  short  trachea.  It  may,  by  inflation, 
be  largely  distended,  and  when  the  pressure  is  removed  collapses 
and  shrinks  to  a  very  small  bulk.  Its  walls  are  therefore  highly 
elastic,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  so  often  u.sed  that  worfl. 
They  con.sist,  like  mucous  membrane  elsewhere,  of  an  epithelium 
resting  on  a  connective  ti.ssue  basis.  This  connective  tissue  basis, 
which  is  very  thin  when  the  lung  is  distended,  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  elastic  fibres  of  various  sizes  but  mostly  .small ; 
these  give  the  wall  the  elasticity  just  spoken  of  The  pulmonary 
artery,  cjirrying  venous  blood,  divides  near  the  neck  of  the  anc 
into  branches  which,  running  in  the  connective-tis.sue  of  the  wall, 
break  up  into  an  exceedingly  close-set  network  of  capillaries 
immediately  underneath  the  epithelium.  The  capillaries  are 
themselves  relatively  wide  but  the  meshes  are  very  narrow,  being 
in  many  cases  less  than  the  diameter  of  a  capillary.  The  epithe- 
lium over  the  whole  of  the  sac  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
which,  except  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  are  mixlified  into  thin  plat&s 
in  a  somewhat  peculiar  niannor.  Three  or  more  cells  converge 
together  towards  the  middle  of  each  of  the  islands  or  meshes  of 
the  capillary  network.  The  nucleus  ctf  each  cell  is  placed  within 
the  area  of  the  mesh  or  island  near  the  convergence  of  the  cell 
with  its  neighbours,  but  a  large  part  of  the  cell  stretches  over  the 
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capillary  surroundirig  the  island  to  meet  a  similar  extension  of 
another  cell  whose  nucleus  is  placed  in  the  next  island.  The 
part  of  the  cell  in  which  the  nucleus  is  place<l,  though  thin,  has 
some  little  depth,  but  the  part  of  the  cell  stretching  over  the 
capillar}'  is  reduced  to  the  merest  film.  Hence  each  island  or 
mesh  is  occupied  by  the  nuclei  and  by  the  thicker  parts  of  two, 
three  or  more  converging  cells,  while  the  cajiillary  network  sur- 
rounding the  island  is  sepamte<l  from  the  interior  of  the  lung  by 
the  extremely  thin  flat  eximnsion  of  cells  belonging  to  that  and 
to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  blood  pas-sing  through  the 
capillary  is  in  consequence  sepanited  from  the  air  in  the  lung  by 
nothing  more  than  the  capillary-  wall  itself  and  a  film,  which  ha-s 
not  even  the  thickness  of  a  flat  epithelium  cell  but  is  only  a 
wing-like  exteasion  of  a  cell  itself  flat.  The  capillaries  are  in  fact 
imbedded  as  it  were  in  the  epithelial  layer.  By  this  means  the 
partition  between  the  btoocl  and  the  air  is  reduced  to  almost  the 
narrowest  ptissible  limits.  Near  the  neck  rjf  the  sac  the  network 
becomes  more  open,  and  at  the  neck  the  peculiar  epithelium  just 
described  somewhat  suddenly  changes  into  a  single  layer  of  rather 
short  but  otherwi.se  ordinary  cfilumnar  ciliated  cells. 

The  outer  part  of  the  c<mnective  ti.ssue  basis,  away  from  the 
epithelium,  bt-coming  .somewhat  looser  in  texture  but  .still  richly 
provided  with  ela-xtic  fibres,  contains  besides  the  small  arteries  and 
veins  belonging  to  the  capillary  networks  many  small  bundles  of 
plain  mu.scular  fibres,  chiefly  running  in  a  circular  or  transverse 
direction.  Small  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve  pa.ss  to  the  lung, 
running  in  company  with  the  pulmonary  veins ;  connected  witn 
these,  towards  the  upper  part,  of  the  lung,  arc  numepjus  small 
groups  of  nerve  cells.  The  nerve  fibres,  which  are  chiefly  ni>n- 
medullati-d,  though  meduUated  fibres  are  also  present,  end  probably 
in  the  muscular  fibres  or  in  the  blood  vessels.  Branched  pigment 
cells  are  also  pre-sent. 

§  316.  The  lung  of  the  frog  repeats,  in  structure,  most  of  the 
featurcii  of  the  newt's  lung  ju.xt  described,  but  is  more  complicated. 
The  cavity  of  the  .sac,  especially  in  its  upper  part,  is  broken  up  by 
a  number  of  partitions  or  septa  projecting  into  the  interior.  Each 
septum  is  a  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  and  con.sists  of  a  middle 
basis  of  connective  tissue,  covered  on  each  side  with  epithelium. 
From  the.se  primary  septa  start  in  a  similar  manner  secondai-j' 
septa  of  a  similar  stnicture,  projecting  into  the  open  chambers  or 
divisions  of  the  whole  .sac,  formed  by  the  primarj'  .septa,  and 
dividing  these  into  smaller  open  chambei's ;  and  man}'  of  these 
secondary  septiv  be«r  in  a  similar  manner  similar  tertiary  septa, 
dividing  the  secondary  chambers  into  tertiarj*  chambers,  or  alveoli. 
In  this  way,  especially  in  its  upper  part,  the  cavity  of  the  lung  is 
divided  into  a  honeycomb  of  chambers  or  alveoli,  the  smaller  or 
tertiary  alveoli  opening  into  the  .secondar)^  chambers,  the  secondary 
into  the  primary,  and  the  primary  into  the  general  cavity  of  the 
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liing,  which  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  is  reduced  to  a  centnil 
passcige  surrounded  by  the  honeycomb  work  of  the  chambers.  lu 
passing  down  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pirt  of  the  lung,  we 
find  the  septa  become  fewer,  and  the  honeycomb  more  open ;  the 
tertiary  septa  soon  ftiil,  then  the  secondary,  and  at  the  very  bottom 
or  end  of  the  lung  even  the  primarj*  sepUv  are  absent. 

Each  septum  consists  of  a  middle  basis  of  connective  tissue, 
rich  in  ehistic  elements,  provided  with  close-set  networks  of 
capillaries  and  covered  on  each  side  with  epithelium,  the  characters 
of  the  epithelium  and  its  relation  to  the  capillaries  being  much 
the  same  as  in  the  newt.  Hence  in  each  septum  the  blood  ia 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  on  each  side  of  the  septum ;  ;ind  the 
arrangement  of  the  honeycomb  work  of  the  alveoli  increa.ses 
largely  the  total  surface  expased  to  the  iiir,  and  so  increases  the 
exposure  of  the  blood. 

The  plain  muscular  fibres  present  in  the  general  wall  of  the 
lung  pass  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  septa.  As  in  the  newt,  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac  the  peculiar  flat  '  respiratory '  epithelium,  for 
now  we  may  perhaps  so  cjiU  it,  changes  into  ciliated  epithelium ; 
traces  of  ciliated  epithelium  are  also  pri&sent  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  septa. 

§  317.  Ekch  of  the  lobea  of  which  the  mammaliiin  lung  is 
made  up  may  be  seen,  at  times  somewhat  indLstinctly,  to  be 
divisible  into  lobules.  The  bronchia,  or  divisions  of  the  right  and 
left  bronchus  respectively,  dividing  dichotomously,  and  running 
between  the  lobules  as  interlobular  bronchia,  accompanied  by 
branches  of  the  pulrm^nary  artery  and  pulmonary  veins,  finally 
plunge  into  and  end  in  lobules  as  '  lobular '  bronchia.  Within  the 
lobules  the  lobular  bronchia  divide  in  a  more  or  less  rectangular 
manner  into  smaller  '  intralobular '  bronchia  or  bronchiules,  often 
spttken  of  also  as  alveiilar  passages.  Each  such  bronchiole  ends  in 
an  enlargement  having  more  or  less  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone, 
called  an  in/undibtdaitt.  Rich  infundibuluiu  repeats  to  a  certain 
extent  the  structure  of  the  whole  lung  of  the  frog,  or  mther  is 
intermediate  between  the  lung  of  the  frog  and  that  of  the  newt. 
The  more  or  less  conical  chamber  of  the  nifundibulum  narrowing 
into  its  bronchiole  is  divided  by  a  number  of  septa  into  secondary 
chambers  of  a  somewhat  polygonal  form,  the  septa  being  simple 
and  not  as  in  the  frog  bearing  sec(jndary  and  tertiary  septa.  Each 
of  these  secondary  chambers  is  called  an  alveolus ;  it  h.is  a  base 
which  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the  infundibulum,  sides  which  are 
formed  by  the  septa,  and  a  mouth  which  opens  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  infundibulum  and  so  into  the  bronchiole.  Similar 
but  le.ss  developed  septa  are  projected  into  the  more  tubular 
cavity  of  the  bronchiole  itself,  dividing  it,  les.s  completely,  into 
alveoli ;  hence  the  name  aheolar  pixssage ;  these  wholly  disappear 
before  the  bronchiole  on  its  way  out  from  the  lobule  becomes  a 
definite  bronchiura. 
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Elach  infundibulum  is  surrounded  by  connective  tissue  carrjing 
blood  vessels  and  lymphatics.  A  number  of  infundibuSa  with  their 
respective  bronchioles  are  bound  together  by  connective  tis-sue 
carrying  larger  blood  vessels  to  fonn  a  lobule,  the  bronchioles 
joining  to  fomi  the  lobular  bronchia.  A  number  of  lobules  are 
bound  together  with  interlobuhir  bronchia  and  still  larger  blood 
vessels  to  form  a  lobe,  and  several  lobes  join  to  form  the  lun?. 
When  a  lung  is  inflated,  and  when  as  after  death  the  blood  vessels 
are  for  the  mast  part  emptieil  of  blood,  the  infundibula  with  their 
alveoli  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  lung.  Hence 
a  section  taken  through  a  hardened  ami  prepai-ed  iiiHated  lung 
seems  to  be  made  up  almost  wholly  of  a  numoer  of  polygonal  or 
fr(K|uently  hexagonal  spaces,  which  are  sections  of  niveoli,  and 
among  which  are  seen  sections  in  various  planes  of  bronchia,  small 
and  large,  and  of  blood  vessels ;  here  and  there  the  section  may 
disclose  the  opening  of  a  bronchiole  into  an  infundibulum,  and 
the  division  of  one  of  the  lobular  bronchia  into  a  number  of 
bronchioles. 

§  318.  The  infundibulum  repeats  in  stnicture  as  we  have 
said  the  lung  of  the  newt  or  the  frog.  A  sejitum  or  wall  between 
two  contiguous  alveoli  consist*  of  a  thin  median  basis  of  connective 
tissue,  crowded  with  a  close-set  capillar)'  network,  and  covered  on 
each  side  with  an  epithelium.  The  connective  tissue  is  richly 
provided  with  fine  elastic  fibres,  but  the  ordinary  gelatiniferous 
fibrilla;  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  blocxl  vessels  being  to  a 
large  extent  imbedded  a.s  it  were  in  a  homogeneous  inatrLx.  The 
septum,  esj)ecially  towards  its  sunmiit,  is  often  so  thin  that  the 
capillary  is  expjsed  to  the  air  on  both  sides.  The  epithelium, 
which  is  much  better  shewn  in  the  lung  of  a  young  animal,  and 
indeed  is  in  the  adult  very  difficult  to  see,  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  cells  which  are  reduced  to  small  fiat  transparent  plates 
and  whose  nuclei  have  di.sappeared  ;  their  outlines  may  be  distmctly 
shewn  by  silver  nitrate  treatment  but  otller^vi8e  are  often  \'ery  in- 
distinct. Between  these  clear  flat  plates  there  occur  small  groups 
of  cells  distinguished  by  possessing  nuclei,  and  by  their  cell-substance 
being  granular  and  staining  with  the  orrlinary  reagents.  These  j 
granular  cells,  which  are  thicker  than  the  clear  plates,  are  placed 
in  groups  in  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  networks,  so  that  the  ca- 
pillaiies  themselves  are  covered  only  by  the  thin  nucleus-less  plates. 

The  wall  of  the  infundibulum  formed  by  the  bases  of  the 
.several  alveoli  ha.s  a  similar  stnicture,  and  is  line«i  with  an 
epithelium  of  similar  character,  the  chief  diHerence  between  the 
sides  and  the  biuse  of  an  alveolus  being  that  while  the  blooti  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  alveolus  on  one 
side  only,  that  of  the  former  is  often  exjwsed  on  both  sides  of  even 
the  same  capillary. 

§  319.  In  describing  the  bronchial  passages  we  had  perhaps 
better  begin  with  the  trachea. 
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The  trachea  consists  of  a  ciliated  mucous  membrane,  resting 
on  a  coat  of  connective  tis.sue,  strengthened  with  hoops  or  imperfect 
rings  of  cartilage  and  provided  with  a  certain  amount  of  plain 
muscular  tissue.  A  vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane 
shews  an  epithelium  consisting  of  three  or  more  layers  of  cells, 
those  in  the  uppermost  layer  being  columnar  ciliated  cells  (§  93), 
and  those  in  the  lower  layers  small  rounded  cells,  the  celi- 
substance  being  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  nucleus ;  it  is  supposed 
that  some  of  these  small  cells  may  at  times  develope  into  ciliated 
cells  in  order  to  replace  loss.  Among  ciliated  cells  are  seen  a  certain 
number  of  goblet  cells  (§  261).  Beneath  the  epithelium  nins  a 
fairly  distinct  basement  membrane,  and  b«Iow  this  in  turn  is  seen 
some  fine  reticular  tissue,  like  that  in  the  smalt  intestine  (§  259), 
containing  in  its  meshes  a  certain  number  of  leucocj-tes.  Mixed 
up  with  the  reticular  tissue,  which  in  different  animals  varies  much 
in  the  amount  present,  are  seen  a  certain  but  variable  number  of 
fine  clastic  fibres.  These  structures  constitute  together  the  mucous 
membrane,  below  which  is  a  somewhat  conspicuous  layer  of  cla.stic 
fibres,  aiTanged  more  or  less  in  a  network,  but  running  distinctly 
longitudinally  and  forming  a  longitudinal  elastic  layer  separating 
the  mucous  membrane  above  fruni  the  loose  subnuicous  connective 
tissue  below.  In  this  submucous  tissue  are  placed  a  number  of 
small  mucous  or  albuminous  glands,  like  those  of  the  cesophagus, 
the  ducts  of  which  passing  through  the  elastic  layer,  reticular 
tissue  and  epithelium,  open  into  the  canal  of  the  trachea.  The 
outer  part  of  this  submucous  ti.ss\ie  forms  a  s*jmewhat  denser  ci>at 
of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  lodged  hoops  of  hyaline  cartilage, 
that  is  to  say,  rings  which  are  imperfect  behind.  Stretching 
transversely  between  the  ends  of  each  hoop  of  cartilage  are  several 
bundles  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  completing  the  ring  as  it  were 
by  a  muscular  band ;  a  few  longitudinally  disposed  muscular 
bundles  may  al.so  be  seen  outside  the  transverse  bundles.  These 
two  sets  of  mu.scular  fibres  may  be  taken  as  being  the  remains 
of  the  original  complete  double  muscular  coat  of  tne  alimentary 
canal,  almost  obliterated  by  the  introduction  of  the  cartilaginous 
hoops. 

The    main    purpose  served   by   the.se  several   structures  is  to 

[)rovide  a  wide  flexible  elastic  tube,  the  bore  of  which  remain.s 
arge  and  open  and  the  lining  smooth  during  the  bending  uf  the 
tube.  The  mucous  Huid  secreted  b)'  the  goblet  cells  and  small 
glands  helps  to  arrest  solid  particles  carried  in  by  the  inspired  air, 
while  the  cilia  are  continually  driving  that  mucus,  with  the 
particles  entangled  in  it,  upwartis  to  the  laiynx  and  so  into  the 
mouth.  The  elastic  layer  atlapts  the  mucous  membrane  to  the 
variations  in  the  length  of  the  tube  during  its  bending,  and  so 
keeps  it  smooth.  The  transverse  miiscies  by  contracting  can  some- 
what narrow  the  bore,  when  required ;  but  their  effect  in  this 
direction  can  be  slight  only. 
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§  320.  In  passing  from  the  trachea  to  the  bronchi  and  larger 
bronchia,  the  chief  changes  to  be  observed  are  that  the  cartilages 
are  no  longer  in  the  fonn  of  regular  hoops,  but  are  plates  placet! 
irregularly,  becoming  smaller  and  more  irregular  in  disposition  the 
smaller  the  tube,  and  that  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  become 
more  and  more  prominent,  foraiing  a  distinct  circular  coat  of  some 
thickness.  The  cartilages,  supported  by  a  fibrous  c<.)at  of  con- 
nective ti.ssue,  lie  entirely  outside  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  small 
glands  have  their  ducts  lengthened  so  that  the  bodies  of  the  glands 
mstead  of  lying  in  the  submucous  tissue,  lie  outside  the  muscular 
layer  which  is  pierced  by  their  ducts.  The  tube  becomes  now 
distinctly  a  muscular  tube,  though  the  patency  of  its  bore  and  a 
certain  amount  of  rigidity  combined  with  Hexibility  is  still  secured 
by  the  scattered  plates  and  flakes  of  cartilage  After  death,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres,  the  mucous 
membrane,  like  the  internal  coat  of  an  arterj'  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds. 

In  the  smaller  bronchia  the  cartilages  disappear  altogether,  and 
the  tube  then  consists  of  an  outer  coat  of  connective  tissue  with 
abundant  elastic  fibres  and  a  considerable  number  of  circularly 
disposed  muscular  fibres,  and  an  inner  coat  of  mucous  membrane 
with  its  own  elastic  layer;  the  supply  of  .small  glands  still  con- 
tinues. 

As  one  of  these  bronchia  plunging  intf)  a  lobule  divides  into 
bronchioles,  the  columnar  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  lose  their 
cilia,  become  shorter  so  as  to  be  cubical,  and  are  disposed  in 
a  single  layer  or  at  most  in  two  layers  only.  At  the  same  time 
the  muscular  fibres  become  more  scanty,  and  are  disjw.sed  not  as  a 
continiious  coat  but  in  scattered  rings,  the  connective  tissue  coat 
becomes  thinner,  and  the  glands  disappear. 

In  the  bronchioles  themselves  as  they  prepare  to  open  into 
inftindibula,  the  epithelium  cells  become  flat  though  still  retaining 
granular  cell-bodies.  Among  these  however  may  now  be  seel 
patches  in  which  the  cells  are  flat  transparent  plates,  many  of 
which  do  not  possess  a  nucleus;  and  towards  the  infundibulum 
these  j)atches  increase  in  number  until  the  epithelium  as-sumes  the 
character  which  we  previously  described  (is  characteristic  of  the 
alveoli.  The  muscular  fibres  disappear  or  spread  out  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  previously  compact  layer  of  elastic  fibres  now  becomes 
scattered  and  spread  out  over  the  alveoli  of  the  infundibulum  and 
bronchiole.  In  this  way  the  structure  of  the  bronchiole  gnidually 
merges  into  that  of  an  alveolus. 

^  321.  In  an  infundibulum  and  in  etich  of  its  constituent 
alveoli  what  we  may  consider  as  the  original  wall  of  a  pulmonary 
pa#.>iage,  namely,  a  mucous  membrane  separated  by  submucous 
connective  tissue  from  a  muscular  coat,  is  rtniuced  to  a  thin  sheet 
of  connective  tissue  in  which  bundles  of  fibrillte  are  scanty  or  even 
absent,  and   which  is   rather   to  be   considered  as  a  membrane 
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of  homogeneous  nature  containing  imbedded  in  itself  a  large 
number  of  elastic  fibres  and  fibrils  with  a  few  connective  tissue 
corpuscles,  and  a  network  of  capillaries  so  close  set  that  the 
membrane  seems  to  be  merely  elastic  material  filling  up  the 
meshes  of  the  network.  On  the  outside,  this  capillary  membrane, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  ia  continuous  with  the  looser  ordinary 
connective  tissue,  still  however  contjiining  abundant  elastic 
eleanents,  which  carries  the  small  arteries  and  veins  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  capillary  network,  and  which  unites  the  infun- 
dibula  and  bronchioles  into  lobules.  On  the  inside  lies  the 
attenuated  epithelium,  a!i  the  cells  of  which  are  flat  and  some  of 
which  are  mere  nucteus-less  plates.  The  mu.scular  fibres  have 
either  wholly  disappeared  or,  according  to  some  observers,  persist 
a.s  a  few  straggling  fibres  spreading  over  the  infundibulum.  The 
terminal  portion  of  the  pulmonary  passage  is  a  sac,  whose  walls 
are  reduced  to  almost  the  greatest  possible  thinness  consistent 
with  their  retaining  very  great  elastic  power. 

The  bronchial  passages  of  medium  size  ai'e  essentially  elastic 
muscular  tubes,  capable  like  the  arteries  of  varying  their  calibre, 
but  unless  their  muscular  fibres  are  thrown  into  unusually  power- 
ful contractions,  remaining  always  fairly  open ;  the  smaller  ones 
however,  those  which  are  devoid  of  cartilage,  may  perhaps  close 
by  collapse.  These  pa.s.sages  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  the 
cells  of  which  are  well  formed  and  active,  some  secreting  mucus, 
and  others  by  their  cilia  driving  that  mucus  onwards  towards 
the  trachea.  The  air  which  pa.sses  into  the  lungs  is  frequently 
laden  with  impurities,  the.se  are  entangled  in  the  mucus  of  the 
pa.s.sages,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  and  .so  are  either  carried 
upwards  in  the  mucus,  or  as  we  shall  see  otherwise  dispj.sed  of. 

The  larger  passages  are  open  flexible  tubes  becoming  more 
rigidly  open,  ana  less  susceptible  to  change  in  calibre  by  muscular 
contraction  the  larger  they  are. 

§  322.  The  lungs  are  well  provided  with  lymphatics.  The 
reticul.ar  tissue  underlying  the  epithelium  of  the  mucxjus  membrane 
is  here  and  there  developed  into  masses  of  true  adenoid  tissue 
crowdeti  with  leucocytes,  tnat  is  to  say,  into  more  or  less  completely 
differentiated  lymphatic  follicles,  and  similar  follicles  are  met  with 
in  deeper  parts.  Among  the  flat  polygonal  epithelioid  plates  which 
form  the  surface  of  the  pleural  membrane  inve-sting  the  lung  are 
numerous  stomata  (§  290);  and  during  the  rhythmic  movements 
of  the  lungs  in  breathing  the  lymph  or  serous  fluid  of  the  pleural 
cavity  is  continually  being  pumped  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  lungs.  These  lymphatic  vessels,  arising  from  lymph-spaces  in 
all  parts  of  the  lungs  including  the  connective  tis.sue  around  the 
alveoli,  and  ninning  in  the  connective  tissue  binding  together 
infundibula,  bronchial  tubes  and  blood  ve.saels  into  lobules,  and  the 
lobules  into  lobes,  find  their  way  at  last,  after  traversing  several 
lymphatic  (bronchial)  glands  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  whence 
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they  pas-s  fium  the  left  lung  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  from  the 
right  lung  to  the  right  lyinphatic  trunk. 

The  impurities  in  the  inspired  air  spoken  of  above  as  arrest 
in  the  mucus  lining  the  bronchial  pwsages  often  make  their  waji 
through  the  epithelium  into  the  lymphatics  below  and,  carried 
away  in  the  lymph  stream,  are  often  retained  in  the  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands.  At  times  these  glands  become  in  this  way 
loaded  with  particles  of  carbon. 

The  bloixl  vessels  of  the  lungs  do  not  call  for  any  special 
comment  save  perhaps  that  the  pulmonary  veins  are  destitute 
of  valves;  and  that  special  arteries,  the  bronchial  arteries,  starting 
from  the  aorta,  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  bronchial 
passages,  to  the  blood  vessels,  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  to  the 
sub-pTeural  tissue,  the  blood  returning  from  them  along  the 
bronchial  veins  into  the  right  vena  azygos  on  the  right  side,  and 
into  the  superior  intercostal  vein  on  the  left  side. 

§  323.  The  nei-ves  to  the  lungs  come  chiefly  from  the  vagus. 
As,  on  each  side,  the  vagus  nerve  winds  njund  the  root  of  the 
lung,  it  gives  off  in  front  branches  to  form  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus,  and  then,  behind,  stouter  branches  to  form  the  posterior 
pulmonary  ple.xus.  Both  the.se,  but  especially  the  latter,  are 
joined  by  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system,  from  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion,  annuius  of  Vieussens,  and  stellate  ganglion ;  in 
this  way  the  white  rami  of  the  upper  thoracic  nerves  are  connected 
with  the  lungs;  it  is  also  maintained  by  some  that  fibres  pass  direct 
from  the  spinal  (interccsta!)  nerves  into  the  pulmonary  plexu.se.s. 
The  upper  f»art  of  the  trachea  is  supplied  by  twigs  from  the 
recurrent  larj-ngeal  nerve  on  each  side,  and  the  lower  |jart  by  twigs 
(tracheal  branches)  coming  direct  from  the  vagus  trunks. 

Some  of  the  nerve  fibres  thus  reaching  the  lung  along  the 
vagus  nerve  are  efferent  fibres  for  the  mu.scular  fibres  of  the 
bronchial  passages  and  trachea.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  chief 
and  most  important  fibres  are  afferent  fibres  concerned  in  the 
regulation  of  respiration.  The  functions  of  the  fibres  coming  fri>m 
the  sympathetic  system  have  not  yet  been  clearly  a.scertained ; 
but  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  them  are  vaso-motor  (constrictor) 
fibres  for  the  pulmonary  vessels. 


SEC.  2.    THE  MECHANICS  OF  PULMONARY  RESPIRATION. 


§  324.  The  lungs  are  placed,  in  the  air-tight  thorax,  the 
cavity  of  which  they,  together  with  the  heart,  great  blood  ve.ssel.'i 
and  other  organs,  completely  fill.  By  the  contraction  of  certain 
muscles  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlai^ed.  As  the  result  of  this, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  increased  thoracic  space,  the  contents  of  the 
thorax  are  enlarged,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  enlargement  falls 
on  the  lungs.  The  heart  and  great  blood  vessels  it  is  tnie,  as 
we  shal!  see,  are  to  a  certain  extent  distended  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  thorax  because  that  enlargement  dnvwa  blood  into  them  from 
the  vessels  outeide  the  thorax.  But  that  which  we  speak  of  as  the 
pleural  cavity  around  each  lung  cjinnot  be  enliirged.  The  pulmo- 
nary pleura  over  the  lung  is  separateii  from  the  psirietal  ]}leura 
lining  the  chest  wall  by  nothing  more  than  an  exceedingly  thin 
layer  of  Huid,  of  lymph :  the  two  membranes  are  virtually  in 
contact  and  the  pleural  cavity  between  them  is  a  potential  rather 
than  an  actual  space.  The  enlargement  of  the  thorax  carmut 
enlarge  the  pleural  cavity  either  by  drawing  more  lymph  into  it 
(or  only  to  an  inappreciable  extent),  or,  so  long  a.s  the  membranes 
are  intact,  by  drawing  air  into  it,  or  in  any  other  way;  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  thor.ix  the  pulmonary  pleura  still  keeps  close  to 
the  parietal  pleura.  That  is  to  .say,  the  lungs  must  follow  the 
enlargement  of  the  thorax  and  be  themselves  enlarged.  The 
enlargement  of  the  lung  consists  chiefly  in  an  enlargement  or 
expan.sion  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  the  air  in  which  become.s  by 
the  expansion  rarefie<l.  That  is  to  .say  the  pressure  of  the  au- 
within  the  lungs  becomes  less  than  that  of  the  air  outside  the 
body,  becomes  as  it  is  said  'negative';  and  this  difference  of 
pressure  causes  a  rush  of  air  thn>ugh  the  trachea  into  the  lungs 
until  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  established  between  the  ail- 
inside  the  lungs  and  that  outside.  This  constitutes  in.spiration. 
Upon  the  relaxation  of  the  in.spiratorj'  muscles  (the  mu.scles  whose 
contractions  have  brought  about  the  thoracic  expansion),  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  aided  perhaps  to  some  extent 
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by  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  causes  the  chest  to  return  to 
its  original  size;  in  consequence  of  this  the  pressure  within  the 
lungs  now  becomes  greater  than  that  outsirie,  and  thus  air  rushes 
out  of  the  trachea  until  equilibi-ium  is  once  more  established. 
This  constitutes  expiration;  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  act 
together  forming  a  respiration.  The  fre.sh  air  introduced  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  pulmonary  passages  by  the  inspiratory  movement 
contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  old  air 
previously  present  in  the  lungs.  By  diffusion  the  new  or  tidal 
air,  as  it  is  fi-eipieritly  called,  gives  up  its  oxygen  to,  and  takes 
carbonic  acid  from,  the  old  or  stationary  air,  as  it  has  been  called, 
and  thus  when  it  leaves  the  chest  in  expiration  ha.sbeen  the  means 
of  both  introducing  oxygen  into  the  cheat  and  of  removing  carbonic 
acid  frttin  it.  In  this  way,  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tidal  air,  and 
by  diffusion  between  it  and  the  stationary  air,  the  whole  air  in  the 
lungs  is  being  constantly  renewed  through  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  chest. 

§326.  In  ordinar)'  respiration,  the  expansion  of  the  chest 
never  reaches  its  maximum;  by  more  forcible  muscular  contrac- 
tions, by  what  is  called  laboured  inspiration,  an  additional  thoracic 
expansion  can  be  brought  about,  leading  to  the  innish  of  a  certain 
a/iditional  quantity  of  air  before  equilibrium  is  established.  This 
additional  quantity  is  often  spoken  of  iis  vomplemental  air.  In  the 
same  way,  in  orainary  respiration,  the  contraction  of  the  chest 
never  reaches  its  maximum.  By  calling  into  use  additional  muscles, 
by  a  laboured  expiration,  iin  additional  qu;mlity  of  air,  the  so-called 
reserve  or  supple)nentul  air,  may  be  driven  out.  But  even  after  the 
most  forcible  expiration,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  the  residual 
air.  still  remains  in  the  lungs. 

The  natural  condition  of  the  lungs  in  the  chest  is  in  fact  one  of 
partial  distension.  We  said  a  little  biw;k  that  when  the  thorax  is 
enlarged  the  pressure  within  the  pulmonary  ah'eoli  becomes 
'  negative '  and  in  consequence  air  rushes  into  the  lungs.  The 
pressure  within  the  alveoli  is  negative  l)ecause  the  whole  of  the 

fressure  within  the  thorax,  the  intrathor.acic  pressure,  is  negative, 
t  is  the  difference  between  the  (negative)  intrathoracic  pressure 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  causes  the  inrush  of  air 
in  inspiration.  But  a  portion  of  this  difference  of  pressure  is  spent 
in  the  act  of  distending  the  alveoli,  is  used  up  in  stretching  the 
elastic  walls  of  the  alveoli.  Hence  though  after  the  entrance  of 
air  in  inspiration  equilibrium  is  established  within  the  cavities  of 
the  alveoli,  it  is  not  established  in  the  parts  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
lying  outside  the  alveoli,  in  the  pleural  spaces,  the  mediastinum 
and  the  like;  the  pressure  outride  the  alveoli  remains  negative,  it 
falls  short  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  amount  of 

£ressure  used  up  in  putting  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  on  the  .stretch, 
[oreover  the  chest  is  so  constructed  that  even  in  the  condition  of 
rest,  before  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration  takes  place. 
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the  structures  within  the  thorax  outside  the  hings,  such  as  the 
heart  and  great  blowi  vessels  and  the  thin  layer  of  Huid  in  the 
pleural  cavities,  exist  at  a  pressure  below  that  of  the  atmosphere ; 
the  enlargement  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration  increases  an  already 
existing  negative  pressure.  In  the  case  of  each  alveolus,  even 
when  the  chest  is  at  rest,  while  within  the  alveolus  the  pressure  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  outside  the  alveolus  the  pressure 
is  negative;  and  this  difference  of  pressure  keeps  the  alveolus  dis- 
tended to  a  cert.ain  extent.  But  if  the  pleura!  cavity  be  laid  open 
to  the  atmosphere,  as  by  making  a  hole  in  the  chest  wall,  air  rushes 
in  to  the  place  where  the  negative  pressure  previously  existed  until 
equilibrium  is  established;  the  pressure  outside  the  alveolus  becomes 
like  that  inside  the  alveolus  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
pressure  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  of  the  alveolus.  There 
is  now  no  difference  of  pressure  to  distend  the  alveolus,  the  elastic 
power  of  the  alveolar  wall  comes  into  play,  and  the  alveolus  shrinks. 
Hence  when  a  free  opening  is  made  into  each  pleural  cavity, 
or  when  the  whole  thorax  is  laid  open,  the  lungs  shrink  or  as  it  is 
said  collapse,  driving  out  by  the  windpipe  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  residual  air.  Even  then,  however,  the  lungs  are  not  completely 
emptied,  some  air  still  remaining  in  them;  this  is  prtibably  air 
imprisoned  in  the  infundibula  by  collapse  of  the  bronchioles,  which 
as  wo  have  seen  have  ffaccid  and  not  rigid  walls.  If  in  a  living 
animal  the  pre.ssure  of  the  atmo.sphere  continue  to  have  access  t<> 
the  outside  of  a  lung  the  air  thus  impri.soned  is  gradually  absorbed 
and  the  lung  becomes  .solid.  The  same  result  may  occur  from  the 
pressure  of  fluid  accumulated  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  when  the  pleura  is  punctured, 
and  air  can  gain  free  admittjince  from  the  exterior  into  the 
pleural  chamber,  since  the  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the 
air  into  the  pleural  chamber  is  far  le.ss  than  the  resistance  to 
the  entrance  into  the  lungs,  the  eff'ect  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments is  simply  to  drive  air  in  and  out  of  that  chamber, 
instead  of  in  and  out  of  the  lung.  There  is  in  consequence  no 
renewal  of  the  air  within  the  limga  under  those  circumstancea 
If  there  be  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  chamber,  such  as  a  fold  of  tiasue  blocking  up  the  opening, 
the  expansion  of  the  chest  may  still  lead  to  a  di.stension  of  the 
lungs;  and  in  this  way  in  .some  cases  puncture  of  the  chest  walls 
has  not  seriously  interfered  with  ri'spiration.  The  parietal  and 
pulmonary  pleura  are,  in  normal  circumstances,  separated  by  a 
very  thin  layer  only  of  fluid,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  speak  of 
them  as  being  in  a  state  of  '  adhesion,'  such  as  obtains  between 
two  wet  membranes  superimposed.  And  it  hiis  been  suggested 
that  this  adhesion,  having  to  be  overcome  before  the  two  surfaces 
can  .separate,  aiisists  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity  after  puncture  of  the  thonix  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
clearly  shewn  that  this  is  really  of  importance  in  the  matter. 
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§  326.  Before  birth  the  lungs  contain  no  air ;  they  are  in  the 
condition  called  atelectatic.  The  walls  of  the  alveoli,  the  epithelial 
lining  of  which  is  at  that  time  well  developed,  consisting  of 
distinctly  nucleated  cells  with  gi-anular  cell-substance,  are  in 
contact,  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus  not  having  as  yet  come  into 
existence ;  the  walls  of  the  bronchioles  are  similarly  in  a  collapsed 
condition,  with  their  walls  touching :  the  more  rigid  bronchia,  like 
the  trachea,  possess  some  amount  of  lumen  which,  however,  is 
occupierl  by  fluid.  When  the  chest  expands  with  the  first  breath 
taken,  the  pressure  of  the  inspired  air  has  to  overcome  the  "ad- 
hesion," obtfiining  between  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  thus  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  also  those  of  the  bronchioles.  The  force  spent 
in  thus  opening  out  and  unfolding,  so  to  speak,  the  alveoli  and 
bronchioles  is  considerable,  and  in  the  expiration  succeeding  the 
first  inspiration  most  of  the  air  thus  introduced  remains,  the  force  i 
exerte<l  by  the  chest  in  returning  to  its  previous  dimensions  after* 
the  breathing  in,  and  that  of  the  elastic  iiction  of  the  alveoli  being 
insufficient  to  bring  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  again  into  contact. 
Succeeding  breaths  unfold  the  kings  more  and  more  until  all  the  i 
alveoli  and  bronchioles  are  opened  up,  and  then  the  whole  force 
of  the  expiratory  act  is  directed  to  driving  out  the  previously  in- 
spired air. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  sometime  after  birth  that  the  lungs 
pass  into  that  further  distended  state  of  which  we  sjKike  above. 
In  a  newly-born  animal  there  is  no  negative  pressure  obtaining 
in  the  pleural  cavities,  the  lungs  when  at  rest  are  not  nn  the 
stretch,  and  opening  the  thorax  does  not  lead  to  collapse  of  the 
lungs.  The  state  of  things  obtaining  later  on  is  established,  not 
at  once  but  gnulually,  and  is  apparently  brought  about  by  the 
thorax  growing  more  rapidly,  and  so  becoming  relatively  more 
capacious  than  the  lungs.  The  tlisteusion  of  the  lungs  in  the 
adult  may  be  familiarly  described  as  being  due  to  the  chest  being 
too  large  for  the  lungs. 

§  327.  In  man  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  alone  amounts  to  about  5  or  7  mm.  of  mercury.  This  is 
estimated  by  tying  a  manometer  into  the  windpipe  of  a  dead 
subject  and  observing  the  rise  of  mercury  which  takes  place  when 
the  che.st-walls  are  puncture*].  If  we  took  76  mm.  as  the  pressure, 
thi.s  would  be  just  1/100  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  chest  be  forcibly  distended  beforehand,  a  much  larger  rise  of 
the  mercury  is  observetl,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  a  distension 
corresponding  to  a  very  forcible  inspiration,  to  30  mm.  In  the 
living  body  this  mechanical  elastic  force  of  the  lungs  may  be 
assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain  musculiu*  fibres  of  the 
bronchi;  the  pressure,  however,  which  can  be  exerted  by  these 
probably  does  not  exceed  1  or  2  mm. 

When  a  manometer  is  introduced  into  a  lateral  opening  of  the 
windpipe  of  an  animal,  the  mercury  will  fall,  indicating  a  negative 
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pressure  as  it  is  called,  during  inspiration,  and  rise,  indicating  a 
positive  pressure,  during  expiration,  both  tall  and  rise  being  slight 
and  varying  itccording  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  air  passes  in 
and  out  of  the  chest.  When  a  manometer  is  fitted  with  air-tight 
closure  into  the  tuouth,  or  better,  in  order  to  avoitl  the  suction- 
action  of  the  mouth,  into  one  nostril,  the  other  nostril  and  the 
mouth  being  closed,  and  efforts  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
made,  the  mercury  falls  or  undergoes  negative  pressure  with 
inspiration,  and  rises,  or  undergoes  positive  pre.ssure  during 
expiration.  It  has  been  found  m  this  way  that  the  negative 
pressure  of  a  strong  inspiratory  effort  may  vary  from  30  to  74  mm., 
and  the  positive  pressure  of  a  strong  expiratii>n  from  62  to 
100  mm. 

The  total  amount  of  air  which  can  be  given  out  by  the  most 
forcible  expiration  following  upon  a  mo.st  forcible  inspiration,  that 
is,  the  sum  of  the  complemental,  tidal  and  reserve  airs,  has  been 
called  'the  vital  capacity;'  'extreme  differentia!  capacity'  is  a  better 
phrase.  It  may  be  measured  by  a  moditiaition  of  a  gas-meter  called 
a  spirometer ;  and  though  it  varies  largely,  the  average  may  be  put 
down  at  3—4000  c.c.  (200  to  2.50  cubic  inches). 

Of  the  whole  measure  of  vital  capacity,  about  500  c.c.  (30  c. 
inch)  may  be  put  down  as  the  average  amount  of  tidal  air,  the 
remainder  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  complemental 
and  reserve  airs. 

Since  the  respiratory  movements  are  so  easily  affected  by  various 
circumstances,  the  simple  fact  of  attention  lieing  directed  to  the  breath- 
ing being  sufficient  to  cause  modifications  both  of  the  rate  and  depth  of 
the  respiration,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  fix  the  volume  of  an  average 
breath  (tidal  air).  Thus  various  authors  have  given  figures  varying 
from  53  c.c.  to  792  c.c.  Tlie  statement  made  alx»ve  is  the  mean  of 
observations  varying  from  177  to  699  c.c. 

The  estimates  of  the  volume  of  residual  air  made  according  to 
different  methods  by  different  observei-s  differ  extremely :  accord- 
ing to  the  method  referred  to  below  the  volume  varies  from  500  c.c 
to  1000  c.c.  or  more. 

The  volume  of  residual  air  may  be  indirectly  determined  as  follows. 
A  person  breathes  intij  a  spirometer  filled  with  a  known  volume  of 
hydrogen  several  times  until  the  air  in  the  lunga  is  well  mixed  ■mth 
the  gas  in  the  spirometer;  he  finishes  up  with  a  powerful  expiration. 
The  residual  air  now  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  hydrogen,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  gas  now  contjiined  by  the  spirometer.  The  person 
then  in.stantly  shiftjj  his  breathing  into  a  second  spirometer  containing 
a  known  volume  of  pure  air,  and  continues  breathing  into  it  until 
the  air  in  the  spirometer  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
Since  on  starting  the  second  breathing  the  only  air  in  the  lungs  was 
residual  air  (contjiining  a  certain  percentage  of  h3'drogen),  the  per- 
centage of  hydrogen  in  the  spirometer  at  the  close  of  the  experiment, 
that   is  the  extent  to  which  the  known  volume  of  pure  air   in  the 
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Appajutdb  fob  taiino  tracinos  or  tbc  Motkwbwts  or  the 
CoLDUN  or  Air  in  Bsspiration. 


The  recording  apparatus  shewn  is  the  ordinary  cylinder  recording  apparatus. 
The  cylinder  A  covered  with  smoked  paper  is  by  means  of  the  friction-plate  B  put 
into  revohition  by  the  spring  clock-work  in  C  regulated  by  Foucault's  regulator  D. 
By  means  o(  the  screw  E,  the  cylinder  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  by  means  of 
the  screw  F  its  »peed  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

The  tracheotomy  tube  (  fixed  in  the  trachea  of  an  animal  i^  connected  by  india- 
robber  tubing  a  with  a  glass  T  piece  inserted  into  the  large  jar  G.  From  the  other 
end  of  the  T  piece  proceeds  a  second  piece  of  tubing  b,  the  end  of  which  can  be  either 
closed  or  partially  obstructed  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  screw  clamp  e.  From  the 
jar  proceeds  a  third  piece  of  tubing  d,  connected  with  a  Marey's  tambour  m  (see 
Fig.  37),  the  lever  of  which  I  writes  on  the  recording  surface.  When  the  tube 
6  is  open  the  animal  breathes  freely  through  this,  and  the  movements  in  the  air  of 
G  and  consequently  in  the  tambour  are  alight.  On  closing  the  clamp  c,  the  animal 
breathes  only  the  air  contained  in  the  jar.  and  the  movements  of  the  tever  of  the 
tambour  become  consequently  much  more  marked. 

Below  the  lever  is  seen  a  small  time-marker  n  connected  with  an  electro-magnet, 
the  current  through  which  coming  from  a  battery  by  the  wires  x  and  y  is  made  and 
broken  by  a  clock-work  or  metronome. 

spirometer  has  been  diluted  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  residual  air,  will 
afford  II  measure  of  the  volume  of  that  residual  air. 

§  328.  Gi-aphic  Records  of  Respiratory  Movements.  These 
may  be  obtained  in  many  variou.s  ways. 

The  simplest,  readiest  and  p*"rhaps  the  most  generally  useful  method 
is  that  of  recording  the  movement*  of  the  column  of  air.  This  may  be 
effected  by  introducing  a  T  piece  into  the  trachea,  one  cross  piece 
being  left  open,  and  the  other  connected  with  a  Marey's  tambour  or 
with  a  receiver  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  a  taml>our,  see  Fig. 
37,  and  Fig.  71.  The  movements  of  the  column  of  air  in  the 
trachea  are  transmittetl  to  the  tambour,  the  consequent  expansions 
and  contractions  of  which  are  transmitted  to  the  recording  drum  by 
means  of  a  lever  resting  on  it. 

If,  a  receiver  being  used,  the  open  end  of  the  H  be  closed,  the 
animal  breathes  into  and  out  of  the  receiver,  and  the  movements  of 
the  tambour  are  greatly  increiiHed.  Thi.s  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  air  in  the  receiver  .soon  b<?comes  unfit  for  further  respiration. 
A  similar  increase  of  the  movements  of  the  lever  of  the  tambour 
may  l>e  obtained  by  connecting  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  Ut  the 
open  end  of  the  H  •  By  increai^ing  the  length  of  this  tube,  or  slightly 
constricting  it,  the  movements  of  the  lever  may  be  increased  without 
very  seriously  interfering  with  the  breathing  of  the  animal. 

In  another  method  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  recorded.  Wlien 
a  smalt  animal  such  a,s  a  rabbit  is  used,  the  whole  animal  may  be 
placed  in  an  air-tight  box,  breathing  being  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
tulie  inserted  into  the  trachea  and  carried  through  an  air-tight  orifice 
in  the  wall  of  the  box.  By  another  orifice  and  tube  the  air  in  the  box 
is  brought  into  connection  with  a  tambour,  wliith  accordingly  registers 
the  changes  of  pressure  in  the  air  of  the  box  produce<l  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  {and  body)  and  thus  indirectly  the  movements  of 
the  chest.  In  man  and  larger  animals  the  changes  in  the  girth  of  the 
chest  may  be  conveniently  recorded  by  means  of  Marey's  pneumograph. 
This  consists  of   a  hollow  elastic  cylinder,  or  a  cylinder  with  elastic 
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ends,  the  interior  of  which  is  connected  with  a  tambour.  By  means 
of  a  strap  attached  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder  the  instrument  can  be 
buckled  round  the  chest  like  a  girdle.  When  the  chest  expands,  the  ends 
of  the  cylinder  are  pulled  out,  and  the  air  within  the  chamber  rarefied; 
in  consetjuence  the  lever  of  the  tambour  connected  with  its  interior  is 
depressed;  ctrnvereely,  when  the  chest  contracts,  the  lever  is  elevated. 
The  pneumatograph  of  Pick  is  somewhat  similar.  Or  changes  in  one 
or  other  diameter  of  the  chest  may  be  recorded  by  what  may  be 
cjilled  the  'callipers'  method,  as  in  the  recording  stethometer  of 
Burdon-Sanderson.  This  consists  of  a  rectangular  framework  con- 
structe*!  of  two  rigid  parallel  bars  joined  at  right  angles  to  a  cross 
piece.  The  free  ends  of  the  bars,  the  distance  between  which  can  be 
regulated  at  pleasure,  are  armed,  the  one  with  a  tambour,  the  other 
simply  with  an  ivory  button.  The  tambour  Ijears  on  the  metal  plate 
of  its  membrane  (»»'  Pig.  37)  a  .small  ivory  button  in  place  of  the 
lever.  When  it  is  desired  to  reorjrd  the  changes  occurring  in  any 
diameter  of  the  chest,  e.ff.  an  antero-posterior  diameter  from  a  point  in 
the  sternum  to  a  point  in  the  back,  the  instrument  is  made  to  encircle 
the  chest  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of  callipers,  the  ivory 
button  at  one  free  end  Ijeing  placed  on  the  spine  of  a  vertebra  behind 
and  the  tambour  at  the  other  on  the  sternum  in  front  in  the  line  of  the 
diameter  which  is  being  studied.  The  distance  between  ttio  free  ends 
of  the  instrument  being  carefully  itdju.sted  bo  that  the  button  of  the 
tamlMJur  presses  lightly  on  the  sternum,  any  variations  in  the  length 
of  the  diameter  in  question  will,  since  the  framework  of  the  tamlwur  is 
immobile,  give  rise  to  variations  of  pn;ssure  within  the  tarabiur.  These 
variations  of  the  'receiving'  tambour  as  it  is  called  are  conveyed  by  a 
flexible  tube  containing  air  to  a  second  or  'recording'  tambour,  the 
lever  of  which  records  the  variations  on  a  travelling  surface.  Por  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  movements  the  instrument 
must  be  experimentally  graduated.  Other  forms  of  callipers  may  of 
course  be  used. 

By  still  another  method  the  variations  in  intrathoracic  pressure, 
by  means  of  which  tfie  movements  of  the  chest  walls  produce  the 
movement  of  air  in  the  lungs,  may  be  recorded.  This  may  be  effected 
by  introducing  carefully,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  air,  into  a  pleural 
cavity,  or  into  the  pericardial  cavity,  a  cannula  connected  by  a  rigid 
tube  with  a  manometer.  With  each  inspiration  a  negative  pressure, 
or  rather  an  increase  of  the  existing  negative  pressure,  is  produced,  the 
mercury,  or  fluid,  in  the  manometer  returning  at  each  expiration.  An 
easier  method  of  recording  tliis  intrathoracic  pressure  is  to  introduce 
into  the  (esophagus  an  elastic  sound  (similar  to  the  cardiac  sound, 
Fig.  37)  connected  with  a  tambour.  The  oesophagus  within  the  thorax 
like  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  as  we  shall  see,  is  affected  as  well  as 
the  lungs  by  the  variations  of  intrathoracic  pressure  brought  about  by 
the  respiratory  movements. 

In  yet  another  method  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  ser^'e  as  the  prime  agent  in  bringing  about  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thoracic  cavity  are  recorded.  This  may  be  done  by 
inserting,  through  an  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall,  a  tlat  elastic 
liag  between  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  organs.     When  in  inspi- 
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ration  the  diaphragm  descends  it  exerts  on  the  bag  a  pressure  which, 
by  means  of  a  tube,  may  be  communicated  to  a  tambour.  Or  a  needle 
may  be  thrust  through  the  chest  wall  so  as  to  rest  upon  or  transfix 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  liead  of  the  needle  outside  the  body  connected 
by  a  thread  or  otherwise  with  s  lever;  each  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  head  of  the  needle,  corresponding  to  the  downward 
and  upwani  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  in  registered  by  the  lever. 

Various  modifications  of  these  several  methods  have  been  adopted 
by  various  observers.  They  all,  however,  le^ve  much  to  be  desired.  A 
very  ingenious  method  of  registering  tlie  contractions  of  the  diaphragm 
has  recently  been  introduced.  In  the  rabbit  two  slips  of  muscular 
fibres  forming  part  of  the  diaphragm,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  are  so  disposed  and  po.ssess  such  attachments  that  one,  or 
both  of  them,  may  be  isolated,  without  injury  to  either  nerves  or  blood 
vessels,  and  arranged  so  that  while  one  end  of  the  slip  is  securely  fi.iced 
to  the  chest  wall  as  a  fixed  point,  the  other  end  can  by  a  thread  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  lever.  The  slip,  even  when  thus  arranged, 
appears  to  contract  rhythmically  in  complete  unison  with  the  con- 
tractions of  the  whole  rest  of  the  diaphragm;  it  .serves  .so  to  speak  as  a 
sample  of  the  diaphragm;  and  hence  its  contractions  like  those  of  the 
whole  diaphragm  may  be  taken  as  a  record  of  respiratory  movements. 
The  record  has  to  be  corrected  for  variations  in  the  position  of  tfie  fi.xed 
point. 

§  329.  In  these  various  ways  curves  are  obtained,  which,  while 
differing  in  detail,  exhibit  the  same  general  features,  and  more  or 
less  resemble  the  curve  shewn  in  Fig.  72. 


PlO.   72.      TbACINO   of  TBOIUaC   RKSPIBiTOBT   MoVEMBHTS    OBTAINSD  BT 
MSAXB   OF  MiBST'b    PnEOHOOBAPB. 

A  vhole  respiratory  phane  is  comprised  between  a  and  a;  inspiration,  during  which 
the  lever  detcemU,  extending  from  a  to  6,  and  expiration  from  b  to  a.  The 
undulationa  at  e  are  caused  b;  the  heart's  beat. 

As  the  figure  shews,  inspiration  begins  somewhat  suddenly  and 
advances  rapidly,  being  followed  immediately  by  expiration,  which 
is  carried  out  at  first  rapidly,  but  afterwards  more  and  more 
slowly.  Such  pauses  as  are  seen  usually  occur  between  the  end  of 
expiration  and  the  beginning  of  inspiration.  In  normal  breathing, 
hardly  any  .such  pau.se  exists,  but  in  csMms  where  the  respiration 
becomes  infrequent,  pauses  of  considerable  length  may  be  observed. 
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Ab  we  shall  see  in  detail  hereafter,  the  several  parts  of  the  whole 
act  vary  much,  under  various  circumstances,  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Sometimes  expiration,  .sometimes  inspiration  is  pn)longcd ; 
and  either  inspiration  or  expiration  may  be  slow  or  nxpid  in  its 
development.  At  times  the  che.st  may  remain  for  a  while  at  the 
height  of  inspiration,  thus  making  a  pause  between  inspiration  and 
expiration. 

In  what  may  be  considered  as  normal  breathing,  the  respiratory 
act  is  repeated  about  17  times  a  minute,  the  duration  of  the 
inspiration  as  compared  with  that  of  the  expiration  (and  such 
pause  as  may  exist)  being  about  as  ten  to  twelve;  but  the  rate 
varies  very  largely;  and  in  this  as  in  the  volume  of  each  breath  it 
is  vcT-j'  difficult  to  fix  a  satisfactory  average,  the  figures  given 
varying  from  20  to  13  a  minute.  It  varies  accortling  to  age  and 
sex.  It  is  influenceil  by  the  position  of  the  Ixxly,  b<,'ing  quicker  in 
standing  than  in  lying,  and  in  lying  than  in  sitting.  Muscular 
exertion  and  emotional  conditions  afi'ect  it  deeply.  In  fact,  almost 
every  event  which  occurs  in  the  body  may  influence  it.  We  shall 
have  to  consider  in  deteil  hereafter  the  manner  in  which  these 
influences  are  brought  to  bear. 

When  the  ordinary  respiratory  movements  prove  insuflScient  to 
effect  the  nece.ssary  changes  in  the  blotxl,  their  rhythm  and 
character  become  changed.  Noiinal  respiration  gives  place  to 
laboured  respiration,  and  this  in  turn  to  dyspnoea,  which,  unless 
some  restorative  event  occurs,  terminates  in  asphyxia.  These 
abnormal  conditions  we  shall  study  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  Respiratory  Movements. 

§  330.  When  the  movements  of  the  chest  during  normal 
breathing  are  watched,  or  when  a  graphic  record  is  taken  by  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  just  described,  it  is  seen  that  during  inspira- 
tion an  enlargement  takes  place  in  the  an tero- posterior  diameter, 
the  sternum  being  thrown  forward.s,  and  at  the  same  time  moving 
upward.  The  lateral  width  of  the  che^^t  Ls  also  increased.  The 
vertical  increa.se  of  the  cavity  is  not  so  obvious  from  the  outside, 
though  when  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  watched  by 
means  of  an  inserted  needle  or  otherwise,  it  is  clear  that  the  upper 
surface  of  that  organ  descends  at  each  inspiration,  the  anterior 
walls  of  the  abdomen  bulging  out  at  the  same  time.  In  the  female 
humsin  subject,  the  movement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  che.st  is 
usually  very  conspicuous,  the  breast  rising  and  falling  with  every 
respiration ;  in  the  male,  however,  the  movements  are  much  more 
confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  In  laboured  respiration 
all  parts  of  the  chest  are  alternately  expanded  and  contnicted,  the 
breast  rising  and  falling  as  well  in  the  male  as  in  the  female. 
We  have  now  to  consider  these  several  movements  in  greater  detail, 
and  to  study  the  means  by  which  they  are  carried  out. 
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§  331.  Inspiration.  There  are  two  chief  means  by  which  the 
chest  is  enlarged  in  normal  inspiration,  viz.  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  elevation  of  the  riba.  The  former  Ciiuses  that 
movement  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  so 
characteri-stic  of  male  breathing,  which  Ls  hence  called  diaphragm- 
atic ;  the  latter  causes  the  movement  of  the  upper  chest  chtiracter- 
i-stic  of  female  breathing,  which  is  willed  costal.  These  two  main 
factors  are  assisted  by  less  important  and  subsidiary  events. 

Even  in  the  female  human  subject,  the  share  taken  in  respira- 
tion by  the  diaphragm  is  an  important  one,  in  the  male  it  is  still 
more  important,  an(l  in  some  animals  the  use  of  the  diaphragna  for 
this  purpose  is  so  prominent  that  the  movements  of  the  ribs  may 
in  normal  breathing  be  almost  neglected.  In  the  rabbit  for  in- 
stance, in  normal  breathing,  almost  all  the  respiratory  work  is  done 
by  the  contrswtions  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres.  When  at  rest  the  diaphragm, 
drawn  up  by  the  negative  intrathoracic  pre.ssnre,  presents  a  convex 
surface  to  the  th(>ra.x ;  when  contracted  it  becomes  much  flatter, 
and  in  consequence  the  level  of  the  chest-floor  is  lowered,  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  being  proportionately  enlarged.  In 
descending,  the  diaphragm  pre.sses  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
so  causes  a  projection  of  the  flaccid  abdominal  walla.  From  its 
attachments  to  the  sternum  and  the  false  ribs,  the  diaphragm, 
while  contracting,  naturally  tends  to  pull  the  sternum  and  the 
upper  (alse  ribs  downwarfls  and  invvanls,  and  the  lower  false  ribs 
upwards  and  inwards,  towanls  the  lumbar  spine.  In  nonnal 
breiithing,  this  tendency  produces  little  effect,  being  counteracted 
by  the  accompanying  general  costal  elevation,  and  by  certain 
special  muscles  to  be  mentioned  presently.  In  forced  inspinition, 
however,  and  especially  where  there  is  any  obstniction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  the  lower  ribs  may  be  so  much 
drawn  in  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  that  the  girth  of 
the  trunk  at  this  point  is  obviously  diminished. 

§  332.  The  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  a  much  more  complex 
matter  than  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  If  we  examine  any 
one  rib,  such  as  the  fifth,  we  find  that  while  it  moves  freely  on  its 
vertebral  articulation,  it  inclines  when  in  the  p<jsition  of  rest  in 
an  oblique  direction  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum ;  hence  it  is 
obvious  that  when  the  rib  is  raised,  its  sternal  attachment  must 
not  rmly  be  carried  upward,  but  also  thrown  forwanl.  The  rib 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a  radius,  moving  on  the  vertebral 
articulation  as  a  centre,  and  causing  the  sternal  attachment  to 
describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  body  ;  as  the 
rib  is  carried  upwanls  from  an  oblique  to  a  more  horizontal  position, 
the  sternal  attachment  must  of  necessity  be  carried  farther  away 
in  front  of  the  spine.  Since  al!  the  ribs  have  a  downward  slanting 
direction,  they  must  all  tend,  when  raised  towards  the  horizontal 
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position,  to  thnist  the  sternum  forward,  some  more  than  others 
according  to  their  slope  and  length.  The  elasticity  of  the  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages,  assisted  by  the  artieuLition  of  the  sternum 
to  the  clavicle  above,  permits  the  front  surface  of  the  chest  to  be 
thus  thrust  forwards  as  well  as  upwards,  when  the  ribs  are  raised. 
By  this  action,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  is 
enlarged. 

Since  the  ribs  form  arches  which  increase  in  their-  sweep  as 
one  proceeds  from  the  first  downwaixls  as  far  at  least  as  the 
seventh,  it  is  evident  that  when  a  lower  rib  such  as  the  fifth  in 
elevated  so  as  to  occupy  or  to  approach  towards  the  position  of  the 
one  above  it,  the  chest  at  that  level  will  become  wider  from  side  to 
side,  in  proportion  as  the  fifth  arch  is  wider  than  the  fourth. 
Thus  the  elevation  of  the  rib  increa.ses  not  only  the  antero-p<jsterior 
but  also  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest.  Further,  on  account 
of  the  resistance  of  the  sternum,  the  angles  between  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages  are,  iu  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  somewhat  opened 
out,  and  thus  al.so  the  transverse  as  well  as  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  somewhat  increased.  In  more  than  one  way,  then,  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  the  chest. 

§  333.  The  ribs  are  raised  by  the  contraction  of  certain 
muscles.  Of  these  the  external  intercostals  are  perhaps  the  most 
important.  Even  in  the  ca.se  where  two  ribs,  such  as  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  are  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  thoracic  cage,  by  section  of 
the  structures  occupying  the  intercostal  spaces  above  and  below, 
the  contraction  of  the  external  intercostal  muscle  of  the  inter- 
vening space  raises  the  two  ribs,  thus  bringing  them  towards  the 
position  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  have  the  shortest 
length,  viz.  the  horizontal  one.  This  elevating  action  is,  in  the 
entire  chest,  further  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  first  rib  ia 
less  moveable  than  the  second,  and  so  affords  a  comparatively  fixed 
base  for  the  action  uf  the  muscles  between  the  two,  the  second  in 
turn  supporting  the  third,  and  so  on,  while  the  scaleni  muscles  in 
addition  serve  to  render  fixed,  or  to  raise,  the  first  two  ribs.  So 
that  in  normal  respiration,  the  act  may  probably  be  described  as 
beginning  by  a  contraction  of  the  scaleni.  The  first  two  ribs 
being  thus  raised  or  at  least  fixed,  the  contraction  of  the  series  of 
external  intercostal  muscles  acts  at  a  great  advantage. 

While  the  elevating,  i.e.  inspiratory  action  of  the  external 
intercostals  is  admitte<i  by  nearly  all  authors,  the  function  of  the 
internal  intercostals  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  regard  theii- 
action  as  wholly  inspiratory;  others  nuiintain,  what  is  perhaps  the 
more  commonly  adopted  view,  that  while  those  parts  of  them 
which  lie  between  the  sternal  cartilages  act  like  the  external  inter- 
costals as  elevators,  i.e.  as  inspiratory  in  function,  those  parts  which 
lie  between  the  osseous  ribs  act  as  depressors,  i.e.  as  expiratory  in 
function. 

In  the  w^ell-known  model  consisting  of  two  rigid  bars,  repre- 
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senting  the  ribs,  moving  vertically  by  means  of  their  articulations 
with  an  upright  representing  the  spine,  and  connected  by  theii-  free 
ends  by  a  piece  representing  the  sternum,  it  is  undoubtedly  tnie 
that  stretched  elastic  bands  attsiched  to  the  bars  in  such  a  way  as 
to  represent  respectively  the  external  and  internal  intercostals,  viz 
sloping  in  the  one  case  downwards  and  forwards  and  in  the  other 
downwards  and  backwards,  do,  on  being  left  free  to  contract,  in  the 
former  case  elevate  <ind  in  the  latter  depress  the  ribs.  Such  a 
model  however  does  not  fairly  repre.sent  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  ribs,  which  are  not  straight  and  rigid,  but  peculiarly  curved 
and  of  varying  ehusticity,  capable  moreover  of  rotation  on  their  own 
axes,  and  having  their  movements  determined  by  the  characters  of 
their  vertebral  articulation.  The  mechanical  conditions  iu  fact 
of  these  muscles  are  so  complex,  that  a  deduction  of  their  actions 
from  simple  mechanical  principles,  or  from  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  nui.st  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous.  Actual  experi- 
ments on  the  cat  and  dog  tend  to  shew  that  in  these  animals  the 
contraction  of  the  internal  intercostals,  along  their  whole  length, 
takes  place,  in  point  of  time,  alternately  with  that  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  thus  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  these  muscles 
being  expiratory  in  function. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  external  intercostals  come  the 
levatores  costarum,  which,  though  small  muscles,  are  able,  from 
the  nearness  of  their  costal  insertions  to  the  fulcnun,  to  produce 
considerable  movement  of  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs.  The 
external  intercostals  and  the  levatores  costarum  with  the  scaleni 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  elevators  of  the  ribs,  i.e.  the  chief 
muscles  of  costal  inspiration  in  normal  breathing. 

It  must  be  added  however  that  some  observers  deny  that  either 
set  of  intercostal  muscles  take  any  important  part  in  raising  the 
ribs.  They  hold  that  the  chief  if  not  the  only  use  of  these  muscles 
is  by  their  contraction  to  render  the  intercostal  spaces  Hrni  ar>d  the 
whole  thoracic  cage  rigid,  so  that  the  thorax  is  moved  as  a  whole 
by  the  other  muscles  mentioned,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  do  not 
give  way  during  the  respiratory  movements. 

Additional  space  in  the  transverse  diameter  is  afforded  probably 
by  the  rotation  of  the  ribs  on  an  antero-posterior  axis;  but  this 
movement  is  quite  subsidiary  and  unimportant.  When  the  chest 
is  at  rest,  the  ribs  are  somewhat  inclined  with  their  lower  bonlcrs 
directed  inwards  as  well  as  downwards.  When  they  are  drawn  up 
by  the  action  of  the  intercostal  nuiseles,  their  lower  bonlers  are 
everted.  Thus  their  flat  sides  are  presented  to  the  thoracic  cavity, 
which  is  thereby  slightly  increased  in  width, 

§  334.  Laboured  Iniqnratmi.  When  respiration  becomes 
laboured,  other  muscles  are  brought  intt>  play.  The  scaleni  are 
strongly  contracted,  so  as  distinctly  to  raise  or  at  least  give  a  very 
fixed  support  to  the  first  and  second  ribs.  In  the  same  way  the 
serratus  posticus  superior,  which  descends  from  the  fixed  spine  in 
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the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  to  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  hfth  riba,  by  its  contractions  raises  those  ribs.  In 
laboured  breathing  a  function  of  the  lower  false  ribs,  not  very 
noticeable  in  easy  breathing,  comes  into  play.  They  are  depressed, 
retracted,  and  fixed,  thereby  giving  increjised  support  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  directing  the  whole  energies  of  that  muscle  to 
the  vertical  enlargement  of  the  chest.  In  this  way  the  serratus 
posticus  inferior,  which  passes  upward  from  the  lumbar  aponeurosis 
to  the  last  four  ribs,  by  depressing  and  fixing  those  rib.s  bi^comes 
an  adjuvant  inspiratory  mu.scle.  The  qnadratus  luinboruin  and 
lower  portions  of  the  sjicro-lumbalis  may  have  a  similar  function. 

All  these  muscles  may  come  into  action  even  in  breathing 
which,  though  deeper  than  u.sual,  can  hardly  perhaps  be  called 
laboured.  When,  however,  the  need  for  gr-eater  inspiratory  eflPorts 
becomes  urgent,  all  the  muscles  which  can,  from  any  fixed  point, 
act  in  enlarging  the  chest,  come  into  play.  Tims  the  arms  aud 
shoulder  being  fixed,  the  serratus  magnns  pa.ssing  from  the  scapula 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  riiis,  the  pectoralis  minor 
passing  from  the  coracoid  to  the  front  parts  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  ribs,  the  pectoralis  major  passing  from  the  humerus  to 
the  co.stal  cartilages,  from  the  second  to  tlie  sixth,  and  that  portion 
of  the  lati.ssimus  dorsi  which  pas.ses  frnm  the  humerus  to  the  last 
three  rib.i,  all  serve  to  elevate  the  ribs  and  thus  to  enlarge  the 
chest  The  stemo- mastoid  and  other  muscles  pjwvsing  from  the 
neck  to  the  sternum,  are  also  called  into  action.  In  fact,  every 
muscle  which  by  its  contraction  ctxn  either  elevate  the  ribs  or 
contribtite  to  the  fixed  snppirt  of  muscl&s  which  do  elevate  the 
ribs,  such  iis  the  trapezius,  levator  anguli  scapuhe  and  rhnniboidei 
by  fixing  the  .scapula,  may,  in  the  inspiratory  efforts  which 
accompany  dyspncea,  be  brought  into  play. 

§  336.  Expiration.  In  normal  ea.sy  breathing,  expiration  is 
in  the  main  a  simple  effect  of  elastic  reaction.  By  the  nispiratory 
effort  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  put  on  the  stretch;  so  long 
as  the  inspiratory  muscles  continue  contracting,  the  tissue  remains 
.9tretche<l,  but  directly  those  muscles  relax,  the  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  comes  into  play  and  drives  out  a  portion  of  the  air  contained 
in  them.  Similarly  the  elastic  steraum  and  ciistal  cartilages  are  by 
the  elevation  of  the  ribs  put  on  the  stretch:  they  are  driven  into  a 
position  which  is  unnatural  Xa  them.  When  the  intercostal  and 
other  elevator  muscles  cease  to  contract,  the  elasticity  of  the  ster- 
num and  costal  cartilages  causes  them  to  retiiru  to  their  previous 
position,  thus  depre.ssing  the  ribs,  and  diminishing  the  dimensions 
of  the  chest.  When  the  diaphragm  descends,  in  pushing  down  the 
abdominal  viscera,  it  puts  the  abdominai  walls  on  the  stretch :  and 
hence,  when  at  the  end  of  inspiration  the  diaphragm  relaxes,  the 
abdominal  walls  return  to  their  place,  and  hy  pressing  on  the 
abtlomiiial  viscera,  push  the  diaphragm  up  again  nito  its  position 
of  rest.     Expiration  then  during  easy  breathing  is,  in  the  main. 
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simple  elastic  reaction;  but  there  is  probably  some,  though 
possibly  in  most  cases,  a  very  slight,  expenditure  of  muscular 
energy  to  bring  the  chest  more  rapidly  to  its  former  condition. 
This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  supposed  by  many  to  be  afforded  by  the 
internal  intercostals  acting  an  depressors  of  the  ribs.  If  these  do 
not  act  in  this  way,  we  may  suppose  that  the  elastic  return  of  the 
abdominal  walls  is  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  triangularis  stemi,  the  effect  of 
whose  contraction  is  to  pull  down  the  costal  cartilages,  may  also  be 
regarded  as  an  expiratory  muscle. 

When  expiration  becomes  laboured,  the  abdominal  muscles 
become  important  expiratory  agents.  By  pressing  on  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen,  they  thrust  tnem  and  therefore  the  diaphragm 
also  up  towards  the  chest,  the  vertical  diameter  of  which  is 
thereby  lessened,  while  by  pulling  down  the  sternum  and  the 
middle  and  lower  ribs  they  lessen  also  the  cavity  of  the  chest  in  its 
antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
chief  expiratory  muscles,  though  they  are  doubtless  assisted  by 
the  serratus  posticus  inferior  and  portions  of  the  sacro-lumbalis, 
since  when  the  diaphragm  is  not  contracting,  the  depression  of  the 
lower  ribs  which  the  contraction  of  these  nniscles  causes,  serves 
only  to  narrow  the  chest.  As  expiration  becomes  more  and  more 
forced,  every  muscle  in  the  body  which  can  either  by  contracting 
depress  the  ribs,  or  press  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  afford  fixed 
support  to  mii.scles  having  those  actions,  is  called  into  play. 

§  336.  Facial  and  Larpigeal  Respiration.  Tiie  thoracic 
respiratory  movements  are  accompanied  by  associated  re.spiratory 
movements  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly  of  the 
face  and  of  the  glottis. 

In  normal  healthy  respiration,  the  current  of  air  which  passes 
in  and  out  of  the  lung.s,  travels,  not  through  the  mouth  but  through 
the  nase,  chiefly  through  the  lower  nasal  meatus.  The  ingoing  air, 
by  exposure  to  the  vascular  mucous  membrane  of  the  narrow  and 
winding  nasal  pas.sages,  is  more  efficiently  warmed  than  it  would  be 
if  it  passed  through  the  mouth ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  mouth 
is  thereby  protected  from  the  desiccating  effect  of  the  continual 
inroad  of  comparatively  dry  air. 

During  each  inspiratory  effort  the  nostrils  are  expanded,  pro- 
bably by  the  action  of  the  dilatores  naris,  and  thus  the  entrance  of 
air  facilitated.  The  return  tu  their  previous  condition  during  expi- 
ration is  effected  by  the  elasticity  of  the  nasal  cjirtilages,  a.ssistcd 
perhaps  by  the  compressores  naris.  This  movement  of  the  nostrils, 
perceptible  in  many  people  even  during  tranquil  breathing,  becomes 
very  obvious  in  laboured  respiration. 

When  the  mouth  is  clost^l,  the  soft  palate  which  is  held  some- 
what tense,  is  swayefl  by  the  respiratory  current,  but  entirely  in  a 
passive  manner,  and  it  is  not  until  the  larynx  is  reached  by  the 
mgoing  air  that  any  active  movements  are  met  with.     When  the 
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larjTix  (the  details  of  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  at  a  later 
part  of  this  work)  is  examined  with  the  laryngoscope,  it  is  frequently 
seen  that,  while  during  inspiration  the  glottis  is  widely  open,  with 
each  expiration  the  arytenoid  cartilages  approach  each  other  so  as 
to  narrow  the  glottis,  the  cartilages  of  Santorini  projecting  inwards 
at  the  same  time.  Thus,  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  chest,  and  the  respiratory  elevation 
and  dt'pre.s.sion  of  the  alffi  nasi,  there  is  a  rhythmic  widening  and 
narrowing  of  the  glottis.  Like  the  movements  of  the  nostril,  this 
respiratory  action  of  the  glottis  is  much  more  evident  in  laboured 
than  in  tranquil  breathmg.  Indeed  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
frequently  absent.  The  manner  in  which  this  rhythmic  opening 
and  narrowing  i.s  effected  will  be  described  when  we  come  to  study 
the  production  of  the  voice.  Whether  there  exists  a  rhythmic 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  passiige.s, 
especially  the  smaller  and  more  exclusively  muscular  ones,  eflfected 
by  means  of  the  plain  muscular  tissue  of  those  organs  and 
eynchronous  with  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest,  is 
uncertain. 


SEC.   3.     CHANGES  OF  THE  AIR   IN  RESPIRATION. 


§  337.  During  its  stay  in  the  lungs,  or  rather  during  its  stay 
in  the  bronchial  passages,  the  tidal  air  (by  means  oi'  diflusion 
chiefly)  effects  exchanges  with  the  stationary  air;  in  consequence 
the  expired  air  differs  from  inspired  air  in  several  important 
particulars. 

The  temperature  of  expired  air  is  variable,  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  higher  than  that  of  the  inspired  air.  At  an 
average  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  for  instance  at  about 
20° C,  the  temperature  of  e.xpired  air  is,  in  the  mouth  33'9°,  in  the 
nose  35'3'.  When  the  external  temperature  is  low,  that  of  the  ex- 
pired air  sinks  somewhat,  but  not  to  any  gi-eat  extent,  thus  at 
—  6'3°C.  it  is  298^0.  When  the  external  temperature  is  high, 
the  expired  air  may  become  cooler  than  the  inspired,  thus  at 
41  "9°  it  has  been  found  to  be  38' 1'.  The  expired  air  takes  its 
temperature  from  that  of  the  body,  that  is,  of  the  blood,  and  this 
as  we  shall  see  later  on  while  generally  higlier  may,  at  times, 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  exact  temperature  of 
the  expired  air  in  fact  depends  on  the  relative  temperatures  of 
the  blowl  and  in.spired  air,  and  on  the  depth  and  rate  of  breathing. 
The  change  in  temperature  takes  place  not  in  the  lungs  but  in 
the  upper  passages,  and  chiefly  in  the  nose  and  pharynx. 

§  338.  The  expired  air  is  loaded  with  aqueous  vapour.  The 
point  of  saturation  of  any  ga-s,  that  is,  the  utmost  quantity  of  water 
which  any  given  volume  of  gas  can  tjike  up  as  aqueous  vapour, 
varies  with  its  temperature,  being  higher  with  the  higher 
temperature.  For  its  own  temperature  expired  air  is,  according 
to  most  observers,  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  moisture, 
like  the  warmth,  is  imparted  not  in  the  depths  of  the  lung  but  in 
the  upper  passages.  The  inspired  air  as  it  passes  into  the  bronchia 
is  already  saturated  with  moisture. 

§  339.  The  expired  air  contains  about  4  or  5  p.c.  less  oxygen, 
and  about  4  p.c.  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  inspired  air,  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  suffering  but  little  change.     Thus 


oxygen. 

nitrogen. 
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The  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  expired  air  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  slightly  greater  than,  as  in  the  table  above,  but  sometimes 
equal  to,  and  sometimes  less  than,  that  of  the  inspired  air. 

In  a  single  breath  the  air  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  (and  poorer 
in  oxygen)  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  breath. 
Hence  the  longer  the  breath  is  held,  the  greater  the  (artificial) 
pause  between  inspiration  sind  expiration,  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air.  Thus  by  increasing 
the  interval  between  two  expirations  to  100  seconds,  the  per- 
centage may  be  raised  to  7"5.  When  the  rate  of  breathing  remains 
the  same,  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  breathing  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  in  esich  breatn  is  lowered,  but  the  total  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  expired  in  a  given  time  is  increased.  Similarly, 
when  the  depth  of  breath  remains  the  same,  by  quickening  the 
rate  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  each  breath  is  lowered,  bat 
the  quantity  expired  in  a  given  time  is  increased. 

Taking,  as  we  have  done,  the  amount  of  tidal  air  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  chest  of  an  average  man  at  500  c.c,  such  a  person 
will  expire  about  22  c.c.  of  carbonic  arid  at  each  breath  ;  this, 
reckoning  the  rate  of  breathing  at  17  a  minute,  would  give  over 
.^0()  litres  of  carb<jnic  acid  for  the  day's  pro<iuction.  Actual  de- 
terminations however  g^ve  a  rather  smaller  total  than  this ;  thus 
in  a  series  of  experiments  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter,  the  total  daily  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  in  an  average 
man  was  found  to  be  800  grms.,  i.e.  rather  more  than  400  litres 
(406),  containing  2181  grms.  carbon,  and  .58 1'!)  grms.  oxygen,  the 
oxygen  which  actually  disappeared  from  the  inspired  air  at  the 
same  time  being  about  700  grms.  This  amount  it  should  be 
said  represents,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment 
was  conducted,  the  gases  given  out  and  taken  in,  not  by  the 
lungs  only,  but  by  the  whole  body;  but  the  amount  of  carlxmic 
acid  given  out  by  other  channels  than  the  lungs  is.  as  we  shall  see, 
very  slight  (10  grms.  or  even  les.s),  so  that  800  grms.  maybe  taken' 
as  the  average  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  an  average  man. 
The  quantity  however,  both  of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic 
acid  given  out,  is  subject  to  very  wide  variations ;  thus  in  the 
observations  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  daily  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  varied  from  686  to  1285  grms.,  and  that  of  the  oxygen 
from  594  to  1072  grms.  These  variations  and  their  causes  will  be 
discusse<l  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  nutrition. 

§  340.  When  the  total  quantity  of  tidal  air  given  mit  at  any 
expiration  is  compared  with  that  taken  in  at  the  corresponding 
inspiration,  it  is  found  that,  both  being  dried  and  measured  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure,  the  expired  air  is  less  in  voluma, 
than  the  mspired  air,  the  difference  amounting  to  about  ^th  or* 
j^th  of  the  volume  of  the  latter.  Hence,  when  an  animal  is  made 
to  breathe  in  a  confined  space,  the  air  is  absolutely  diminished  in 
volume.    The  approximate  equivalence  in  volume  between  inspired 
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and  expired  air  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  any  given 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  oxygen 
consumed  to  pnxJuce  it;  the  slight  falling  short  of  the  expired  air 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  all  the  oxygen  inspired  does  not 
reappear  in  the  carbonic  acid  expired,  some  having  formeti  within 
the  body  other  combinations. 

§  341.  Besides  carbonic  acid,  expired  air  contains  various 
substances  which  may  be  spoken  of  aa  impurities,  many  of  an 
unknown  nature,  and  all  in  -smalt  amounts.  Traces  of  ammonia 
have  been  detected  in  expired  air,  even  in  that  taken  directly 
from  the  trachea,  in  which  csise  its  presence  could  not  be  due 
to  decomposing  foixl  lingering  in  the  mouth.  When  the  expired 
air  is  condensed  by  being  conveyed  into  a  cofjled  receiver,  the 
aqueous  product  is  found  to  contain  organic  matter,  which,  from 
the  presence  of  micro-organisms,  introduced  in  the  inspired  air, 
is  very  apt  rapidly  to  putrefy.  The  organic  substances  thus 
shewn  to  be  present  in  the  expired  air  are  the  cause  in  part  of 
the  odour  of  the  breath.  Although  the  matter  ha.s  been  disputed 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  substances  are  of  a  poisonous 
nature,  either  poisonous  in  themselves  as  coming  direct  from  and 
produced  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  pulmonaiy  apparatus,  or 
poisonous  a.s  being  the  products  of  putrefactive  decomposition; 
for  various  animal  substances  and  fluids  give  rise  by  decomposition 
to  distinct  poisonous  products,  known  as  ptomaiiiefi,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  con.stituents  of  expired  air  are  of  an 
allied  nature.  The  presence  of  these  substances  probably  explains 
why,  although  an  atmosphere  containing  simply  1  p.c.  of  carbonic 
acid  (with  a  corre^sponding  diminution  of  oxygen)  has  very  little 
effect  on  the  animal  economy,  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  raised  to  1  p.c.  by  breathing,  is  highly  in- 
jurious. In  fact,  air  rendered  so  tar  impure  by  breathing  (to  be 
exact  we  ought  perhaps  to  say  "  living  in,"  since  something  may  be 
given  off'  by  the  skin,)  that  the  carbonic  acid  amounts  to  08  p.c.  is 
distinctly  unwholesome,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  a.s  of  the  accompanying  impurities.  Since  these  impurities  are 
of  unknown  nature  and  cannot  be  estimated,  the  easily  determined 
carbonic  acid   is   usually   taken   as  an  indirect  measure   of  their 

Eresence.  We  have  seen  that  the  avernge  man  loads,  at  each 
reath,  500  c.c.  of  air  with  carbonic  acid  to  the  extent  of  i  p.c.  He 
will  accordingly  at  each  breath  load  2  litres  to  the  extent  of  1  p.c. ; 
and  in  one  hour,  if  he  breathe  17  times  a  minute,  will  load  rather 
more  than  2000  litres  to  the  same  extent.  At  the  very  least  then 
a  man  ought  to  be  supplie<l  with  this  quantity  of  air  hourly  ;  and 
if  the  air  is  to  be  kept  fairly  wholesome,  that  is  with  the  carbonic 
acid  reduced  considerably  below  1  p.c,  he  should  have  even  more 
than  ten  times  as  much. 


SEC.  4.     THE    RESPIRATORY   CHANGES   IN   THE   BLOOD. 


§  342.  While  the  air  in  passing  in  and  out  of  the  hings  is 
thus  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  loaded  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbijnic  acid,  the  blood  as  it  streams  along  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  undergoes  important  correlative  changes. 
As  it  leaves  the  right  ventricle  it  is  venous  blood  of  a  dark  purple 
or  maroon  colour ;  when  it  falls  into  the  left  auricle  it  is  arterial 
blood  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue.  In  passing  through  the  capillaries 
of  the  body  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  is  again 
changed  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  condition.  We  have  to 
inquire,  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  by  what  means  is  the  venous  blood  changed  into 
arterial  in  the  lungs,  and  the  arterial  into  venous  in  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  what  relations  do  these  changes  in  the  blood  bear  to 
the  changes  in  the  air  which  we  have  already  studied  '< 

The  facts,  that  venous  blood  at  once  becomes  arterial  in 
appearance  on  being  exposed  to  or  shaken  up  with  air  or  oxygen, 
and  that  arterial  blotxl  becomes  venous  in  appearance  when  kept 
for  some  little  time  in  a  closed  ve.ssel,  or  when  submitted  to  a 
current   of  some   indifferent  gas  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen, 

Erepare  us  for  the  statement  that ^. the  fundamental  difference 
etween  venous  and  arterial  blocni  is  in  the  relative  prop<jrtion  of 
the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  contained  in  each.  From  both, 
a  certain  quantity  of  gas  can  be  extracted  by  means  which  do  not 
otherwise  materially  alter  the  constitution  of  the  blood ;  and  this 
gas  when  obtained  from  arterial  blood  is  found  to  contain  more 
oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid  than  that  obtained  from  venous 
bloixi.  This  is  the  real  differential  character  of  the  two  bloods; 
all  other  differences  are  either,  as  we  shall  see  to  be  the  case  with 
the  colour,  dependent  on  this,  or  are  unimportant  and  fluctuating. 
If  the  quantity  of  gas  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  mercurial 
air-pump  from  100  vols,  of  blood  be  measured  at  0°  C,  and  a 
pressure  of  760  mm.,  it  is  found  to  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to 
60  vols. 
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Fio,  73.    DuoBiifMATic  Iljlcbtiutiom  of  LuDwio'a  Mkbcorial  Oib-Ptmp. 


A  and  B  are  two  gla«s  globes,  conneoted  by  strong  india-rubb«r  tabes,  a  and  b, 
with  two  BLTnilar  glass  globes  A'  and  B'.  A  is  farther  connected  by  means  of  the 
stopcock  c  with  the  receiver  C  oontuining  the  blood  (or  other  6uid)  to  be  analysed, 
and  B  by  means  of  the  stopcock  d  and  the  tube  t  with  the  receiver  D  for  receiving 
the  gases.  A  and  B  are  also  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  stopcocks 
/  and  g,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  B  also  communicates  with  B'  by  the 
passage  g".  A'  and  B'  being  fall  of  mercury  and  the  cocks  k,  /,  g,  and  d  being  open 
bat  r  and  g'  closed,  on  raising  A'  by  means  of  the  palley  p  the  mercary  of  A'  fills  A, 
driving  out  the  air  contained  in  it,  into  B,  and  so  out  tbrongh  e.  When  the  mercury 
has  risen  above  g,  f  is  cloned,  and  g"  being  opened,  B'  is  in  turn  raised  till  B  is 
completely  filled  with  mercury,  all  the  air  previously  in  it  being  driven  out  through  e. 
Dpon  closing  d,  and  lowering  B',  the  whole  of  tlie  mercury  iu  B  falls  in  B',  and  a 
yaoDum  consequently  is  eslabUsbed  in  B.  On  closing  g',  but  opening  g,  /,  and  k  and 
lowering  A',  a  vacuum  is  similarly  established  in  A  and  in  the  junction  between 
A  and  B.  If  the  cock  c  be  now  opened  the  gases  of  the  blood  in  C  escape  into  the 
Taouam  of  A  and  B.  By  raising  A',  after  the  olosare  of  c,  and  opening  of  d,  the 
gases  80  set  free  are  driven  from  A  into  B,  and  by  the  raising  of  B'  from  B,  through 
e  into  the  receiver  D,  standing  over  mercury. 
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The  vacuum  produced  by  the  ordinary  mechanical  air-pump  is  in- 
sufficient to  extract  all  the  gas  from  blood.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  a  mercury  pump  capable  of  producing  a  large  Torricellian 
vacuum.  In  the  form  of  mercurial  pump  which  bears  Ludwig's  name 
(Fig.  73)  two  large  globea  of  glass,  one  fixed  and  the  other  moveable, 
are  connected  by  a  flexible  tube;  the  fixed  globe  is  made  to  com- 
municate by  nieaas  of  air-tight  stopcocks  alternately  with  a  receiver 
containing  the  blood,  and  with  a  receiver  to  collect  the  gas.  When  the 
moveable  globe  filled  with  mercury  is  raised  above  the  fixed  one,  the 
mercury  from  the  former  runs  into  and  completely  fills  the  latter,  the 
air  previously  present  being  driven  out.  After  adjusting  the  cocks,  the 
moveable  globe  is  then  depressed  thirty  inches  below  the  fixed  one, 
in  which  the  conse«|uent  fall  of  the  mercury  produces  an  almost 
complete  vacuum.  By  turning  the  proper  cock  this  vacuum  is  put  into 
connection  with  the  receiver  containing  the  blood,  which  thereupon  be- 
comes proportionately  exhausted.  By  again  adjusting  the  cocks  and 
once  more  elevating  the  moveable  globe,  the  gas  thus  extracted 
driven  out  of  the  fixed  globe  into  a  receiver.  The  vacuum  is  then 
once  more  established  and  the  operation  repeated  as  long  aa  gas  con- 
tinues to  be  given  off  from  the  blood. 

A  modified  form  of  pump  working  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
Ludwig,  but  involving  the  use  of  only  one  globe  to  be  made  vacuous  and 
one  moveable  reservoir  for  mercury,  has  been  constructed  by  Pttiiger. 
It  presents  several  advantages  over  the  one  just  described,  the  chief 
being  that  (i)  non-defibrinated  blood  may  be  used  for  the  extraction  of 
its  gases,  (ii)  the  vacuum  into  which  the  gases  are  evolved  is  large,  (iii) 
this  vacuum  is  kept  dry  by  being  connectod  laterally  with  a  vacuous 
chamber  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  details  of  its  construction  are 
however  complicated,  and  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  its  use  to  avoid 
breakage.  Of  later  years  a  simplified  form  of  pump  has  been  introduced 
for  laboratory  work.  It  was  first  used  by  Grebant  and  Paul  Bert,  and  is 
now  frequently  called  an  Alvergniat's  pump  from  the  name  of  its  present 
maker.     Fig.  74  gives  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  its  construction. 

il  is  a  glavSS  bulb  some  five  inches  in  diameter,  blown  on  to  a  glass 
tube  a  below  and  on  to  a  vertical  tube  b  above.  The  lower  end  of  a  is 
connected  by  a  thick-walled  india-nihber  tube  with  a  reservoir  for 
mercury  B,  which  can  l>e  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  string 
passing  over  a  pulley  c.  The  vertical  tube  b  is  thickened  at  one  place, 
and  into  this  thickened  portion  a  three-way  tAp  d  is  ground.  The 
upper  end  of  b  is  prolonged  (above  the  three-way  tap)  into  a  tine  point. 
This  point  passes  by  a  tight  joint  through  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  «, 
which  can  be  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  over  which  a  receiver  /, 
tilled  with  mercury  for  the  collection  of  the  gases,  can  be  inverted.  A 
tulie  g  fused  on  laterally  to  one  opening  of  the  three-way  tap  d  placeal 
the  latter  in  connection  with  a  thick-walled  Woulff's  bottle  C  con- 
taining a  layer  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  second  tubulure  of  this 
bottle  is  similarly  connected  by  an  elastic  tube  with  the  vessel  D,  into 
which  blood  or  other  fluid  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  the  tap  A. 
All  the  moveable  joints  of  the  apparatus  are  protected  by  india-rubber 
tul>es  into  which  water  can  be  poured,  and  a  metal  casing  round  the 
tap  d,  which  may  also  be  tilled  with  water,  similarly  prevents  the 
potisibility  of  any  leakage  here. 
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The  pump  is  used  as  follows.     By  placing  the  tap  d  in  the  position 
shewn  in  the  figure  and  raising  B,  the  bulb  A  may  be  tilled  with  mercury 


Fio.   74.     Diagram  or  ALVzaoNiAT's  Pduf. 


up  to  the  top,  the  contained  air  being  expelled  through  the  upper  end 
of  6.  By  ft  slight  turn  of  the  tap  all  connection  between  A  and 
either  the  tube  g  or  the  upper  part  of  b  may  be  cut  off,  and  on  lowering 
B  a  vacuum  is  established  in  the  bulb  A  and  part  of  the  tube  a.  A 
may  now  be  connected  by  the  tap  d  with  the  tube  g,  and  hence  with  C 
and  D,  and,  A  being  closed,  a  partial  vacuum  is  established  in  C  and  D. 
By  mean.s  of  the  tap  d  the  air  in  A  may  be  cut  ofiF  from  9,  and  on 
rai.sing  B  and  placing  the  plug  of  rf  as  shewn  in  the  figure  this  air  may 
be  expelled  through  the  upper  end  of  h.  By  slightly  turning  d  and 
lowering  B  a  vacuum  is  again  esUiblished  in  A,  and  a.s  before  a  further 
portion  of  air  in  C  and  D  may  be  allowed  to  pass  over  into  A  and  the 
vacuum  in  D  and  C  increasefl.  In  this  way  all  tlie  air  in  D  can 
be  extracted,  the  final  stageii  being  facilitated  by  the  admission  of  a 
little  water  into  D,  the  last  traces  of  air  being  driven  over  into  A  by 
the  rush  of  vapour  from  the  water.  A  known  volume  of  bloo<l  having 
been  collected  over  mercury  in  a  small  tube  is  now  allowed  to  enter  D 
through  the  tap  A  and  yields  up  its  gases  to  the  vacuum.    A  repetition 
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of  the  prooeasM  by  which  the  air  in  D  was  originally  extracted  will  now 
remove  the  gase«  which  have  l)een  given  off  from  the  known  voltune  of 
blood,  the  only  difference  being  that  now  the  tube  y  tilled  with  mercury 
is  invertefl  in  the  trough  «  over  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  6.  In  this 
way  the  gases  originally  In  D  are  not  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  as 
was  the  case  when  the  apparatus  was  being  originally  made  vacuous, 
but  are  collected  in  /  for  subsequent  analysis.  During  the  extraction 
of  the  gases  from  the  blood  the  bulb  D  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
water,  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  gases  and,  by  causing  the  formation 
of  large  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour,  to  sweep  the  gases  rapidly  over 
into  A.  The  sulphuric  acid  chamber  C  dries  the  vacuum  before  the 
admission  of  the  blood  into  I),  and  hence  makes  it  more  perfect  and 
causes  the  most  complete  and  rapid  evolution  of  gases  from  the  blood. 

The  average  composition  of  the  gas  thus  obtained  from  each  of 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  (the  arterial  blood  being  taken  from  a  laive 
artery,  and  the  venous  bloo<J  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart)  \s, 
stated  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 

From  100  vols.  may  be  obtained 

Of  oxygen,  of  csrbonic  acid,  of  nitrogen. 

Of  Arterial  Blood,       20  vols.  40  vols.  1  to  2  vols. 

Of  Venous  Blood.       8  to  12  vols.  46  vols.  I  to  2  vols, 

all  measured  at  760  mm.  and  0'  C. 

That  is  to  say,  venous  blood,  as  compared  with  arterial  blood, 
contains  8  to  1 2  p.c.  less  oxygen  and  6  p.c.  more  carbonic  acid.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  arterial  blood  from 
whatever  artery  taken  has  always  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  gases,  or  at  all  event*  the  .same  amount  of  oxygen,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  venous  blood,  even  when  taken  from  the  same  vein, 
may  vary  a  good  deal,  still  more  so  when  it  is  taken  from  different 
veins.     The  reason  of  this  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  relations  of  each  of  these 
gases  separately. 

The  relations  of  Oxygen  in  the  Blood. 

§  343.  When  a  liquid  such  as  water  is  e.xpoeed  to  an 
atmosphere  containing  a  gas  such  as  oxygen,  some  of  the  oxygen 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  will  be  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  which  is  so  absorbed  will  depend 
on  the  pres*sure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  above ;  the 
greater  tne  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  the  larger  the  amount  which 
will  be  absoroed.  If  the  pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere  remain 
the  same,  at  760  mm.  of  mercury  for  instance  (the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure),  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  So  that  with  an  atmosphere  remain- 
ing at  any  given  pressure  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  will 
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depend  on  the  quantity  present  in  that  atmosphere.  If  on  the 
other  hand  water,  aln^ady  containing  a  good  deal  of  oxygen  dis- 
solved in  it.  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing  little  or  no 
oxygen,  the  oxygen  will  escape  from  the  water  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  oxygen,  in  fact,  which  is  di.>*.solved  in  the  water,  like  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  above,  stands  at  a  cei-tain  pres.sure,  the 
amount  of  pressure  depending  ijn  the  quantity  dissolved ;  and 
when  water  containing  oxygen  dissolved  in  it  is  exposed  to  any 
atmosphere,  the  re,sult,  that  is,  whether  the  oxygen  escajjes  from 
the  water  into  the  atmosphere,  or  passes  from  the  atmosphere  into 
the  water,  depends  on  whether  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
water  is  greater  or  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  when  water  is  exposed  to  oxygen,  the  oxygen 
either  escapes  or  is  absorbed  until  equilibrium  is  established 
between  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  ab«ve  and 
the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  water  below.  This  result  is,  as 
far  as  mere  absorption  and  escape  are  concerned,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  what  other  ga.ses  are  present  in  the  water  or  in  tlie 
atmosphere.  Su})pose  a  half-litre  of  water  was  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  two-litre  Ha.sk,  and  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  flask 
above  the  water  was  one-thiiri  oxygen ;  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference, as  far  as  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  water  wbu* 
concerned,  whether  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  atmosphere 
was  carbonic  acid,  or  nitrogen,  or  hj'drogen,  or  whether  the  space 
above  the  water  was  a  vacuum  fillefl  to  one-third  with  pure 
oxygen.  Hence  it  is  .said  that  the  absor|)tion  of  any  gas  depends 
on  the  partial  pressure  of  that  gas  in  the  atmosjjhere  to  which 
the  liquid  is  exposed.  This  is  tnie  not  only  of  oxygen  and 
water,  but  of  all  gases  and  liquids  which  do  not  enter  into 
chemical  combination  with  each  other.  Different  liquifls  will  of 
course  absorb  different  gases  with  differing  readine.ss;  but,  with 
the  same  gas  and  the  same  liquid,  the  amount  absorbed  will 
depend  directly  on  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  overlying 
space.  It  should  be  added  that  the  process  is  much  influenced 
by  temperature.  Hence,  to  state  the  matter  generally,  the  ab- 
sorption of  any  gas  by  any  liquid  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  gas,  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  both  stand. 

Now  it  might  be  supposed,  and  indeed  was  once  siipposed, 
that  the  oxygen  in  the  blo<xl  was  simply  di.s.s<3lved  b)'  the  blood. 
If  this  were  so.  then  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  any- 
given  quantity  of  blood  exposed  to  any  given  atmosphere,  ought 
to  rise  and  fall  steadily  and  regularly  as  the  partial  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  that  atmosphere  is  increased  or  diminished ;  the 
absorption  (or  escape)  of  oxygen  ought  U>  foll<;iw  what  is 
known  as  the  Henry-Dalton  law  of  pressures.  But  this  is 
found  not  to  be  the  case.  If  we  expose  blood  containing  little  or 
no  oxygen  to  a  succession  of  atmospheres  containing  increasing 
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quantities  of  oxygen,  we  find  that  at  first  there  is  a  very  rapid 
absorption   of  the   available    oxygen,   and    then    this    somewhat 
suddenly  ceases  or  becomes  very  small ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand 
we  submit  arterial  blood  to  successively  diminishing  pressures,  we 
find   that   for  a   long  time  very  little    oxygen    is   given   off,   and 
then  suddenly  the  escape  becomes  very  rapid.     The  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  blood  does  not  follow  the  genera!   law   of  absorption 
according  to  pr(*isure.     The  phenomena  on  the  other  hand  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  in  some  particular  com- 
bination   with    a  substance  or  some   substances   present    in    the 
blood,  the  combination  being  of  such  a  kind  that  it  holds  good 
during  a  lowering  of  pressure  down  to  a  certain  limit,  and  that 
then  dissociation  readily  occurs :    we  may  add  that  this   limit   is 
very  closely  dependent  on  temperature.     It  is,  however,  not  to  be 
supposed  that  as  the  pressure  is  lowered,  no  oxygen  whatever  is 
given  off  from  the  substance  until  a  certain  point  is  reached,  and 
that  at  that  point  the  whole  store  is  in  an  instant  dissociated,  no 
more  remaining  to  be  given  off.     The  case  is  rather  that  while 
pressure  is  being  lowered  down  to  a  certain  point,  no  appreciable 
dissociation  takes  place,  and  that  then  having  begim  it  increases 
rapidly  with  each  further  lowering  of  pressure  until  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  is  given  off.     During  this  narrow  range,  between  the 
first  beginning  to  give  off  oxygen  and  the  completion  of  the  giving 
off,  the  compound  of  the  oxygen  with  the  substance  or  substances 
may  be  spoken   of  as    partly,  that   is   more   or    le.ss,  disswiated. 
What  is  the  substance  or  what  are  the  substances  with  which  the 
oxygen  is  thus  peculiarly  combined  ? 

If  senim,  free  from  red  corpuscles,  be  used  in  such  absorption 
experiments,  it  is  found  that,  as  compared  with  the  entij-e  bloofl, 
very  little  oxygen  is  absorbed,  about  as  much  as  would  be 
absorbcfl  by  the  same  quantity  of  water ;  and  such  as  is  absorbed 
does  follow  the  law  of  pressures.  In  natural  arterial  blood  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  be  obtained  fnjm  serum  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  it  does  not  amount  to  half  a  volume  in  one  hundred 
volumes  of  the  entire  blood  to  which  the  serum  belonged.  It  in 
evident  that  the  oxygen  which  is  present  in  bUxxi  is  in  some  way 
or  other  peculiarly  connected  with  the  red  cor{)uscles.  Now  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  presence  of 
hfemoglobin.  We  have  already  seen  (§  24)  that  this  constitutes 
90  per  cent,  of  the  dried  red  corpuscles.  There  can  be  d  priori 
little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  .substance  with  which  the 
oxygen  is  associated ;  and  to  the  properties  of  this  body  we  must 
therefore  direct  our  attention. 

§  344.  Hvenioglubin.  When  separated  from  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  .serum,  hasmoglobin  appears  as  a  substance,  either 
amorphous  or  crj-stalline,  readily  soluble  in  water  (especially  in 
warm  water)  and  in  serum. 

Since  haemoglobin  is  soluble  in  serum,  and  since  the  identity  of  the 
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crystals  observed  occasionally  within  the  coq>uscle.s  with  those  obtained 
in  otlier  ways  shews  that  the  hffmoj»lf>bin  as  it  exists  in  the  corpuscle  is 
the  same  thing  as  that  which  is  artificially  prepared  from  blood,  it  is 
evident  that  some  peculiar  relationship  between  the  stroma  and  the 
haemoglobin  must,  in  natural  blood,  keep  the  latter  from  being  dissolved 
by  the  serum.  Hence  in  preparing  hferaoglobin  it  is  necessary  first  of 
all  t-o  break  up  this  connection  and  to  set  the  hemoglobin  free  from 
the  corpuscles.  This  may  lie  done  by  the  addition  of  water,  of  ether, 
of  chloroform  or  of  bile  salts,  or  by  repeatedly  freezing  and  thawing ; 
blood  so  treated  becomes  'laky,'  cf.  g  24.  It  is  also  of  advantjige 
previously  to  remove,  by  the  centrifuge,  for  instance,  the  alkaline 
serum  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  operate  only  on  the  red  cor[iuscle8. 
The  stroma  and  haemoglobin  teing  thus  separated,  a  solution  of  hB?nio- 
globin  is  the  result.  The  alkalinity  of  the  solution,  when  pre.sent,  Iwing 
reduced  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  solvent 
power  of  the  aqueous  medium  being  diminished  by  the  addition  of  one- 
fourth  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  the  mixture,  set  aside  in  a  temperature  of 
0°  C.  in  order  still  further  to  reduce  the  solubility  of  the  hiemoglobin, 
readily  crystallizes,  when  the  blood  used  is  that  of  the  dog,  cat,  horse, 
rat,  guinea-pig,  &c.  In  the  case  of  the  dog  indeed  it  is  simply  sufficient 
to  add  ether  carefully  to  the  blood  until  it  just  becomes  'laky,'  and  then 
to  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place;  the  mixture  soon  becomes  a  mass  of 
crystals.  The  crystals  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  re-dissolved  in 
water  and  re-crystallized. 

Hfemoglobin  from  the  blood  of  the  rat,  guinea-pig,  squirrel, 
htnlgfhog,  horse,  cat,  dog,  gooj^e,  and  some  other  animals,  crystal- 
lizes reanily,  the  crystals  being  generally  slender  tour-sided  prisms. 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  and  often  appearing  quite 
acicutar.  The  crystals  from  the  blood  of  the  guinea- pig  are 
octahedral,  but  also  belong  to  the  rhombic  system ;  those  of  the 
squirrel  are  eix-sided  plates.  The  bkjod  of  the  ox,  .sheep,  rabbit, 
pig,  and  man,  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  Why  these  differencejj 
exist  is  not  known.  Not  only  the  amount  of  water  of  crysUilliza- 
tion,  but  even  the  actual  composition  differs  in  the  crystals  obtained 
from  different  animals.  In  the  dog,  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  crystals  has  been  given  as  C.  53-85,  H.  7'32,  N.  16-17,  0.  21-84, 
8.  0-39,  Fe.  -43,  with  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  water  of  cry.stallization.  It 
will  thus  be  .seen  that  hfpmoglobin  conUiins,  in  addition  to  the 
other  elements  usually  present  in  protcid  substances,  a  certain 
amount  of  iron  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  element  iron  is  a  distinct  part 
of  the  hajmoglobin  molecule  :  a  fact  which  of  itself  renders  htemo- 
globin  remarkable  among  the  chemical  substances  present  in  the 
animal  body. 

§  345.  The  crystals,  when  seen  in  a  sufficiently  thick  layer 
under  the  microscope,  have  the  same  bright  scarlet  colour  as 
arterial  blood  has  to  the  naked  eye ;  when  seen  in  a  mass  they 
naturally  appear  darker.  An  aqueou.s  solution  of  haemoglobin, 
obtained  by  dissolving  purified  crystals  in  distilled  water,  has  also 
the  same  bright  arterial  colour.     A  tolerably  dilute  solution  placed 
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before  the  spectroscope  is  found  to  ab8t>rb  certain  rays  of  light  in 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  manner.  A  portion  of  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  is  absorbed,  as  is  also  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
blue  end;  but  what  is  most  striking  is  the  presence  of  two 
strongly  marked  absorption  bands,  l}Tng  between  the  solar  lines  D 
and  E.  (See  Fig.  75.)  Of  these  the  one  towards  the  red  side, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  band  a,  is  the  thinnest,  but  the 
most  intense,  and  in  extremely  dilute  solutions  (Fig.  75,  1)  is  the 
only  one  visible;  its  middle  lies  at  some  little  di.stance  to  the  blue 
side  of  Z).  Its  position  may  be  more  exactly  defined  by  expressing 
it  in  wave-lengths.  As  is  well  known  the  rays  of  light  which 
make  up  the  spectrum  differ  in  the  length  of  their  waves,  diminish- 
ing from  the  red  end,  where  the  waves  are  longest,  to  the  blue  end, 
where  they  are  shortest.  Thus  Fraunhofer's  line  D  corresponds 
to  rays  having  a  wave-length  of  5894  millionths  of  a  millimeter. 
Using  the  same  unit,  the  centre  of  this  absorption  band  a  of  ha?mo- 

flobin  corresponds  to  the  wave-length  .578;  as  may  be  seen  in 
'ig.  75,  where  however  the  numbers  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
indicate  only  100,000  of  a  millimeter.  The  other,  sometimes  called 
/S,  much  broader,  lies  a  little  to  the  red  side  of  E,  its  blueward 
edge,  even  in  moderately  dilute  solutions  (Fig.  75,  2)  coming  clo.se 
up  to  that  line;  its  centre  corresponds  to  about  wave-length  5.39. 
Eiich  band  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  thins  away  at 
the  edges.  These  two  absorption  bands  are  extremely  character- 
istic of  a  solution  of  hsemoglobin.  Even  in  very  dilute  solutions 
both  bands  are  visible  (they  may  be  .seen  in  a  thickness  of  1  cm. 
in  a  solution  containing  1  gi'm.  of  htemoglobin  in  10  litres  of 
water),  and  that  when  scarcely  any  of  the  extreme  red  end,  and 
very  little  of  the  blue  end,  is  cut  off.  They  then  appear  not  only 
faint  but  narrow.  As  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  increased, 
the  bands  broaden,  and  become  more  intense;  at  the  same  time 
both  the  red  end,  and  .still  more  the  blue  end,  of  the  whole 
spectrum,  are  encroached  upon  (Fig.  75,  3).  This  may  go  on  uutil 
the  two  absorption  bands  become  fused  together  into  one  broad  baud 
(Fig.  75,  4).  The  only  rays  of  light  which  then  pas.s  through  the 
haemoglobin  solution  are  those  in  the  green  between  the  blueward 
edge  of  the  united  bands  and  the  general  absorption  which  is  now 
rapidly  advancing  from  the  blue  end,  and  those  in  the  red  between 
the  united  bands  and  the  general  absorption  at.  the  red  end.  If 
the  solution  be  still  further  increased  in  strength,  the  interval  on 
the  l>lue  side  of  the  united  bands  becumes  absorbed  also,  so  that 
the  only  rays  which  pass  through  are  the  red  rays  lying  to  the  red 
side  of  D:  these  are  the  last  to  disappear,  and  hence  the  natural 
red  colour  of  the  solution  as  seen  by  transnutted  light.  Exactly 
the  same  appearances  are  seen  when  crystals  of  hemoglobin  are 
examined  with  a  rnicrospectroscope.  They  are  also  .seen  when 
arterial  blood  itself  (diluted  with  .saline  solutions  .so  that  the 
corpuscles  remain  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible)  is  examined 
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Fio.    76.     (After  Preyer   and   Gamgee.)     Tag    Spkctra  or    OxY-HjiMOOLOBnt   in 

DITf  BREST     On^UES     Or     CONCENTIIATION,    OK     (bBUU011»)    HjEKOOLOBIK     AND    OF 

Gaboon  ic-Oxioe-  Ha  moolobd). 
1  to  4.     SolatioD  of  Oxy- Hmmoglobin  containing  (1)  less  than  -01  p.c,  (2)  -W  p.c, 
(3]  -37  p.c,  (4)  -8  p.c. 

5.  „        ,,     (reduced)  HEemoglobia  containing  about  -2  p.c. 

6.  „        „    carbonic  oxide  Hsinoglobin. 

In  each  of  the  six  oasea  the  layer  brought  before  the  spectroscope  was  1  cm.  in 
thickness.  The  letters  {A,  a  &c.)  indicate  Fraunbofer'a  lines,  and  the  figures  wave- 
lengths expressed  in  lilO.OOOth  of  a  millimeter. 
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with  the  spcctrosco{)e,  as  well  as  when  a  drop  of  blood,  which  from 
the  necessary  exposure  to  air  is  always  arterial,  is  examined  with 
the  niici-ospectroscope.  In  fact,  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  is 
the  spectrum  of  normal  arterial  blood. 

§  346.  When  cry.stals  of  haemoglobin,  prepared  in  the  way 
described  above,  are  subjected  to  the  vacuum  of  the  mercurial  air- 
pump,  they  give  off  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  change  in  colour.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  given  off  is 
said  to  be  definite;  thus  1  grm.  of  the  crystals  of  dog's  blood  gives  oft" 
1'59  c.cm.  of  oxygen  measured  at  760  mm.  Hg  and  0°  C.  It  has 
been  tirged  however  that,  even  in  the  same  blood,  there  may  exist 
different  kinds,  so  to  speak,  of  haemoglobin,  each  giving  off  a 
different  amount  of  oxygen.  Be  this  a.s  it  may,  there  remains  the 
fact  that  the  crystals  of  hH?moglobin,  over  and  above  the  oxygen 
which  enters  intimately  into  the  composition  of  the  molecule 
(and  which  alone  is  given  in  the  elemeutar)'  composition  previously 
stated),  contain  another  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  is  in  loose 
combination  only,  and  which  may  be  dissociated  from  them  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  sufficiently  low  pressure.  The  change  of 
colour  which  ensues  when  this  loasely  combined  oxygen  is  removed, 
is  characteristic ;  the  crystals  become  darker  and  more  of  a  purple 
hue,  and  at  the  same  time  dichroic,  so  that  while  the  thicker  ridges 
are  purple,  the  thin  edges  appear  greenish. 

An  ordinary  solution  of  hoemoglobin,  like  the  crystals  fi-om 
which  it  is  fonned,  contains  a  definite  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
a  similarly  peculiar  loose  combination ;  this  oxygen  it  also  gives 
up  when  subjected  in  the  air-pump  to  a  sufficiently  low  pressure, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  of  a  purplish  hue.  This  loosely 
combined  oxygen  may  also  be  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  or  other  indifferent  gas  through  the  solution ;  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  acts  like  an  oxygen-vacuum  to  the  hasmo- 
globin  and  thus  dis.s^)ciation  is  effected.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  since,  as  we  shall  see,  being  an 
acid  it  acts  in  another  way  on  the  htemoglobin.  The  oxygen  may 
also  be  removed  from  the  haemoglobin  not  only  by  physical  but 
also  by  chemical  numn.s,  as  by  the  use  of  reducing  agents.  Thus 
if  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide  or  of  an  alkaline  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  kept  from  precipitation  by  the  presence  of 
tartaric  acid,  be  added  to  a  solution  of  ha-moglobin,  or  even  to  an 
unpurified  solution  of  blood  corpuscles  such  as  is  afforded  bj'  the 
washings  from  a  blood  clot,  the  oxygen  in  loose  combination  with 
the  hcemoglobin  is  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  re<iucing 
agent.  This  may  be  recognised  at  once,  by  the  characteristic 
change  of  colour;  from  a  bright  scarlet  the  .solution  becomes  of  a 
purplish  claret  colour,  when  seen  in  any  thickness,  but  greenish 
when  sufficiently  thin:  the  colour  of  the  reduced  solution  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  crjstals  from  which  the  loose  oxygen  has  been 
removed  by  the  air-pump. 
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Examined  by  the  spectroscope,  this  reduced  solution,  orsohition 
of  reduced  Ixmnofflobin,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  offers  a  spectrum 
(Fig.  75,  5)  very  different  from  that  of  the  unreduced  solution. 

The  two  absorption  bands  have  tli.sjippeared,  and  in  their  place 
there  is  .seen  a  single,  much  brotuier,  but  at  the  same  time  much 
fainter  band,  who.se  middle  occupies  a  position  about  midway 
between  the  two  absorption  bands  of  the  unreduced  solution, 
though  the  redward  edge  of  the  band  shades  away  rather  farther 
towards  the  red  than  does  the  other  edge  towards  the  blue;  its 
centre  corresponds  to  about  wave  length  555.  At  the  same  time 
the  general  absoqition  of  the  spectrum  is  different  from  that  of 
the  unreduced  solution;  less  of  the  blue  end  is  absorbed.  Even 
when  the  solutions  become  tolerably  concentrated,  many  of  the 
bluish-green  rays  to  the  blue  side  of  the  single  band  still  pass 
through.  Hence  the  difference  in  colour  between  haemoglobin 
which  retains  the  hmsely  combined  oxygen',  and  hemoglobin 
which  hiis  lost  its  oxygen  and  become  reduced.  In  tolerably 
concentrated  solutions,  or  tolerably  thick  layers,  the  former  lets 
through  the  red  and  the  orange-yellow  rays,  the  latter  the  red  and 
the  bluish-green  rays.  Accordingly,  the  one  appears  scarlet,  the 
other  purple.  In  dilute  solution.s,  or  in  a  thin  layer,  the  reduced 
hsemoglobin  lots  through  so  much  of  the  green  rays  that  they 
preponderate  over  the  refl,  and  the  resulting  impression  is  one  of 
green.  In  the  unreduced  hsemoglobin  or  oxyhaemoglobin,  the 
potent  yellow  which  is  blocked  out  in  the  reduced  htemoglobin, 
makes  itself  felt,  so  that  a  very  thin  layer  of  oxyhaenioglobin,  a.s  in 
a  single  corpuscle  seen  under  the  micro-scope,  appears  yellow 
rather  than  i-ed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  we  speak  of  reduced 
hffimoglobin  (or  more  briefly  hfemoglobin ),  with  a  purple  colour 
and  a  characteristic  one-banded  sjjectrum,  we  mean  hijemogtobin 
which  has  lost  all  its  lixisely  associated  oxygen.  If  a  quantity  of 
oxyhsemoglobin  be  expo-sed  to  an  insufficiently  low  pressure,  or  to 
the  action  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the  reducing  action,  it 
gives  np  a  part  only  of  its  oxygen ;  it  is  only  partly  reduced. 
Such  a  partly  reduced  solution  still  shews  the  two  bands  of 
oxyh.Tmoglobin. 

§  347.  When  the  hsemoglobin  -solution  (or  crystal)  which  ha>< 
lost  its  oxygen  by  the  action  either  of  the  air-pump  or  of  a  reducing 
agent  or  by  the  pa.ssage  of  an  indifferent  gas,  is  exposed  t<.>  air 
containing  oxygen,  an  ab.sorption  of  oxygen  at  once  takes  place. 
If  sufficient  oxygen  be  present,  the  hsemoglobin  seizes  upon 
.sufficient  oxygen  to  obtain  its  full  complement,  each  gramme 
taking  up  in  combination  lo9  r.cm.  of  oxygen;  if  there  be  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  the  hoemoglobm  still  remains  partly 

1  For  brevity's  uke  we  ma;  call  the  bamoglobin  containing  oxygen  in  Inoae 
combination,  oxykiimoglobin,  and  the  hwrnoKlobin  from  which  thisi  loosely  combined 
oxygen  has  been  removed,  lednced  bEemoglobin  or  simply  hajmoglobin. 
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reduced  ;  or  perhaps  we  may  say  that  a  part  only  of  the  hwmo- 

flobin  gets  its  allowance  while  the  remainder  continues  reduced, 
f  the  amount  of  oxygen  be  sufficient,  the  solution  (or  crystal),  as 
it  takes  up  the  oxygen,  regains  its  bright  scarlet  colour  and  its 
characteristic  absorption  spectrum,  the  smgle  band  being  replaced 
by  the  two.  Thus  if  a  solution  of  oxyhsemoglubin  in  a  test- 
tube,  after  being  reduced  by  the  action  of  a  drop  ur  two  of 
ammonium  sulphide  solution  and  thus  shewing  the  purple  colour 
and  the  single  band,  be  shaken  up  with  air,  the  bright  scarlet 
colour  at  once  returns,  and  when  the  fluid  is  placed  before  the 
spectroscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  single  faint  broad  band  of  the 
reduce<i    hiemoglobin    has    wholly   disappearefl,    and    that    in    its 

[)lace  are  the  two  sharp  thinuer  bands  of  the  o.xyhienioglobin.  If 
eft  to  stand  in  the  test-tube  the  quantity  of  reducing  agent  still 
present  is  generally  sufficient  again  to  rob  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
oxygen  thus  newly  acquire*!,  and  soon  the  scarlet  hue  fades  back 
agam  into  the  purple,  the  two  bands  giving  place  to  the  one. 
Another  shake  and  exposure  to  air  will  however  again  bring  back 
the  scarlet  hue  and  the  two  btinils ;  and  once  more  these  may  dis- 
appear. In  fact,  a  few  drops  of  the  reducing  fluid  will  allow  this 
game  of  haemoglobin  taking  oxygen  from  the  air  and  giving  it  up 
to  the  reducer  to  be  played  over  and  over  again ;  at  each  turn  of 
the  game  the  colour  shifts  from  scarlet  to  purple,  and  from  purple 
to  scarlet,  while  the  two  bands  exchange  for  the  one,  and  the  one 
for  the  two. 

§  348.  Colour  of  Venous  and  A  rtenal  Blood.  Evidently  we 
have  in  the.se  properties  of  hiemoglobin  an  explanation  of  at  least 
one-half  of  the  great  respiratorj'  process,  and  they  teach  us  the 
meaning  of  the  change  of  colour  which  takes  place  when  venous 
blood  becomes  arterial  or  arterial  venous. 

In  venous  blood,  as  it  issues  from  the  right  ventricle,  the 
oxygen  present  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  wholly  the  hiemoglobin 
of  the  red  CDrpu.scles ;  the  hfemoglubin  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
reduced,  hence  the  purple  colour  of  venous  blood.  When  ordinary 
venous  bl(X)d,  dilutetl  without  acce.ss  of  oxygen,  i.s  brought  before 
the  spectn>8cope,  the  two  bands  of  oxyhajmoglobin  are  seen.  This 
is  explained  by  the  ftict  that  in  partly  rcducetl  haemoglobin,  which 
we  may  conveniently  regard  as  a  nnxture  of  o-xyha-moglobin  and 
(reduced)  hiemoglobin,  the  two  sharp  bands  of  the  former  are 
always  much  more  readily  seen  than  the  much  fainter  band  of  the 
latter.  Now  in  ordinar}'  venous  blood  there  is  always  some  loose 
oxygen,  removable  by  diminished  pressure  or  otherwise  ;  the  haemo- 
globin is  only  partly  reduced,  there  is  always  some,  indeed  a 
considerable  quantity,  of  oxyhsemoglobin  as  well  as  (reiluced) 
haemoglobin.  It  is  only  under  special  circumstances,  as  for  instance 
after  death  by  what  we  shall  presently  speak  of  as  asphyxia,  that 
all  the  loose  oxygen  of  the  blood  disappears;  and  then  the  two 
bands  of  the  oxyhs^raoglobin  vanish  too.     If  even  only  a  small 
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quantity  of  o.xygen  be  present  so  distinct  are  the  two  bands  that  a 
wlution  of  completely  reduced  haemoglobin  may  be  used  as  a  teat 
for  the  presence  of  oxygen ;  if  oxygen  be  present  in  any  fluid 
to  which  the  reducetl  nsenioglobin  is  added,  the  single  band 
immediately  gives  way  to  the  two  band.s  of  oxyhajmoglobin. 

As  the  venous  blood  passes  through  the  capitlarie.s  of  the  lungs, 
this  reduced  haemoglobin  takes  from  the  pulmonary  air  it.s  comple- 
ment of  oxygen,  all  or  neai'ly  all  the  hieinoglobin  of  the  red 
corpuscles  becomes  oxyhBemoglobin,  and  the  purple  colour  forthwith 
shifts  into  scarlet.  For  careful  observations  shew  that  the  hiBtno- 
globin  of  arterial  blood  is  saturated  or  nearly  saturated  with 
oxygen ;  it  prnbably  falls  short  of  complete  saturation  by  about 
1  vol.  of  oxygen  in  100  vols,  of  bltMid.  By  increasing  the  pressure 
of  the  oxygen,  an  additional  quantity  may  be  driven  mto  the  blood, 
but  this,  after  the  haemoglobin  has  become  completely  saturated, 
is  effected  by  simple  absorption.  The  quantity  so  added  is 
extremely  small  compared  with  the  total  quantity  combined  with 
the  hajmoglobin. 

Passing  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  capillaries  of  the  tissues 
the  oxyhaemoglobin  gives  up  some  of  its  oxygen  to  the  ti-ssues, 
becoming,  in  part,  reduced  haemoglobin,  and  the  blotxi  in  conse- 
rquence  becomes  once  more  venous,  with  a  purple  hue.  Q^hus  thty 
\  red  corpuscles  by  virtue  of  their  haemoglobin  are  emphatically^ 
V oxygen-carriei^  Undergoing  no  intrinsic  change  in  it.self,  the* 
hsemoglobin  combines  in  the  lungs  with  oxygen,  which  it  carries  to 
the  tissues;  these,  more  greedy  of  oxygen  than  itself,  rob  it  of 
its  charge,  and  the  reduced  haemoglobin  nun-ies  back  to  the  lungs 
in  the  venous  blood  for  another  portion.  The  change  from  venous 
to  arterial  blood  is  then  in  part  (for  as  we  shall  see  there  are  other 
events  as  well)  a  peculiar  combination  of  haemoglobin  with  oxygen, 
while  the  change  from  arterial  to  venous  is,  in  part  also,  a  reduc- 
tion of  oxyhaemoglobin ;  and  the  difference  of  colour  between 
venous  and  arterial  blood  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  fact  that 
the  reduced  h;emoglobin  of  the  funner  is  of  purple  colour,  while 
the  oxyhtemoglobin  of  the  latter  is  of  a  scarlet  colour. 

There  may  be  other  causes  of  the  change  of  colour,  but  these 
are  wholly  subsidiary  and  unimportant.  When  a  corpuscle  swells, 
its  refractive  power  is  diminished,  and  in  consequence  the  number 
of  rays  which  pass  into  and  are  absorbed  by  it  are  increased  at  the 
expense  of  tho.se  reflected  from  its  surface ;  anything  therefure 
which  swells  the  corpuscles,  such  as  the  addition  of  water,  tends  to 
darken  blood,  and  anything,  such  as  a  concentrated  saline  solution, 
which  causes  the  corpuscles  to  shrink,  tend.s  to  brighten  blood. 
Carbonic  acid  has  apparently  some  influence  in  swelling  the 
coi-pu.scles,  and  therefore  may  aid  in  darkening  the  venous  blood. 

§  349.  We  have  spoken  of  the  combination  of  harnoglobin 
with  oxygen  as  being  a  peculiar  one.  The  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  facts  that  the  oxygen  may  be  as.sociated  an<l  dissociated,  with- 
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out  any  general  disturbance  of  the  molecule  of  hsemoglobin,  anr! 
that  dissociation  may  be  brought  about  very  readily.  Haemoglobin 
combines  in  a  wholly  similar  manner  with  other  gaees.  If  carbonic 
oxide  (monoxide)  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  a 
change  of  colour  takes  place,  a  peculiar  bluish  tinge  making  its  ap- 
pearance. At  the  same  time  the  spectrum  is  altered ;  two  bands 
are  stiti  visible,  but  on  accurate  measurement  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  placed  more  towards  the  blue  end  than  are  the  otherwise 
similar  bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin  (see  Fig.  75, 6);  their  centres  corre- 
sponding respectively  to  about  wave-length.s  572  and  533,  while 
those  of  oxyhaemoglobin  as  we  have  seen  correspond  to  578  and 
539.  When  a  known  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  sent  through 
a  hjpmoglobin  solution,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  a 
certain  amount  of  the  ga.s  has  been  retained,  an  equal  volume  of 
oxygen  appearing  in  its  place  in  the  gas  which  issues  from  the 
solution.  If  the  solution  so  treated  be  crystallized,  the  crystals 
will  have  the  same  characteristic  colour,  and  give  the  same 
absorption  spectrum  as  the  solution  ;  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  mercurial  pump,  they  will  give  off  a  definite  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide,  1  gnn.  of  the  crystals  yielding  1-59  c.cm.  of  the  gas. 
In  fact,  haemoglobin  combines  loosely  with  carbonic  oxide  just  as  it 
does  with  oxygen  ;  but  its  affinity  with  the  former  is  greater  than 
with  the  latter.  While  carbonic  oxide  readily  turns  out  oxygen, 
oxygen  cannot  so  readily  turu  out  carbonic  oxide.  Indeed, 
carbonic  oxide  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  driving  out  and 
measuring  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  any  given  blood. 
This  property  of  carbonic  oxide  explains  it«  p*)i.sonous  nature. 
When  the  gas  i.s  breathed,  the  reduced  and  the  unreduced  hemo- 
globin of  the  venous  blood  unite  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  and 
hence  the  peculiar  bright  cherry-red  colour  observable  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  gas.  The  carbonic  oxide 
hjemoglobin,  however,  is  of  no  use  in  respiration ;  it  is  not  an 
oxygen-carrier,  nay  more,  it  will  not  readily,  though  it  does  sn 
slowly  and  eventually,  give  up  its  carbonic  oxide  for  oxygen,  when 
the  poisonous  gas  ceases  to  enter  the  chest  and  is  replaced  by  pure 
air.  The  organism  is  killed  by  suffocation,  by  want  of  oxygen,  in 
spite  of  the  blood  not  assuming  any  dark  venous  colour;  to  adopt 
a  phrase  which  has  been  used,  the  corpuscles  are  pjiralysed. 

Haemnglobin  similarly  forms  a  compound,  having  a  character- 
istic spectrum,  with  nitric  oxide,  more  stable  even  than  that  with 
carbonic  oxide. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  oxygen  thus  associated 
with  haemoglobin  is  in  the  condition  known  as  ozone  ;  but  the 
arguments  urged  in  support  of  this  view  are  not,  as  yet  at  all 
events,  conclusive. 
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Products  of  the  decomposition  of  Hcemoglobin. 

§  350.  Although  11  crystalline  body,  hrerimglobin  diffuses  with 
great  difEculty.  Ihi.s  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  part  a 
proteid  bixly  ;  it  cousints  of  a  coloitrles.'j  proteid,  a.s80ciated  with  a 
coloured  substance,  which  may  be  separated  out  from  the  hajnio- 
gtobin,  though  not  in  the  exact  conditio!i  iu  which  it  iLiturally 
exists  in  the  conipouml ;  this  substance  when  separated  out 
appears  as  a  brownish-red  bfxly  known  as  h<vnuttin.  All  the  iron 
belonging  to  the  hfeni()globin  is  in  reality  attached  to  the  haematin. 
A  solution  of  haemoglobin,  when  heated,  cimgulates,  the  exjict 
temperature  at  which  the  coagidation  takes  place  depending  on 
the  amount  of  dilution  ;  at  the  same  time  it  turns  brown  from  the 
setting  free  of  the  ha?niatin.  If  a  .strong  solution  of  haemoglobin 
be  treated  with  acetic  (or  other)  acid,  the  sjime  brown  colmir,  from 
the  appearance  of  haematin,  is  observed.  The  proteid  con.stituent 
however  is  not  coagulated,  but  by  the  action  of  the  acid  passes 
into  the  stiit«  of  acid-albumin.  On  adding  ether  to  the  mixture, 
and  .shaking,  the  hwuiatin  is  dissolved  in  the  -sujx^rnatatit  acid 
ether,  which  it  colours  a  dark  red,  and  which,  examined  with  the 
spectroscope,  is  found  to  po,ssess  a  weli-marked  spectnim,  the 
spectram  of  the  so-called  acid  hiEmatin  of  Stokes  (Fig.  76,  6). 
The  proteirl  in  the  water  below  the  ether  appears  in  a  coagulated 
form  owing  to  the  action  of  the  ether.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  alkalis  split  up  ha'moglobin  into  a  proteid  constituent 
and  hajmatin. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  proteid  con.stituent  of  hiemoglobin 
has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  determined.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  globulin  (hence  the  name  haematoglobulin,  contracted  into 
haemoglobin),  but  though  belonging  to  the  globulin  family,  has 
characters  of  its  own ;  it  is  pos-sibly  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
distinct  proteids.  It  has  been  provisionally  named  globiii  and  is 
said  to  be  free  frr>m  ash. 

351,  Hjematin  when  separated  from  its  proteid  fellow,  and 
purifiefl,  appears  as  a  dark-brown  amorphous  powder,  or  as  a  scaly 
mass  with  a  metallic  lu.stre,  having  the  probable  composition  of 
t^M.  Ha.  Nj,  Fe,  O,.  It  is  fairly  soluble  in  dilute  acid  or  alkaline 
solutions,  and  then  gives  characteristic  spectra  (Fig.  76,  1,  2,  5). 

An  interesting  feature  in  haiuiatin  is  that  its  ulkaliite  solution 
is  capable  of  being  reduced  by  reducing  agents,  the  spectrum 
changing  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  76,  3),  and  that  the  reduced 
solution  will,  like  the  htemoglobin,  take  up  oxygen  again  on 
being  brought  into  contact  with  air  or  oxygen.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  oxygen-holiling  power  of  hajnioglobin 
is  connected  exclusively  with  its  hiematin  constituent. 

By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ha-matin  may  be  robbed 
of  all  its  iron.     It  still  retain.s  the  feature  of  possessing  colour,  the 
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solution  of  iron-free  ha-matin  or  haematoporphjTin,  aa  it  is  some- 
times called,  being  a  dtirk  rich  browDish  red ;  but  is  no  longer 
capable  of  combining  lixisely  with  o.xygen.  This  indicates  that 
the  iron  is  in  some  way  aswuciated  with  the  peculiar  respiratory 
functions  of  hsemoglobin ;  though  it  is  obviously  an  error  to 
suppose,  as  was  once  supposed,  that  the  change  from  venous  to 
arterial  blood  consists  es.'^entially  in  a  change  from  a  ferrous  to 
a  fenic  salt. 

Though  not  crystalUzablc  itself,  hiematin  forms  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  compound,  occurring  in  minute  rhombic  crystals, 
known  as  bcemin  crystals. 

When  blwxl  is  left  until  it  decomposes,  the  htemoglobin  is  very 
apt  to  become  changed  into  a  peculiar  body  known  as  methcenw- 
globin,  in  the  spectrum  of  which  a  verj-  conspicuous  baud  is  seen 
in  the  red  between  C  and  D  (see  Fig.  76,  4).  The  same  change 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  weak  acids,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  by  ozone,  and  by  other  agents  such  as  nitrites  and 
potassium  permanganate.  When  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is 
driven  through  bioixl  or  through  a  solution  of  hffimoglobin  the 
bond  in  the  red  characteristic  of  methoemoglobin  soon  makes 
its  appearance.  Methipmoglobin  differs  but  little  if  at  all  in 
elementary  composition  from  htemoglohin ;  it  is  maintained  that 
it  contains  the  same  quantity  of  o.xygen  as  oxyhajmoglobin  but 
in  a  more  stable  condition,  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
molecule. 

In  conclusion,  the  condition  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  as 
follows.  Of  the  whole  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  only  a 
minute  fniction  is  simply  absorbed  or  dissolved  according  to  the 
law  of  pre.'i.sures  (the  Henry-Dalton  law).  The  great  nuuss  is  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  the  haemoglobin,  the  connection  being  of 
such  a  kind  that  while  the  haemoglobin  readily  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  which  it  is*  exjxjsed.  dis.s(x;iation  readily  occurs 
at  low  pressures,  or  in  the  presence  of  indifterent  gases,  or  by  the 
action  of  substances  having  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  has 
hfemoglobin  itself.  The  difference  between  venous  and  arterial 
blo(xl,  as  far  as  oxygen  is  concerned,  is  that  while  in  arterial 
blood  the  haemoglobin  holds  nearly  its  full  complement  of  oxygen 
and  may  be  spoken  of  as  nearly  wholly  oxyhieiiioglobin,  in  venou.s 
bliHxl  the  hsemoglobin  is  to  a  large  but  variable  extent,  refluced  ; 
and  the  characteristic  colours  of  venous  and  arterial  bloixi  are  in 
the  main  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colour  of  refluced  haemoglobin 
is  purple,  while  that  of  oxy haemoglobin  is  scarlet. 


The  relations  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Blood. 

§  352.     The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  appears  to 
be  determined  by  conditions  more  complex  in  their  nature  and  at 
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present  not  so  well  understood  as  those  which  detennine  the 
presence  of  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid  is  not  simply  dissolved  in 
the  blood ;  its  absorption  by  blood  does  not  follow  the  law  of 
pressures.  It  exists  in  association  with  some  substance  or  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  and  its  escape  from  the  blood  is  a  process  of 
dissociation.  We  cannot  however  siieak  of  it  in  the  same  decided 
way  as  we  can  of  the  oxygen,  as  being  associated  with  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  red  corpuscles. 

According  to  most  observers,  so  far  from  the  red  corpuscles  con- 
taining the  great  mass  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  this  gas 
which  is  present  in  a  volume  of  serum  is  actually  greater  than  that 
which  is  present  in  an  equal  volume  of  blood,  i.e.  an  equal  volume 
of  mixed  corpuscles  and  serum  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
much  more  largely  iissociated  with  the  serum  (or,  in  the  living 
blood,  with  the  plasma)  than  with  the  red  corpu-scle-s.  When 
serum  is  subjectetl  to  the  action  of  the  mercurial  pump,  by  far 
the  groiitcr  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off;  but  a  small 
additional  i|uantity  (2  to  5  vols,  per  cent.)  may  be  extracted  by 
the  subsequent  addition  of  an  acid.  This  latter  portion  may 
be  spoken  of  as  '  fixe<l '  carbonic  acid  in  distinction  to  the  larger 
'loose'  portion  which  is  given  off  to  the  vacuum.  When  however 
the  whole  blood  is  .subjected  to  the  vacuum  until  the  carbonic 
acid  ceases  to  be  given  off,  the  subsequent  addition  of  acid  is 
said  not  to  set  free  any  further  quantity  ;  so  that  when  .serum  Ls 
mixed  with  corpuscles  all  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  spoken  of 
as  '  loose ; '  and  it  is  stated  that  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
a  quantity  of  serum  over  that  present  in  the  same  bulk  of  entire 
blood,  corresponds  to  the  fixed  portion  in  serum  which  has  to 
be  driven  off  by  an  acid.  Moreover,  even  tho.se  who  maintain 
that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  entire  blood  is  le.ss  than 
that  in  an  equal  volume  of  serum,  admit  that  the  carbonic 
acid  exists  in  .some  way  ur  other  at  a  higher  pressure  in,  and 
is  more  readily  given  off  from  entire  blood  than  from  serum. 
If  these  statements  be  accepted  it  seems  probable  that  the 
carbonic  acid  exists  associated  with  some  .substance  or  substances 
in  the  serum,  or  rather  plasma,  but  that  the  conditions  of  its 
association  (and  therefore  of  its  dLs.sociation)  ai*e  determined  by 
the  action  of  some  substance  or  substances  present  in  the  cor- 
puscles. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  association  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  plasma  is  with  one  or  other  of  the  proteids 
of  the  plasma ;  but  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  a.ssociation 
is  one  with  sodium  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  further  that  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles  plays  a  part  in  promi>ting  the 
dissociation  of  the  .sodium  bicarbonate  or  even  the  carbonate,  and 
thus  keeping  up  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  entire  blood. 

Other  observers  however  maintain  that  the  plasma  does  not 
hold  this  exclusive  possession  of  the  carbonic  acid,  but  that  at  least 
a  considerable  quantity  of  this  gas  is  in  .some  way  directly  associated 
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with  the  red  corpuscles.  Indeed  further  investigations  are  necessary 
before  the  matter  can  be  said  to  have  been  placed  on  a  satis&ctozy 
footing. 

The  relations  of  the  Nitrogen  in  the  Blood. 

§  353.  The  small  quantity  of  this  gas  which  is  present  in  both 
arterial  and  venous  blood  seems  to  exist  in  a  state  of  simple  solu- 
tion. 


F.  IL  3^ 


SEC.  5.     THE   RESPIRATORY   CHANGES   IN   THE    LUNGS. 


The  Entrance  of  Oxygen. 


§  354.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  blood  in 
through  the  lungs  takes  up  a  certain  variable  quantity  (ftx>m  8  to 
12  vols,  p.c.)  of  oxygen.  We  have  further  seen  that  the  quantity 
so  taken  up,  putting  aside  the  insignificant  fraction  -simply  absorbed, 
enters  into  direct  but  loo.se  combination  with  the  hceinoglobin. 
In  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  oxygen  simply  absorbed 
and  that  entering  into  combination  with  the  haBmoglobin,  it 
must  not  be  understoo<i  that  the  latter  is  wholly  independent 
of  pressure.  On  the  contrary,  all  chemical  compounds  are  in 
various  degrees  subject  to  dissociation  at  certain  pressures  and 
temperatures ;  and  the  existence  of  the  somewhat  loose  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hsemogiobin  is  dependent  on  the  partial  pressure  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the  hfemoglobin  is  exp»osed. 
Not  only  will  a  solution  of  hsumoglobin  or  a  quantity  of  blood 
either  absorb  oxygen  and  thus  undergo  association  or  undergo 
dissociation  and  give  off  oxygen  according  as  the  partial  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  the  atnio.sphere  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  high  or  low, 
but  also  the  amount  taken  up  or  given  off  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  the  partial  pressure ;  the  hieraoglobin  as  we  have  seen 
may  be  partially  as  well  as  wholly  reduced.  The  law  however 
according  to  which  absorption  or  escape  thus  takes  place  is  quite 
different  from  that  observed  in  the  simple  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
liquida  The  association  or  dissociation  is  further  especially  de- 
pendent on  temperature, a  high  temperature  favouring  cii.ssociation, 
80  that  at  a  high  temperature  less  oxygen  is  taken  up  than  would 
be  taken  up  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  more  given  off  than  would 
be  given  off)  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  remaining  the  same. 

Moreover  in  the  blood  we  have  to  deal  not  with  hseraoglobin 
in  simple  .solution,  in  which  the  molecules  are  dispersed  unifonnly 
through   the  solvent,  but  with  the  haBmoglobin  segregated  into 
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minute  isolated  ma-sses,  bottled  up  as  it  were  in  the  individual 
coi-puscle.s.  The  hseinoelobin  of  each  coqjuscle  is  separated  from 
its  fellows  by  a  layer,  thin  it  may  be  but  still  a  distinct  layer,  of 
colourless,  hsBmnglobinless  plasma.  As  the  corpuscle  makes  its 
way  through  the  narrow  capillary  paths  of  a  pulmonary  alveolus, 
it  is  separated  from  the  air  of  the  alveolus  by  a  thin  layer  of 
plasma  as  well  as  by  the  film  of  the  conjoined  capillary  and 
alveolar  walls ;  and  a  like  layer  of  plasma  separates  it  fri>m  its 
fellows  as  it  journeys  in  company  with  them  through  the  wider 
passages  of  the  arteries  and  vems.  Through  this  layer  of  plasma, 
which  containing  no  hwmoglobin  can  hold  oxygen  in  simple 
solution  only,  the  oxygen  has  to  pass  on  its  way  to  and  from  the 
corpuscle;  and  every  corpuscle  may  be  considered  as  governing,  as 
far  as  oxygen  is  concerned,  a  zone  of  plasma  immediately  surround- 
ing itself.  The  corpuscle  tjvkes  its  oxygen  directly  from  this  zone 
and  gives  up  its  oxygen  directly  to  this  zone ;  aod  the  pressure  at 
which  at  any  moment  the  oxygen  exists  in  this  zone  will  depend 
on  the  pressure  of  oxygen  outside  the  zone,  in  the  air  of  the 
pulmonary  alveolus  for  instance,  and  on  the  smaller  or  greater 
amount  of  oxygen  associated  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  cor- 
puscle. 

The  film  f>f  the  conjoined  capillary  and  alveolar  wall  is  a  thin 
membrane  soaked  with  lymph  and  wet ;  we  cannot  speak  of  it 
as  actually  secreting  a  liquid  secretion  into  the  alveolus,  for  the 
cavity  of  the  alveolus  is  filled  with  air  which,  though  saturated 
with  moisture,  is  air,  not  a  liquid ;  still  enough  passes  through 
the  film  to  keep  it  continually  moi.st.  Through  this  film  the 
oxygen  has  to  make  its  way  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  plasma 
and  so  to  the  corpuscle;  it  makes  its  way  dissolved  in  the  fluid, 
that  is  the  lymph,  which  keeps  the  film  moist.  This  film  more- 
over is  composed  of  living  matter,  and  the  ctmsiderations  which 
a  little  while  back  (§  312)  we  urged  concerning  the  diffusion 
through  a  living  membrane  of  solid  substances  in  solution,  hold 
good  also  for  the  diffusion  of  gases  in  solution. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question,  Are  the  conditions  in 
which  hemoglobin  and  oxygen  exist  in  ordinary  venous  blood  as 
it  flows  to  the  lungs,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  venous  blood  in 
pa-ssing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  will  find  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  ctygen  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  sufficient  to  bring 
about  by  mere  diffusion  the  association  of  the  additional  quantity 
of  oxygen  whereby  the  venous  is  converted  into  arterial  blood  ?  Or, 
Is  there  evidence  that  the  film  spoken  of  above  exerts  an  influeoce, 
as  a  living  film,  on  the  entrance  of  oxygen  from  the  alveolus  into 
the  blood  ? 

In  certain  fishes  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  gas 
contained  in  the  swim-bladder,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mixlified  lung,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  fish's  blo(jd,and  if  the  gas  be 
drawn  off  it  is  soon  replaced  by  gas  having  also  a  very  high  partial 
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pressure  of  oxygen;  the  oxygen  seems  to  pass  into  the  swim -bladder 
by  a  process  like  that  of  secretion.  Analogy  suggests  that  the 
entrance  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  in  the  lungs  may  be  by  a  similar 
process ;  and  argumeuts  have  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
such  a  view.  These  however  do  not  seem  conclusive ;  the  weight 
of  evidence  is,  at  present  at  least,  against  this  view  that  the  film 
in  question  exerts  any  influence  of  a  secretory  nature.  Nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  it  exerts  any  marked  influence  as  a  mere 
membrane  or  septum ;  the  oxygen  appears  to  pass  into  the  blood 
iu  the  same  way  that  it  would  if  the  blood  were  freely  exposed 
without  any  intervening  partition  to  the  alveolar  air.  Further, 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  shew  that  blood  absorbs 
oxygen  in  the  same  way  as  an  aqueous  solution  of  hemoglobin 
of  the  same  concentration ;  the  zone  of  plasma  spoken  of  above  as 
surrounding  each  corpuscle  behaves  as  far  a.s  regards  the  passage 
of  oxygen  to  and  from  the  corpuscles  in  no  essentially  different 
respect  from  the  way  the  molecules  of  water,  belonging  to  a 
molecule  of  dissolved  hsemoglobin,  behave  in  regard  to  the 
absorption  or  the  giving-oft"  of  oxygen  by  an  aqueous  solution 
of  ha-mogiobin. 

§  355.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  entrance  being  a  matter 
of  diffiision  is  as  follows.  In  man,  as  we  have  seen,  expired  air 
contains  about  16  p.c.  of  oxygen.  The  air  in  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  must  contain  less  than  this,  since  the  expired  air  consists  of 
tidal  air  mixed  by  diffusion  with  the  stationary  air.  How  much 
less  it  contains  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  probably  the  difference 
is  not  very  great.  At  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  of  760  mm. 
16  p.c.  is  equivalent  to  a  partial  pressure  of  122  mn>.  The  question 
therefore  stands  thu.s.  Will  venous  bloixl,  exposed  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  to  a  partial  pressure  of  less  than  122  mm. 
(less  than  16  p.c.)  of  oxygen  take  up  sufficient  oxygen  (from  8 
to  12  vols,  p.c.)  to  convert  it  into  arterial  blood  ^  Numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  (chiefly  but  not  exclusively  on  the 
dog)  to  determine  on  the  one  hand  the  oxygen-pressure  of  both 
arterial  and  venous  blood  (i.e.  the  partial  pres.><ure  of  oxygen  in 
an  atmosphere  exposed  to  which  the  arterial  blood  neither  gives 
up  nor  takes  in  oxygen,  and  the  same  for  venous  blood),  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  behaviour  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  or  at 
ordinary  temperatures  of  blood  or  of  solutions  of  haemoglobin  (for 
the  two  as  we  have  just  said  behave  in  this  respect  very  much 
alike)  towards  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  partial  pressure  of 
oxygen  is  made  to  vary. 
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The  partial  pressure  of  this  or  that  gas  in  blood  may  bo  determined 
by  the  aerotononieter.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  chamber  (a  glass 
tube)  into  which  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  living  vessel 
and  in  which  it  is  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  contained  in  the 
ohamber,   the  whole   being  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  at  the 
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temperature  of  the  body  for  instance.  When  the  atmosphere  in  the 
chamber  contains  a  certain  per-ccntagc  of  the  gas  in  question,  that  gas 
is  now  neither  given  oflF  nor  taken  up  by  the  blood ;  this  indicates  the 
partial  pressure  of  that  gas  in  the  blood. 

Without  going  into  detail,  we  may  state  that  these  experi- 
ments -shew  that  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  hinga 
is  amply  sufficient  to  bring  ab<jut,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  the  association  of  that  additional  amount  of  oxygen  by 
which  venous  blood  becomes  arterial.  When  a  solution  of 
hiemoglobin  or  when  blood  is  successively  expoHed  to  increasing 
oxygen  presHures,  as  the  partial  pre^wure  of  oxygen  is  gradually 
increased,  the  curve  of  absorption  ri.ses  at  first  very  rapidly  but 
afterwards  more  slowly ;  that  is  to  say,  the  later  additions  of 
oxygen  at  the  higher  pressures  are  proportionately  l&ss  than  the 
earlier  ones  at  the  lower  pres.sure.s.  And  this  is  consonant  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  haemoglobin  of  arterial  blood 
though  nearly  saturated  with  oxygen,  i.e.  aasociated  with  a!mo.st 
its  full  complement  of  oxygen,  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not 
quite  saturated.  When  arterial  blood  is  thoroughly  exposed  to 
air  it  takes  up  rather  more  than  1  vol.  p.c.  of  oxygen ;  and  that 
appears  to  represent  the  difference  between  exposing  blood  to  pure 
air,  such  as  enters  or  ought  to  enter  the  mouth  in  inspiration,  and 
expasing  blood  to  the  air  as  it  exists  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 
The  greater  relative  absorption  at  the  lower  prc-^sures  has  a 
beneficial  effect  in  as  much  iis  it  still  permits  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  be  absorbed  even  when  the  pirtial  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  largely  reduced,  as  in  ascending 
to  great  heights.  Further,  other  experiments  seem  to  shew  that 
when  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  lungs 
is  increased  beyond  the  normal,  by  making  the  animal  breathe 
oxygen,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  increases  correspondingly; 
the  hiemoglotlin  becomes  quite  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  a 
further  quantity,  small  in  amount  but  of  high  pressure,  is  taken 
up  by  the  pla.sma. 

Observations  made  both  with  dog's  blood  and  ox's  blood  seem 
to  shew  that  arterial  blood  ceases  to  take  up  oxygen  and  begins  to 
give  off  oxygen,  in  other  words,  that  dissociation  begins  to  take 
place,  when  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmasphere 
to  which  it  is  exposed  sinks  to  about  (jO  mm.  of  mercury,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure  is  reduced  from 
760  mm.  to  about  300  mm.  or  when  the  percentage  of  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere  is  reduced  by  decidedly  more  than  half.  And 
this  accords  with  the  observation  that,  in  man,  whc;n  the  oxygen 
of  in.spired  air  is  gradually  dimLoished,  withtnit  any  other  change 
in  the  air,  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  do  not  make  their  appearance 
until  the  oxygen  sinks  to  10  p.c.  in  the  in.spired  air  and  must 
therefore  be  less  than  this  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.     We  may 
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remark  that  at  ordinary  altitudes,  even  taking  into  account  the 
diminution  the  oxygen  undergoes  before  it  reaches  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere 
leaves  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  But  at  an  altitude  of  5500 
metres  (17000  feet)  at  which  the  pre.ssure  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere stands  at  alaout  the  limit  given  above  of  300  mm.,  the 
partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  will  be  such  that  the  venous 
blood  cannot  take  up  the  quantity  of  oxygen  proper  to  convert 
it  into  arterial  blood,  since  at  thi.s  limit  arterial  blood  begins 
to  give  off  oxygen.  We  may  add  that  it  i.s  at  this  altitude 
that  breathing  becomes  especially  difficult,  but  to  this  we  shall 
return. 

§  366.  The  statements  made  so  far  refer  to  ordinary  breathing, 
but  the  question  may  be  asked,  What  happens  when  the  renewal 
of  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  ceases,  as  when  the  trachea  is 
obstructed  ?  In  such  a  ca.se  the  oxygen  in  the  alveoli  is  found  to 
diminish  rapidly,  so  that  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  them 
soon  falls  below  the  oxygen -pressure  of  ordinary  venous  blood. 
But  in  such  a  case  the  blood  is  no  longer  ordinary  venous  blood ; 
instead  of  being  moderately,  it  is  largely  and  increasingly  reduced; 
instead  of  containing  a  comparatively  small  amount,  it  contains  a 
large  and  gradually  increasing  amount,  of  reduced  hsemoglobin. 
And  as  the  reduction  continues  to  increase,  the  oxygen-pressure  of 
the  venous  blood  also  continues  to  decrease ;  it  thus  keeps  below 
that  of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Hence  apparently  even  the  last 
traces  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  may  be  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and 
carried  away  to  the  tissues. 

The  Exit  of  Carbonic  Add. 

§  387.  It  .seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  carbonic  acid 
would  escape  by  diffusion  from  the  bloixl  of  the  alveolar  capillaries 
into  the  air  of  the  alveoli.  But  in  order  that  diffusion  should 
thus  take  place,  the  carbonic  acid  pre.'ssure  of  the  air  in  the 
pulnionary  alveoli  must  always  be  le.ss  than  that  of  the  venous 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  and  ought  not  to  exceed  that  of  the 
bhxxl  of  the  pulmonary  vein.  There  are  however  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  carbonic 
acid  pressure  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  (for  though  it  must  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  expired  air,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
greater),  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  pressure  of  the  blood  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  oxygen,  there  is  always  present  in  the  lungs  a 
surplus  of  the  gas,  a  portion  only  being  absorbed  at  each  breath ; 
in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  the  whole  quantity  comes  direct  from 
the  blood,  and  any  modifications  in  breathing  seriously  affect  the 
amount  given  out.  Thus  when  the  breath  is  held  for  some  time 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  reaches  7  or  8  p.c, 
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but  we  cannot  take  this  as  a  meivsiire  of  the  normal  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  since  by  the  mere 
holding  of  the  breath  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  and  hence  in 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  is  increased  beyond  the  normal. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem  seem  however  to  have  been 
overcome  by  an  ingenious  experiment  in  which  there  is  introduced 
into  the  bronchus  of  the  lung  of  a  dog  a  catheter,  round  which  in 
arranged  a  small  bag;  by  the  inflation  of  this  bag  the  bronchus, 
whenever  desii-ed,  can  be  completely  blocked  up.  Thu.s,  without 
any  marked  disturbance  of  the  genera!  breathing,  and  therefore 
without  any  marked  change  in  the  normal  proportions  of  the 
gases  of  the  blood,  the  experimenter  is  able  to  stop  the  ingress 
of  fresh  air  into  a  limited  portion  of  the  lung.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  enabled  by  means  of  the  catheter  to  withdraw  a 
sample  of  the  air  of  the  same  limited  portion,  and  by  analysis 
to  determine  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains, 
or  in  other  words,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  bloixl  pausing  through  the  alveolar  capillaries  of  this  limited 
portion  of  the  lung  naturally  po.ssesses  the  same  carbonic  acid 
pressure  as  the  rest  of  the  venous  blood  flowing  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  a  pressure  which,  though  varying  slightly 
from  moment  to  moment,  will  maintain  a  normal  average.  On 
the  supposition  that  carbonic  acid  passes  simply  b}'  diflfusion 
from  the  pulmonary  blood  into  the  air  of  the  alveoli,  because  the 
carbonic  acid  pressure  of  the  latter  is  normally  lower  than  that  of 
the  former,  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  air  in  the  occluded 
portion  of  the  lung  would  continue  to  take  up  carbonic  acid 
until  an  equilibrium  was  established  between  it  and  the  carbonic 
acid  pressure  of  the  venous  blood.  Consequently,  if  after  an 
occlusion,  say  of  some  minutes  (by  which  time  the  equilibrium 
might  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  established),  the  carbonic 
acid  pr&ssure  of  the  air  of  the  occluded  portion  were  determined,  it 
ought  to  be  found  to  be  equal  to,  and  not  more  than  equal  to,  the 
carbonic  acid  pressure  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
And  this  is  the  result  which  has  been  arrived  at ;  it  has  been 
found  that  the  pressures  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  occluded  air 
and  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  just 
about  equal.  Hence  the  evidence  so  far  as  it  goes  is  distinctly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  fn>m  the  blood 
into  the  pulmonary  alveoli  is  simply  due  to  diffiiHion,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  seek  for  any  further  explanation.  There  is, 
8o  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  at  all  events,  no  neces-sity,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  to  suppose  and  no  adequate 
evidence  to  shew  that  the  wall  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  has  any 
specific  secretory  power  of  discharging  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood   independently   of   or  in   antagonism   to   the   influence   of 

5re.ssures,   or  that   it   exerts  any  special   influence   at   all  as  a 
iffusion  septum. 
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There  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  exit  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  is  assisted  by  the  simultaneous 
entrance  of  oxygen,  but  this  is  not  definitely  proved.  If  such  an 
aid  is  given,  it  is  probably  brought  about  by  the  change  in  the 
hsemo^obin  in  some  indirect  way  raising  the  pressure  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

So  far  then  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  both  the  entrance  of 
oxygen  and  the  exit  of  carbonic  acid  by  which  venous  blood  is 
converted  into  arterial  are  the  simple  physical  results  of  the 
exposure  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillary  to  the  air  of 
the  pulmonary  alveoli. 


SEC.  6.     THE  RESPIRATORY  CHANGES  IN  THE  TISSUES. 


§  358.  In  passing  through  the  several  tiasues  the  arterial 
blood  becomes  once  more  venous.  The  oxyhsemoglobin  becomes 
considerably  reduced,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  pass&s  from 
the  tissues  into  the  blood.  The  amount  of  change  varies  in 
the  various  tissues,  and  iu  the  same  tissue  may  vary  at  diflferent 
times.  Thus  in  a  gland  at  rest,  as  we  have  seen,  the  venous 
blood  is  dark,  shewing  that  the  hsemoglobin  is  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  reduced  condition  ;  when  the  glaud  is  active,  the  venous 
bl«)d  in  its  colour,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  the  ha;mo- 
globin  is  in  the  condition  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  resembles  closely 
arterial  bloixl.  The  blood  therefore  which  i.ssues  from  a  gland 
at  rest  is  more  '  venous '  than  that  from  an  active  gland ;  though 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  flow  of  bliHid  which,  as  we  saw  in  an 
earlier  section,  accompanies  the  activity  of  the  gland,  the  total 
i-tuantity  of"  oxygen  taken  up  from  and  of  carbonic  acid  discharged 
into  the  blood  from  the  gland  in  a  given  time  may  be  greater 
in  the  latter.  The  bliwid,  on  the  other  hand,  which  comes  from 
an  active,  i.e.  a  contracting  mu.scle,  is,  in  spite  of  the  more 
rapid  How,  not  only  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  but  also,  though  not 
to  a  corresponding  amount,  poorer  in  oxygen  than  the  blood  which 
flows  from  a  muscle  at  rest. 

In  all  these  cases  the  great  question  which  comes  up  for  our 
consideration  is  this:  Does  the  oxygen  pjJiss  from  the  blooa  into  the 
tissues,  and  does  the  oxidation  take  place  in  the  ti.ssues,  giving  rise 
to  carbonic  acid,  which  passes  in  turn  away  from  the  tissues  into 
the  blood  ?  or  do  cert-ain  oxidizable  reducing  substances  pass  from 
the  tissues  into  the  bli«xl,  and  there  become  oxidized  into  carbonic 
acid  and  other  products,  so  that  the  chief  oxidation  takes  place  in 
the  blood  it-self? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  reducing  oxidizable  substances  in  the 
blood,  but  the.se  are  small  in  amount,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  to  which  they  give  rise  when  the  biood  containing  them  is 
agitated  with  air  or  oxygen,  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the 
errors  of  observation. 
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On  the  othtT  hand,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of 
muscle,  we  drew  attention  (§  61)  to  the  fact  that  a  frog's  muscle 
removed  from  the  body  (anri  the  same  is  true  of  the  muscles  of 
other  animals)  contains  no  free  oxygen  whatever;  none  can  be 
obtained  from  it  by  the  mercurial  air-pump.  Yet  such  a  muscle 
will  not  only  when  at  rest  go  on  producing  and  di-scharging  a 
certain  quantity,  but  also  when  it  contracts  evolve  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity,  of  carbonic  acid.  Moreover  this  discharge  of 
carbonic  acid  will  go  on  for  a  cei-tain  time  in  muscles  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  oxygen 
from  without.  Oxygen,  it  is  true,  Ls  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
muscle :  when  venous  instead  of  arterial  blood  is  sent  through  the 
blood  vessels  of  a  muscle,  the  irritability  speedily  disappears,  and 
unless  fresh  oxygen  be  administered  the  muscle  soon  dies.  The 
muscle  may  however,  during  the  interval  in  which  iiritiibility  is 
stili  retained  after  the  supply  of  oxygen  hiis  been  cut  off,  continue  to 
contract  vigorously.  The  supply  of  oxygen,  though  necessary  for 
the  maivtenmwe  of  irritability,  in  not  necessary  for  the  vianifesta- 
tivn  of  that  initability,  is  not  necessary  for  that  explosive  decom- 
position which  developes  a  contraction.  A  frog's  muscle  will 
continue  to  contract  and  to  produce  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  that  is,  in  the  total  absence  of 
free  oxygen  both  from  itself  and  from  the  medium  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  muscle  seems  to  have  the  property 
of  taking  up  and  fixing  in  some  way  or  other  the  oxygen  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  of  storing  it  up  in  its  own  substance  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  cannot  De  removed  by  simple  diminished  pressure 
(so  that  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  muscular  substance  may  be 
considered  as  always  nil),  and  yet  has  not  entered  into  any  distinct 
combination  which  we  can  sfieak  of  as  an  oxidation,  but  is  still 
available  for  such  a  purpose.  The  idea  has  been  put  forward  that 
the  oxygen  in  this  condition  is  phy.sically  attached  in  and  lies 
between  the  molecules  of  the  muscular  .substance  without  being 
chemically  combined  with  them,  and  hence  has  been  spoken  of  as 
"  intra-molecular "  oxygen ;  but  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  as  to 
what  its  condition  really  is  at  this  stage.  On  the  other  hand  the 
muscular  substance  is  always  undergoing  a  decomposition  of  such 
a  kind  that  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  sometimes,  as  when  the 
muscle  is  at  rest,  in  small,  sometimes,  as  during  a  contraction,  in 
large  quantities.  The  oxygen  present  in  this  carbonic  acid,  as  an 
oxidation  product,  comes  from  the  previously  existing  store  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  The  oxygen  taken  in  by  the  muscle, 
whatever  be  its  exact  condition  immediately  upon  its  entrance 
into  the  muscular  substance,  in  the  phase  which  has  been  called 
'  intra-molecular,'  scwner  or  later  enters  into  a  combination,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  enters  into  a  series  of  combinations. 
We  have  previously  urged  (§  30)  that  all  living  substance  may  be 
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regarded  as  incessantly  undergoing  changes  of  a  double  kind, 
changes  of  building  up  and  changes  of  breaking  down.  In  the 
end-products  of  the  breaking  down,  in  the  carbonic  acid  given 
out  by  muscle  for  instance,  we  can  recognize  an  oxidation  pntauet ; 
but  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  stage  or  exactly  in  what 
way  the  oxygen  is  combined  with  the  carbon.  We  may  imagine 
that  the  oxygen,  ivs  it  comes  from  the  blood,  is  ciiught  up  so  to 
speak  by,  and  disappears  in,  the  building  up  processes  (fonning, 
possibly  at  the  very  beginning,  with  some  constituent  of  the 
nmscular  substance  a  combination  like  to  but  firmer  and  more 
stiible  than  its  combination  with  htemoglobin)  and  that  through 
those  processes  it  is  made  part  of  complex  decomposable  sub- 
stances whose  decomposition  ultimately  gives  rise  to  the  carbonic 
acid ;  but,  so  far  as  actual  knowledge  goes,  we  cannot  as  yet  trace 
out  the  steps  taken  by  the  oxygen  from  the  moment  it  slips  from 
the  blood  into  the  muscular  substance  to  the  moment  when  it 
issues  united  with  carbon  a.s  carbonic  acid.  The  whole  mystery 
of  life  lies  hidden  in  the  story  of  that  progres-s,  and  for  the  present 
we  must  be  content  with  simply  knowing  the  beginning  and  the 
end. 

But  if  the  oxygen-pressure  of  the  muscular  tissue  be  thus 
always  nil,  oxygen  will  be  always  passing  over  from  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  in  which  it  is  at  a  comparatively  high  pressure,  through 
the  plasma,  through  the  capillary  walls,  the  lympn-spaces  and  the 
sarcolemma,  into  the  muscular  substance,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
there  will  be  in  .some  manner  or  other  hidden  away,  leaving  the 
oxygen-pressure  of  the  muscular  substance  once  more  nil.  Con- 
versely, the  carbonic  acid  protluced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
muscular  substance  will  tend  to  raise  the  carbonic  acid  pressure  of 
the  mu.scle  until  it  exceeds  that  of  the  blood ;  whereupon  carbonic 
acid  will  pass  from  the  muscle  into  the  blofxl,  its  place  in  the 
niu.scular  substance  being  supplied  by  freshly  generated  supplie.". 
There  will  always  in  fact  be  a  stream  of  oxygen  from  the  blood  to 
the  jnuscle  and  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  muscle  to  the  blood. 
The  respiration  of  the  muscle  then  does  not  consist  in  throwing 
into  the  blood  oxidizable  substances,  there  to  be  oxidized  into 
carbonic  acid  and  other  matters ;  but  it  does  consist  in  the 
assumption  and  storing  up  of  oxygen  .somehow  or  other  in  its 
substance,  in  the  building  up  by  help  of  that  o.xygen  of  explosive 
decomposable  substances,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  decompositions 
whereby  carbonic  acid  and  other  matters  are  discharged  first  into 
the  sukstance  of  the  iimscle  and  subaerjuently  into  the  bloixi. 

§  359.  Our  knowledge  of  the  respiratory  changes  in  muscle  is 
more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  tissue;  but  we  have  no 
rea.son  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  of  muscle  are  exceptional. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  available  evidence  goes  to  shew  that  in  all 
tissues  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  the  tissue,  and  not  in  the 
adjoining  blood.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  lymph,  serous  fluids, 
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bile,  urine,  and  milk  contain  a  mere  trace  of  free  or  loosely 
combined  oxygen,  but  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid.  And  we  may  probably  assert  with  safety  with  rogani  to  all 
the  ti.s.sues  that  in  the  tissues  themselves,  in  the  lymph  which 
bathes  their  lyinph-space.s,  and  in  the  secretions  which  some  of 
them  pjur  forth  free  oxygen  is  cither  wholly  absent  or  so  scanty 
that  their  o.xygen -pressure  may  be  regarded  as  nil,  while  carbonic 
acid  is  so  abundant  that  the  pressure  of  carbonic  acid  in  them 
may  be  rcganled  as  exceeding  that  of  venous  blood.  An  excep- 
tion seems  to  be  presented  by  the  case  of  the  lymph  flowing  along 
the  larger  lymphatic  vessels,  for  in  this  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  while  usually  higher  than  that  of  arterial  blmxl,  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  genemi  venous  blood ;  but  this  probably  is  due 
U)  the  fact  that  the  lymph  in  its  pj^ssage  onwards  is  largely 
expjsed  to  arterial  blood  in  the  connective  tissues  and  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  where  the  pnxluction  of  carbonic  acid  is  slight 
as  compared  to  that  going  on  in  muscles.  All  the  facts  point  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  tissues,  and  not  the  blow!,  which 
become  primarily  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  simply 
receiving  the  gas  from  the  former  by  diffusion,  except  the  (pro- 
bably) small  quantity  which  results  from  the  metabolism  of  the 
blood-corpuscles:  and  that  the  oxygen  which  passes  from  the 
blood  into  the  tissues  is  at  once  taken  up  aud  placed  imder  such 
conditions  that  it  is  no  longer  removable  by  dimini.shed  pressure. 

In  further  snpp<jrt  of  this  view  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  if,  in 
a  frog,  the  whole  blotxl  of  the  boily  be  replaced  by  norma!  saline 
solution,  the  total  metabolism  of  the  body  goes  on  very  much 
as  before.  The  saline  medium  is  able  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
metabolism,  and  large  (cutjineous)  re.spiratory  surtace  of  the 
animal,  to  supply  the  ti.ssues  with  all  the  oxygen  they  need,  and  to 
remove  all  the  carbonic  acid  they  produce.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  in  such  an  experiment,  the  oxidation  took  place  in 
the  saline  solution  itself  while  circulating  in  the  blood  vessels  and 
tissue-spaces  of  the  animal. 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
view  on  which  we  are  dwelling  furnished  by  the  behaviour  of 
certain  easily  oxidized  substances  when  absorbed  int^i  the  bl<x)d 
from  the  alimentary  canal  or  even  when  injected  directly  into 
the  blood  ;  they  soon  pjiss  out  by  the  urine  either  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  unoxidized.  In  some  of  these  instances,  such  as  that  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  it  may  be  that  the  subst^ince  ia  really  oxidized  but 
subsequently  undergoes,  in  the  urine,  an  equivalent  reduction. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  organic  acids,  such  as  citric,  which  even 
when  given  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases,  are  only  partially 
oxidized,  and  when  given  as  acids,  not  as  salts,  are  hardly  oxidized 
at  all.  Did  any  large  amount  of  oxidation  take  place  in  the 
blood  stream  itself,  we  should  expect  that  such  substances  as  the 
above  would  be  oxidized  during  their  transit  through  that  blood 
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stream.  The  behaviour  of  sugar  is  in  thi.s  r&spect  interesting. 
Undoubtedly  sugar  is  largely  oxidized  somewhere  in  the  body ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it,  introduced  into  the  body,  rapidly 
disappears,  is  temporarily  disposed  of  in  some  way  or  another  and 
ultimately  whoHy  oxidized.  Now  a  small  amount  of  sugar  is 
normally  present  in  the  blood,  and  so  long  as  that  normal  amount 
is  not  exceeded  no  sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  If  however,  by 
some  reason  or  other,  the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  increased  beyond 
that  normal  amount,  the  excess  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine. 
And  the  excess  in  the  bkwd  which  thus  leads  to  the  excretion  of 
unchanged  sugar,  is  so  small  that  we  might  expect  it  to  be 
oxidized  in  the  blood,  did  the  blood  possess  any  considerable 
oxidizing  powers.  Again,  when  sugar  is  added  to  blood  outside 
the  body,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  sugar  is  oxidized,  even 
when  the  blood  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  some 
time.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  sugar  is  changed,  disappears, 
cannot  be  recovered  as  sugar  from  the  blood ;  and  this  power  of 
the  blood  to  produce  some  change  in  sugar  present  in  it  has 
been  spoken  of  as  its  "  glycolytic  "  property.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  sugar  is  oxidized  ;  indeed  the  change  effected  in 
the  sugar  is  probably  akin  to  that  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
a  ferment.  And,  in  general,  the  oxidative  power  which  the  blood 
removed  from  the  body  is  able  to  exert  on  oxidizable  substances 
and  on  substances  undoubtedly  oxidized  in  the  body,  is  exceedingly 
small. 

We  have  seen  that  in  muscle  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
is  not  directly  dependent  on  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  The 
muscle  produces  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  What 
is  tnie  of  muscle  is  true  also  of  other  tissues  and  of  the  bixly 
at  large.  It  was  shewn  long  ago  that  animals  might  continue 
to  breathe  out  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or 
hydrogen ;  and  this  is  further  illustrated  by  the  remarkable 
experiment,  that  a  frog  kept  at  a  low  temperature  will  live 
for  several  hours,  and  continue  to  pniduce  carbonic  acid,  in 
an  atmosphere  absolutely  free  from  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid 
prtHluced  during  this  period  was  made  by  help  of  the  oxygen 
inspired  in  the  hours  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 

Eeriment.  The  oxygen  then  absorbed  was  stowed  away  from  the 
Bemogiobin  into  the  tissues,  it  was  made  use  of  to  build  up  the 
explosive  compounds,  whose  explosions  later  on  gave  rise  to  the 
carbonic  acid.  Or,  to  adopt  a  simile  which  has  been  suggested, 
the  oxygen  helps  to  wind  up  the  vital  clock ;  but  once  wound  up 
the  clock  will  go  on  for  a  period  without  further  winding.  The  frog 
will  continue  to  live,  to  move,  to  produce  carbonic  acid  for  a  while 
without  any  fresh  oxygen,  as  we  know  of  old  it  will  without  any 
fresh  foot! ;  it  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  explosive  compounds 
which  the  oxygen  built  up  are  exhausted;  it  will  go  on  till  the 
vital  clock  has  run  down. 
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§  360.  To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  respiration  in  its 
chemical  aspects.  As  the  bluod  passes  through  the  lungs,  the  low 
oxygen-prossure  of  the  venous  blood  permits  the  entrance  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  of  the  piilrnonarj-  alveolus,  through  the  thin 
alveolar  wall,  through  the  thin  capillary  sheath,  through  the  thin 
layer  of  blood -plasma,  to  the  red  corpuscle,  and  the  reduced 
haemoglobin  of  the  venous  blood  becomes  wholly,  or  all  but  wholly, 
oxyhaamoglobjn.  Hurried  to  the  tissues,  the  oxygen,  at  com- 
paratively  high  pressure  in  the  arterial  blood,  passes  largely  into 
them.  In  the  tissues,  the  oxygen-pressure  is  always  kept  at  an 
exceedingly  low  pitch,  by  the  fact  that  they,  in  some  way  at 
present  unknown  to  us,  pack  away  at  every  moment  into  some 
stable  combination  each  molecule  of  oxygen  which  they  receive 
fh)m  the  bIcxKl.  With  its  oxyhEemoglobin  largely  but  not  wholly 
reduced,  the  blootl  passes  on  as  venous  blood.  To  what  extent 
the  haemoglobin  is  reduced  will  depend  on  the  activity  of  the 
tissue  itself.  The  quantity  of  hfemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  the 
measure  of  limit  of  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  body  at  large  ;  but 
within  that  limit  the  amount  of  oxidation  is  determined  by  the 
tissue,  and  by  the  tissue  alone. 

We  cannot  trace  the  oxygen  through  its  sojourn  in  the  tissue. 
We  only  know  that  sooner  or  later  it  comea  back  combined  in 
carbonic  acid  (and  other  matters  not  now  under  consideration). 
Owing  to  the  continual  production  of  carbonic  acid,  the  pressure 
of  that  gas  in  the  extravtiscular  elements  of  the  tissue  is  alwajrs 
higher  than  that  in  the  blood ;  the  gas  accordingly  passes  from 
the  tissue  into  the  blood,  and  the  venous  blood  passes  on  not  only 
with  its  htemogh^bin  more  or  less  reduced,  i.e.  with  its  oxygen- 
pressure  decrea.sed,  but  also  with  its  carbonic  acid  pressure  in- 
creased. Arrived  at  the  lungs,  the  blood  finds  the  pulmonary 
air  at  a  lower  carbonic  acid  preasure  than  itself.  The  gas 
accordingly  streams  through  the  thin  vascular  and  alveolar  walls 
until  the  pressure  without  the  blood  ves.sel  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  within.  At  the  same  time  the  bloo<l  finds  in  the  air 
of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  a  supply  of  oxygen,  more  than  adequate 
to  convert,  not  entirely  but  nearly  so,  the  reduced  hEemoglobin 
back  again  to  oxyhajmoglobin.  Thus  the  air  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  having  given  up  oxygen  to  the  blood  and  taken  up 
carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  having  in  consequence  a  higher 
carbonic  acid  pre.ssnrc  and  a  lower  o.xygen- pressure  tlian  the  tidal 
air  in  the  bronchial  pa.ssages,  mixes  rapidly  with  this  by  diftusion. 
The  mixture  is  further  a.ssLsted  by  a.scendiug  and  descending 
currents ;  and  the  tidal  air  issues  from  the  chest  at  the  breathing 
out  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than  the  tidal 
air  which  entered  at  the  breathing  in. 


SEC.  7.     THE  NERVOUS   MECHANISM  OF  RESPIRATION. 


§  361.  Breathing  is  an  involuntary  act.  Though  the  diaphragm 
and  all  the  other  inusclo.H  employed  in  respiration  are  vuiuntury 
mu.scle.s,  i.e.  mu.icles  which  can  be  called  intf>  action  by  a  direct 
effort  of  the  will,  and  though  re-spiration  may  be  modified  within 
very  wide  limits  by  the  will,  yet  we  habitually  breathe  without  the 
nitervention  of  the  will :  the  normal  breathing  may  continue,  not 
only  in  the  absence  of  consciousness,  but  even  after  the  removal  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  brain  above  the  .spinal  bulb. 

We  have  already  seen  how  complicated  is  even  a  simple  respira- 
tory act.  A  very  large  number  of  nmscles  are  called  into  play. 
Many  of  these  are  very  far  apirt  from  each  other,  such  as  the 
diaphragm  aud  the  nasal  muscles ;  yet  they  act  in  harmonii)U3 
sequence  in  point  of  time.  If  the  lower  intercostal  muscles  con- 
tracted before  the  scaleni.or  if  the  diaphragm  contracted  alternately 
with  the  other  chest-muscles,  the  satisfactory  entrance  and  exit  of 
air  would  be  impossible.  The.se  muscies  moreover  are  eooi-dinated 
also  in  re.spect  of  the  amount  of  their  several  contractions  ;  a  gentle 
and  ordinary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  accompanied  by  gentle 
and  ordinary  contractions  of  the  intercostals,  and  these  are  preceded 
by  gentle  and  ordinary  contractions  of  the  scaleni.  A  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  scaleni,  followed  by  simply  a  gentle  contraction  of 
the  intercostals,  would  perhaps  hinder  rather  than  assi.st  inspiration, 
and  at  all  events  would  be  waste  of  power.  Further,  the  whole  com- 
plex inspiratory  effiurt  is  often  followed  by  a  less  marked  but  still 
complex  expiratory  action.  It  is  impossible  that  all  the.se  so 
carefully  coortlinated  muscular  contractions  should  be  brought 
iibout  in  any  other  way  than  by  coordinate  nervous  impulses 
descending  along  efferent  nerves  from  a  coordinating  nervous 
centre.     By  expfritnent  we  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

When  in  a  rabbit  the  trunk  of  a  phrenic  nerve  is  cut,  the  dia- 
phragm on  that  side  remains  motionless,  and  respiration  goes  on 
without  it.  When  both  nerves  are  cut,  the  whole  diaphragm 
remains  quiescent,  though  the  costal  respiration  becomes  ex- 
cessively laboured. 


THE  RESPIRATORY  CE>-TRE. 


When  an  intetcostal  nerre  is  cat,  no  actiTe  respiratory  more- 
ments  are  seen  in  tbe  intercostal  muscles  of  the  coire^pondiitg 
■pace,  and  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  below  the  origin  of  the 
aerenth  oerncal  spinal  nenc,  that  is  below  the  exits  of  the  roots  of 
tlie  phienic  nerres,  costal  respiration  ceases,  though  the  diaphragm 
eoDtmnea  to  act,  and  that  with  increased  vigour.  When  the  cord  is 
divided  just  below  the  bulb,  all  thoracic  movements  cease,  bat 
the  respizBtory  actions  of  the  nostrils  and  glottis  still  continue. 
These  however  disappear  when  the  facial  and  recurrent  larjiigeal 
nerves  are  divided.  We  have  already  stated  that  after  removal  of 
the  brain  above  the  bulb,  respiration  still  continues  verj-  much 
■a  naoal,  the  modifications  which  ensue  from  the  loss  of  the  brain 
being  unessential.  Hence,  patting  all  these  &cts  together,  it 
is  clear  that  the  respiratory  movements  are,  as  we  suggested, 
brought  about  by  coordinated  impulses  which,  developed  in  the 
central  nervous  system  and  starting  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
bulb,  find  their  way  along  the  several  efferent  nerves.  The 
proof  is  completed  by  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  or  extensive 
injury  to  the  bulb  alone  is,  save  in  exceptional  cases  which 
we  will  discuss  presently,  at  once  followed  by  the  cessation  of 
all  respiratory  movements,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system  including  every  muscle  and  everj-  nerve  concerned  be 
left  intact.  Nay  more,  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bulb,  a 
tract  whose  limits  have  not  been  clearly  defined,  but  which  may 
be  described  as  lying  below  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  nerves,  be 
removed  or  injured,  respiration  ceases,  and  death  at  once  ensues. 
Hence  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  was  called  by  Flourens 
the  vital  knot,  or  ganglion  of  life, '  noeud  vital.'  We  shall  speak  of 
it  as  the  respiratory  centre. 

§  362.  The  nature  of  this  centre  must  be  exceedingly  complex; 
for  while  even  in  ordinary  respiration  it  gives  rise  to  a  whole  group  of 
coordinate  nervous  impulses  of  inspiration  followed  in  due  sequence 
by  a  smaller  but  still  coordinate  group  of  expiratory  impulses  of 
an  antagonistic  nature,  in  laboured  respiration  fresh  and  larger 
impulses  are  generated,  though  still  in  coordination  with  the  normal 
ones,  the  expiratory  event*  being  especially  augmented ;  and  in  the 
cases  of  more  extreme  dyspnoea  and  asphyxia  impulses  overflow,  so 
to  speak,  from  it  in  all  directions,  though  only  gradually  losing 
their  coordination,  until  almost  every  muscle  in  the  body  is  thrown 
into  contractions. 

We  must  not  however  conceive  of  this  centre  as  one  of  such  a 
kind  that  the  impulses  leave  it  fully  coordinated  and  equipped  so 
that  nothing  remains  for  them  but  to  travel,  unchanged,  along  the 
several  efferent  nerve-fibres  to  their  several  muscular  destinations. 
On  the  contrary  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  respiratory  motor 
nerves,  like  other  motor  nerves,  are  connected,  just  as  they  are 
about  to  issue  from  the  spinal  cord,  with  a  nervous  machinery,  in 
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which  nerve  cells  play  a  part — a  point  which  we  shall  consider  more 
fully  in  treating  of  the  .spinal  cord ;  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  respiratory  impul.ses  starting  from  the  respiratory  centre  pass 
into  and  are  mixlified  by  secondary  spina!  nervou.s  mechaiusms 
before  they  issue  along  the  motor  nerve-roots.  Indeed  observations 
shew  that  under  particular  conditions,  and  e-specially  in  young 
animals,  respiratory  movements  may  be  carried  out  in  the  entire 
absence  of  the  spinal  bulb.  Thu.s  if  in  a  kitten  or  puppy,  or 
young  rabbit,  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  bulb, 
artificial  respiration  be  kept  up,  and  then  pauses  be  made  in 
the  artificial  respiration,  during  these  pauses  not  only  may  what 
appear  to  be  respirator)'  movements  be  induced,  in  a  reflex 
manner,  by  pinching  or  by  blowing  on  the  .skin,  but,  especially 
if  the  excitability  of  the  spina!  cord  be  heightened  by  Hmall 
doses  of  strychnia,  even  spontaneous  efforts  of  breathing  may 
txjcasionally  be  observed.  These  are  the  exceptional  instances 
mentioned  above.  Since  in  such  cases  the  rhythmically  repeated 
movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  rhythmic  movements  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  not  respiratory 
in  nature,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  experiments  really 
prove  the  exi.stence  of  distinct  re.spiratory  centres  in  the  spinal 
cord  ;  and  at  nio.st  they  merely  shew  that  the  respiratory  nervous 
mechanism  is  not  entirely  confined,  a.s  was  once  thought,  to 
the  centre  in  the  bulb,  but  also  embraces  other  subsidiary 
mechanisms,  which  may  perhaps  be  spoken  of  as  centre-s,  in 
the  syjinal  cord  below.  It  has  indeed  been  maintained  by  some 
that  these  lower  spinal  centres  are  the  chief  centres  and  that  the 
bulbar  centre  acts  merely  in  the  way  of  regulating  these ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  with  the  experience  that 
interference  with  the  bulb,  limited  entirely  to  the  bulb,  ao  often 
leads  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The 
matter  is  not  at  present  thoroughly  worked  out,  but  we  shall 
probably  not  greatly  err  in  regarding  the  respiratory  nervous  system 
iis  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the  vsiso-motor  nervous  system,  with 
its  head  centre  in  the  bulb,  and  secondary  centres  elsewhere, 
and  in  continuing  to  speak  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  as  being 
"  the  respiratory  centre  "  while  admitting  that  it  works  thn.iugn 
other  nervous  machinery  placed  lower  down  in  the  spinal  cord, 
and  that  this  subordinate  machinery  may,  in  exceptional  cases, 
carry  out,  though  inadequately,  the  work  of  the  chief  centre. 

§  363.  Admitting  then  the  ext.stence  of  this  medullary  respira- 
tory centre  the  question  naturally  ari.ses,  Are  we  Uj  regard  its 
rhythmic  action  as  due  essentially  to  changes  taking  place  m  itself, 
or  a.s  due  to  afferent  nervous  impulses  or  other  stimuli  which  atfect 
it  in  a  rhythmic  manner  from  without  ?  In  other  words,  la  the 
action  of  the  centre  automatic  or  purely  reflex  ?  We  know  that  the 
centre  may  be  influenced  by  impulses  proceeding  from  without,  and 
that  the  breathing  may  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  will,  or  by 
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an  emotion,  or  by  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the  skin,  or  in  a  hundred 
other  ways ;  but  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  centre  may  be  thus 
modified  from  without,  is  no  proof  that  the  continuance  of  its 
activity  is  dependent  on  extrinsic  cjiuses. 

In  attempting  to  decide  this  question  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
pneumogcistnc  aa  being  the  nerve  most  likely  to  serve  as  the 
channel  of  afferent  impulses  setting  in  action  the  raspiratory 
centre.  If  both  vagus  nerves  be  divided,  respiration  still  con- 
tinues, though  in  a  mtxiified  form.  This  prove.s  distinctly  that 
afferent  impulse.H  a-scending  those  nerves  are  not  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  respiratory  movements.  We  have  seen  that  when 
the  spinal  cord  is  divi<Ied  below  the  bulb,  the  facial  and  laryngeal 
movements  still  continue.  This  proves  that  the  re.spiratory 
centre  is  still  in  action,  though  its  activity  is  unable  to  manifest 
itself  in  any  thoracic  movement.  But  when  the  cord  is  thus 
divided,  the  respiratory  centre  is  cut  off  from  all  .Hen.sory  impulses, 
save  those  which  may  pass  into  it  from  the  cranial  nerves  of 
.sensory  function;  and  that  these  .sen.sory  cranial  nei-ves  are  not 
specially  concerned  in  developing  the  activity  of  the  respiratory 
centre  is  she^vn  by  the  fact  that  the  division  of  these  cranial  nerves 
by  themselves,  when  the  bulb  and  spinal  cord  are  left  intact, 
does  not  do  away  with  the  continuance  of  respiration.  One  cranial 
nerve,  as  we  shall  see,  is  especially  concerned  in  re.spiration,  viz. 
the  vagus  nerve ;  but  if  after  removal  of  the  brain  above  the  bulb 
both  vagus  nerves  be  divided,  respiration  still  goes  on  ;  indeed 
the  respiratory  impulses  proceeding  from  the  centre  are,  though 
in  a  peculiar  way,  exaggerated.  Hence  though  we  cannot  pat 
the  matter  to  an  experimental  test  by  dividmg  every  sensory 
nerve  in  the  body,  while  leaving  the  motor  nerves  of  respiration 
intact,  such  an  operation  being  practically  impossible,  we  mar 
infer  that  the  respiratory  impulses  proceeding  from  the  respi- 
ratory centre  are  not  simply  afferent  impulses  reiK'hing  the  centre 
along  afferent  nerves  and  transformett  by  reflex  action  in  that 
centre.  They  evidently  start  de  novo  from  the  centre  itself, 
however  much  their  characters  may  be  affected  by  afferent  im- 
pulses, reaching  that  centre  at  the  time  of  their  being  generated. 
The  action  of  the  centre  is  automatic,  not  simply  reflex. 

§  364.  We  find,  on  inciuiry,  that  the  activity  of  the  centre  is 
profoundly  influenced  by  two  classes  of  events.  These,  as  we  might 
expect,  are  on  the  one  hand  events  producing  changes  in  the 
quality  of  the  blood  distributed  to  the  bulb  from  the  left  ventricle, 
especially  as  regards  its  gases,  that  is  to  .say,  events  modifying 
the  interchange  taking  place  in  the  lungs ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
nervous  impulses,  started  in  various  ways  and  reaching  the  centre 
along  various  nerves  or  nervous  tracts.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  latter  first. 

Afferent  nervous  impulses  may  affect  the  centre  in  many 
various  ways.     The  whole  act  of  breathing  or  of  taking  a  breath 
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is  a  double  Jict  consisting  of  an  inspiration  and  an  expiration,  and 
nervous  impulses  may  especially  afl'ect  the  one  or  the  other.  One 
mode  of  breathing  may  differ  fn>m  aufither  in  the  depth  of  the 
individual  breath,  in  the  volume  of  air  taken  in  and  given  out ; 
and  nervous  impulse.^  may  increase  or  may  diminish  the  depth  of  a 
breath,  the  volume  of  air  re.spire<l.  One  mode  of  breathing  again 
diflFers  from  another  in  the  rapidity  with  which  one  breath  succeeds 
another,  that  i.i,  in  the  rate  of  rhythm;  and  nervous  impulses  may 
slow  or  may  quicken  the  rate  of  rhythm.  Then,  again,  ctjmbinations 
of  eff'ects  so  numerous  and  varied  as  almost  to  baffle  de.ncription  may 
result  from  the  influence  of  various  nervous  impulse-^.  Emotions 
may  affect  a  single  breath  or  a  long  series  of  breaths,  may  quicken 
the  rhythm  while  making  each  breath  more  shallow  or  may  at  the 
same  time  make  each  breath  deeper,  or  may  slow  the  rhythm  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  manner,  and  may  bear  chiefly  on 
inspiration  or  on  expiration.  Moreover  there  is  hardly  any,  if  any, 
afferent  nerve  in  the  body  which,  by  means  of  afferent  impulses 
passing  along  it,  may  not  be  the  in.strument  of  influencing 
the  respu-.itory  centre.  Of  all  the  automatic  centres  in  the 
body  the  respirator}'  centre  is  the  one  whaso  independence  is 
most  obscured  by  the  repeated  effects  of  afferent  nervous  im- 
pulses. 

Certain  afferent  nerves  however  appear  to  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  it  than  others ;  and  of  these  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  are  the  two  vagus  nerves,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  Their  importance  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  experiments.  If  one  vagus  be  divided  in  an 
ordinary  way,  without  any  special  precautions,  the  respiration  is 
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The  Tftgas  was  divided  at  the  point  marked  z.  The  onrre  was  obtained  by 
means  of  a  tambour  connected  with  a  receiver  into  which  the  animal  (rabbit) 
breathed  as  shewn  in  Fig.  71,  the  lever  falling  in  innpiration  as  air  is  sacked  out  of 
the  tambour,  and  rising  in  expiration  as  the  air  returns.  InspiratioD  begins  at  a 
and  ends  at  b.  Expiration  begins  at  b  and  ends  at  c.  The  lever  gradually  tails 
between  c  and  a  owing  to  the  escape  of  air  from  the  apparatus. 
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either  not  materially  changed,  or  if  affected  becomes  slower 
(Fig.  77).  If  both  be  divided  (Fig.  78)  it  becomes  very  slow, 
the  pauses  between  expiration  and  inspiration  being  markedly 
prolonged.      The  character  of  the   respiratory  movement   too   is 


Fio.  ^S.     Effect  on  Bbhpibation  of  section  of  botb  Vaodb  stistkb. 

The  carve  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  Fig.  77.    The  second  vagus  nerve 
was  divided  at  x. 

markedly  changed ;  each  rcHpiration  is  fuller  and  deeper,  so  much 
so  indeed  that,  according  t4.i  some  observei-s,  what  is  lost  in  rate 
is  gained  in  extent,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  protluced  and 
oxygen  consumed  in  a  given  period  remaining  after  division  of 
the  nerves  about  the  same  as  when  these  were  intact ;  but  it  is 
undesirable  to  insist  too  much  on  the  exactness  of  this  compen- 
sation. 

When  after  division  of  both  vagus  nerves  in  the  neck,  the 
bulb  being  intact,  the  central  stump,  that  connected  with  the 
central  nervous  system,  of  one  of  them  is  stimulated  with  a  gentle 
interrupted   current,  the  effects  are  not  always  the  sjime ;   one 
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The  carve  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  Figs.  77,  78.    Stimulation  of  the 
vagas  began  at  z,  and  ended  at  y. 
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of  two  results  may  follow  tuid  that  whichever  of  the  two  nerve.s  be 
u.sed.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  these  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  more  typical  ones,  the  respiration,  whicn  from  the 
division  of  the  nerve.s  had  become  slow,  is  quickened  again  (Fig.  79); 
and  with  care,  by  a  proper  application  of  the  stimulus,  the  normal 
respiratory  rhythm  may  for  a  time  be  re.storad.  Upon  the  ceasa- 
tion  of  the  stimulus,  the  slower  rhythm  returns.  If  the  current 
be  increased  in  strength,  the  rhythm  may  in  some  cases  be  so 
accelerated  that  inspiration  begins  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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Tfaig  curve,  unlike  the  preceding,  waa  obtained  b;  mserting  a  needle  throagh  the 
body  wall  so  aa  to  rest  on  the  diaphragm  and  attaching  a  lever  to  the  nceUlo;  see 
{  326.  The  lever  rises  with  each  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  so  that  inspiration 
begins  at  a  and  ends  at  h,  expiration  begins  at  b  and  ends  at  c,  the  interval  between 
c  and  <i  corresponding  to  the  pause. 

Stimulation  of  the  vagus  begins  at  x.  It  will  be  seen  that  apon  stimulation 
the  inapiratory  rises  of  the  lever  begin  long  before  the  preceding  eipiratioaa  are 
complete. 

preceding  breath  is  completed,  Fig.  80 ;  and  thi.s  may  go  on  until 
at  la.st  the  diaphnigm  is  brought  into  a  condition  of  prolonged 
tetanus,  and  a  standstill  of  respiration  in  an  extreme  inspiratory 
phase  is  the  result.  On  the  othiT  hand  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  the  result  is  of  an  opposite  character.  Even  though  the 
respiration  be  already  slowed  by  divi.sion  of  the  nerves,  stimtila- 
tion  produces  a  still  further  slowing,  the  pauses  between  each 
expiration  and  the  succeeding  inspiration  are  prolonged  (cf  Fig. 
til),  and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  actual  standstill  is  brought 
about,  but  a  standstill  of  a  kind  the  opposite  of  the  one  just 
described,  since  the  diaphragm  which  in  that  case  was  in 
prolonged  tetanus  is,  in  this  case,  completely  relaxed,  and  remains 
for  some  time  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  close  of  an 
ordinary  breath.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  these  are  not 
imcommon,   the  result  is   intermediate    between    the    two   above 
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extremes ;  the  diaphragm  stands  still  in  a  prolonged  contraction  in 
a  position  which  is  intermediate  between  the  height  of  inspiration 
and  expiration. 

These  results  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  vagus  nerve  (we 
are  dealing  now  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve)  contsons 
afferent  fibres  of  two  kinds  connected  with  the  respiratory  centre : 
one  kind  augmenting  the  action  of  the  centre  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  the  auginentor  cardiac  fibres  augment  the  beat 
of  the  heart,  and  the  other  kind  having  an  mhibitory  effect 
Apparently  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  kind  is, 
according  to  circumstances,  most  provoked  by  the  stimulation, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the  firog, 
which  as  we  have  seen,  §  158,  is  the  channel  for  both  inhibitory 
and  augmentor  cardiac  impulses,  produces,  sometimes  inhibition, 
sometimes  augmentation  of  the  heart-beat.  To  affect  the  heart  of 
course  the  stimulation  of  the  vagus  must  be  centrifugal,  directed 
towards  the  periphery,  whereas  to  affect  the  respiration  it  must 
be  centripetal,  applied  to  the  part  of  the  nerve  connected  with 
the  brain;  Eind  while  the  usual  effect  on  the  heart  of  ordinary 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  is  inhibition,  augmentation  only  occurring 
in  special  cases,  the  most  common  effect  on  respiration  is  augmen- 
tation, though  inhibition  is  not  unfrequently  seen.  When  the 
experiment  is  conducted  on  an  animal  under  the  full  infiueuce 
of  chloral  stimulation  of  the  vagus  generally  produces  inhibition 
of  respiration,  probably  because  the  chloral  renders  the  respiratory 
centre  more  susceptible  to  inhibitory  influences. 

§  366.  We  said  just  now  "  the  action  of  the  centre ; "  but  the 
respiratoiy  centre  is  a  double  one ;  it  gives  rise  to  inspiratory  and 
to  expiratory  efferent  impulses,  and  these  are  antagonistic  the 
one  to  the  other.  If  inspiratory  and  expiratory  impulses  issued 
from  the  centre  at  the  same  time  and  in  equal  potency  there 
could  be  no  breathing  at  all,  they  would  neutralize  each  other's 
effects ;  and  indeed  any  amount  of  inspiratory  impulse  is  antago- 
nistic to  a  simultaneous  expiratory  impulse,  and  vice  versa. 
Hence  for  the  adequate  services  of  the  respiratory  centre  we 
ought  expect  to  find  that  each  kind  of  afferent  impulse  aj^cending 
the  vagus  affected  the  centre  in  a  double  and  opposite  way, 
inhibiting  expiration  while  augmenting  inspiration,  or  inhibiting 
inspiration  while  augmenting  expiration.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to 
speak  of  the  whole  respiratoiy  centre  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
one  the  inspiratory  part,  or  mspiratoiy  centre  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  inspiratory  impulses,  and  the  other  the  expiratory  part,  or 
expiratory  centre  concerned  in  the  issue  of  expiratory  impulses, 
we  may  suppose  that  these  centres  are  so  related  to  each  other 
that  afferent  impulses,  reaching  the  bulb,  which  augment  or 
inhibit  the  one,  necessarily  inhibit  or  augment  the  other.  We 
need  perhaps  hardly  add  that  of  these  two  centres  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  inspiratory  centre  the  dominant  and  the  most 
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responsive  one;  in  normal  breathing  it  comes  almost  alone  into 
obvious  use,  since  as  we  have  seen  the  expiratory  muscles  have 
then  a  very  slight  task  only,  the  chest  being  emptied  chiefly  by 
elastic  reaction ;  and,  speakmg  generally,  breathing  in  is  the  first 
consideration,  we  breathe  out  mostly  because  we  have  already 
breathed  in. 

There  are  many  facts  which  support  this  view  of  the  double 
antagonistic  action  of  afferent  respiratory  impulses.  If  the  central 
end  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus  be  stimulated 
the  effects  are  much  more  constant  than  those  of  stimulating  the 
main  vagus  trunk.  Whether  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve  be  pre- 
viously severed  or  not,  the  result  of  centripetal  stimulation  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch  is  always  in  the  direction  of  a  slowing 
of  the  respiration  (Fig.  81) ;  and  this  may  by  proper  stimulation 
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This  oarye  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  Figs.  77.  78,  79  and  the  letters  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  those  figures.    Stimiilation  begins  at  x,  and  ends  at  y. 


be  carried  so  far  that  a  complete  standstill  of  respiration  in  the 
phase  of  rest  is  brought  about.  While  the  main  trunk  of  the 
vagus  contains  fibres  of  two  kinds,  both  augmentor  and  inhibitory 
of  inspiration,  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  appears  to  contain 
one  kind  only,  those  which  inhibit  inspiration.  If  now  while  this 
experiment  is  being  conducted  on  a  rabbit  the  abdomen  be  watched 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  inhibition  of  inspiration  is  accompanied 
by  a  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  that  is  by  an  effort 
at  expiration ;  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  while  inhibiting 
respiration  provokes,  to  a  certain  extent,  expiration. 

§  366.    That  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  is  the  channel  of  these  two 
kinds  of  impulses,  of  a  mutually  antagonistic  character,  is  further 
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shewn  by  applying  what  may  be  considered  as  natural  stimuli  to 
the  endings  of  the  nerve  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  results  so  obtained 
have  an  especial  value,  since  the  artificial  stimulation  of  a  nerve 
fibre  at  a  part  of  its  course  by  means  of  an  electric  current  is  at 
best  a  rough  process,  by  which  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than 
approximate  to  the  results  actually  taking  place  in  the  living  body 
when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at  its  endings  by  natural  stimuli ; 
and  the  approximation  is  perhaps  less  in  the  case  of  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  respiratory  centre  than  in  many  other  cases. 

If  in  an  animal  in  which  a  careful  graphic  record  of  the 
respiratory  movements  is  being  taken,  the  trachea  be  suddenly 
closed  at  the  summit  of  an  inspiration,  the  result  is  a  pause  before 
the  succeeding  inspiration  follows,  that  is  to  say,  a  partial  or 
temporary  inhibition  of  inspiration ;  and  if  during  such  an  experi- 
ment on  a  rabbit  a  curve  be  taken  by  means  of  the  isolated  shp  of 
the  diaphragm,  §  328,  it  will  be  seen  (Fig.  82  A)  that  the  slip 
elongates  somewhat ;  that  is  to  say,  previously  in  a  state  of  slight 
tonic  contraction,  it  changes  in  the  (urection  of  expiration.    If  on 


Fio.  82.    Eftectb  or  Di8tkmbion  and  Coli.ap8e  ot  Lmo.    (Head.) 

Both  oturvea  are  described  by  a  lever  attached,  as  stated  in  g  328,  to  a  slip  of  the 
diaphragm  of  a  rabbit.  A  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  (inspiration)  raises  the 
lever ;  daring  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm,  the  lever  falls. 

In  A,  the  trachea  is  dosed  at  x,  the  height  of  inspiration ;  a  pause  follows 
during  which  the  lever  gradnally  sinks  ontil  an  inspiration  (a  \erj  powerful  one) 
sets  in. 

In  B,  the  trachea  is  closed  at  the  end  of  expiration,  x;  there  follow  powerful 
inspirations. 
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the  other  hand  the  trachea  be  suddenly  closed  at  the  end  of  an 
expiration  (Fig.  82  B),  when  the  lungs  have  returned  to  their 
emptied  condition,  the  result  is  an  increase  of  the  sequent  in- 
roirations,  that  is  to  say,  an  augmentation  of  inspiratoiy  mipulses. 
U  the  chest  or  if  the  lung  only  be  gently  inflated  a  temporary 
cessation  of  all  inspiration  may  be  produced,  accompanied  some- 
times by  an  attempt  at  expiration.    If  on  the  other  htmd  air  be 
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Fio.  83.    ErrscTS  or  befeatbd  Imfutions.    Pobitivb  vkktu.ation.    (Head.) 

The  lower  cnrve  is  desoribed,  as  in  Fig.  82,  by  a  lever  attached  to  a  slip  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  apper  curve  shews  the  inflations  from  x  toy,  which  were  made 
wiuoat  any  attempt  to  draw  the  air  out  at  each  inflation  ;  each  rise  on  this  cnrve 
denotes  an  inflation.  It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  inflations  are  continued  the 
lespiratoiy  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  gradually  "knocked  down." 

sucked  out  of  the  chest,  or  if  one  lung  be  made  to  collapse  by 
puncture  of  one  pleural  chamber,  a  prolonged  inspiration  is  the 
frequent  result,  the  diaphragm  being  thrown  into  a  prolonged 
inspiratory  tetanus.  If  the  lungs  are  repeatedly  inflated,  without 
any  means  being  taken  to  draw  out  the  air  after  each  inflation 
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FiQ.  84.    ErrKCTs  or  bbpsatkd  Sdctiohb  or  th>  Lunos.    Nboattvs 
VSNTII.ATI0N.    (Head.) 

The  curve  corresponds  exactly  to  Fig,  83,  except  that  the  lungs  are  subjected  to 
repeated  suctions  without  corresponding  inflations.  The  result  is  that  the  inspira- 
tions ate  repeated  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  lead  almost  to  an  inspiratory  tetanus  of  the 
diaphragm , 
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(Fig.  83),  a  procedure  which  we  may  speak  of  as  positive  venti- 
lation, the  ivsult  is  that  the  inspiratory  efforts  are  diminished,  and 
if  the  ventilation  is  continued  may  cease  altogether.  If  on  the 
other  hand  air  is  repeatedly  sucked  out  of  the  lungs,  without 
any  correspfjnding  inHation.s,  negative  ventilation,  the  inspiratory 
efforts  are  increa.se<l  (Fig.  84)  and  the  increase  may  be  such  as  to 
bring  the  diaphragm  to  a  state  of  tetanus.  And  in  general, 
though  several  complications  occur  which  we  cannot  discuss  here, 
the  results  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  on  the  one  hand  and  of  suction 
or  collapse  of  the  lungs  on  the  other  hand,  shew  that  the  mere 
inflation  or  jierhaps  rather  the  mere  distension  of  the  lung  tends 
to  inhibit  inspiratory  and  usher  in  expiratory  impulses,  while 
collapse  of  the  lung  tends  to  inhibit  expiratory  and  to  develope 
inspiratory  impulses,  the  effect  on  the  inspii-atory  impulses,  as 
might  be  expecte<I  from  the  dominance  of  the  inspiratory  jwrtion 
of  the  centre,  being  mure  marked  than  the  effect  on  the  expiratory 
impuLsea.  That  the  instrument  by  which  these  effects  are  produced 
is  the  vagus  nerve  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer 
distinctly  recognizable  when  both  vagus  nerves  are  divided.  And 
that  the  results  are  due  t<i  the  mere  mechanical  expansion  and 
collapse  of  the  lung  in  iu.sufBation  and  collapse,  and  not  to  any 
chemical  influences  exerted  by  the  larger  amount  or  smaller 
amount  of  air  pre.sent  in  the  lung  in  the  two  cases  increa-sing  or 
diminishing  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  escjipe  of  carbonic  acid. 
is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  results  remain  in  their  main  features 
the  same  when  some  indifferent  gas  such  as  hydrogen  is  used  for 
inflation  instead  of  air  or  oxygen.  We  infer  therefore  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  puhnonary  alveoli  in  .some  way  or  other  so 
stinndates  the  endings  in  the  lung  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of 
the  vagus,  that  impulses  are  generated  which  ascendmg  the  vagus 
trunk  inhibit  the  inspiratoiy  pnxiesses  in  the  raspiratory  centre; 
and  that  conversely  collapse  of  the  lung  similarly  generates 
impulses  which  are  augmenUitive  of  in.spiratory  impulses.  And, 
assuming  on  the  strength  of  analogy  the  existence  in  the  vagus  of 
two  sets  of  fibres,  we  may  say  that  expansion  stimulates  the 
endings  of  the  fibres  which  inhibit  inspiration  and  concurrently 
tend  to  augment  expiration,  while  collapse  stimulates  the  fibres 
which  inhibit  expiration  and  augment  inspiration.  The  respira- 
tory pump  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  self-regulating 
mechanism  :  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  which  is  the  result  of  the 
efferent  inspiratory  impulses  tends  to  check  the  issue  of  these 
impulses  and  to  inaugurate  the  sequent  expiiration ;  and  the 
return  of  the  lungs  in  expiration  tends  to  set  going  the  succeeding 
inspiration. 

The  regulative  influence  ejcerted  by  impulses  normally  ascending 
the  vagus  nerves  is  further  shevvTi  by  the  following  striking  ex- 
periment. As  we  have  already  seen  the  brain  above  the  bulb 
may  be  removed  without  any  extraordinary  change  in  the  respiration 
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tiikiiig  place.  Wc  have  alsd  seen  that  when  both  vagu.s  nerves 
are  divided  the  respiration  is  slower  and  dtseper,  Ijiit  is  otherwise 
regular.  If  however  after  removal  of  the  brain  iibove  the  bulb 
both  vagus  nerves  are  divided,  if  the  respi i-at.fi ry  centre  be  cut  off 
at  one  and  the  same  time  froiir  imjndses  passing  down  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  brain,  and  from  impulses  ascending  the  vagu.s 
nerves,  the  result  is  that  the  respirations  take  on  the  form  of  a 
series  of  long-cmitinuecl  inspiratory  spasms.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  a  tendency  in  the  respiratory  centre  to  go  off  into 
tettinic  inspiratory  explosions,  that  this  tendency  is  held  in  check 
by  impul.«ies  froni  the  brain  when  the  vagus  nerves  are  divided, 
ami  by  impulses  along  the  vagus  nerves  when  the  bniin  is 
reinovetl,  but  meets  with  no  adeijuate  checks  when  impulses  from 
both  sources  are  out  off  at  the  .siiuie  time. 

§  367.  Hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
changes  in  the  respiratory  centre  which  lead  to  the  rhythmic  dis- 
charge of  inspiratory  and  expiratory-  impulses,  and  the  further 
changes  which  result  fn>ni  the  advent  of  augmenting  and  inhibitory 
impulses;  but  these  as  yet  remain  mere  nypitheses  and  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  discuss  them  liere.  We  may  add  that  thongh 
the  analogy  of  the  cjirdiac  nervous  niechanism,  in  which  we  can 
anatomically  distingtiish  between  augmentor  and  inhibitory  fibres, 
justifies  us  in  speaking  of  augmentor  and  inhibitory  respiratory 
fibres  as  existing  in  tlie  vagus  nerve,  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to 
distinguish  them  by  anatomical  methtxls.  We  may  further  add 
that  so  exquisitely  sensitive  is  the  respiratory  centre  t(j  these 
afferent  impulses,  that  stimuli  too  slight  to  profiuce  any  appreciable 
effect  when  applied  to  afferent  nerves  coimected  with  an  ordinary- 
centre,  such  as  a  spinal  reflex  centre,  may  produce  marked  effects 
on  the  re.spiratory  centre.  For  instance,  tiie  feeble  electric  current 
which  is  developed  when  the  cut  end  of  a  dividetl  vagus  is 
replaee<l  in  the  wound,  the  circuit  between  the  cut  end  and  the 
longitudinal  surface  of  the  nerve  being  closed  through  the  blood 
or  lymph  of  the  wound,  is  often  sufficient  to  develope  inhibitory 
impulses.  Again,  when  the  connection  of  the  respinit<iry  centre 
with  the  lungs  through  the  vagus  nerves  is  abolished,  not  by 
section  of  the  nerves  but  by  freezing  both  nerves  at  some  part  of 
the  courser  of  each  nerve  (an  operation  which,  while  completely 
blocking  the  |[>a.ssage  of  impulses  along  the  nerve-fibre.s,  does  not 
itself  act  a.s  a  stimulus)  the  effect  on  the  respiratory  movements 
is  much  more  in  the  direction  of  increasing  and  prolonging  the 
inspiratory  act  than  of  slowing  the  rhythm.  Hence  it  would 
apjiear  that  what  we  have  previously  described  as  the  result  of 
dividing  Iwth  vagus  nerves,  is  partly  due  to  the  blocking  of 
natural  impulses  and  partly  to  the  section  of  the  nerves,  and 
IKMssibly  to  electric  currents,  developed  as  suggested  above,  acting 
as  stimuli,  and  thus  giving  rise  Ut  artificial  impulses. 

§  368.     The  double  or  alternate  respiratory  action  of  the  vagus 
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nerves  on  which  we  have  dwelt  above  may  be  taken  as  in  a  general 
way  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  vvhich  other  afferent  nerves  and 
various  partw  of  the  cerebruiii  are  enabled  to  influence  respiration. 
As  we  have  already  said,  and  indeed  know  from  daily  experience, 
of  all  the  ap.sychica!  nervou.s  centr&s,  the  respiratory  centre  is  the 
one  which  is  most  frequently  and  most  deeply  affected  by  nervous 
impids&s    from    various   quarters.     Beside.s   the  changes   brought 
about  by  the  will  (and  when  we  breathe  voluntarily  we   pnjbably 
make  use  to  some  extent  of  the  normal  nervous  machinery  of 
respiration,  working  through  this,  rather  than  sending  independent 
volitional  impulses  direct  to  the  diaphragm  iind  other  respiratory 
muscles),  we  find  that  emotion.s  and  painful  sensations  alter  pro- 
foundly the  character  of  the  respirator}'  movements.     And  though 
these  effects  may  be  partly  indirect,  (the  emotion  modifying  the 
heart-beat  or  the  tonus  of  the  arteries,  and  so  inHuencing  the 
flow  of   blood    through  the  respiratory  centre,)  they  are    chiefly 
due   to   the   direct   action    of    nervous    impulses    reaching   that 
centre  from   higher  parts  of   the  brain.     So  »ilso  impulses  from 
almost   every   sentient   surface,   or    passing   along   almost    every 
sensory  nerve,  may  modify  respiration  in  one  direction  or  another. 
The  influence  in  this  way  of  .stimuli  applied  to  the  skin  is  well 
known   to  all ;    but   perhaps  next  to  the  vagus  the  nerve   most 
closely  connected  with  the  respiratory  centre  is  the  fifth   nerve, 
branches   of  which    guard   the   nasal   respiratory   channels;   the 
slightest  stinuiUition  of  the  nostrils  at  once  affects  the  breathing 
and  most  frequently  arrests  it.     The  effects  of  stimuli  of  variou.s 
strengths    bmught    to    bear   ou    various    nerves  are   very   varie<l. 
Sometimes    the   result    is   an    increase    of  inspiration;    and  that 
either  by  a  quickening  of  the  rhythm  or   by  an  increase  of  the 
individual  breaths  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.      Sometimes 
the  rasult  is  an  inhibition  of  inspiration  accompanied  or  not  by 
an  increase  of  expiration,  and  sometimes,  as  when  the  stimulation 
causes  a  cough,  the  expiratory  rcsidts  may  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  modifications  of  inspiration.     While  in  the  case  of  some 
nerves,  for  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  superior  larj-ngeal,  and  it 
is  said  the  splanchnic  nerves,  the  effects  are  exclusively  or  at  least 
chiefly  inhibitory  of  inspiration  and  augmentative  of  expiration, 
that  is  expiratory,  and    in   others   perhaps  chiefly  augmentative 
of  inspiration  or  inspiratory,  in  the  ca.He  of  most  nerves  the  effect 
may  be  according  to  circumstances  either  in  the  one  direction  or 
the  other.     Perhaps   as   a   rule   weak  stimuli    tend    to   augment 
and   strong  to  inhibit  inspiration ;  but  the  effects  of  artihciallr 
stimulating  sensory  nerves  are  complicated  and    often  confn»e«}, 
because  powerful  afferent  impulses  by  giving  rise  to  pain  may, 
through  impulses  generated  by  the   pain    itself  and   descending 
to  the  bulb  from  the  brain,  act   in   an   indirect  as  well  as  in  a 
direct  manner;   and  the  prominence  of  the  indirect  painful  im- 
pulses will  in  any  experiment  depend  on   the  anaesthetic  used. 
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It  is  stated  that  after  removal  of  the  brain,  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating afferent  fibres  is  more  frei|uently  and  clearly  inspirator)'. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  in  all  cases  the  exact  effect  of  any 
stimulus  applied  to  any  afferent  nerve  is  very  largely  detemiined 
by  the  condition  at  the  time  being  of  the  respiratory  centre 
itself;  and  that  is  in  turn  determined  not  only  by  things  which 
affect  its  nutrition,  such  as  the  character  of  the  blood  circulating 
in  it,  but  also  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  other  afferent 
impulses  which  are  playing  upon  it  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  vagus, 
when  the  respiratory  centre  is  inadequately  supplied  with  arterial 
blood,  is  more  jxtwerful  than  when  the  centre  has  its  normal 
supply  of  normal  bloml.  So  also  a  stimulus,  which  applied  to 
the  vagus  or  to  another  nerve  in  an  intact  animal  simply  quickens 
in.spiration,  applied  in  an  animal  whose  cerebral  hemispheres  have 
been  removed  wilt  call  forth  a  prolonged  tetanic  in.spiratory  gasp. 
The  respiratory  centre  responds  in  fact  in  the  most  intricate  and 
vai-ied  manner  to  nervous  impulses  prix:eeding  from  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  thus  delicately  adju.sts  the  working  of  the  respiratory 
pump  to  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

§  369.  The  complicated  nature  of  the  respiratory  centre 
is  further  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  consist  of  two 
lateral  halves  which  normally  work  in  unison  and  yet  may  be 
made  to  work  independently.  If  the  spinal  bulb  be  carefully 
divided  in  the  middle  line  respiration  may  continue  to  go  on  in 
quite  a  normal  fashion.  If,  however,  one  vagus  be  then  divided,  the 
respiratory  movements,  both  costal  and  diaphragmatic,  on  the  side 
of  the  body  on  which  division  of  the  vagus  has  taken  place,  become 
slower  than  those  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  two  sides  are  no 
longer  .'synchronous ;  and  a  .stimulus  confined  to  one  vagtis  affects 
the  re-spiratory  movements  of  that  side  of  the  botly  only.  So  also 
a  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cord  below  the  bulb  stops  the 
respiratory  movement,-*  on  that  side  alone. 

§  370.  Besides  these  nervous  influences,  however,  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  perhaps  above  all  others  affects  the 
respiratory  centre,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  res{)ect 
to  its  respiratory  changes ;  the  more  venous  (less  arterial)  the 
blood,  the  greater  is  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre.  When 
by  reason  either  of  any  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
che.st,  or  other  interference  with  the  due  interchange  between  the 
blood  and  the  pulmonary  air  or  of  a  greater  respiratory  activity  of 
the  tissues,  as  during  muscular  exertion,  the  blood  becomes  less 
arterial,  more  venous,  i.e.  with  a  smaller  charge  of  oxygen  and  more 
heavily  laden  with  carbonic  acid,  the  respiration  from  being  nonnal 
becomes  laboured.  We  may  speak  of  normal  breathing  as  eupnaa, 
and  say  that  this,  when  the  blood  is  insufficiently  arterialized, 
pa.sse8  into  di/spn(ea,!iu  intermediate  stage  in  which  the  respiratory 
movements  are  simply  exaggerated  being  known  as  hyperpnaea. 
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The  modifications  of  breathing  thus  caused  by  deficient  arteriali- 
zation    of  blrnjd   are.   especially  chamcterized   by   an    increase    in 
the  total  energy  of  the  respiratory  impulses  generated,  and  in  this 
respect  differ   from  the  modificatiou.s  resulting  fii>in  interference 
with  the  nervous  arrangements  such  as  those  following  upon  section 
of  the  vagus  nerves,  in  which  ca,si>  as  we  have  seen  the  rhj-thm  is 
much  more  profoundly  affected  than  the  amount.    In  dyspnoea  the 
breathing  is  frequently  quicker   as   well  as  deeper,  there  is   an 
increase   in    the   sum    of  efferent  respiratory  impul.sea,  and   the 
expiratorj'  impulses,  which  in  normal  respiration  are  very  slight, 
acquire  a  pronounced  importance.     As  the  blood  becomes,  in  cases 
of  obstniction,  leas  and  less  arterial,  more  and  more  venous,  the 
discharge   from    the   respiratory  centre  becomes   more  and   more 
vehement,  and  inste^id  of  confining  itself  to  the  usual  tracts,  and 
passing  down  to  the  oi-dinaiy  respiratory  muscles,  overflows  into 
other  tracts  and  puts  into  action   other  nniscles,  until  there  is 
perhaps   hardly   a    muscle    in    the   body    which    is    not  made   to 
feel  its  effects.     The   mu.scles    which    are    thus    more   and    more 
thrown    into    action    are    especially    tho.se    tending    to   carrj'   out 
or  to  as-sist  expiration ;    and  at  hist,  if  no  relief  is  .afforded,  the 
violent    but    still    definite    respiratory    movements    give    way    to 
general    convulsions   of   the   whole    Dody,   which    however   have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  expiratory  character.     With  the  onset  of 
these  convulsions  dyspnoea  is  said  t(j  have  pas,sed  into  asphyxia. 
By  the  violence  of  these  convulsions  the  whole  nervous  system 
becomes  exhausted,    the  convulsions  cea.se  and  death   is  ushered 
in   through    a   few  infrequent  and    long-drawn    breaths ;    but    to 
this  matter  we  shall  return.     The  effect  of  venous  blood  then  is 
to  augment  all  those  natural  explo.sive  decompasitions  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  central  nervoiis  system  which  give  ri.se  to  respiratory 
impulses;    it    increases   their   amount,    and    also   quickens   their 
rhythm.     The  latter  change,  however,  is  much  le.ss  marked  than  the 
former,  the  re,spiration  beuig  much  more  deepened  than  hurried, 
and  the  several  respiratory  acts  are  never  so  much  hastened  as  to 
catch  each  other  up,  and  so  to  produce  an  inspiratory  tetanus  like 
that  resulting  from  stimulation  of  the  vagu.s.     On  the  contrary, 
especially  as  exhaustion   begins   to   .set  in,  the  rhj-thm  becomes 
slower  out  of  proportion  to  the  weakening  of  the  individual  move- 
ments. 

§  371.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Does  thus  condition  of  the 
blood  affect  the  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system,  that  is 
to  say,  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  bulb  (an<l  the  sub.sidiaiy 
spinal  nervous  mechanisms)  directly,  or  does  it  produce  its  effect  by 
stimulating  the  peripheral  entLs  of  afferent  nerves  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and,  by  the  generation  there  of  afferent  imptilses, 
indirectly  modify  the  action  of  the  central  nervous  system  ? 
Without  denying  the  possibility  that  the  latter  mode  of  action  may 
help  in  the  matter,  as  regards  not  only  the  vagus,  but  all  afferent 
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nerves,  the  following  facts  Hecra  to  shew  that  the  main  effect  is 
produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  blood  on  the  central  nenous 
system  and  indeed  on  the  bulbar  respiratory  centre  itself  If  the 
spinal  coi'd  be  divided  below  the  spinal  bulb,  and  both  vagua  nerves 
be  cut,  want  of  proper  aeration  of  the  blood  still  prwluces  an  in- 
creased activity  of  the  respiratory  centre,  ns  shewn  by  the  increased 
vigour  of  the  facial  respiratory  movement.  If  the  supply  of  blo<xl 
be  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  bulb  by  ligature  of  the  airotid  and 
vertebral  arteries  dyspncea  is  protluced,  though  the  operation  pro- 
duces at  first  no  change  in  the  blood  generally,  but  simply  affects 
the  respiratory  condition  of  the  bulb  itself  by  cutting  off  its 
blo<jd-suppiy,  the  immediate  result  of  which  is  an  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  and  a  paucity  of  available  oxygen  in  the  nervous 
substance  of  that  region.  If  the  blo<xl  in  the  carotid  artery  in  an 
animal  be  warmed  above  the  normal,  a  dyspnoea  is  produced  which, 
though  apparently  not  quite  identical  with  the  dyspnoea  caused 
by  imperfect  arterial ization  of  the  blow!,  shews  that  the  too  high 
temperature  of  the  btwxl  directly  affects  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  centre.  But  the  most  conclusive  argument  is  furnished 
by  the  following  .w-called  "  cross  circulation  "  experiment.  In  two 
animals  (dogs)  the  central  portions  of  both  carotids  of  the  one 
animal  are  connected  by  means  of  tubes  with  the  peripheral  p<jr- 
tions  of  the  carotids  of  the  other  animal,  and  the  peripheral  portion 
of  a  jugular  of  the  second  animal  is  similarly  connected  with  the 
central  portion  of  a  jugular  of  the  first  animal.  Both  vertebral 
arteries,  the  a.scending  cervical  arteries  and  the  other  jugulars  of 
the  second  animal  are  then  tied.  Under  these  conditions  the  brain 
of  the  second  animal  is  .supplied  entirely  by  blood  from  the  first 
imimal ;  its  own  blood  is  completely  shut  off  from  its  brain,  and 
the  blfKxl  of  the  first  animal,  '  the  feeder,'  supplies  the  brain  of 
the  .second,  the  '  fed '  animal,  but  no  other  part.  Precautions 
having  been  taken  against  the  clotting  of  blood  in  the  tubes 
making  the  junctions,  the  two  animals  may  be  kept  in  this  con- 
dition for  more  than  an  hour.  If  now  the  respiratory  interchange 
of  the  ' feeder '  be  interfered  with,  the  'fed'  anima!  makes  dyspna-ic 
movements,  whereas  interference  with  its  own  respiratory  inter- 
change does  not  produce  this  effect ;  it  is  the  venous  blo*Kl  of  the 
'  feeder '  brought  to  bear  on  the  bulbar  respiratory  centre  of  the 
'  fed '  which  calls  forth  the  exaggerated  and  modified  respiratory 
movements.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  condition  of 
the  blood  affects  respiration  by  acting  directly  on  the  respiratory 
centre.  Moreover  it  is  the  medullary  centre  which,  at  all  events 
in  adult  animals,  is  affected  by  the  too  venous  blood,  since  after 
division  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  bulb,  dyspnceic  thoracic 
respiratory  movements  and  convulsions  do  not  follow  upon  ex- 
clusion of  air.  They  are  however  stated  to  occur  in  new-born 
animals,  indicating  that  the  subsidiarj'  mechanisms  in  the  upper 
spinal   cord   of  which  we  spoke  in  §  363  may  be  also   affected 
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by  the  too  venous  blood ;   but   the  doubts  which  we  previously 
urged  hold  good  in  these  cases  also. 

While  the  respiratory  centre  is  thus  being  affected  by  the  too 
venous  blood,  it  is,  until  exhaustion  begins  to  set  in,  more  irritable, 
more  easily  and  largely  affected  by  afferent  impulses  than  in  its 
normal  condition.  During  dyspnoea  a  stimulus  which  applied  to 
the  vagus  or  to  some  other  sensory  nerve  under  normal  conditions 
would  produce  little  or  no  effect,  may  start  very  powerful  respira- 
tory movements. 

§  372.  Deficient  aeration  produces  two  effects  in  blood  :  it 
diminishes  the  oxygen,  and  increases  the  carbonic  acid.  Do  both 
of  these  changes  affect  the  respiratory  centre,  or  only  one,  and  if 
so,  which  ?  When  an  animal  is  made  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
containing  nitrogen  only,  the  exit  of  carbonic  acid  by  diffusion  is 
not  affected,  and  the  blood,  as  is  proved  by  actual  analysis, 
contains  no  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Yet  all  the  phenomena 
of  dyspnoea  are  present,  and  if  the  experiment  be  continued, 
convulsions  ensue  and  the  animal  dies  in  asphyxia.  In  this  case 
the  result  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  animal  be  made  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
rich  in  carbonic  acid,  but  at  the  same  time  containing  abundance 
of  oxygen,  though  the  breathing  becomes  markedly  deeper  and  also 
somewhat  more  frequent,  there  is  no  culmination  in  a  convulsive 
asphyxia,  even  when  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  a.s 
shewn  by  direct  analysis,  is  very  largely  increased.  On  the 
contrary,  the  increase  in  the  respiratory  movements  may  after  a 
while  pass  off,  the  animal  becoming  unconscious,  and  appearing 
to  be  suffering  rather  from  a  narcotic  poison  than  from  simple 
dyspnoea;  the  exce-ss  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blond  appears  to 
affect  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  especially 
portions  of  the  brain,  more  profoundly  than  it  does  the  respi- 
ratory centre.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  while  a 
deficiency  of  oxygen  promotes  inspiratory  movements,  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  stimulates  the  expiratory  movements,  the  nervous 
mechanisms  being  so  arranged  that  a  lack  of  oxygen  lejwls  to  an 
effort  to  get  more  of  it,  and  a  t<io  great  loivd  of  carbonic  acid  to  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  the  facts  are  opposed  to  the  existence 
of  any  such  teleological  adaptation.  It  is  obvious  however  that  a 
lack  of  oxygen  and  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  affect  the  respiratory 
centre  in  very  different  ways,  and  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  inter- 
ference with  the  interchange  in  the  lungs,  as  in  deficient  aeration, 
it  is  the  lack  of  oxygen  which  plays  the  principal  part  in  developing 
the  abnormal  respiratory  movements.  We  may  infer  that  it  too 
is  chiefly  concerned  in  regulating  the  more  normal  respiration,  but 
cannot  as  yet  say  what  is  the  exact  share  to  be  attributed  to  tho 
carbonic  acid. 

We  may  here  point  out  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
each  breath  is  detennined  by  the  condition  of  the  blood  flowing 
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through  the  capillaries  of  the  bulb  at  the  moment  preceding 
that  breath,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  each  breath  is  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  oxygen  felt  immediately  before.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  previously  urged,  the  respiratory  centre  like 
the  cardiac  substance  is  an  automatic  centre,  the  respiratory 
impulses  issue  from  it  in  rhythmic  series  as  a  result  of  the 
molecular  changes,  of  the  metabolism  going  on  in  its  substance ; 
and  whatever  affects  that  rhythm,  whether  few  or  many  beats 
be  influenced,  produces  its  result  by  modifying  that  metabolism. 
A  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  or  a  nervous  impulse  along  an 
afferent  fibre,  both  affect  the  centre  by  modifying  its  metabolism ; 
but  each  probably  affects  it  in  a  different  way.  It  is  beyond  our 
present  knowledge  to  explain  how  either  the  one  or  the  other 
acts.  We  may,  it  is  true,  imagine  that  a  lack  of  oxygen  has 
a  more  profound  effect  in  modifying  the  whole  complex  series 
of  metabolic  changes,  the  whole  chain  of  building  up  aud  breaking 
down  processes,  tnus  in  some  way  or  other  rendering  the  whole 
edifice  so  to  speak  more  unstable ;  and  that  an  afferent  augmenting 
impulse  (aud  possibly  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid)  acts  rather  after 
the  fashion  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  stinuilus,  and  fires 
off  a  larger  amount  of  the  already  stored  up  explosive  compounds. 
And  we  may  further  imagine  that  the  special  feature  of  the 
substance  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  that  its  metabolism  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  thus,  unlike  that  of  other  living  substances, 
such  as  muscle,  rendered  unstable  and  more  explosive,  not  simply 
diminished  or  deadened  by  a  lack  of  oxygen ;  and  pos.sibly  this 
feature  may  in  a  less  marked  degree  be  recognized  in  other  parts 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  But  these  as  yet  are  matters  of 
speculation. 

We  may  perhaps  add  that,  under  various  nutritive  conditions, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  metaboli.sm  of  the  respiratory  ceutre  to 
lack  of  oxygen  may  vary  widely.  Thus  while  undoubtedly  under 
the  normal  nutritive  conditions  afforded  by  the  ordinary  supply 
of  nonual  blood  to  the  bulb,  hick  of  oxygen  in  that  blood  at  once 
provokes  incre;ised  respiratory  movements,  it  need  not  do  so  under 
other  nutritive  conditions  of  the  bulb.  By  transfusion  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hajmoglobin-holding  blood  may  in  an  animal  be 
grailualty  replaced  by  haemoglobinless  normal  s<iline  solution.  In 
such  a  ca.se  the  amount  of  oxygen  brought  to  the  bulb  by  the 
diluted  blood  must  be  greatly  diminished,  and  yet,  if  the  change 
be  made  sufficiently  slowly,  no  conspicuous  dyspnoea  is  produced; 
under  the  new  strange  nutritive  conditions  of  the  diluted  blood 
the  bulb  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way  as  before  by  lack  of 
oxygen. 

§  373.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  conditions  of  the 
blo(xl,  other  than  variations  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid,  may  also  materially  affect  the  working  of  the  respiratory 
centre.     It  is  a  matter  of  common   experience   that   muscular 
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exertion,  especially  if  at  all  excessive,  increases  the  respiratory 
movements ;  violent  exercise  soon  puts  a  man  " out  of  breath." 
This   increased    activity   of    the   respiratory   centre    is   in     large 
measure  at  all  events  caused  by  the  chai-acter  of  the  blood  which 
during  and  for  some  little  time  after  the  movements  is  carried 
to  the  bulb,  and  not  by  any  nervous  impulses  sent  up  to  the  buJb 
from  the  contracting  muscles.     This  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  if 
in  an  animal  the  spioal  cord  be  divided  in  the  thoracic  or  lumbar 
region  and  the  hind  limbs  be  powerfully  tetanized,  the  respiratory 
movements  are  increased ;  the  animal  pants  as  it  would  do  if  it 
had  been  running.     In  such  a  case  the  only  connection  between 
the  hind  limbs  and  the  respiratory  centre  is  through  the  blood ; 
it  must  be  some  change  in   the  blood   caused  by  the  muscular 
contractions  which  affects  the  bulb  when  the  bicKxl  passes  from 
the  hind  limbs  to  be  distributed  by  the  heart  to  the  bulb.     Now 
when  a  muscle  contracts  its  consumption  of  oxygen  and  production 
of  carbonic  acid,  especially  the  latter  (§  63),  are  increased ;   the 
blood  leaving  the  nmscle  is  more   venous  than    usual.      Hence 
when  many  muscles  are  contnicting  powerfully  the  blood  carried 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  more  venous  than  usual ;  and  we 
might  expect  that  it  is  this  unusually  venous  blood  failing  to  be 
adequately  arterialized  in  the  lungs  and  hence  reaching  the  bulb 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  a  more  venous,  less  completely 
arterialized  condition  than  usual,  which  stirs  up  the  respiratory 
centre  to  increased  activity. 

On  examination  however  it  is  found  that  the  blood  leaving  tho 
left  side  of  the  heart  in  such  cases,  is  not  less  arterialized  but  if 
anything  more  arterialized  than  usual  The  increased  respiratory 
movements  induced  by  the  changed  blood  soon  prove  sufficient 
or  even  more  than  sufficient  to  give  the  blood  the  extra  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  to  remove  the  extra  quantity  of  ciu-bonic  acid. 
Obviously  the  blooil  coming  from  the  tetanized  muscles  affects  the 
respiratory  centre  by  virtue  of  some  quality  which,  unlike  that 
due  to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  or  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  is  not 
immediately  affected  by  the  passage  through  the  lungs.  Whether 
the  quality  in  question  be  dependent  on  an  excess  of  sarcolactic 
acid,  or  on  some  other  product  or  products  of  muscular  metabolism, 
we  do  not  as  yet  know.  But  the  fact  that  substances  in  the  blood 
may  so  affect  the  respiratory  centre  is  interesting  since  it  shews 
by  how  many  safeguards  the  working  of  the  respiratory  centre  is 
carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  economy ;  this  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  lack  of  oxygen  only. 

Thus  a  change  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  an  animal 
body,  or  a  change  in  the  body  itself,  may  in  one  or  more  of 
several  ways,  by  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  some  afferent  nerves  and 
so  sending  up  afferent  nervous  impulses  to  the  respiratory  centre, 
or  by  interfering  with  ihe  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs,  or  by 
otherwise  altering  the  proportion  of  the  gases  present  in  the  blood 
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reaching  the  respiratory  centre,  or  by  generating  or  increasing  in 
that  blood  some  substance  or  substances  tending  to  affect  the 
nutrition  of  the  respiratory  centre,  affect  the  working  of  the  all 
important  breathing  mechanism.  And  the  affection  .to  wrought 
has  generally  an  adaptative  character,  it  generally  tends  to  protect 
the  organism  a<fainst  the  evil  effects  of  the  change. 

§  374.     Aptiwa.     When  we  attempt  to  hold  our  breath,  we 
find  that  we  can  dn  this  for  a  limited  time  only ;  sooner  or  later  a 
breath  must  come ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  time  during  which 
we   can   remain    without   breathing    may   on   occasion   be   much 
prolonged,  if  we  first  of  all  take  a  series  of  deep  breaths.     It  is 
probable,  though    perhaps  not   distinctly   proved,  that  when   we 
breathe  voluntarily,  or  when  by  an  act  of  the  will  we  hold  the 
respiratory  apparatus  in  any  one  respiratory  phase,  the   nervous 
impulses,  generated  by  the  will,  do  not  pass  down  by  a  direct  and 
independent  course  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  that  the  will 
makes  use  or  modifies  the  activity  of  the  bulbar  and  spinal  nervous 
respiratory  mechanisms.      The   breath  sooner  or  later  inevitably 
follows  because  at  last  the  natural  impulses  proceeding  from  the 
respiratory  centre  become  too  imperious  to  be  any  longer  held  in 
check  by  the  impulses  of  volition  passing  down  to  the  centre  from 
the  brain.     The  fact  that  a  series  of  deep  breaths,  a  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  hmgs  postpones  the  victory  of  the  unconscious 
centre,  shews  that   such  a  ventilation   in   some   way  delays   the 
development  of  the  natural  respiratory  impulses.     A  similar  but 
still   more  marked  delay  may  often  be  seen  in  an  animal  under 
artificial  respiration.     If  in  a  rabbit  (the  effect  is  not  so  well  seen 
in  a  dog)  artificial  respimtion  is  carried  on  very  vigorously  for  a 
while,  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  the  animal  does  not  immediately 
begin  to  breathe.    For  a  variable  period  no  respiratory  movements 
at  all  take  place,  and  breathing  when  it  does  begin  occurs  gently 
and  normally,  only  pa.ssing  into  dyspncea  if  the  animal  is  unable 
to  breathe  of  itself;  and  even  then  the  transition  is  quite  gradual. 
Evidently  during  this  period  the  respiratory  centre  is  in  a  state 
of  complete   rest,  no  explosions  are  taking  place,  no   respinitory 
impul.ses  are  being  generated,  and  the  quiet  tran.sition  from  this 
condition  to  that  of  normal  respiration  shews  that  the  subsequent 
generation  of  impulses  is  attended  by  no  great  disturbance.     Not 
only  is  the  centre  at  rest,  but  it  is  less  irritable  than  the  normal ; 
impulses  along  the  vagus  or  other  nerves  which  otherwise  would 
produce  respiratoiy  explosions  are  now  ineffectual.     This  stflte  of 
things  is  known  as  that  of  apncea,  the  converse  of  dyspnoea ;  and 
the  longer  jmusc  in  breathing  mentioned  above  as  possible  after 
unusual  ventilation  of  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  apnoea. 
Now  it  .seemed  natural  to  suppo.se  that  such  a  state  of  rest  of 
the  respiratory  centre  was  brought  about  by  the  more  than  neces- 
sarily ample  supply  of  oxygen  aftbnied  by  the  previous  increased 
inspiratory  movements ;  and  indeed  it  was  maintained  that  apnoea 
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was  the  result  of  too  great,  just  as  dyspnoea  is  the  result  of  too 
little  arterialization  of  the  blood  reaching  the  respiratory  centre. 
It  was  argued  that  owing  to  the  increased  vigour  of  the  artificial 
respiratory   movements    the    ha-nioglobin    uf    the    arterial    blood, 
which  in  normal  breathing  is  not  quite  sjittiratcd  with  oxygen, 
became  almost  completely  so,  and  that  at   the   same  time  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  simply  dissolved  in  the  blood  became  largely 
increased  and   its  pressure   largely  augmented.      But   there   are 
reasons  which  render  such  a  view  untenable.     In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  direct  and  satisfactory  proof  that  in  apnoea  the  arterial 
blood  is  overloaded  with  oxygen  as  supposed ;  indeed  during  the 
course  of  apnoea  before  it  has  come  to  an  end  the  blood  becomes 
distinctly  less  arterial,  more  venous  than  usual.     In  the  second 
place  apnuea  if  not  entirely  impossible,  is  much  more  difficult  to 
bring  about  when  both  vagus  nerves  are  divided,  and  if  it  does 
occur  after  section  of  the  vagus  nerves  has  not  the  .same  characters 
as   ordinary  apnosa.      Now,  whon    artificial    respiration    is  being 
carried  on,  section  of  the  vagus  nerves  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs.     But 
the   vagus    nerves   are    the    channel    of  impulses    affecting    the 
respiratory  centre,  and  this  relation  of  the  apnrea  to  the  vagus 
nerves  suggests  another  and   different    interpretation    of  apnoea. 
As  we  have  seen,  expansion  uf  the  lung  by  acting  in  some  way 
or   other   on    the    pulmonarj'    terminations   of    the    vagus    nerve 
sends  up  along  that  uervu   impulses  which    inhibit   inspiration. 
And   it  is  argued   that  repeated   forcible  inflations  of  the   lungs 

Er^xluce  apniea  by  generating  potent  inhibitory  impulses,  which 
y  a  kind  of  summation  of  tht'ir  effects  in  the  bulb  stop  for 
a  while  the  generation  of  respiratory  impulses  in  the  respiratory 
centre,  This  conclusion  moreover  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
fact  that  an  apnoea  may  be  produced,  so  long  as  the  vagus 
nerves  are  intact,  by  forcible  artificial  respiration  with  hydrogen 
instead  of  atmospheric  air;  in  other  wortls,  the  inhibitory  im- 
pulses generated  in  the  vagus  nerves  by  the  infl.ition  are 
sufficient  wholly  to  neutralize  the  development  of  re.spiratory 
impulses  which  the  deficient  arterialization  of  the  blood  would 
otherwise  have  pnxluced.  The  exact  nature  and  development 
of  such  a  summation  of  inhibitory  impulses,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  correlative  augmentative  impulses  called  forth  by  the 
corresponding  succes-sive  collap.ses  of  the  lungs,  is  too  complex  a 
matter  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  Moreover  an  apnoga  may  be  produced 
though,  as  we  have  said,  with  difliculty  after  section  of  both  vagus 
nerves;  but  in  this  case  air  and  not  hydrogen  must  be  used  for 
inflation,  the  use  of  the  latter,  in  contra-st  to  the  result  when  the 
nerves  are  intact,  leading  to  dyspnoea.  The  subject  cannot  as 
yet  be  considered  as  fully  cleared  up.  That  apnoea  as  ordinarily 
produced  is  in  some  way  the  result  of  inhibitory  impulses  gene- 
rated by  the  inflations  can  however  hardly  be  doubted. 
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§  375.  Secojidarj/  Renpiratori/  Rhythm.  Ckeyn^- Stokes  Re- 
spiration. A  remarkable  abnormal  rhythm  of  respiration,  first 
observed  by  Cheyne  but  afterwards  more  fully  studied  by  Stokes, 
and  hence  called  by  their  coiiibiued  names,  occurs  in  certain 
pathological  caae.s.  The  re.spiratory  movements  gradually  decrease 
both  in  extent  and  rapidity  until  they  cea.se  altogether,  and  a 
condition  of  apncea,  lasting  it  may  be  for  several  .seconds,  ensues. 
This  is  followed  by  a  feeble  respiration,  succeeded  in  turn  by  a 
somewhat  stronger  one,  and  thus  the  respiration  returns  gradually 
to  the  normal,  or  may  even  rise  to  hyperpnoea  or  slight  dyspnoea, 
after  which  it  again  declines  in  a  similar  manner.  A  eecondjiry 
rhythm  of  respiration  is  thus  developed,  periods  of  normal  or 
slightly  dyspnceic  respiration  alternating  by  gradual  transitions 
with  periods  of  apntea.  The  cause  of  the  phenomena  is  not 
thoroughly  understood.  Whether  the  waning  and  waxing  of  the 
respiratory  movements  be  due  to  corresponding  rhythmic  changes 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  respiratory  centre  itself,  or  to  a  rhythmic 
increase  and  decrease  of  mhibitory  impulses  playing  upon  that 
centre  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  for  instance  from  higher 
regions  of  brain,  hfis  not  yet  been  settled.  It  frequently  appears 
in  connection  with  a  fatty  condition  of  the  heart,  but  has  been 
met  with  in  various  maladies.  Closely  similar  phenomena  have 
been  observed  during  sleep,  under  perfectly  normal  conditions ; 
and  this  fact  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  the  two  explana- 
tions just  giveo.  The  phenomena  present  a  strikiog  analogy  with 
the  'groups'  of  heart-beats  so  frequently  seen  in  the  frog's  ventricle 
placed  under  abnormal  circumstances. 


SEC.    8.     THE    EFFECTS    OF    CHANGES    IN    THE   COMPO- 
SITION   AND   PRESSURE   OF   THE   AIR    BREATHED. 


§  376.  The  preceding  sections  have  shewn  us  that  the  respira- 
tory mechanism  is  arranged  to  w»)rk  satisfiictorily  when  the  lungs 
are  adequately  supplied  with  air  of  ordinary  composition,  and 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  We  have  further 
seen  that  the  mechanism  can  atlapt  it.self  within  certain  limits 
to  changes  in  the  composition  and  pressure  of  the  air  supplied. 
We  may  now  consider  briefly  what  takes  place  when  those  limits 
lU-e  overstepped.  The  most  strikiog  effects  are  seen,  when,  on 
account  of  occlusion  of  the  trachea,  or  by  breathing  in  a  confined 
space,  or  for  other  reasons,  a  due  supply  of  air  not  being  obtained, 
normal  respiration  gives  place,  through  an  intermediate  phase  of 
dyspncea,  to  the  condition  known  as  asphyxia  ;  this,  unless  remedial 
measures  be  taken,  rapidly  proves  fatal. 

Asphi/itin.  As  soon  as  the  bliwd  becomes  less  arterial,  more 
venous  than  normal,  the  respiratory  movements  become  deeper 
and  at  the  same  time  more  frequent;  both  the  inspiratory  and 
expiratory  phases  are  exaggerated,  the  supplementary  muscles 
spoken  of  (§  334')  are  brought  into  play,  aod  the  rate  of  the  rhythm 
is  hurried.  These  effects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  chiefly  to  be 
ii8Cribe<i  to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood. 

As  the  blood  continues  to  become  more  and  more  venous  the 
respiratory  movements  continue  to  increase  both  in  force  and 
frequency,  a  larger  number  of  muscles  being  called  into  action 
and  that  to  an  increasing  extent.  Very  soon,  however,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  expiratory  movements  ju-e  becoming  more 
marked  than  the  inspiratory.  Every  muscle  which  can  in  any 
way  assist  in  expiration  is  in  turn  brought  into  play ;  and  at  last 
almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  Ixxly  are  involved  in  the  struggle. 
The  orderly  expiratory  movements  culminate  in  expiratory  con- 
vulsions, the  order  and  sequence  of  which  are  obscured  by  their 
violence  and  extent.  That  these  convulsions,  through  which 
dyspnoea  merges  into  asphyxia,  are  due  to  a  stimulation  (by  the 
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venous  blootl)  of  the  spinal  bulb,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  tiail  to  make  their  appciir.ince  when  the  spinal  cord  hiis 
been  previously  divided  below  the  bulb,  though  they  still  occur 
after  those  portions  of  the  brain  which  lie  abave  the  bulb  have 
been  removed.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  '  convulsive  centre ' 
in  the  bulb,  the  stimulation  of  which  gives  rise  to  these  con- 
vulsions; but  if  we  accept  the  existence  of  such  a  centre  we  must 
at  the  same  time  admit  that  it  is  connected  by  the  closest  ties 
with  the  nonnal  expiratory  division  of  the  respinvt4jry  centre,  since 
every  intervening  step  may  be  observed  between  a  simple  slight 
expiratory  movement  of  normal  respiration  and  the  most  violent 
convulsion  of  asphyxia.  An  additional  proof  that  these  convul- 
sions are  carried  out  by  the  agency  of  the  bulb  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  convulsions  of  a  similar  character  are  witnessed  when 
the  supply  of  bliM)t]  U>  the  bulb  is  suddenly  cut  off  by  ligaturing 
the  blood  ves,sels  of  the  head.  In  this  ciise  the  nervous  centres, 
being  no  longer  furnished  with  fresh  blood,  become  rapidly 
asphyxiated  through  lack  of  oxygen,  and  expiratory  convulsions 
quite  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  asphyxia,  and  preceded  like  them 
by  a  pa.ssing  phase  of  dy.spnoea,  make  their  appearance.  Similar 
'  an;emic '  convulsions  are  seen  after  a  sudden  and  largo  loss  of 
b!o(Ml  from  the  body  at  large,  the  bulb  being  similarly  stimulated 
by  the  lack  of  arterial  blood.  In  ordinary  fainting,  which  is  loss 
of  consciousness  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  bto<.)d  to  the  brain, 
the  diminution  of  blood  supply  is  not  great  enough  to  produce 
these  convulsions. 

Such  violent  efforts  speedily  exhau.st  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
the  convulsions  after  being  maintained  for  a  brief  perio<l  suddenly 
cease  and  are  followed  by  a  period  of  calm.  The  calm  is  one  of 
exhaustion ;  the  pupils,  dilated  to  the  utmost,  are  unaffected  by 
light ;  t(juching  the  cornea  calls  forth  no  movement  of  the  eyelids, 
and  indeed  no  reflex  actions  can  anywhere  be  producetl  hy  the 
stimulation  of  sentient  surfaces.  All  expiratory  active  movements 
have  ceased ;  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  Haccid  and  quiet ;  ;md 
though  from  time  to  time  the  respiratory  centre  gathers  sufficient 
energy  to  develope  respiratory  movements,  these  resemble  those  of 
quiet  normal  breathing,  in  being,  as  far  as  muscular  actions  are 
concerned,  almost  entirely  inspiratory.  They  occur  at  long  intervals, 
like  those  after  section  of  the  vagus  nerves ;  and  like  them  are 
deep  and  slow.  The  exhausted  respiratory  centre  takes  some  time 
to  develope  an  inspiratory  explosion ;  but  the  impulse  when  it  is 
generateti  is  proportionately  strong.  It  seems  sis  if  the  resistance 
which  had  in  each  case  to  be  overcome  was  considerable,  and 
the  effort  in  consequence,  when  successful,  productive  of  a  large 
effect. 

Very  soon,  thej^e  inspiratory  efforts  become  le*s  frequent ; 
their  rhythm  becomes  irregular ;  long  pauses,  each  one  of  which 
seems  a  final   one,  are   succeeded  by  several  somewhat   rapidly 
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repeated  inspirations.  The  pauses  become  longer,  and  the  in- 
spiratory movements  shallower.  Each  inspiration  is  accompanied 
by  the  contraction  of  accessory  muscles,  especially  of  the  face,  so 
that  each  breath  becomes  more  and  more  a  prolonged  gasp.  The 
inspiratory  gasp  spread  into  a  convulsive  stretching  of  the  whole 
body;  and  with  extended  limbs,  and  a  straightened  trunk,  with 
the  head  thrown  back,  the  mouth  widely  open,  the  face  drawn,  and 
the  nostrils  dilated,  the  last  breath  is  taken  in. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  distinguish  three  stages  in  the  phenomena 
which  result  from  a  continued  deficiency  of  air :  (1)  A  stage  of 
dyspnoea,  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments both  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  (2)  A  convulsive  stage, 
characterized  by  the  dominance  of  the  expiratory  eiforts,  and 
culminating  in  general  convulsions.  (3)  A  stage  of  exhaustion,  in 
which  lingering  and  long-drawn  in.spirations  gradually  die  out. 
When  brought  about  by  sudden  occlusion  of  the  trachea  these 
events  run  through  their  course  in  about  4  or  5  minutes  in  the 
dog,  and  in  about  3  or  4  minutes  in  the  rabbit.  The  first  stage 
passes  gradually  into  the  second,  convulsions  appearing  at  the  end 
of  the  first  minute.  The  transition  from  the  second  stage  to  the 
third  is  somewhat  abrupt,  the  convulsions  suddenly  ceasing  early 
in  the  second  minute.  The  remaining  time  is  occupied  in  the 
third  stage. 

The  duration  of  asphyxia  varies  not  only  in  diiferent  animals 
but  in  the  same  animal  under  different  circumstances.  Newly 
bom  and  young  animals  need  much  longer  immersion  in  water 
before  death  by  asphyxia  occurs  than  do  adults.  Thus  while  in  a 
full-grown  dog  recovery  fix)m  drowning  is  unusual  after  1 J  minute, 
a  new-bom  puppy  has  beeu  known  to  bear  an  immersion  of  as 
much  as  50  minutes.  The  cause  of  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  quite  young  or  rather  just  bom  animal  the  respiratory 
changes  of  the  tissues  are  much  less  active.  These  consume  less 
oxygen,  and  the  general  store  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  has  a  less 
rapid  demand  made  upon  it.  The  respiratory  activity  of  the 
tissues  may  also  be  lessened  by  a  deficiency  in  the  circulation ; 
hence  bodies  in  a  state  of  syncope  at  the  time  when  the  depriva- 
tion of  oxygen  begins  can  endure  the.  loss  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  can  bodies  in  which  the  circulation  is  in  full  swing.  There 
being  the  same  store  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  in  each  case,  the 
quicker  circulation  must  of  necessity  bring  about  the  speedier 
exhaustion  of  the  store.  So  also  anaesthetics  may  diminish  the 
effects  and  delay  the  final  results ;  large  doses  of  anaesthetics  may 
prevent  the  exaggerated  and  convulsive  movementa  In  many 
cases  of  drowning,  death  is  hastened  by  the  entrance  of  water 
into  the  lungs. 

By  training,  the  respiratory  centre  may  be  accustomed  to  bear 
a  scanty  supply  of  oxygen  for  a  much  longer  time  than  usual 
before  dyspnoea  sets  in,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  divers. 
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The  phenomena  of  slow  asphyxia,  where  the  supply  of  air  is 
gradually  diminished,  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  result- 
ing from  a  sudden  and  total  deprivation.  The  same  stages  are 
seen,  but  their  development  takes  place  more  slowly. 

§  377.  Deficiency  of  air  results  not  only  in  a  diminution 
of  the  oxygen  but  also  in  an  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  blood.  We  have  seen  however  (§  372)  that  the  phenomena 
of  asphyxia  are  in  the  main  due  to  the  former,  and  that  the 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  has  subsidiary  effects 
only. 

K  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  inspired  air  be  increased 
instead  of  diminished,  the  total  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  re- 
maining the  same,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  alone  being 
changed,  no  marked  results  follow.  We  have  already  seen  (§  354) 
that  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  leaves 
a  wide  margin  of  safety,  and  that  (§  374)  the  phenomena  of 
apnoea  are  in  the  main  at  least  to  be  explained  as  the  result  not 
01  an  increase  in  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  but  of  nervous  impulses 
ascending  the  vagus  nerves.  We  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that, 
provided  the  respiratory  mechanism  is  in  good  working  order,  an 
mcrease  of  oxygen  in  tne  inspired  air  even  to  a  whole  atmosphere 
seriously  modifies  the  respiratory  act. 

§  3i8.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure 
remaining  the  same,  may  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  gases.  To  some  of  these  the  respiratory  mechanism  is 
indifferent ;  for  instance,  hydrogen  may  be  substituted  for  nitrogen 
without  any  change  in  the  respiration,  provided  of  course  that  the 
oxygen  is  not  diminished.  Other  gases  may  produce  poisonous 
eflfects,  either  by  interfeiing  with  some  of  the  respiratory  processes 
or  in  other  ways.  Thus  carbon  monoxide,  by  combining  with  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  so  preventing  the  corpuscles 
from  acting  as  oxygen  carriers,  produces  asphyxia  through  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  interferes  with  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  by  acting  as  a  reducing  agent.  Some 
gases  while  allowing  the  ordinary  respiratory  changes  of  the  blood 
to  go  on  as  usual  produce  toxic  effects  by  acting  on  one  or  other  of 
the  tissues.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood  seems  to  have  a  special  effect  on  the  central  nervous 
system  and  so  acta  as  a  narcotic  poison.  The  peculiar  effects  of 
nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas)  are  similarly  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  gas  in  the  blood  on  the  central  nervous  system.  Some 
gases  are  irrespirable  and  may  interfere  with  respiration,  even 
causing  suffocation,  on  account  of  their  causing  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  and  this  is  said  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  tne  case  with 
an  atmosphere  which  is  wholly  or  largely  composed  of  carbonic 
acid. 

§  379.  The  Effects  of  Changes  in  Atmospheric  Pressure.  Di- 
minution of  Pressure.    The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
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inspired  air  may  be  changed,  not  only  by  altering  the  composition 
of  the  air  entering  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but  also 
by  altering  the  total  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  without  changing 
its  composition.  The  results  of  the  latter  are  however  complicated ; 
we  have  then  to  deal  not  merely  with  the  effects  on  the  interchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs  but  with  the  effects  on  the  whole  organism. 
All  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  body  is  adapted  and  arranged 
to  work  under  what  we  may  call  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
that  is  to  say,  within  the  limits  of  760  mm.  mercury  at  the  sea 
level  and  about  500  mm.,  corresponding  to  an  altitude  of  6000  feet, 
this  being  the  range  of  ordinary  human  dwellings.  Any  great 
increase  or  decrease  of  pressure  beyond  these  limits  will  affect  not 
only  the  exit  of  carbonic  acid  from  and  the  entrance  of  oxygen 
into  the  blood,  but,  in  varying  degree,  all  the  physical  and  chemical 
processes  of  the  body.  A  gross  instance  of  this  is  seen  when  an 
animal  is  suddenly  subjected  to  a  great  diminution  of  pressure,  aa 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  the  receiver 
rapidly  exhausted.  The  animal  is  soon  thrown  into  fatal  con- 
vulsions, which  are  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  due  to  the  liberation 
of  gas  from  the  blood  within  the  blood  vessels ;  the  gas  so  set  free 
mechanically  interferes  with  the  circulation,  as  by  obstructing  the 
play  of  the  cardiac  valves,  or  by  plugging  the  smaller  blood  vessels, 
and  thus  helps  to  bring  the  machine  to  a  standstill.  The  free  gas 
found  in  the  vessels  upon  examination  after  death  is  said  to  be 
composed  chiefly  of  nitrogen,  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen, 
which  probably  were  also  set  free,  having  been  reabsorbed  before 
the  examination  was  made. 

But,  quite  apart  from  gross  effects  of  this  kind,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  organism  must  in  many  ways  suffer  from  a 
diminution  of  pressure.  The  complex  and  delicately  balanced 
vascular  system  is  constructed  to  work  at  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  force  of  the  heart-beat  and  the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  small  arteries  are,  so  to  speak,  pitched  to  meet 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  outside  of  the  blood  vessels  by  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  and  any  great  diminution 
of  that  pressure  must  produce  a  greater  or  less  disarrangement 
of  the  vascular  mechanism  until  it  is  counterbalanced  by  some 
compensating  changes.  And  a  little  reflection  will  supply  many 
other  instances. 

We  have  already  called  attention  (§  354)  to  the  fact  that,  the 
total  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  remaining  the  same,  the  partial 

!)ressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  inspired  air  may  be  reduced  as 
ow  as  about  76  mm.  (10  p.c.)  without  seriously  modifying  the 
respiration.  In  order  to  attain  this  diminution  of  the  [Muiiial 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  without  changing  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  total  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  reduced 
to  the  limit  of  300  mm.,  corresponding  to  an  altitude  of  17000  feet. 
Now  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  in  ascending  a 
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mountain  "  distress  "  is  felt  long  before  such  an  altitude  is  reached. 
The  distress  felt  on  such  occasions  is  probably  due  not  so  much,  if 
indeed  at  all  directly,  to  the  diminution  of  oxygen  as  to  a  general 
disarrangement  of  the  organism  and  perhaps  more  particularly  of 
the  vascular  system.  The  nose-bleeding  which  is  so  frequent  an 
occurrence  under  the  circumstances  shews  that  the  minute  blood 
vessels  more  directly  exposed  to  the  diminution  of  pressure  are 
profoundly  affected  by  it ;  and  what  is  true  of  them  is,  probably, 
in  various  ways  and  to  different  degrees  true  of  the  whole  vascular 
system.  The  breathlessness  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  on  these 
occasions  seems  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  which 
reaches  the  respiratory  nervous  centres  is  deficient  in  oxygen,  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  troubled  vascular  system  fails  to  deliver  to  those 
centres  their  blood  in  an  adequate  fashion. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  vascular  system,  and  indeed  of  the  other 
mechanisms  of  the  body,  in  which  nervous  &ctors  intervene,  that 
they  possess  the  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  changed  con- 
ditions; and  as  is  well  known,  the  human  organism  somewhat 
rapidly  becomes  accustomed  to  these  moderate  altitudes.  Practice 
and  custom  have  far  less  effect,  though  they  have  some,  on  the 
more  fandamental  processes  depending  on  the  actual  supply  of 
oxygen ;  and  it  is  at  the  extreme  altitudes,  where  in  addition  to 
the  other  troubles  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  definitely  makes  itself 
felt,  that  the  body  seems  to  fail  in  adapting  itself  to  the  new 
circumstances. 

The  addition  of  these  troubles  not  directly  respiratory  in 
nature,  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  diminished  by  a  diminution 
of  the  total  pressure,  perhaps  explains  why,  though  an  adequate 
lowering  of  pressure  will  produce  asphyxia,  that  asphyxia  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  asphyxia  due  to  deprivation 
of  air  or  oxygen.  Convulsions  which  are  essential  to  ordinary 
asphyxia  are  at  times  wholly  absent;  the  nervous  system  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  does  not  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
lack  of  oxygen ;  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  a  rapid  onset 
of  feebleness  amounting  almost  to  paralysis,  are  apt  to  make  their 
appearance. 

§  380.  The  Effects  of  Increase  of  Atmospheric  Pressure.  These 
are  in  many  ways  remarkable.  Up  to  a  pressure  of  several  atmo- 
spheres of  air,  the  only  symptoms  which  present  themselves  are 
those  somewhat  resembling  narcotic  poisoning.  The  animal 
becomes  sleepy  and  stupid,  the  result  probably  not  so  much  of 
respiratory  changes,  as  of  the  effects  of  the  increased  pressure  on 
the  whole  organism  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  At  a  pressure 
however  of  15  atmospheres  of  air,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  of  3  atmospheres  of  oxygen,  and  upwards,  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon  presents  itself.  The  animals  die  of  asphyxia  and 
convulsions,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  when  oxygen  is  deficient. 
Corresponding  with  this  it  is  found  that  the  production  of  carbonic 
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acid  is  diminished.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  pressure  of  the  oxygei 
is  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  oxidations  of  the  body  an 
diminished,  and  with  a  still  further  increase  of  the  oxyg&a.  an 
arrested  altogether.  The  oxidation  of  phon>horu8  is  perhapi 
analogous ;  at  a  high  pressure  of  oxygen  phosphorus  will  not  bum 
Not  only  animals  but  plants,  bacteria,  and  organised  ferments,  an 
similarly  killed  by  a  too  great  pressure  of  oxygen. 


SEC.   9.     THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 
SYSTEM   TO   THE   VASCULAR   AND   OTHER   SYSTEMS. 


§  381.  Many  events  in  the  body  shew  the  influence  which  the 
respiratory  movements  exert  on  the  circulation.  When  the  brain 
of  a  liv'ing  mammal  is  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  skull,  a 
rhjrthmic  rise  antl  fall  of  the  cerebral  mass,  a  pulsation  of  the 
brain,  quite  distinct  from  the  movements  caused  by  the  pulse  in 
the  arteries  of  the  brain,  is  observed ;  and  upon  exaininntion  it 
will  be  found  that  the.se  movements  are  .synchronous  with  the 
respiratory  movements,  the  brain  rising  up  during  expiration  and 
sinking  during  inspiration.  They  disappear  when  the  arteries 
going  to  the  brain  are  ligatured,  or  when  the  venou.s  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  are  laid  open  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  escape 
of  the  venous  blood.  They  evidently  arise  from  the  expLrat-ory 
movements  in  some  way  hindering  and  the  inspiratory  move- 
ments assisting  the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain.  We  have 
already  (§  116)  state<l  that  during  inspiration  the  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  great  veins  may  become  negative,  i.e.  may  sink  below 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  a  puncture  of  one  of  these 
veins  may  ctiuse  death  by  air  being  actually  dravra  into  the  vein 
and  thus  into  the  heart  during  an  inspiratory  movement.  When 
the  veins  of  an  animal  are  laid  bare  in  the  neck  and  watched, 
the  so-called  pulsus  veiiosus  may  be  observed  in  them,  that  is,  they 
swell  up  during  expiration  and  diminish  again  during  in.spiration. 
And  indee<l  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  chest  must  have  a  decided  eSect  on  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  thoracic  portion  of,  and  thus  indirectly  on  that 
through  the  whole  of,  the  vascular  .system. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  respiration  on  arterial 
blo<xJ-pressure.  We  have  seen,  while  treating  of  the  circulation, 
that  the  arterial  blood-pressure  curves  are  marked  by  undulations, 
which,  since  their  rhythm  is  synchronous  with  that  of  the  respi- 
ratory movements,  are   evidently  in   some  way  connected  with 
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respiration.     Similar  undulatiotut  may  be  observed   in  the  pulae 
tracings  taken  from  man. 


Fio.  85. 


C0MPABI8OS  or  BLOOD-PnESSDRX  CnRvi  with  Cubve  of 
Intha-tuoracio  Pbeshuhe.     (Bog.) 


a  ia  the  blood-preHsure  curve  taken  hy  means  of  a  mercury  manometer ;  it  shews 
the  respiratory  undulatioDB,  the  slower  beats  on  the  descent  being  very  marked. 
6  is  the  curve  of  intrathoracic  pressure  obtained  by  connecting  one  limb  of  a 
manometer  with  the  pleural  cavity.  Inspiration  beKtns  at  1,  oipiratiou  at  e. 
With  the  be^nnning  of  inspiration  (1)  the  expansion  of  the  chest  causes  a  marked 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  intra- thoracic  manometer;  but  the  effect  soon  diminishes, 
since  the  lessening  of  intra-thoracic  pressure  docs  not  boar  on  the  manometer  alone 
but  on  the  lungs  also;  and  us  the  lunj^s  expand  more  and  more  the  fall  in  the 
mercury  becomes  less  and  less  antil  towards  the  end  of  inspiration  the  ourre 
beoomes  very  nearly  a  atraighc  line.  Conversely,  the  return  of  the  cheat  at  the 
beginning  of  expiration  (;)  produces  at  first  a  marked  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the 
manometer ;  but  this  soon  ceases  as  the  air  leaves  the  cheat  and  the  lungs  shrink, 
whereupon  the  mercury  falls  alowly. 

When  these  undulations  of  the  blood-pressure  curve  are 
compared  carefully  with  the  respiratory  movements  or  with  the 
variations  of  intra-thoracic  pressure,  what  is  most  commonly 
ob.served  is  that  while  the  blood-pressure,  on  the  whole,  rises 
during  inspiration  and  falls  during  expiration  neither  the  rise  nor 
the  fall  is  exactly  synchronous  with  either  in.spiration  or  expiration- 
Fig.  85  shews  two  tracings  from  a  dog  taken  at  the  same  time, 
one,  a,  being  the  ordinary  blood-pressure  curve  from  the  carotid, 
and  the  other,  b,  representing  the  condition  of  the  intra-thoracic 
pressure  as  obtained  by  carefully  bringing  a  manometer  into 
connection  with  the  pleural  cavity.  On  comjmring  the  two 
curves  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  rise  nor  the  fall  of  arterial 
pressure  coincides  exactly  either  with  inspiration  or  with  ex- 
piration. At  the  beginning  of  in.spiration  (i)  the  arterial  pressure 
is  seen  to  be  falling ;  it  soon  however  begins  to  rise,  but  does 
not  reach  the  maximum  until  some  time  after  expiration  (e)  has 
begun  ;  the  fall  continues  during  the  remainder  of  expiration,  and 
passes  on  into  the  succeeding  inspiration.  This  suggests  the  idea 
that,  while  inspiration  tends  to  increase  and  expiration  to  diminish 
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the  bloofl- pressure,  there  are  causes  at  work  which  in  each  case 
delay  the  efl'ect. 

Extended  observations  however  shew  that  such  a  relation  as 
that  shewn  in  the  figure  though  frequent  is  not  constant.  In  fact 
the  effects  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  blood-pressure  are 
found  to  vary  very  widely  according  as  the  respiration  is  quick  or 
slow,  easy  and  shallow,  or  laboured  and  deep,  and  especially  as  the 
air  enters  into  the  chest  readily  or  with  difficulty.  Moreover, 
respiratory  undulations  of  blood-pre.ssure  are  seen  not  only  with 
natural  but  also  with  artificial  respiration ;  in  the  latter  the 
mechanical  conditions  are  to  a  large  extent  the  reverse  of  those  of 
the  fonner,  and  might  fairly  be  expected  to  aflfecfc  the  circulation 
in  a  different  way.  The  causation  of  these  respiratory  undulations 
is  in  fact  complex.  The  respiratory  act  affect.s  the  vascular  system 
in  several  different  ways,  and  the  genera!  effect  varies  according  as 
one  or  other  influence  is  predominant.  These  several  actions  are 
sufficiently  interesting  and  important  to  deserve  discussion. 

§  382.  The  heart  and  great  blood  vessels  are,  like  the  lungs, 
placed  in  the  air-tight  thoracic  cavity,  and  are  subject  like  the 
lungs  to  the  pumping  action  of  the  respiratory  niovemeotH.  Were 
there  no  lungs  present  in  the  chest,  the  whole  force  of  the 
expansion  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration  would  be  directed  to 
drawing  blood  from  the  extra-thoracic  vessels  towards  the  heart, 
and  conversely  in  expiration  the  effect  of  the  return  of  the  thorax 
to  its  previous  dimensions  would  be  to  drive  the  blood  thus  drawn 
in  back  again  from  the  heart  towards  the  extra-thoracic  vessels. 
And,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  lungs,  some  of  this  effect  is  still 
felt.  The  main  purpose  and  the  main  result  of  the  expansion  of  the 
chest  in  inspiration  is  of  course  to  draw  air  into  the  lungs  ;  by  that 
expansion,  as  we  have  seen  (§  324),  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli 
is  rarefied  and  brought  to  a  lower  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere outside  the  chest ;  and  the  difference  of  pressure  thus  set 
up  lead.s  to  an  inrush  of  inspired  air  until  an  equilibrium  of  pressure 
is  established  between  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  that  outside  the 
chest.  Before  however  the  inspired  air  can  fill  a  pulmonary  alveolus 
the  elastic  wsills  of  tho  alveolus  have  to  be  distended,  and  that  dis- 
ten.sion  is  effected  by  means  of  the  pressure  which  causes  the 
inspired  air  to  enter.  Part  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  fact 
which  causes  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lung  is  spent  in  over- 
coming the  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  pa.ssages  and  cells.  So  that 
while  by  the  inrush  of  in.spired  air  the  difference  of  pressure  between 
the  air  inside  the  pulmonary  alveoli  and  that  outside  the  chest, 
brought  about  by  the  thoracic  expansion,  is  completely  neutralized, 
the  difierence  between  the  pre.«sure  to  which  the  parts  lying 
within  the  thorax  but  outside  the  lungs  arc  exposed  and  that 
outside  the  chest  is  not  so  completeiy  neutralized.  The  pressure 
on  those  parts  always  falls  short  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  amount  of  pressui'e  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  elas- 
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ticity  of  the  pulmonary  passages  and  alveuli.  Consequently,  any 
structure  lying  within  the  thorax  but  outside  the  lungs,  is  never, 
even  at  the  conclusion  of  an  inspiration  when  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,  subject  to  a  pressure  as  great  a.s  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
And,  since  the  fraction  of  the  atmospheric  pre,ssure  which  is  thus 
8pt;nt  in  distending  the  lungs  increases  as  the  lungs  become  more 
and  more  stretched,  it  follows  that  the  fuller  the  inspiration  the 
greater  is  the  difference  between  the  pressure  on  structures  within 
the  thorax  but  outside  the  lungs  and  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmo.sphere.  No\v  we  have  seen  that  the  pressure  necessary  to 
counterbalance  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  when  they  are  com- 
pletely at  re.st  (in  the  pause  between  expiration  and  inspiration),  is 
in  man  about  5  to  7  inni.  of  mercury,  and  that  when  the  lungs  are 
fully  distended,  as  at  the  end  of  a  forcible  inspiration,  the  pressure 
rises  to  as  much  as  30  mm,  of  mercury.  Hence  at  the  height  of  a 
forcible  inspiration  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  within  the  thorax  is  30  mm.  less  than  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure  of  760  mm,,  and  even  when  the  chest  is  completely 
at  rest,  at  the  end  of  an  expiration,  the  pres,sure  on  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  is  slightly  (by  about  5  mm.  mercury)  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  may  add  that  any  obstacle  to  the  free  ingress 
of  the  inspired  air,  any  difficulty  in  the  full  expansion  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  of  course  increases  the  negative  pressure  to 
which  the  thoracic  structures  outside  the  lungs  are  subjected  by 
the  expiuision  of  the  chest.  Hence  when  the  trachea  is  closed 
a  very  large  part  of  the  thonicic  expansion  is  directed  to  in- 
creasing the  negative  pressure  around  the  heart  and  great  blood 


During  an  inspiration  then  the  pn3s.sure  around  the  heart  and 
great  blood  vessels  become-s  con.siderably  less  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  ve.s.sels  outside  the  thontx.  During  expiration  this 
pressure  returns  towards  that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  oixlinaty 
nreathing  never  quite  reaches  it.  It  is  only  in  forcible  expimtion 
th.at  the  pressure  on  the  thoracic  vascular  organs  reaches  or  exceeds 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  But  if  during  inspiration  the  pressure 
bearing  on  the  right  aviricle  imd  the  venas  cavap  becomes  less  than 
the  pressure  which  is  btsiririg  on  the  jugular,  subclavian,  and  other 
veins  outside  the  thorax,  this  must  result  in  an  increased  flow  from 
the  latter  into  the  former.  Hence  during  esich  inspiration  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  enters  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  This  probably 
leads  to  a  stronger  stroke  of  the  heart,  and  at  all  events  causes 
a  larger  quantity  to  be  ejected  by  the  right  ventricle ;  this 
causes  a  larger  quantity  to  escape  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  thus 
more  blood  is  thro^vn  into  the  aorta,  and  the  arterial  pressure 
proportionately  increased.  During  expiration  the  converse  takes 
place.  The  pressure  on  the  intra-thoracic  blood  vessels  returns  to 
the  normal,  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  outside  the  thorax 
into  the  vente  cavs  and  right  auricle  in  no  longer  assisted,  and  in 
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conse(|uence  less  blood  passes  through  the  heart  into  the  aorta, 
and  arterial  pressure  falls  again.  During  forced  expiration,  the 
intra-thoracic  pressure  may  oe  so  great  as  to  a&brd  a  distinct 
obstacle  to  the  flow  from  the  veins  into  the  heart. 

The  effect  of  the  respiratory  iiiovonientN  on  the  arteries  is 
naturally  different  fn>ui  that  on  the  veins.  During  inspii-ation 
the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  thorax  around  the  aortic  arch 
tends  to  expand  the  aortic  arch,  and  thus  to  check  the  onwaiti 
flow  of  blood,  and  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  blood  within  the 
aorta.  During  expiration,  the  increase  of  pressure  outside  the 
aortic  arch  of  course  tends  to  increase  also  the  blood-pressnre 
within  tlie  aorta,  acting  in  fact  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
coats  i)f  the  aorta  themselves  contracted.  Thus  so  far  as  arterial 
bloi  Kl-pre-tsurc  is  concenied  the  effects  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments on  the  great  veins  and  great  arteries  respectively  are 
anUigonistic  to  each  other ;  the  effect  on  the  veins  being  to  increase 
arterial  ])reB8ure  during  inspiration  and  to  diminish  it  during 
expiration,  while  the  eflect  on  the  arteries  is  to  diminish  arterial 
pressure  during  inspiration  and  to  iticrea.-^e  it  during  expiration. 
But  we  should  natui-ally  expect  the  effect  on  the  thin-walled  veins 
to  be  greater  than  that  on  the  stout  thick-walled  arteries,  so 
much  80  that  the  direct  effect  on  the  arteries  may  be  neglected. 
That  is  to  say,  we  should  expect  the  bloofl-pressure  to  rise  during 
inspiration  and  to  fall  during  expiration.  This  as  we  have  seen 
is  frequently  the  CAse,  and  indeed  when  the  breathing  is  deep  and 
laboured,  anil  especially  during  violent  and  sudden  respiratory 
movements,  the  influence  in  this  direction  on  the  bloofl-pressure 
curve  of  the  ftumping  action  of  the  chest  is  unmistakeable. 

In  attempting  however  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  respiratory 
movements  on  blood -pressure  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  is 
taking  pliice  in  the  abdomen.  In  inspiration  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  conipres.sL's  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  so,  while  at  the 
very  first  it  drives  a  quantity  of  blood  onwani  along  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  subsequently  hinders  the  upward  flow  from  the 
abdomen  and  lower  limbs ;  at  the  same  time  by  conipre.ssing  the 
abdominal  aorta,  it  tends  to  raLse  the  pressure  in  the  thoracic 
aorta  and  its  branches,  while  lowering  that  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  and  its  branches.  The  effect  of  easy  expiration  would  be 
the  converse  of  this ;  but  in  forced  expiration  the  pressure  of 
the  contracting  abtlominal  muscles  would,  as  in  inspiration,  first 
tend  to  drive  the  blood  onward  along  the  vena  cava  but  subse- 
quently to  hinder  the  flow  both  along  the  vena  cava  and  the 
aorta.  The  effect  of  the  alwloniinal  movements  therefore  is 
mixed  and  variable,  and  their  influence  on  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  femoral  artery  must  be  different  from  that  on  the  radial  artery 
or  other  branch  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  It  is  difficult  to  predict 
what  in  all  cases  the  effect  would  be ;  and  the  matter  cannot  be 
settled  by  eliminating  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  through 
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section  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  since  in  such  a  case  the  whole  working 
of  the  respiratory  pump  is  materially  affected. 

§  383.    In  ad(Htion  to  the  influence  thus  exertetl  by  the  thoracic^! 
movements  on  the  great  veins  leaiiing  to,  and  the  great  arteries  ^^ 
leading  from  the  heart,  we  have  to  consider  the  behaviour  of  the 
pulmonary  ves.sels  themselves  under  the  varying  thoracic  pressurcL 
These,  like  the  venaj  cavae  and  aorta,  tend  to  expand  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  che.st,  and  thus  to  become 
fullerof  blood,  very  much  as  they  would  if  the  whole  lung  were  placed 
under  a  large  cupping-glass.    The  first  effect  of  this  increased  filling 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  would  be  to  retain  for  a  while  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  and  thus  to  lessen  the  amount  falling 
into  the  left  auricle.     But  this  would  be  temporary  only;  and  the 
widening  of  the   pidmonary  vessels  would  speedily  produce  an 
exactly  contrarj'  effect,  namely,  an  increased  flow  through  the  lungs 
due  to  the  diminished  resistance  offered  by  the  widened  passjiges. 
Conversely,  the  first  effect  of  expiration  would  be  an  increased  flow 
into  the  left  auricle  due  to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  driven 
onwards  by  the  partial  colla{)8e  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  followed 
by  a  more  significant  diminished  flow  caused  by  the  greater  resist- 
ance now  offered  by  the  naiTower  vascular  channels.     Thus  the 
effect  of  inspiration  in  this  way  would  be  first  to  diminish  the 
flow    into   the    left   auricle  and    so    into    the    left    ventricle,    but 
afterwards,  for  the   rest  of  the  in-spiration  until  the  beginning 
of  expiration,  to  increase  the  flow  into  the  ventricle ;  while  con- 
versely the  effect  of  expiration  would  be  first,  for  a  brief  period,  to 
increase    and    afterwards,  during   the   rest   of   the   movement,   to 
diminish  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle.     Further,  while 
this  may  be  considerefl  as  the  effect  on  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
large  and   small    taken    altogether,   the    influence   both   of    the 
thoracic   negative    pressure   during  inspiration,  and   the   return 
in  a  positive  direction  during  expiration,  will  bear  more  on  the 
thin-walled    pulmonary    veins    than    on    the    stouter   pulmonary 
artery ;   that  is  to  say,  i\s  inspiration  becomes  established,  there 
will  be  a  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins  greater 
than  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  this  will  be  an  additional 
influence   favouring    the   flow   into    the    left    ventricle;    during 
expiration  a  similar  difference  of  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  contrary 
direction.     During  the  incre^ise   of  flow  into  the  ventricle,  the 
quantity  of  blo<xl  ejected  at  each  stroke  will  increase,  and  each 
stroke  will  (§  162)  be  increased  in  vigour,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  arterial  pressure  will  rise.     Conversely,  during  the  decrease  of 
flow  into  the  ventricle,  the   arterial   pressure   will   fall.     Hence 
the  general  effect  of  the  movements  of  the  chest  on  the  pulmonary 
vessels  will  be  during  the  beginning  of  in.spiration  to  continue 
the  lowering  of  arterial  pressure  which  was  taking  place  during 
expiration  but  subsequently  to  raise  the  arterial  pressure;  and 
conversely  at  the  beginning  of  expiration  to  continue  the  rise 
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of  arterial  pressure  which  was  taking  place  during  inspiration  but 
subsequently  to  lower  arterial  pressure.  In  ordinary  breathing,  as 
we  have  seen,  what  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  relations  of 
blood-pressure  to  the  respiratory  movements  are  precisely  of  this 
kind. 

§  384.  Effects  of  the  respiratory  movements,  however,  are  seen 
not  only  in  natural  but  also  in  artificial  respiration.  When,  for 
instance,  in  ;ui  animal  under  urari,  artificial  is  substituted  for 
natural  respiration,  undulations  of  the  blood-pressure  curve,  syn- 
chronous with  the  respiratory  movements,  are  still  observed 
(Fig.  86),  though  generally  less  in  extent  than  those  seen  under 
natural  conditions. 

Now  in  art-ificial  respiration,  the  mechanical  conditions  under 
which  the  thoracic  viscera  are  placed  as  regards  pressure  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  those  existing  during  natural  respiration, 
for  when  air  is  blown  int<j  the  trachea  to  tiistend  the  Inngs,  the 
pressure  within  the  chest  is  increased  instejid  of  dimini.shed. 
Under  the.se  circum.ntances,  applying  the  considerations  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  with  regard  to  natural  respiration,  we 
.should  expect  to  find  that  while  the  first  effect  of  an  artificial 
inspiration  would  be  to  drive  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  out 
of  the  lungs  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thus  to  raise  arterial 
pressure,  this  would  be  in  turn  followed  by  a  fall  of  arterial 
pressure  due  to  the  increa.sed  resistance  offeretl  both  to  the 
pa.'jsage  of  bloixl  through  the  lungs  and  to  the  entrance  of  blood 
through  the  venai  cavse  into  the  right  auricle.  Conversely,  the 
effect  of  the  succeeding  expiration  would  be  an  initial  continu- 
ance of  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure  succeeded  by  a  rise.  In 
other  words,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  artificial  respiration 
effects  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  we  find  in  normal 
respiration ;  and  indeed  in  many  curves  of  blood-pressure  taken 
during  artificial  respiration  this  is  the  case. 

Both  in  natural  and  in  artificial  respiration,  however,  the 
feature*  of  the  blood-pressure  curve  vary  according  as  the 
breathing  is  hurried  or  slow,  shallow  or  deep,  and  accordmg  to  the 
facility  with  which  air  enters  the  chest,  so  much  so  that  at  times 
the  blood- pre.="su re  curves  of  natural  and  artificial  respiration  may 
closely  resemble  each  other.  And  a  little  consideration  would 
lead  us  to  expect  this. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rise  in  arterial  pressure  which  marks 
the  respiratory  undulation  is  in  the  main  due  to  a  temporary 
greater  amount  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the  left  ventricle, 
anil  that  correspondingly  the  fall  of  pressure  completing  the  undu- 
lation is  in  the  main  due  to  a  temporary  lessening  of  the  amount  so 
thrown.  Though  the  causes  diacus.sed  in  §  3H2  undoubtedly  make 
themselves  prominent  in  laboured  and  violent  respiratory  move- 
ments, we  may  conclude  that  in  ordinary'  rcspiratiun,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  the  main  events  producing  the  respiratory  undulations 
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are  those  discussed  in  §  383.  We  may  restate  the  conclusions  of 
that  discussion  by  saying  that  the  respiratory  movements  afiFcct 
the  amount  of  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  the 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  in  two 
main  ways.  In  the  first  place,  through  the  widening  or  narrowing 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  they  alter  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  to 
hold  blood  for  the  time  being.  In  the  second  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difierence  of  re.si.stance,  occasioned  by  the  widening 
or  narrowing,  they  alter  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  The  tiret  factor  is  a  brief  and  pa.ssing  one ;  the  extra 
room  due  to  widening  is  soon  filled  up,  the  narrowed  vessels  soon 
discharge  the  quantity  which  they  can  no  longer  hold.  But  the 
second  factor  is  a  more  lasting  one ;  so  long  as  in  the  respiratory 
movement  the  ve.ssels  remain  widened  or  narrowed  so  long  is  the 
rate  of  flow  increased  or  diminished.  These  two  factors  produce 
opposite  effects,  and  hence  the  total  result  of  nny  particular  kind 
of  respiration  will  depend  on  their  relative  prominence.  With 
quickly  repeated  respiratory  movements  the  first  factor  comes  to 
tne  front;  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  more  slowly  re- 
peated and  more  slowly  carried  out  the  second  tkctor  is  the  more 
potent.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  in  (juickly  repeated  artificial 
respiration  where  the  first  factor  is  predominant,  and  the  promi- 
nent effect  of  each  inflation  is  to  diminish  the  capacity  of,  and 
so  to  empty  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  to  increase  the  flow  into 
the  ventricle  whereby  the  pressure  rises  in  inflation,  that  is  in 
inspiration,  the  blood-pressure  curve  simulates  that  of  a  slowly 
repeated  natural  respiration,  where  the  pre.>*sure  also  rises  in 
inspiration,  but  where,  the  second  factor  being  predominant,  the 
rise  of  pre.ssure  brought  about  by  each  inspiration  is  due  mainly 
to  the  more  rapid  flow  through  the  widened  pulmonary  vessels. 
And  other  illustrations  of  a  like  kind  could  be  given. 

§  386.  Besides  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  respiratory 
movements  the  vascular  system  is  influenced  by  respiration 
in  other  ways. 

We  have  indications  of  a  connection  between  the  respiratory 
and  the  cardio-inhibitory  sj-stems,  even  in  nonnal  quiet  respiration. 
One  striking  feature  of  the  respiratory  undulation  in  the  blood- 
pressure  curve  of  the  dog'  and  certain  other  animals  is  the  fact  that 
the  pulse-rate  is  quickened  during  the  rise  of  the  undulation  and 
becomes  slower  during  the  fall ;  see  Fig.  So.  A  similar  influence 
may  be  seen  in  pulse -tracings  taken  from  man.  The  quickening  of 
the  beat  might  be  considered  as  it.self  pwrtly  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  pressure,  or  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
increased  flow  of  blo<xl  ivhich  causes  the  rise  of  pressure  leads  at 
the  same  time  to  the  quickening  of  the  be^t,  were  it  not  for  one 
fact,  viz.  that  the  difference  is  at  once  done  away  with,  without 

'  In  the  rabbit  and  lonie  other  animals  the  reopiratory  undulations,  though  \rell 
marked,  present  a  Tcrjr  small  difference  of  pulae-rate  in  the  rise  and  fall. 
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any  other  essential  change  in  the  undulations,  by  section  of  both 
vagus  nerves.  Evidently  the  slower  pulse  durincf  the  fall  is  caused 
by  a  coincident  stimulation  of  the  cai-dio-iuhibitory  centre  in  the 
spinal  bulb,  the  quicker  puise  during  the  rise  being  due  to  the 
fact  that,  during  that  interval,  the  centre  is  comparatively  at  rest. 
We  have  here  indications  that,  while  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
spinal  bulb  is  at  work,  sending  out  rhythmic  impulses  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  the  neighbouring  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is, 
as  it  were  by  sympathy,  thrown  into  an  activity  of  such  a  kind 
that  its  influence  over  the  heart  waxes  with  each  expiration  and 
wanes  with  each  inspiration.  We  cannot  sw  yet  explain  exactly 
the  manner  in  whicn  the  activity  of  the  one  centre  influences 
that  of  the  other;  it  may  be  that  tluring  the  expiratory  phase 
the  h\(H)(\  reaching  the  bulb  is  not  quite  so  well  arteriiilized, 
especially  so  far  as  the  e.scape  of  carlxjnic  acid  is  concerned,  as 
during  the  inspiratory  phase,  and  that  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre 
is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  appreciate  the  slight  difference ;  but  of 
this  we  cannot  be  sure. 

§  386.  Many  and  varied  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  vascular  .system,  bearing  upm  both  the  heart  and  the  va.so- 
motor  mechanism,  when  the  blood  fails  to  be  duly  artcrialized. 
These  are  shewn  in  a  striking  manner  and  may  be  profitably 
studied  in  an  animal  in  which  the  interference  with  respiration 
is  carried  as  fai-  as  ivsphyxia.  The  exaggerated  respiratory  move- 
ments and  convulsive  struggles  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
condition,  introduce  mechanical  complications  such  as  those  which 
we  have  just  studied  ;  these  however  may  be  readily  eliminated  by 
placing  the  animal  under  urari.  If  in  an  animal  (dog)  under  urari 
the  artificial  respiration,  neccssarj'  under  the  circumstances  for  the 
due  arterialization  of  the  blood,  be  stopped  the  blo«J-pressure 
curve  soon  shews  striking  changes.  Cf.  Fig.  86.  The  mean 
pressure  after  a  brief  period,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  previous  artificial  respiration,  begins  to  rise,  and 
continues  to  rise,  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly,  until 
finally  it  may  rea.ch  the  double  or  more  than  the  double  of  its  pre- 
vious height.  On  the  curve  of  pressure  the  indications  of  the 
heart-be-iits  are  conspicuous ;  these  are  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
rhj-thm  of  the  heart  being  slowed  whereby  each  individual  beat 
produces  more  effect  on  the  manometer,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  output  at  each  beat, '  the  pulse-volume,'  as  shewn  by  direct 
observation  with  the  cardiotneter,  being  increased.  The  slowing 
of  the  rhythm  is  in  part  due  to  vagus  inhibitory  action,  the 
too  venous  blood  exciting  the  bulbar  cardio-inhibitory  centre; 
for  the  effect  is  much  less  when  both  vagus  nerves  are  divided. 
But  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  86,  which  is  a  curve  of  blood-pressure 
during  asphyxia  after  division  of  both  vagus  nerves,  the  effect 
is  not  then  wholly  done  away ;  the  slowing  is  in  part  dtie  to  other 
causes,  but  what  these  are  is  not  very  clear, 
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These  changes  in  the  heart  in  no  way  explain  the  rise  of  pres- 
sure ;  that  is  obviously  due  to  a  very  great  increase  of  peripheral 
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Fio.  86.     Blood-Prkhschk  Ccrteh  dcrinq  a  Scbpenaion  op  Bbbatbino  (TTkdkb 

URABI).       TRAUnE-ilERINO    CCBVEB. 

The  curves  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  are  portions  selected  from  one  long  continaoas  tradng 
forming  the  record  of  a  prolonged  observation,  so  that  the  several  curves  repre- 
sent successive  stages  of  the  same  experiment.  Each  curve  is  placed  in  its 
proper  position  relative  to  the  base  line,  which,  to  save  space,  is  omitted ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that,  starting  from  the  stage  represented  by  1,  the  bloodpressore 
rises  in  stages  2,  3,  and  4,  but  falls  again  in  stage  5.  Curve  1  is  taken  from 
a  period  when  artificial  respiration  was  being  kept  up,  and  the  undulations 
visible  are  those  the  nature  of  which  has  been  discussed ;  the  vagus  nerves 
hanng  been  cut  the  pulsations  on  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  undulations  do 
not  difler.  When  the  artificial  respiration  was  suspended  these  undulations  dis- 
appeared, and  the  blood-pressure  rose  steadily  while  the  heart-beats  became  slower. 
Soon,  as  shewn  in  curve  2,  new  undulations  appeared.  A  little  later,  the  blood- 
pressure  was  still  rising,  the  heart-beats  still  slower,  but  the  undulations  still  more 
obvious  (curve  3).  Still  later  (curve  4),  the  pre.ssnre  was  stiU  higher,  but  the  heart- 
beats were  quicker,  and  the  undulations  flatter.  The  pressure  then  began  to  fall 
rapidly  (curve  S),  and  continued  to  fall  until  some  time  later  artificial  respiration 
was  resumed. 

resistance,  the  heart  contributing  to  the  result  only  so  far  that 
its  output  does  not  diminish  as  the  peripheral  resistance  in- 
creases, but  rather,  at  first  at  least,  as  we  have  said  increases. 
That  the  peripheral  resistance  is  due  to  a  large  vaso-constriction 
brought  about  by  the  too  venous  blood  .stimulating  the  bulbar 
vaso-motor  centre  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  rise  of  pressure 
is  far  less,  indeed  very  small,  if  the  cord  be  divided  below  the 
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bulb ;  only  a  small  part,  at  most,  of  the  peripheral  resistance 
can  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  which  the  blood,  on  account 
of  its  increasing  venosity,  finds  in  passing  through  the  capil- 
laries (§  185). 

If  a  limb  be  placed  in  a  plethysmograph  during  this  rise  of 
pressure,  its  volume  is  found  to  increase ;  and  the  same  is  trae 
of  the  brain.  This  shews  that  the  vaso-constriction  does  not 
take  place  to  any  great  extent  in  the  skin  (or  the  muscles)  of 
the  limb  or  in  the  brain.  No  such  increase  of  volume  is  seen 
in  the  kidney  or  other  abdominal  organs.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  vaso-constriction  is,  in  the  main,  one  of  the 
splanchnic  area  and  not  of  the  skin,  or  indeed  of  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

If  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  be  examined  this  is 
found  to  increase,  even  out  of  proportion  to  the  increa.se  of  the 
systemic  pressure ;  moreover  it  follows  a  different  curve,  rising 
later  and  reaching  a  maximum  much  later.  We  may  infer  that 
the  peripheral  rcsi.stance  in  the  lungs  is  very  largely  increased; 
and,  though  possibly  the  too  venous  blood  may  find  increased  diffi- 
culty in  traversing  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  yot,  since  this  rise  of 
pressure  is  far  less  when  the  conl  is  divided  below  the  spinal  bulb, 
we  may  also  probably  infer  that  the  resistance  is  due  to  vaso- 
constriction, the  result  of  impulses  leaving  the  cord,  we  have 
rea-son  to  think,  by  certain  thoracic  nerves,  chiefly  the  3i"d,  4th 
and  .7th,  though  possibly  by  others. 

The  high  arterial  pressure  both  on  the  left  and  right  sides 
leads  to  great  distension  of  the  ventricles ;  and  it  has  been  urged 
that  this  is  still  further  increased  on  the  right  .side  by  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  which  the  high  systemic  pressure  is  able  to  dis- 
charge into  the  venfB  cavse  through  the  vascular  areas  in  which 
no  vaso-constriction  is  taking  place,  the  high  resistance  in  the 
splanchnic  area  more  than  counterbalancing  the  low  resistance  in 
these  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

These  then  are  the  main  features  of  the  circulation  during  (the 
earlier  stages   of)  asphyxia  (under   urari) :    high  systemic  blood- 

Eressure  due  chiefly  to  vaso-constriction  in  the  splanchnic  area  ; 
igh  pulmonary  blo<xl -pressure  due  to  high  pulmonary  resistance, 
wurking  against  an  ample  supply  of  venous  blood  to  the  right 
ventricle ;  a  heart  beating  slowly,  but  w^ith  increjwed  output,  and 
increasing  distension  of  both  ventricles  (leading  to  distension  of  the 
auricles  also),  especially  perhaps  on  the  right  side. 

This  state  of  things  however  lasts  for  a  certain  time  only. 
The  blood-pressure  then  begins  to  fall,  and  falling  rapidly  soon 
becomes  very  low.  The  diminisheil  energj'  of  the  heart-beats, 
the  output  at  the  systole  diminishing  greatly  though  the  dia- 
stolic distension  remains,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  fall ;  and 
indeerl  that  the  fall  is  not  due  to  lessening  of  the  peripheral 
resistance  through  slackening  of  the  vaso-constriction  is  shewn 
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by  the  fact  that  if  the  artificial  respiration  he  resumed  while  this 
fall  is  taking  place,  or  when  it  has  taken  place,  the  pressure  at  once 
rises  again  very  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  heart  recovers  its 
power,  shewing  that  the  vaso-constriction  is  still  at  work.  The 
diminished  energy  of  the  heart-heat  is  due  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  cardiac  tissue  suffering  under  the  increasing  venosity  of  the 
blood  ;  and  if  the  air  continue  to  fail  to  get  access  to  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  the  heart  finally  ceases  to  boat.  The  right  side,  by 
virtue  of  what  appears  to  be  an  inherent  quality,  continues  to  beat 
rather  longer  than  the  left ;  but  the  pulmonary  peripheral  resist- 
ance continuing,  the  efforts  of  the  right  ventricle  to  empty  itself 
are  ineffectual ;  and,  since  the  venous  system  continues  to  be 
overfilled,  it  is  the  right  side  of  the  heart  which  is  at  death 
especially  distended. 

The  failure  in  the  heart  is  as  we  have  said  chiefly  due  to  the 
too  venous  blood  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  sub- 
stance :  but  this  injurious  influence  is  aided  by  the  distension  of 
the  cardiac  cavities ;  this,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beneficial  to  the 
vigour  of  the  cardiac  stroke,  when  it  jjasses  those  limits  becomes 
harmful ;  and  the  over-distended  ventricles,  which  at  the  close  of 
asphyxia  have  ceased  to  beat,  may  resume  their  beat  if  they  be 
artificially  relieved  of  their  too  great  load  of  blood. 

If,  before  the  fatal  end  is  reached,  the  artificial  respiration  be 
resumed,  the  restored  condition  of  the  blood  at  once  makes  itself 
felt  in  an  improved  heart-beat.  Both  ventricles  beat  vigorously 
again,  discharging  the  contents  of  their  distended  cavities;  and 
the  splanchnic  vaso-constriction  still,  as  we  have  said,  continuing, 
the  systemic  blood-pressure  rises  rapidly  and  indeed  may  reach  a 
height  greater  even  than  during  the  asphyxia.  The  resistance  in 
vascular  areas  other  than  the  splanchnic  remaining  low,  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  driven  by  the  high  pressure  into  these  areas, 
into  the  skin  for  instance,  as  indeed  is  shewn  by  the  plethys- 
mograph,  and  through  them  into  the  venous  sy.stem.  The  in- 
creasea  beat  of  the  right  ventricle,  aided  by  the  free  venous  flow 
into  it,  produces  a  rise  in  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
.similar  to  that  in  the  aorta.  Later  on,  the  blood  having  become 
normal  as  regards  its  gases,  the  increased  resistance  in  the  splanchnic 
area  gives  way,  the  vessels  in  this  area  return  to  their  normal  tonic 
condition,  and  the  vessels  in  other  areas  returning  al.'io  from  their 
dilated  to  their  normal  tonic  condition,  the  systemic  blood-pressure 
returns  to  its  normal  height  as  also  does  that  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

§  387.  In  an  animal,  not  under  urari,  and  dying  by  asphyxia 
in  an  ordinary  way,  the  phenomena  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 
those  of  which  we  have  just  given  a  sketch ;  but  as  we  have  said 
the  exaggerated  respiratory  movements,  and  especially  the  con- 
\'ulsive  struggles,  in  which  these  culminate,  introduce  complications. 
Perhaps  the  most  marked  of  these  is  the  increased  venous  inflow  to 
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the  right  side  of  the  heart,  for  the  total  effect  of  all  these  move- 
ments is  to  augment  the  flow  along  the  veins  to  the  he.irt.  But 
the  pulmonary  peripheral  resistance  still  remaining  excessive  con- 
tinues to  hincler  the  progress  to  th«  left  side,  and  hence  the  right 
Bide  becomes  increasingly  distended. 

§  388.  During  asphyxia,  under  urari,  the  blood-pressure  curve 
shews  certain  other  interesting  features  deserving  of  attention. 

Upon  the  ces.sation  of  the  artificial  re.spiration,  the  respiratory 
undulations  of  course  cea.se  also,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  curve 
rises  at  first  steadily,  being  broken  only  by  the  heart-beats;  yet  after 
a  while  new  undulations,  the  so-called  Traube  or  Traube-Hering 
curves,  make  their  appearance  (Fig.  86,  2,  3).  similar  to  the  previous 
ones,  except  that  their  curves  though  variable  are  a.s  a  rule  larger 
and  of  a  more  sweeping  character.  These  new  undulations,  since 
they  appear  in  the  absence  of  all  thoracic  or  pulmonary  move- 
ments, jmssive  or  active,  and  are  witnessed  even  when  both  vagi 
are  cut,  mu.st  be  of  vaso-raotorial  origin  ;  the  rhythmic  rise  must 
be  due  to  a  rhythmic  constriction  of  the  small  arteries,  and  this 
probably  is  caused  by  a  rhythmic  discharge  froan  vaso-motor  centres, 
and  especially  from  the  bulbar  vaso-motor  centre.  The  un- 
dulations are  maintained  so  long  as  the  blood-pressure  continues 
to  rise.  With  the  increasing  venosity  of  the  blood,  the  vaso-motor 
centres  become  enfeebled  and  the  undulations  di.sappear. 

We  may  here  incidentally  remark  that  the  ixjcurrence  of  auch 
long  slow  undulations  of  the  blood-pressure  is  not  dependent  on  the 
cessation  of  the  respiratorj'  movements,  and  on  an  abnormally 
venous  condition  of  the  blood.     They  are  sometimes  (Fig.  87)  seen 


Flo.  87.     Blood-Pbebsure  Cuhtb  of  a  Rabbit,  RECORnEn  on  a  slowly 

MOTINO    HUBfACK,    TO   BBZVI   TRADBE-HEIltNG    CCRVBS. 

(The  curve  was  described  not  by  means  of  a  mereary  manometer,  but  by  an 
inBtmment  nimilar  to  bat  not  identical  with  Fick'a  spring-kymoKrapb.)  In  each 
heart-beat  the  upward  and  downward  stroke  are  very  close  together  but  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  help  of  a  lens.  The  nnrluiations  of  the  next  order  are 
those  of  respiration.  The  wider  sweeps  are  the  Traube-Hering  curves,  of  which  two 
complete  curves  and  portions  of  two  others  are  shewn.  Each  Traube-Hering  curve 
comprises  about  nine  respiratory  curves,  and  each  respiratory  carve  about  the  same 
number  of  heart-beats. 
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in  an  animal  whose  breathing  is  fairly  normal.  We  need  not 
discuss  them  any  further  now,  and  have  introduced  them  chiefly  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  vaso-niotor  nervous  system  is  apt  to  &I1 
into  a  condition  of  rhythmic  activity. 

§  389.  While  changes  occurring  primarily  in  the  respiratory 
system  thus  affect  the  vascular  system,  conversely  changes  occurring 

Primarily   in   the   vascular  system   affect  the  respiratory  system, 
'wo  kinds  of  change  in  the  vascular  .system  bearing  on  two  parts 
of  the  respiratory  system  deserve  especial  attention. 

In  the  first  place  the  respiratorj'  mechanism  may  be  affected 
by  changes  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
spinal  bulb.  Wo  have  already  seen  (§  .371)  that  the  sudden 
cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  Imlb  gives  rise  to 
dyspnceic  respiratory  movements  and  may  lead  to  expiratory 
convulsion.s.  That  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  short  of  that,  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  centre,  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
respirator)'-  explosions  which  take  place  in  it  may  be  modified  not 
only  by  the  general  events  but  also  by  local  events  determining 
its  blood  supply;  it  may  for  in.stance  be  varied  according  a.s  the 
constricted  or  dilated  condition  of  the  small  arteries  branching  off 
from  the  basilar  artery  or  of  the  bjjsilar  artery  itself  allows  a  scanty 
or  a  full  How  of  blood  through  the  bulb.  And  it  is  possible 
that  some  forms  of  dyspnoea  may  be  brought  about  in  this  way. 

Much  more  common  and  important  however  is  the  second  kind 
of  change,  that  affecting  the  circulation  through  the  lungs.  In 
the  normal  organism  an  adequate  supply  of  arterial  blo<)d  to  the 
tissues  is  secured  by  an  adequate  renewal  of  the  air  in  the 
pulmonary  alveoli  and  an  adequately  rapid  flow  of  blootl  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  When,  as  by  obstruction  in  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries,  or  by  failure  of  the  cardiac  valves,  or,  and  perhaps 
especially,  by  an  insufficient  cardiac  stroke,  the  stream  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  into  the  left  ventricle  is  le.ssened  either  in  amount  or  in 
nipidity,  le.ss  oxygen  is  carried  to  the  tissues,  including  the  nervous 
tissue  of  the  spinal  bulb,  and  dyspnosa  or  "want  of  breath  "  follows. 
When  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  in  full  healthy  swing, 
the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  tus  we  have  seen  saturated 
or  nearly  saturated  with  oxygen.  If  owing  to  a  slower  stream  the 
red  corpuscles  tarry  longer  in  their  pissage  along  the  walls  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli  they  cannot  thereby  take  up  a  compensating 
addition  of  oxygen,  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  take  up  any 
additional  oxygen  at  all.  The  blood  falling  under  these  circum- 
stances into  the  left  ventricle  and  sent  thence  over  the  body  is 
not  more  arterial  than  usual ;  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
blood  sent  out  at  each  heart  stroke  is  less,  often  much  less,  than 
the  normal ;  and  the  spinal  bulb  as  well  as  the  other  tissues  suffer 
in  consequence  fn>m  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  The  deficient  supply 
to  the  bulb  manifests  itself  in  dyspnceic  or  at  least  in  laboured 
breathing,  which  sometimes  through  the   mechanical    influences 
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diiscussed  above  ha.s  the  happy  result  of  improving  the  pulmonary 
circulation  and  so  produces  compensating  effects.  When  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  suddenly  plugged  with  a  clot  the  primary  and 
urgent  symptom  is  "want  of  breath,"  though  air  enters  freely  into 
the  chest ;  and  "  cardiac  dyspnceti "  is  a  common  symptom  of 
cardiac  disea.se. 

§  390.  Other  systems  of  the  body  are  also  related  to  the 
respiratory  system,  though  by  ties  leas  striking  than  those  which 
bind  to  it  the  vascular  system.  We  have  seen  that  deficient 
arterialization  of  the  blood  stirs  up  the  muscles  of  the  alimentary 
canal  to  increased  activity,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
same  condition  has  a  notable  effect  in  promoting  the  perspiration ; 
it  probably  has  a  similar  influence  over  other  secretions.  On  the 
other  hand,  aa  we  have  seen  §  373,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  activity  of  the  respinvtorj'  centre  and  so  the  energy  of  tlie 
whole  respiratory  act  is  influenced  by  chemical  changes,  other  than 
the  decrease  of  oxygen  and  increase  of  carbonic  acid,  brought 
about  in  the  blood  by  the  activity  of  the  skeletal  muacle.s. 

The  closeness  and  the  intricacy  of  the  ties  which  thus  connect 
the  respiratory  .system  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  l»cly  may  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  effects  of  muscular  work  on  the 
body,  and  the  conditions  which,  apart  from  the  capicity  of  the 
muscles  themselves  and  of  the  motor  nervous  apparatus  which 
puts  them  to  work,  determine  the  power  of  the  body  to  do  work. 
During  work,  especially  arduous  work,  the  muscular  contractions 
rob  the  blood  of  much  o.xygen  and  load  it  with  much  carbonic 
acid.  This  change  in  the  blood  would  itself  increase  the  activity 
of  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  energy  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  might  be  sufficient  to  secure  such  an  increase  of 
these  movements  that  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  increase  of 
carbonic  acid  should  never  overstep  certain  limits.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  apparently  other  products  of  muscular  metabolism  act  so 
potently  in  stimulating  the  respiratory  centre  that  the  respiratory 
movements  are  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  the  changes  in 
the  gases  of  the  blowl.  The  efficacy  of  the  augmented  respiratory 
movements  is  much  increased  by  a  concomitant  increase  in  cardiac 
activity  and  a  swifter  or  fuller  stream  of  blocxi  through  the  lungs ; 
indeed  unless  backed  uj>  by  the  carrliac  increase  the  mere  increase 
of  the  pulmonary  ventilation  might  prove  inadequate. 

Hence  the  capacity  for  arduous  nuiscular  labour  is  determined 
not  by  the  respiratory  mechanism  alone,  nor  by  the  vascular 
system  alone,  but  by  both,  and  especially  by  both  working  together 
in  harmony  and  concert.  The  increased  ventilation  would  be  idle 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a  quicker  circulation,  and  the 
quicker  circulation  would  similarly  be  of  comjjaratively  little  use 
unless  accompanied  by  increased  ventilation.  To  a  bystander  the 
working  of  the  i-espiratory  pump  is  much  more  obvious  than  that 
of  the  vascular  system,  and  indeed  the  subject  himself  is  much 
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more  directly  conscioua  of  changes  in  the  former  than  of  changes 
in  the  latter.     Hence  when  the  organism  ceases  to  be  able  to 
meet   the  demands  which   the   labour   is   making   upon    it,    the 
subject  is  said  to  be  "out  of  breath,"  though  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  failure  lies  much  more  at  the  door  of  the  va.scular  than 
of  the  respiratory  system.     And,  as  a  rule,  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  when  two  men  liifl'er  in  their  capacity  for  strenuous   work, 
such  as  running  a  nice,  the  difference,  though  it  is  often  familiarly 
spiken  of  aa  one  of"  wind  "  or  power  of  breathing,  is  in  reality  not 
a  difference  in  ventilating  capacity  but  a  difference  in  the  power 
of  the  heart,  to  keep  up  to  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  increased 
respiratory  movements. 

Thus  there  are  two  main  factors  in  respiration,  the  respiratory 
mechanism  proper,  and  the  circulation,  the  one  bringing  the  air  to 
the  blood,  and  the  other  the  blooil  to  the  air.  We  may  remind 
the  reader  that  there  is  also  a  third  factor,  and  that  one  of  great 
moment,  the  amount  of  hfemoglobin  in  the  blo<xl.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  up  from  the  lungs  depends  not  only  on  the  strokes 
of  the  respiratory  and  the  vascular  pumps  but  also  on  the  richness 
of  theblofxl  in  hiemoglobin;  and  this  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  and  by  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  each. 
A  body  which  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  disease  is  ansmic 
is  thrown  out  of  breath  by  very  slight  exertion,  not  so  much 
because  the  respiratory  or  the  vascular  pump  is  weak,  but  because, 
through  lack  of  oxygen  carriers,  with  their  best  efforts  the  com- 
bined pumps  can  only  deliver  to  the  tissues,  including  the  spinal 
bulb,  an  inadeiiuate  .supply  of  oxygen.  And  fat  persons,  whose 
store  of  haemoglobin  in  prop.irtion  to  their  body  weight  is  always 
below  par,  are  proverbially  "  scant  of  breath." 
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§  391.  The  respiratory  mechanism  with  its  adjuncts,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  respirator}"  function,  becomes  of  service,  especially  in 
the  case  of  man,  as  a  means  of  expressing  emotions.  The  respi- 
ratory column  of  air,  moreover,  in  its  exit  from  the  chest,  is 
frequently  made  use  of  in  a  mechanical  way  to  expel  bodies  from 
the  upper  air-passages.  Hence  arise  a  number  of  peculiai-ly 
modified  and  more  or  less  complicated  respiratory  movements, 
sighing,  coughing,  laughter,  &c.  adapted  to  secure  special  ends 
which  are  not  distinctly  respiratory.  They  are  all  essentially 
reflex  in  character,  the  stimulus  determining  each  movement, 
sometimes  aftecting  a  peripheral  afferent  nerve  as  in  the  caae 
of  coughing,  sometmies  working  through  the  higher  parts  of  the 
brain  as  in  laughter  and  crying,  sometimes  possibly,  as  in  yawning 
and  sighing,  acting  on  the  respiratory  centre  itself.  Like  the 
simple  respiratory  act,  they  may  with  more  or  less  success  be 
carried  out  by  a  direct  effort  of  the  will. 

Sighinff  is  a  deep  and  long-drawn  inspiration,  chiefly  through 
the  nose,  followed  by  a  somewhat  shorter,  but  correspondingly 
large  expiration. 

Yauminff  is  similarly  a  deep  inspiration,  deeper  and  longer 
continued  than  a  sigh,  drawn  through  the  widely  open  mouth, 
and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
frequently  by  an  elevation  of  the  shoulders. 

Hicamgh  consists  in  a  sudden  inspiratory  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  in  the  course  of  which  the  glottis  suddenly  closes,  so 
that  the  further  entrance  of  air  into  the  chest  is  prevented,  while 
the  impulse  of  the  column  of  air  just  entering,  iis  it  strikes  upon 
the  closed  glottis,  g;ives  rise  to  a  well-known  accompanying  sound. 
The  afferent  impulses  of  the  reflex  act  are  conveyed  by  the  gastric 
branches  of  the  vagus.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  inferior  larjmgeal  nerve.     See  Voice. 

In  sobbing  a  series  of  similar  convulsive  inspirations  follow  each 
other  slowly,  the  glottis  at  each  movement  being  closed  earlier 
and  less  completely  so  that  the  sound  is  unlike  that  of  hiccough. 
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Coughing  consLsts  in  the  first  place  of  a  deep  and  long-draMm 
inspiration  by  which  the  lungs  are  well  filled  with  air.  This  is 
followed  by  a  complete  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  then  comes  a 
sudden  and  forcible  expiration,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  glottis 
suddenly  opens,  and  thus  a  blast  of  air  is  driven  through  the  upper 
respiratory  passages.  The  afferent  impulses  of  this  reflex  act  are 
in  most  cases,  as  when  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  larynx  or 
by  the  side  of  the  epiglottis,  conveyed  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve ;  but  the  movement  may  .arise  from  stimuli  applied  to  other 
afferent  branches  of  the  vagus,  such  as  those  supplying  the 
bronchial  passages  and  stomach  and  the  auricular  branch  distri- 
buted to  the  meatus  ejiernus.  Stimulation  of  other  nerves  also, 
such  as  those  of  the  skin  by  a  draught  of  cold  air,  may  develope  a 
cough. 

In  sneezing  the  movement  is  the  same,  in  so  far  that  it  consists 
of  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by  a  sudden  and  forcible  expiration. 
But  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  widely  open  as  in  coughing,  is 
partly,  or  at  first  even  wholly  closed,  and  the  buccal  cavity  with 
the  pharynx  is  so  disposed  that  the  blast  of  air  in  being  driven  out 
through  the  mouth  produces  the  characteristic  sound.  If  the 
obstruction,  the  sudden  removal  of  which  initiates  the  expiratory 
blast,  is  caused  by  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  this  is  not  clear, 
the  glottis  is  so  disposed  as  not  to  give  rise  to  a  vocal  sound  as 
is  the  case  in  coughing.  Though  the  movement  is  accompanied 
by  secretion  from  the  nasal  pa.ssages,  the  outgoing  blast  appears 
not  to  pass  through  the  nose,  being  cut  off  from  that  passage  by 
elevation  and  pres.sing  back  of  the  soft  palate.  The  afferent  im- 
pulses here  usually  come  from  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth. 
When  sneezing  however  is  produced  by  a  bright  light,  the  optic 
nerve  would  seem  to  be  the  afferent  nerve. 

Laughing  consists  essentially  in  an  inspiration  succeeded,  not 
by  one,  but  by  a  whole  series,  often  long  continued,  of  short  spas- 
modic expirations,  the  glottis  being  freely  open  during  the  whole 
time,  and  the  vocal  cords  being  thrown  into  characteristic  vibra- 
tion& 

In  cri/ing,  the  re.'fpiratorv  movements  are  moflified  in  the  same 
way  as  in  laughing;  the  rhythm  and  the  accompanying  facial 
expressions  are  however  different,  though  laughing  and  crying 
fre<iuently  become  indistinguishable. 
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§  392.  We  have  traced  the  food  from  the  alimentary  canal 
into  the  blo(xi,  and,  did  the  state  of  our  knowledge  permit,  the 
natural  course  of  our  study  would  be  to  trace  the  food  from  the 
blood  into  the  tiasues,  and  then  to  follow  the  products  of  the 
activity  of  the  tissues  back  into  the  blood  and  so  out  of  the  body. 
This  however  we  cannot  as  yet  satisfactorily  do;  and  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  study  first  the  final  products  of  the  metabolism 
of  the  body,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  eliminated,  and 
afterwards  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  intervening  steps. 

Our  food  consists  of  certain  food-stuffs,  viz.  proteids,  fats,  and 
carbrihyd rates,  of  various  salts,  and  of  water.  In  their  passage 
through  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body,  the  proteids,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates  are  converted  into  urea  (or  some  closely  allied 
body),  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea  being 
furnished  by  the  proteids  alone.  Many  of  the  proteids  contain 
sulphur,  and  also  have  phosphorus  athiched  to  them  in  some 
combination  or  other,  and  some  of  the  fats  taken  as  food  contain 
phosphorus;  these  elements  ultimately  undergo  oxidation  into 
phosphates  and  sulphates,  and  leave  the  body  in  that  form  in 
company  with  the  other  salts. 

Broadly  speaking  then,  the  waste  pnxlucts  of  the  animal 
economy  are  urea,  carbonic  acid,  salts  and  water.  These  leave 
the  bo<ly  by  one  or  other  of  three  main  channels,  the  lungs,  the 
skin,  and  the  kidney.  Some  part,  it  is  true,  leaves  the  body  by 
the  bowels,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fiBces  contain,  besides  un- 
digested portions  of  food,  substances  which  have  been  secreted 
into  the  bowel,  and  are  therefore  waste  products;  but  these  are 
relatively  so  small  in  amount  that  they  may  bo  neglected. 
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The  lungs  serve  as  the  channel  for  the  discharge  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water; 
this  discharge  we  have  just  studied.  Through  the  skin  there 
leave  the  body  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  salts,  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  variable  but  on  the  whole  large  quantity 
of  water. 

The  kidneys  discharge  all  or  nearly  all  the  urea  and  allied 
bodies,  the  greater  portion  of  the  salts,  and  a  large  amount  of 
water,  with  an  insignificant  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  They  are 
especially  important  since  by  them  practically  all  the  nitrogenous 
waste  leaves  the  body,  and  to  them  we  will  turn  first. 


SEC.  1.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 


§  393.  The  kidney  is  a  secreting  gland  constructed  upon  the 
geiicnil  plau  of  a  compound  secreting  gland,  but  posses-sing  speciiil 
features.  The  secreting  portions,  in  which  the  divisions  nf  the 
main  duct  or  ureter  end,  are  not  relatively  short  tubes  with 
branchings  or  lateral  bulgings,  that  is  to  say,  are  not  alveoli,  but 
are  e.xtremely  long  narrow  tubules,  with  no  branchings  or  lateral 
bulgings.  The  whole  biwly  of  the  kidney  is  made  up  of  these 
constituent  tubule.s,  uriniferous  tubules,  tubuli  uriniferi,  closely 
packed  together  with  just  so  much  connective  tissue  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  a  large  supply  of  blood  vessels,  a  certain  number  of 
lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

Each  uriniferous  tubule,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  epi- 
thelium resting  on  a  basement  membrane  which  over  the  great 
part  of  the  length  of  the  tubule  is  conspicuous  and  distinct,  begins 
m  a  peculiar  structure  called  a  Malpighian  capsule,  and  for  the 
first  part  of  its  course  pursues  a  path  which  is  on  the  whole 
very  twisted  and  devious,  during  which  it  may,  for  the  present, 
be  spoken  of  as  a  twiste<l  tubule,  corresponding  to  the  tubulus 
COrUorttis  of  old  writers.  It  subsequently  takes  a  more  straight 
course,  and  is  then  called  a  straight  tubide,  tubulus  rectus.  At 
its  beginning  and  tluring  its  twi.sted  course,  the  tubule  lies, 
for  the  most  p<irt,  near  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  forming  the  main 
part  of  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  During  its  straight  course 
it  runs  towards  the  deeper  parts,  converging  towards  the  concave 
border  or  hilus  of  the  kidney,  where  the  main  duct  or  ureter 
ent<-'rs:  the  converging  straight  tubules  forming  together  the 
medulla  of  the  kidney.  Whde  pursuing  the  first  twisted  and 
devious  part  of  their  course,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
as  we  shall  see  they  possess  marked  secretory  characters,  the 
tubules  do  not  join  each  other.  During  the  latter  straight  part 
of  their  course,  when  as  we  shall  see  their  characters  are  those 
of  conducting  rather  than  of  secreting  tubule.s,  they  repeatedly 
join.  After  each  junction  the  tubule,  thmigh  wider  than  each 
of   the    two   tubules    which    joined    to    form    it,    occupies   less 
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space  than  the  two  together;  hence  the  medullary  substance 
becomes  less  as  it  converges  towards  the  hilus.  The  medulla  is 
moreover  divided  into  a  number  (varying  in  ditferent  animals, 
being  one  in  the  rabbit  and  the  rat,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
in  man)  of  masses,  each  of  which,  since  it  diminishejj  in  bulk 
towards  the  hilus,  has  the  fonn  of  a  pyramid,  pijramid  of 
Malpighi.  with  its  apex  directed  radially  towards  the  hilus  an<i 
its  base  resting  on  and  becoming  confusefl  wth  the  cortex. 

The  ureter  or  main  duct  of  the  kidney,  when  traced  to  the 
kidney,  is  found  to  expand  at  the  hilus  into  a  funnel-shaped  cavity, 
the  pelvis,  which  divides  or  branches  somewhat  irregularly  into  a 
number  (equal  to  that  of  the  pp-amids)  of  shurt  broad  tubes. 
calyces,  somewhat  in  the  way  that  the  hand  of  a  glove  divides 
into  the  fingers,  but  more  irregularly.  Into  each  calyx  the 
suriunit  f>f  a  corresponding  pjTamid  projects  for  some  little  way  in 
the  form  of  a  nipple,  or  papilla,  the  epithelium  lining  the  calyx 
being  thus  continuous  with,  and  as  it  were  reflected  to  form 
the  epithelium  covering  the  projecting  nipple  of  the  pyramid. 
The  straight  tubules  fonning  as  we  have  seen  the  pynxmid, 
though  numerous  at  its  base,  become  by  repeated  junctions  fewer 
and  larger,  and  finally  form  a  number  (iu  num  about  a  score) 
of  rehitively  wide  tubules  which  open  into  the  calyx  at  or  near 
the  wry  sununit  of  the  nipple ;  here  the  epitheliuui  lining  the 
tubules  becomes  continuous  with  the  epithelium  covering  the 
papilla. 

Hence  in  a  radial  section  of  human  kidney  (one  taken  in  the 
long  axis  being  preferable)  the  whole  outer  portion  of  the  organ, 
all  round  except  at  the  hilus,  will  be  seen  to  be  occupied  by  the 
fairly  uniform  cortex,  which,  being  composed  as  we  have  said 
mainly  of  tubes  twisting  in  all  directions,  presents  on  section  to 
the  naked  eye  a  granular  a.spect.  From  this  cortex  will  be  seen 
converging  towards  the  hilus  a  certain  number  of  pyramids,  each 
of  which  smce  it  is  mainly  composed  of  radiating  straight  tubules, 
and  since  the  minute  blood  ves,sels  ramifying  in  it  have  a  similar 
radiating  straight  coui-se,  will  present  to  the  naked  eye  a  more 
or  less  marked  radiating  gptin   or  striation.     The  apex   of  each 

Eyramid  where  the  .section  has  pas.sed  through  the  apex,  will 
e  seen  projecting  into  its  appropriate  calyx,  the  calyces  will  be 
seen  uniting  to  form  the  pelvis,  and  provided  that  the  plane  of 
section  hius  passed  through  the  moiith  of  the  ureter,  the  pelvis  will 
be  seen  narrowing  into  the  ureter.  The  section  may  of  course 
have  missed  the  ureter;  it  is  al.so  very  likely  to  have  cut  one  or 
other  of  the  pyramitls  higher  up  than  the  attiichment  of  the  calyx, 
in  which  case  of  course  the  projection  of  the  papilla  of  the  pjTamid 
into  its  calyx  is  not  seen. 

The  pjTamids  are  separated  from  each  other  laterally,  above 
the  attachment  of  their  respective  calyces,  partly  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cortical  substance  which  creeps  down  their  sides  toward.s 
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the  pelvis  (columns  of  Bcrtini),  and  also  by  the  larger  braneheH  of 
the  blootl  vessels  which,  lying  outside  the  pelvis,  and  dividing  ;us 
it  divides,  plunge  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney  between  the 
calyces  and  so  between  the  p^Taniids,  and  then  run  outwards 
towards  the  junction  of  the  cortex  and  medulla  to  be  distributed 
in  a  manner  which  we  shati  describe  presently.  The  kidney  is 
really,  aa  is  seen  in  the  embyro  kidney  fif  man  and  is  indicated  by 
the  adult  kidney  of  some  animals,  composed  of  lobes,  each  lobe 
consisting  of  a  more  central  niefiulla  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
covered  especially  at  its  base,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  at  the 
sides  by  cortex,  and  opening  at  its  apex  into  an  appropriate 
division  of  the  ureter.  As  in  other  glanrls  the  larger  branches  of 
the  blinjd  vessels  run  in  the  connective-tissue  joining  the  lobes 
together,  and  pass  thence  into  the  lobes.  In  the  aflult  kidney  the 
lobes  have  become  more  or  less  fused  together.  In  the  cortex  the 
fu.sion  is  complete,  but  the  pyramids  still  maintain  the  medulla 
in  a  lobed  condition,  separated  however  laterally  by  nothing  mcjre 
than  by  blotxl  ve.s,Hels,  with  a  connective-tissue  carrying  them,  and 
a  remnant  of  cortical  substa.nee.  The  surface  of  the  kidney,  save 
in  ,abnomial  cases,  shews  no  indications  of  division  into  lobes ;  the 
uniform  level  of  the  cortex  is  bounded  by  a  capsule  of  connective- 
tissue,  which  may  be  ejisily  strippt-d  off  from  the  cortical  substance 
below,  and  which  at  the  hihi.'^  is  continuous  with  the  connective- 
tissue  surrounding  and  binding  together  the  ureter,  renal  vessels 
and  renal  nerves.  A  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  not  infrequently 
surrounds  the  kidney,  being  especially  abundant  at  the  htlus. 

§  394.  Each  tubule  begins  as  we  have  said  in  a  Malpighian 
capsule  .somewhere  in  the  cortex,  either  near  the  capsule  or  near 
the  base  of  a  pyramid  or  at  some  intermediate  level.  From 
thence  it  nms,  we  have  also  saifl,  first  as  a  twisted  tubule  and 
subsequently  as  a  straight  tubule ;  but  in  the  first  part  of  its 
course  its  path  is  so  peculiar  that  the  word  twistecf  does  not 
accurately  describe  it.  Moreover  the  characters  of  the  tubule 
change  so  markedly  at  various  parts  of  its  course,  and  these 
changes  are  probably  of  such  great  importance,  that  a  descrijjtion 
of  the  tubule  at  succes.sive  steps  of  its  progress  along  its  whole 
length  becomes  advi.sable,  though  we  at  present  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  vanous  changes.  As  we  shall  see, 
some  of  these  complex  peculiarities  of  the  mammalian  kidney 
are  partly  explained  by  the  structure  of  the  kirlney  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals,  such  as  a  frog.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
first  some  details  of  the  general  course,  and  to  study  the  changes 
in  chantcter  subseipiently. 

Leaving  the  capsule  the  tubule  forms  in  the  neighbouring 
cortex  several  sharp  but  rounded  turns,  and  in  this  part  of  its 
course  is  very  distinctly  a  twisted,  contorte<l,co)?t'o/«^e'Z  tubule.  It 
then,  cea.sing  to  be  <ii.stinctly  convoluted,  takes  on  a  wavy  or 
gently  spiral  or  sometimes  almost  straight  couree,  being  directed 
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radially  towards  the  metliiila.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  ia 
Hpoken  of  as  the  spiral  tubuie.  Still  continuing  its  radial  course, 
the  tubule,  suddenly  diminishing  very  nnich  in  width,  passes  on 
for  some  distance  right  down  into  the  pyramid  below,  until,  at  a 
level  which  differs  with  the  different  tubules  but  is  always  at 
some  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  the  tubule  bends 
sharply  round,  and  pursues  a  backwarfl  nearly  straight  course, 
parallel  to  its  former  one,  until  it  finds  itself  back  again  in  the 
coi-tex  at  some  distance  from  the  medulla;  the  tubuie  in  fact,  in 
continuation  of  the  spiral  segment,  makes  a  loop,  the  loop  of  Henle, 
dipping  down  into  the  medulla  for  a  certain  distance,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  descenduitj  and  an  ascendinff  limb,  both  of  them  ninning 
a  radial  course  which  is  straight  or  nearly  so.  The  descending 
limb  is  as  we  have  sjiid  very  narrow,  but  either  before  it  makes  the 
bend,  or  just  at  the  bend,  or  at  some  little  distance  beyond  the 
bend  when  it  has  already  become  the  ascending  limb,  it  enlarges 
somewhat  and  changes  in  character  though  not  reaching  the 
diameter  of  the  spiral  or  convoluted  tubule.  Having  reac'hed 
some  part  or  other  of  the  cortex,  in  a  more  or  less  straight  nwlial 
line,  the  ascending  limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle  changes  again  in 
character,  becomes  still  wider,  and  runs  in  the  cortex  a  once 
more  distinctly  twisted  course;  the  twists  however  are  not  round 
but  angular,  giving  the  tubule  a  zigzag  appearance;  hence  this 
portion  of  the  tubule  is  called  the  zigzag  or  sometimes  the 
irregular  tubule.  Very  soon  however  the  turns  of  the  tubule 
become  rounded,  juid  the  tubule  still  running  in  the  cortex 
assumes  characters  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  initial  con- 
voluted portion ;  it  now  receives  the  nmne  of  the  second  con- 
voluted tubule.  After  several  turns  of  this  kind,  all  confined 
to  the  cortex,  the  tubule  once  more  changes  in  character  and, 
running  a  second  time  iu  a  straight  rafliai  course  towmtls  the 
medulla,  becomes  a  collecting  tubule  purs\iing  a  straight  radial 
course  directed  towards  the  apex  of  a  iiyniinid.  The  collecting 
tubule,  joining  other  collecting  tubules,  and  changing  slightly 
in  chaiacter,  while  by  repeated  junctions  becoming  larger,  is 
continued  on  as  a  dischargiitg  tubule  which,  joining  other  tubules 
as  it  po-sses  towards  the  apex  of  the  pyramids,  opens  at  last  into  a 
calyx  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  papilla  of  the  pyramid. 

Thus  each  tubule  starting  from  a  Malpij^hian  capsule  becomes 
in  succession  a  first  convoluted  tubule,  a  spiral  tubule,  a  descend- 
ing and  ascending  limb  of  a  loop  of  Henle,  ti  zigziig  or  irregular 
tubule,  a  second  convoluted  tubule,  a  collecting  tubule  and 
finally  a  discharging  tubule.  The  discharging  portion,  the  lower 
part  of  the  collecting  portion,  and  some  part  or  other  of  the  loop 
of  Henle  lie  in  the  medulla,  and  form  part  of  one  or  other  of  the 
pyramids.  In  all  the  rest  of  its  course  the  tubule  lies  in  the 
cortex ;  but  from  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  the  part  of 
the  tubule  confined  to  the  cortex  can  not  be  called,  along  the 
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whole  length  f>f  its  course,  a  twisted  or  contorted  tubule.  The 
upper  part  of  the  collecting  tubule  though  still  lying  in  the  cortex 
runs  nearly  straight ;  the  beginning  of  the  descending  liuib  and 
the  (;nd  of  the  a.scending  limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle  though  lying 
in  the  cortex  are  neiirly  Htniight ;  and  even  the  spiral  tubule  is  not 
far  removed  from  being  straight.  So  that  the  cortex  does  not 
consist  of  convoluted  tubules  only  but  in  part  of  tubule.s  more  or 
less  straight.  These  however  are  not  dispersed  uniformly  among 
the  convoluted  tubules,  but  are  gathered  into  bundles  which  run 
in  a  radia!  direction  from  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  through  the 
corte.x  towards  the  cajwule.  The  bundles,  of  which  there  are 
several  to  each  pynimid,  are  called  medullari/  ■nit/.i  or  pi/ramids 
of  Ferrein  (the  large  pyramids  of  the  medulla  being  then 
distinguished  tus  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi). 

Between  and  surrounding  the  several  medullary  rays  are 
masses  of  cortex,  seen  in  nidiai  sections  as  columns  between  two 
adjacent  rays,  consisting  of  convoluted  tubules,  both  first  and 
second,  of  zigzag  tubules,  ami  as  we  shall  see  of  Malpighian 
cajwiles;  all  the  tubules  in  the  column  are  most  distinctly  twisted 
and  contorted,  since  the  column  contains  only  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  .spiral  tubule,  and  the  collecting  tubule.  The  spiral  tubule 
beginning  in  the  column  of  cortex  between  the  medullary  rays 
makes  at  once  for  a  medullary  ray  down  which  it  runs  to  become 
a  descending  limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle ;  the  ascending  limb 
coming  up  from  the  me<iulla  runs  in  a  medullary  ray  and  only 
leaves  it  to  become  a  zigzag  tubule  ;  and  each  collecting  tubule 
runs  straight  into  a  mefJullary  ray  and  thence  away  into  the 
medulla.  Hence  each  ray  consists  of  sj)iral  tubules,  descending 
and  a,scending  limbs  (especially  the  latter)  of  the  loops  of  Henle, 
and  Collecting  tubules. 

Since  each  medullary  niy  receives  spiral  tubules  and  collecting 
tubules,  and  gives  off  zigzag  tubules  at  different  levels  above  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  it  nmst  be  thicker  below,  where  it  holds  all 
the  tubules  which  it  has  received  or  is  about  to  give  off,  than 
higher  up,  where  it  has  already  given  off  some  tnbules  and  hiis  not 
yet  received  all  the  tubules  which  it  will  receive.  It  dimini.shes 
in  fact,  pyramid  fa.shion  (hence  the  name  pyramid  of  Ferrein), 
towards  the  .surface  of  the  kiflney  ;  and  indeed  just  below  the 
capside  there  is  a  layer  of  some  little  thickness  consisting  entirely 
of  cortical  substance,  that  is  of  convoluted  tubules,  the  medullary 
rays  not  having  as  yet  begun. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  upiN-r  jwirt  of  each  pyramid  of  the 
medulla  differs  from  the  lower  jKirt,  in  so  far  as  that  while  the 
latter  contains  straight  tubules  only,  and  the.se  mostly  discharging 
tubides,  the  former  conUiins,  besides  collecting  and  discharging 
tubules,  the  ends  of  the  k^ps  of  Henle,  which  are  really  parts 
of  the  tubulei  in  what  we  have  called  generally  their  twisted,  or 
devious  course.     Hence  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  contiguous 
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to  the  cortex  is  sometimes   spoken   of  as  the  boundary  zone    or 
inteiinediate  zone. 

§  395.  Having  thus  traced  out  the  devious  and  complex  path 
taken  by  a  tubule  we  must  study  in  more  detail  the  special 
characters  of  the  several  sections  of  its  course. 

The  Malpighian  Capsule.     Each  tubule  begins  as  we  have  said 
in  a  globular  expansion,  having  in  man  a  diameter  of  about  200  n, 
the  Malpighian  capsule  or  end-capsule.     The  several  capsules  are 
disposed  fur  the  must  part  in  series  of  circles  around  the  inedullarj* 
rays  along  their  length,  .so   that  in   radial   aectiun.s  of  a  kidney 
they  are  seen  in  double  radiating  rows  in  the  columns  of  cortical 
substance  between   the  medullary  rays.     Each  c<ip8ule  is  essen- 
tially a  terminal    globular   e.\pjinsion    of  a  tubule,  and   consists, 
like    the   tubule,  of  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  basement  mem- 
brane, having  the  oniinary  characters  of  a  ba.scment  membrane 
{§  211),   lined    by  au    epithelium.     At    one    pole    of  the   sphere 
the  capsule  is  continued  on  into  the  tubule,  its  ba,seraent  mem- 
brane and   its  epitholiuui   being  continuitus  with   the    basement 
memVirane  and  the  epithelium  of  the  tubule ;  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  there  is  a  marked  constriction  or  neck.     At  the  opposite 
pole  a  short  straight  .small  artery  (of  whose  relations  we  will  speak 
presently),  wrt.s  afferens,  nins  into  the  aipsule,  driving  before  it  and 
inverting  into  the  cavity  of  the  capside  the  biisement  membrane 
and  epithelium  somewhat  in  the  way  that  one  might  thrust  one's 
fi.st  into  and  so  invert  at  one  part  the  wall  of  a  large  distended 
elastic   ball.      Ininiediately    upon    its   entrance    into   the   capsule 
the   aflerent   artery   divides  into   a   number   of  branches.     Each 
branch   further  splits  up   into  a  number  of  cupillary   loops,  the 
returning    limbs   of    the    several    loops    joining,   without    lateral 
anastomuses,  to  form  a  single  vein-like  vessel,  vas  efferent.     The 
whole  lobulated  bunch  of  branching  and  looped  vessels  has  more 
or   less   the   appearance   of    a   knot,   and    is    called   the    glome- 
rulus.    The   exact   mode   of  division    however  differs   in   dift'er- 
ent  animals  and   appirently   in   different   capsules  in    the   same 
kidney:    thus  in  the  cap.sules  nearer  the  medulla  the  glomeruli 
are  larger  and  more  suMivided  than  in  those  nearer  the  surface. 
The  vas  efferens  start.ing  from  about  the  middle  of  the  bunch 
issues  from  the  capsule  side  by  side  with  the  vas  afferens,  the 
orifice  formed   by  the   inversion    of  the   capsule   being  not   wideJ 
but  narrow  so  as  ju.st  to  a<liiiit  the  entering  anti  issuing  vessels.^ 
Hence  the  glomenilus   hangs  as  it  were  into   the  cavity  of  the 
capsule  su.spended   by  a  narrow  neck  consisting  of  the  afferent 
and  the  efferent  ves-sel,  surrounded  by  the  commencement  of  the 
inverted  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cap.sule.    When  the  blood  vessels 
are  fully  distended  with   bloofi   the  glomerulus  fills  the  greater 
part  of  the  ca^^ty  of  the  capisule ;  when  they  are  constricted  and 
contain  little  blood,  a  .space  of  some  size  is  developed  between  the 
surface  of  the  glomerulus  and  the  opposite  wall  of  the  capsule. 
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The  epithelium  lining  the  wall  of  the  cjvpsule  consists  of  flat 
polygonal  nucleated  cells  which  have  iihnost  an  epithelioid 
character.  Indeed  they  are  seen  with  difficulty  and  are  best 
brought  into  view  by  the  silver  nitrate  method.  These  cells  rest 
on  a  bftsenient  membriine  which  iw  we  have  said  is  distinct,  and 
in  optical  or  other  section  presents  a  sharp  outline. 

The  biv^enient  membrane  over  the  glomerulus  cannot  be  so 
readily  distingui.shed.  It  appears  to  be  completely  fused  with  the 
wall  of  the  c^ipillary  loops,  which  like  other  capilhiries  consist  of  a 
homogeneous  membrane  of  nucleated  epithelioid  plates  cemented 
together.  The  epithelium  covering  the  glomendus,  which  follows 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  forming  a  covering  for  and  dipping 
down  between  the  groups  of  capillary  loops,  and  hence  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  blood  vessels,  is  said  to  differ  from  the  epithelium 
lining  the  wall  of  the  capsule  inasmuch  as  the  cells  do  not  so 
closely  resemble  epithelioid  plates,  but  are  flattened  cells,  often 
irregidar  in  form,  each  with  a  transparent  or  faintly  granular 
cell-substance  and  rounded  nucleus;  they  are  distinctly  ciibical 
in  the  new-born  animal  but  become  flatter  in  the  adult.  Thus 
each  of  the  capillary  loops  of  the  glomerulus  appears  to  project 
into  the  cavity  of  the  capsule  in  such  a  way  that  the  blood 
in  the  vessel  is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  and  so 
from  the  lumen  of  the  tubule,  first  by  a  thin  film  composed  of 
the  Ciipiilary  wall  (with  which  the  bjisement  membrane  of  the 
inverted  portion  t)f  the  capsule  has  become  fvised),  and  next  by 
iin  epithelium  cell  of  somewhat  peculiar  nature.  As  we  shall 
presently  see  some  of  the  problems  concerning  the  secretion  of 
urine  turn  on  the  nature  of  the  processes  carried  out  by  this 
film  covered  with  this  epithelium. 

Kach  ciipsule  in  surrounded  by  a  small  ([uantit}'  of  connective- 
tissue  which,  very  scarce  in  the  kidney  generally,  is  more  obvious 
here  than  el.sewhere.  A  small  amount  of  connective-tissue  also 
surrounds  the  afferent  and  the  efferent  vessel  of  the  glomerulus, 
but  a  minimum  of  this  tissue  is  carried  into  the  capsule  with 
the  glomerulus.  Ind<'ed  the  presence  of  connective-ti.ssue  to  form 
a  middle  to  or  a  supp<jrt  of  a  loop  or  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
glomerulus,  cannot  be  definitely  demonstrated.  Hence,  though 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  lymphatics  exist  in  the  tissue 
aR)und  the  ciipsuIe  as  elsewhere  in  the  kidney,  it  has  been 
maint.jiinefl  that  lymphatics  are  absent  in  the  glomendus  between 
the  blood  vessels.  In  at  all  events  the  peripheral  portion  of  each 
cjipillary  loop,  covered  as  it  seems  to  be  closely  by  epithelium, 
the  only  exit  of  material  through  the  capillary  wall  leads  direct 
through  the  epithelium  into  the  cavity  of  the  capsule. 

The  capsule  is  continued  on  into  a  tubule  by  a  short  con- 
stricted portion  or  neck;  and  here  the  epithelium  suddenly 
changes  in  character  and  puts  on  the  features  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe. 
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In  the  first  convoluted  tiibiile  the  basement  membrane  is 
distinct  and  conspicuous :  indeed  we  may  say  at  once  that  this 
distinctness  and  sharpness  of  outline  of  the  basement  membi*ane 
holds  goofl  for  the  whole  length  of  the  tubuluj<  urinifeiiis  until 
we  reach  the  discharging  tubules  in  the  medulla;  and  here  the 
basement  membrane  is  lost  to  view  simply  because  it  becomes 
fused  with  the  connective-tissiie  groundwoik  or  stroma  which  is 
especially  well  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  a  pjTamid.  Else- 
where the  basement  membrane  may  easily  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  membrane. 

The  epithelium  of  the  first  convoluted  tubule  has  the  following 
characters.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  are  very  indistinct,  so  that 
not  unfreqnently  the  tubule  seems  to  be  lined  by  a  layer  of 
cell-substance  in  which  roumied  nuclei  are  imbedded  at  intervals. 
When  the  outlines  are  made  out  it  is  seen  that  each  cell,  which 
has  a  rounded  nucleus  placed  at  about  its  middle,  is  more  or  less 
cubical,  sometimes  of  such  a  height  as  to  leave  a  narrow,  some- 
times so  low  as  to  leave  a  fairly  wide  lumen.  The  outer  portion 
of  the  cell  next  to  the  basement  membrane  Lh  in  many  specimens 
striated  radially ;  the  appearance  suggests  that  the  cell  substance 
is  here  composed  of  prisms  or  rods  stretching  radially  from  the 
basement  membrane  to  or  beyond  the  reginn  nf  the  nucleus  and 
united  together  by  some  substance  of  a  difl'crent  nature;  but 
in  many  good  specimens  such  a  striatiou  may  be  absent  or 
indistinct.  The  inner  portion  of  the  cell,  ne.xt  to  the  lumen,  is 
of  a  more  oniinary  granular  appearance,  but  the  free  border  is 
frequently  jagged,  bearing  irregular  processes  projecting  into  the 
Itimen,  and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  broken  cina,  though 
they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  ciha.  In  the  frog  and  some  other 
animals  the  first  portion  i»f  the  urinary  tubule  bears  long,  active 
cilia ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  this  ciliated  portion  corresponds  to  the 
short  constricted  neck  of  the  tubule  in  the  mammal,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  non-ciliated  portiim  which  corresponds  to  the 
portion  which  we  are  now  describing.  The  whole  cell  stivins  readily 
anfl  deeply  with  the  oniinary  staining  reagents.  It  may  contain 
fat  globules  arranged  in  rows,  leaving  spaces  or  vacuoles  when 
the  fat  is  removed ;  sometimes  these  are  very  numerous.  The 
appearances  in  fact  presented  by  the  cells  in  this  first  part  of 
the  tubule  differ  very  much  in  ditferont  sjieriniens ;  but  we  have 
at  present  no  exact  knowltnlge  which  will  enable  us  to  correlate  any 
of  these  differences  with  varying  conditions  of  functional  activity. 

The  spiral  tubule,  which  Lh  as  wide  as  or  even  wider  than  the 
convoluted  tubule,  p<jssease3  a  wide  and  regular  lumen.  The  cells 
which  line  the  tiibule  have  much  the  same  character  as  in  the 
convoluted,  but  are  lower  and  more  regtdar  in  form ;  hence  the 
wider  and  more  regular  lumen  ;  their  striation  also  is  less  distinct 
and  may  be  absent.  The  rounde<i  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  veiy 
conspicuous. 
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The  descending  limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle  into  which,  as  it 
passes  down  the  metluliary  ray,  the  spiral  tubule  suddenly 
changes,  is  very  unlike  ail  the  rest  of  the  tubule,  and  preyents 
special  features  which  call  to  mind  those  of  a  ductule  of  a 
salivary  or  pancreatic  alveolus.  It  is  very  narrow,  10  to  15^,  and 
the  cells  which  line  it  are  somewhat  oval  cells  placed  length- 
wise, each  with  an  oval  nuclens  also  placeil  lengthwise,  and 
a  clear  cell-snbstauce  which  is  thicker  round  the  nucleus  than 
elsewhere.  In  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tubule,  optica!  or 
other,  the  cell  appears  spindle-shaped  with  the  part  round  the 
nucleus  projecting  into  the  lumen ;  the  projections  thus  formetl 
on  one  .side  of  the  tubule  alternate  with  those  on  tlie  other  side  so 
that  the  lumen  winds  in  a  wavy  course  between  the  projections. 
A  transverse  section  shews  corresponding  bulgings  of  the  cells  into 
the  lumen.  Hence  this  part  of  a  tubule  is  not  wholly  unlike  a 
capillaiy,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  being  .somewhat  larger,  by 
having  a  basement  membrane  distinct  from  the  cells,  and  by  the 
cells,  though  clear  in  comjiarison  with  other  parts  of  the  tubide, 
being  not  so  tninspnrent  as  and  staining  more  readiJy  than  the 
epithelioid  plates  of  a  capillary. 

The  ascending  limb  over  the  greater  part  of  its  course  presents 
very  different  charactera,  the  exact  jxunt  at  which  the  change 
takes  place  varying,  as  wo  have  said,  a  good  deal.  The  tubule  is 
now  wider,  30  yu,  but  not  so  wide  :is  the  convoluted  tubule.  The 
cellis,  which  leave  a  narrow  but  regular  lumen,  vary  a  good  deal  in 
form  but  are  compo.sed  of  cell-substance  which  always  stains 
deeply,  and  which  in  its  outer  part  Ls  frequently  striated.  Verj' 
commonly  the  cells  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tubule 
overlap  each  other  so  as  to  present  an  imbricated  thatchefl 
appearance ;   the  nuclei  are  usually  oval. 

The  h-regnlnr  or  zigzag  tuhnle.  in  which  the  ascending  limb, 
running  up  the  medullary  ray  and  leaving  the  ray  at  one  or  other 
level  to  plunge  into  the  corte.x,  ends,  is  a  wide  tubule  which  takes 
a  course  bending  on  ibself  several  times  at  .somewhat  sharp  angles. 
The  cells  are  irregular  in  fonn,  with  nuclei  which  also  appear  to 
be  irregular,  stain  very  deeply  with  the  staining  reagents,  and  are 
often  conspicuously  striatwi  in  their  outer  part ;  the  lumen  is  very 
irregular.  This  psirt  of  the  tubule  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
an  enlarged  ascending  limb  with  exaggerated  features. 

The  second  convoluted  tubule  so  exactly  repeats  the  features  of 
the  first  convoluted  tubule  that  the  de.scriptioTi  given  for  that 
may  be  applied  to  thi.s. 

The  collecting  tubule,  in  which  the  second  convoluted  tubule 
making  its  way  once  more  to  thi'  medullary  ray  curis.  is  a  narrow 
tubule  with  a  relatively  wide  lumen.  The  cells  which  line  it  are 
low  short  cubical  cells,  with  small  rounded  nuclei  and  clear 
transparent  cell-substance.  They  stain  much  less  readily  than 
the  cells  in  any  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  tubule,  even  in  the 
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descending  limb,  and  hence  in  properly  stained  specimens  can  be 
easily  distinguished. 

The  discliarging  tubule,  in  which  the  collecting  tuhule  passing 
straight  down  into  the  pyiiimid  ends  after  several  junctions  with 
its  fellows,  hfis  much  the  same  characters  its  the  collecting  tubule, 
save  that  it  becomes  increasingly  larger,  and  the  cells  lining  it 
are  taller  and  more  columnar. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  idtimate  discharging  tubules  as  they 
open  on  the  papilla  of  a  pjTamid,  the  single  layer  of  columnar  or 
cubical  cells  lining  the  tubule  becomes  continuous  with  the 
epithelium  coating  the  papilla ;  and  this,  like  the  epithelium 
lining  the  calyces,  pelvis  and  ureter,  consists  of  two  or  three 
layers  of  cells  of  whose  characters  we  shall  speak  later  on. 

§  396.  Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  previously  learnt 
concerning  secreting  epithelium  in  other  glands,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  cells  of  the  convoluted  and  irregular  tubules  are  cells  which 
exhibit  to  an  eminent  degree  the  chanicters  of  active  secreting 
cells.  The  same  may  be  said,  though  less  emphatically,  of  the  cells 
of  the  spiral  tubule,  and  of  the  ascending  lirnb  of  the  loop  of  Henle. 
The  cells  of  the  collecting  and  discharging  tnbules  on  the  other 
hand  possess  those  characters  which  we  jissociate  with  cells  lining 
the  conducting  jxirtions  of  a  gland  ;  but  in  sjjying  this  we  may 
repeat  the  caution  §  240,  that  we  mu.st  not  assume  that  the  cells 
in  such  a  situation  do  nothing  else  than  afford  a  smooth  lining  for 
the  passage  of  material  secreted  elsewhere. 

The  cells  of  the  descending  limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle  are 
peculiar;  they  are  certainly  conducting  rather  than  secreting 
cells ;  but  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  loop  of  Henle  is  at 
present  obscure.  Its  presence  in  the  mammalian  kidney  is  in 
part  but  only  in  part-  explained  by  the  characters  of  the  urinary 
tubule  in  the  lower  animals.  In  the  frog,  newt  and  other  amphibia 
the  tubule  begins  as  in  the  mammal,  in  a  Malpighiau  capsule, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  tubule  succeeding  the  Malpighiau 
capsule  is  lined  by  clear  cells  leaving  a  narrow  lumen  into  which 
project  fn>m  the  cells  remarkably  long  cilia  directed  downwards 
and  moving,  in  the  living  kidney,  with  an  undulatory  movement. 
This  first  |)art  is  obviously  a  conducting  part,  and  is  represented 
in  the  mammiilian  kidney  by  nothing  more  than  the  constricted 
neck  which  joins  the  capsule  to  the  convoluted  tubule ;  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  the  first  conducting  portion.  The  succeeding  part 
is  a  wider  tube  lined  by  cells  which  bear  no  cilia,  but  whose 
free  border  is  beset  by  short,  rigid  narrow  processes,  like  short 
bristles.  This  is  obviously  a  secreting  portion,  and  we  may  speak 
of  it  as  the  first  secreting  (wrtion  ;  it  corresponds  to  the  first 
convoluted  and  the  spiral  tubule  of  the  mammalian  kidney, 
though  the  cell-substance  is  not  striated  fis  in  the  mammal. 
There  next  follows  a  section  in  which  the  tubule  is  of  much 
narrower  diameter  and  the  cells,  formed  of  clear  cell-substance. 
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again  bear  long  cilia,  constituting  a  second  conducting  portion. 
This  second  conducting  ciliated  portion  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  a 
division  of  much  larger  diameter  in  which  the  cells  are  most 
dLstinctly  striated  and  otherwise  resemble  the  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tnbuie.s  of  the  mammalian  kidney,  thus  constituting  the 
second  secreting  p<5rtion.  The  succeeding  portions  of  the  tubule 
have  the  character  of  conducting  tubules,  and  join  their  fellows 
to  fall  ultimately  into  the  ureter.  Obviously  the  second  secreting 
portion  is  represented  in  the  mammal  by  the  second  Cf)nvoluted 
tubule,  the  zigzag  tubule  and  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's 
loop,  while  the  descending  hmb  of  Henle's  loop  corresponds  to 
the  second  conducting  ciliated  portion  of  the  amphibian  tubule ; 
the  cilia  however  have  entirely  ili.sappearcd,  and  the  likene.ss  is 
confined  to  the  narrowne,HS  of  the  whole  tubule  and  the  absence 
of  secreting  characters  in  the  cells.  Why  however  the  kidney 
of  the  lower  animal  possesses  this  reduplication  of  secreting  and 
conducting  portions,  and  why  remains  and  remains  only  of  the 
refluplication  should  thus  be  preserved  in  the  mammalian  kidney, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

§  397.  The  Vivscular  arrangetnents  of  the  kidney  deserve 
special  attention.  The  renal  artery  approaching  the  kidney  at 
the  hilus  divides  into  branches  which  slipping  round  the  pelvis 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney  at  the  angles  formed  by 
the  bninching  of  the  pelvis  into  calyces,  and  therefore  between 
the  pyramids.  Rtmning  radially  between  the  pyramids  the 
branches,  reaching  the  boundary  between  cortex  ami  medulla, 
divide  and,  spreading  laterally,  form  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramida 
arches  more  or  le.ss  concentric  with  the  hilus.  From  the.se  arches, 
which  aniistomose  to  a  certain  extent  with  each  other,  vessels  proceed 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  cortex  and  on  the  other  to  the  medulla. 

To  the  cortex  are  given  off  relatively  large  arteries  which  run 
in  a  nidial  direction  towards  the  surface  in  the  masses  of  cortex 
between  the  medullary  ray.s.  From  each  of  these  interlobular  or 
radiate  arteries  as  they  are  called,  short  relatively  thick  branches 
are  given  oif  at  intervals  on  all  sides;  these  taking  a  course 
somewhat  curved,  with  the  convexity  directed  towanls  the  siiriiice 
of  the  kidney,  end,  without  branching,  in  Malpighian  capsules; 
they  are  the  aflferent  vessels  spoken  of  previou.sly.  Other  branches 
of  the  same  radiate  arteries  break  up  into  capillaries  surrounding 
the  tubules,  this  being  especially  the  ca.se  near  the  surface  of 
the  kidney.  The  efferent  vessels  from  the  Malpighian  capsules  also 
break  up  into  a  capillary  network  which,  embracing  the  tubules, 
becomes  continuous  with  the  other  network,  the  meshes  being 
rounded  or  polygonal  in  the  cortical  substance,  bat  more  elongated 
ratlially  in  the  medullary  rays.  The  bhxxJ-supply  here  repeats  on 
a  small  scale  the  porta!  system  of  the  liver,  smce  a  vessel  formed 
by  the  union  of  capillaries  breaks  up  in  capillaries  once  more. 

From  the  same  arterial  arches  at  the  boundary  of  the  cortex 
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and  medulla  branches  are  also  given  off  to  the  medulla,  that  is  to 
say  t<i  the  {)yramidB.  These  running  in  a  straight  or  rather  radial 
direction  down  the  pyramids,  as  aiienw  recto,  but  soon  breaking 
up  into  bundles  of  smaller  vessels  also  running  radially,  supply 
all  the  medullary  substance  of  the  pyramids  with  blood,  forming 
capillary  networks  with  meshes  elongated  radially. 

From  the  capillaries  of  the  pyramids  veins  are  gathered  up, 
and  these  ninning  radially  upwards  fall  into  venous  arches,  which, 
like  to  and  even  better  developed  than  the  arterial  arches,  are 
placed  at  the  boundary  between  the  cortex  and  medulla.  Following 
reversely  the  course  of  the  arteries  these  venous  arches,  forming 
more  numerous  anastomn.se.s  than  do  the  art.eries,  fall  into  veins 
which  running  radially  between  the  pyramids  join  together  over 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  form  eventually  the  renal  vein ;  this, 
running  in  company  with  the  renal  artery,  falls  into  the  vena  cava 
inferior. 

From  the  cajiillaries  of  the  cortex,  including  the  medullary 
rays,  the  blwid,  some  of  which  as  we  have  seen  has  pa.ssed  through 
the  glomeruli  of  the  Malpighian  capsules,  but  some  of  which  has 
not,  is  gathered  up  into  radiate  veins  which  running  radially 
iiiw-ards  to  the  boimdary  zone  fall  into  the  venou.s  arches  .spoken 
of  above.  At  the  surface  of  the  cortex  the  small  veins  are  apt  to 
be  arranged  in  a  somewhat  star-shaped  fa.shion,  and  arc  spoken  of 
as  vevie  stelhitw. 

Relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  kidney  the  renal  artery  has  large 
dimensions.  Coming  off  directly  from  the  aorta,  where  the  blood- 
pressure  is  very  high,  and  being  comparatively  short,  it  affords 
favourable  conditions  ftjr  an  ample  supjily  of  blood  to  the  organ, 
the  conditions  being  made  still  more  favourable  by  the  low 
pressure  existing  in  the  vena  cava  inferior.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bhxKl-supply  to  the  kidney  is  very  large.  That  blood  is 
carried,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  instance  almost  straight  to 
the  boundary  of  cortex  and  medulla,  and  is  distribut<Hl  from  that 
region.  Hence  it  results  that  the  blood-sujiply  of  the  pyramids 
con.sisting  chiefly  of  conducting  tubules,  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
distinct  from  that  of  the  cortex,  where  the  tubules  are  chiefly 
secreting  tubules. 

We  may  repeat  that  for  its  size  the  kidney  is  most  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood.  In  sections  of  hardened  and  prepared  kidneys, 
the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  veins  are  emptied 
of  their  blood,  and  the  capillaries  collapsed.  Hence,  judging  by 
such  specimens  alone,  the  kidney  appears  to  be  made  up  afmost  of 
tubules  alone  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  life  every 
tubule  is  netted  round  with  fairly  close-set  capillaries  which  always 
are  more  or  less  filled  with  blood,  and  at  times  largely  distended 
with  blood.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  kidney  by  mere  decrease 
or  increase  of  the  blood  flowing  through  it  may  vary  very  widely 
in  volume. 
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§398.  The  connective-tissue  which  binds  together  the  tubules 
and  blood  vessels  is  exceedingly  scanty.  Some  small  amount 
enters  with  the  blood  vessels,  and  Ls  continue<l  on  along  their 
larger  branches,  but  in  the  corte.ic  the  "  stroma  "  consists  of  hardly 
more  than  the  basement  membnines  of  the  tubules,  with  ii  few 
conncctive-ti.'isue  corpu.scles  imbe<lded  in  a  scanty  homogeneous 
not  fibrillated  matrix  lying  between  them ;  around  the  cap.sules 
this  stroma  is  nit  her  more  abundant  than  elsewhere,  and  here 
is  sometimes  fibrillated.  In  the  pyrauiids,  especially  at  their 
lower  parts,  a  larger  amount  of  a  similar  homogeneous  matrix, 
containing  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  is  found  between  the 
tubules;  and  since  here  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubule 
is  fuscfi  with  this  stroma,  the  tubule  appears  as  a  tubular 
cavity  hollowed  out  of  the  matrix  or  .stroma  and  lined  with 
epithelium. 

The  whole  kidney  is  snn'ounded  by  a  capsule,  consisting  of 
ordinary  connective-tLssue  and  continuous  at  the  hilus  with  the 
connective-tissue  fonning  the  outer  walls  of  the  pelvis  and  ureter. 
This  capsule  may  after  fleath  be  peeled  oft",  and  slender  processes  of 
connective-tissue  with  some  bloofl  vessels  passing  from  the  capsule 
into  the  cortex  are  then  disclosed. 

In  the  scanty  stroma  are  numerous  lymph-simcea.  the  lymph 
from  these  being  collected  into  lymphatic  vessels  which  in  part 
leave  the  kidney  by  the  hihis  together  with  the  blood  ve.s.se!s,  and 
in  part  run  in  the  capsule  and  leave  the  kidney  on  its  convex 
surface.  The  cap.siule  is  described  as  separable  into  two  layers,  and 
the  lymphatic  vessels  run  chiefly  between  these  layers. 

§  399.  As  the  renal  artery  passes  to  the  kidney  it  is  invested 
by  a  number  of  (twenty  or  less,  in  the  dog  a  dozen  or  more)  nerv&s, 
arranged  in  a  plexus,  the  renal  plexus.  The  nerves  are  composed 
partly  of  medullated  fibres  of  very  different  sizes  but  chieHy  of 
non-meduliated  fibres ;  numerous  small  ganglia,  differing  however 
very  much  in  size,  are  scattered  over  the  plexus. 

The  nerves  thus  forming  the  renal  plexus  come  chiefly  from  the 
great  solar  plexus,  and  appear  to  be  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  part  of  that  plexus  which  is  callerl  the  semilunar  ganglion. 
The  plexus  is  therefore  indirectly  connected  with  the  nerves 
entering  into  the  solar  plexus,  such  as  the  right  vagus  and  the 
splanchnic  nerves,  great  and  small.  Besides  this  one  or  two  nerve 
strands,  leaving  the  .sympathetic  chain  below  the  splanehnics 
appear  to  pass  directly  to  the  renal  plexus ;  filaments  have  also 
been  traced  to  the  left  kidney  from  the  left  vagus  (which  does  not 
join  the  .solar  plexus),  and  it  is  contended  that  filaments  from  the 
right  vagus  also  make  their  way  direct  to  the  right  kidney,  with- 
out distinctly  communicating  with  the  solar  plexu.s.  Some  of  the 
fibres  destined  for  the  kidney  which  run  in  the  splanchnic  ner\'es 
appear  to  be  connected  with  nerve-ceils  in  the  solar  plexus  and, 
losing  their  medulla  there,  to  run  on  to  the  renal  plexus  as  non- 
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medullated  fibres ;   others  pass  on  to  the  renal  plexus  without 
being  so  connected. 

Nothing  very  definite  is  known  of  the  termination  of  the  renal 
nerves  within  the  kidney.  Some  of  them,  and  considering  how 
vascular  is  the  kidney,  probably  a  large  number,  end  in  the  blood 
vessels ;  but  some  of  them  must  have  other  endings.  We  may 
suppose,  but  have  as  yet  no  clear  evidence,  that  some  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  Since  under 
abnormal  circumstances  afferent  impulses  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
very  great  pain  may  pass  up  to  the  central  nervous  system  from 
the  kidney,  at  least  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  renal  nerves  are  afferent  fibres;  and  some  of  the 
medullated  fibres  are  probably  of  this  nature. 


SEC.   2.     THE  COMPOSITION   AND  CHARACTERS  OF 

URINE. 


§  400.  These  are  so  fully  dwelt  upon  in  sjiecial  works  that  we 
may  confine  ourselves  here  to  salient  points.  The  healthy  urine 
of  man  is  a  clear  yellowish  slightly  fluorescent  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
odour,  saline  taste,  and  acid  reaction,  having  a  mean  specific  gravity 
of  1'020,  and  generally  holding  in  suspension  a  little  mucu.s.  The 
mucus,  when  present,  comes  from  the  urinary  pjiAsages,  as  do  also 
the  occasional  epithelial  cells.  All  the  rest  of  the  urine  may  be 
considered  as  the  secretion  of  the  kidney. 

The  urine  as  we  have  said  is  the  chief  channel  by  which  solid 
matters  leave  the  body,  a  small  quantity  only  passing  by  the  skin 
and  practically  none  by  the  lungs.  Hence,  neglecting  for  the 
present  the  skin,  we  may  say  that  all  the  substances  taken  into 
the  body,  that  is,  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  sooner  or 
later  leave  the  body  by  the  urine,  save  the  few  substances  which 
may  be  retained  permanently  within  the  body  and  the  substances 
which  make  up  the  bo<Jy  at  the  moment  of  its  death.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  urine  contains  a  large  number  of  substances, 
the  e.vact  amount  of  each  substance  present  in  a  given  quantity 
of  urine  varying,  in  the  case  of  every  substance  somewhat,  and 
in  the  cases  of  many  substances  very  largely,  from  time  to  time. 
The  composition  of  urine  is  not  only  complex  but  extremely 
variable. 

Moreover  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  several 
substances  present  in  urine  mu.st  have  very  different  histories. 
Some  of  the  ronstituents  of  urine  appear  in  it  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  they  were  introduced  into  the  mouth ;  they  have  been 
simply  absorbed  fnmi  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood  and 
excreted  by  the  kidney  without  undergoing  change ;  they  are 
derived  directly  and  without  change  from  the  fo<Kl. 

Others  again  are  the  pnxlucts  of  changes  which  the  fixxl  has 
undergone  in  the  body ;  and  these  changes  may  be  slight  or  may 
be  extensive.  They  may  take  place  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  during  a  brief  transit  of  the  substance  in  the 
blood-stream,  or  even  in  the  urine  itself;  they  may  s(j  to  .speak  be 
superficial.  Or  on  the  other  hanil  they  may  take  place  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  tissues  and  be  chtsely  asstwiated  with  the  very  life 
of  the  tis.sues.     We  shall,  however,  have  to  return  to  these  matters 
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later  on,  and  may  here  briefly  consider  what  substances  are, 
normally  and  abnormally,  present  in  urine,  and  the  chief  features 
of  the  tluJd  itself. 

§  401.     Besides  water,  the  constituents  of  urine  are : — 

Nitrogenous  Crydalline  Bodies.  Neglecting  the  small  pro- 
portion of  these  bodies  which,  especially  in  the  ca.se  of  fle.sh  eaters, 
are  intr'jduced  into  the  economy  with  the  food,  as  kreatin  and  the 
like,  and  so  j>a.>«  into  the  urine  with  no  or  with  comparatively  little 
change,  we  may  on  the  whole  regai"d  the  substances  of  this  class  as 
the  pnxlucts  of  the  changes  which  the  proteid  matters  (and  allied 
s\ibstance8  such  as  gelatin  and  the  like)  present  in  food  have  under- 
gone either  while  the  tbod  wa.s  simply  food,  still  in  the  alimentary- 
canal  for  instance,  or  after  the  food  had  been  built  up  into  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  important,  in  the  urine  of  man  and 
manunalia,  is  the  body  urea  (N3H4CO).  It  is  the  chief  form  in 
which,  in  these  animals,  nitrogen  leaves  the  body.  We  shall  have 
to  discu.ss  the  relations  and  formation  of  urea  later  on,  but  mean- 
while we  will  simply  state  that  it  h:is  remarkable  double  con- 
nections with  two  great  groups.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  related 
to  the  ammonia  group,  and  by  hydration  is  readily  converted  into 
ammonium  carbonate  (N,H*CO  +  2HjO  =  (NH^XCO,).  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  related  to  the  great  cyanogen  group,  amnioniuni 
cyanate  and  urea  being  isomeric,  and  the  former  by  snnple  heating 
lieing  converted  into  the  latter  (NH«.  CNO  =  NjH.CO). 

Though  a  base,  forming  salta  with  acids,  such  as  nitrates, 
oxalates,  &c.  urea  occurs  in  urine  in  a  free  and  independent 
condition. 

Closely  allied  to  urea,  occurring  apparently  as  a  by  product 
of  the  same  line  of  metabolism,  is  unc  acid  (LsH^NiO,),  which  is 
found  always  in  the  urine  of  man.  occurring  in  small  but  variable 
quantity.  In  the  urine  of  some  animals  such  as  birds  and  reptiles 
it  occurs  in  abundance,  and  indeed  in  these  replaces  urea  as  the 
chief  nitrogenous  excretion.  Uric  acid  is  a  more  complex  body 
than  urea,  one  molecule  of  uric  acid  splitting  up,  under  the 
influence  of  certain  reagents,  into  two  molecules  of  urea  and  a 
compound  of  oxalic  acid.  Its  decompo.sition  products  however, 
jinder  diflferent  reagents,  are  very  numerous  and  complex  though 
urea  occurs  among  them  frequently  aud  characteristically.  Uric 
acid  may  be  synthetically  produced  out  of  urea  and  glycin 
(glycocoU). 

It  is  a  weak  dibasic  acid,  and  occurs  in  normal  human  urine,  not 
as  a  free  acid  but  as  an  acid  salt,  being  combined  with  potassium 
and  sodium,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  calcium  and  ammonium. 
In  quite  normal  urine  these  salts  are  soluble  in  the  urine,  even 
after  the  fluid  has  coole<l  down  to  the  onlinary  temperature  of  the 
air ;  but  not  infrequently  the  urates,  soluble  in  the  urine  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  leaves  the  body,  are  precipitated  when 
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the  fluid  cools,  forming  the  well-known  "  dejwsit  of  urates."  On 
further  standing  the  salts  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  and  thus  to 
give  rise  to  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Besides  urea  and  uric  acid  the  urine  contains  small  but 
variable  quantities  of  more  or  less  nearly  allied  bodies,  such  as 
kreatinin,  xanthin,  hTOoxanthin,  and  guanin.  Concerning  these 
we  will  at  pre.sent  only  say  that  kreatinin  is  a  dehydrated  form 
of  the  bfxiy  kreatin  which  we  spoke  of  (§  62)  as  a  con.stituent 
of  muscles.  Kreatin  by  dehydration  is  readily  converted  into 
kreatinin,  and  kreatinin  by  hydration  into  kreatin ;  kreatin  intro- 
duced int^j  the  alimentary  canal  or  into  the  blood  appears  in 
the  urine  as  kreatinin ;  and  in  flesh  eaters  some  at  least  of  the 
kreatinin  of  the  urine  is  derived  directly  from  the  kreatin  present 
in  the  meat  eaten  as  food ;  but  we  shall  discuss  the  subject  of 
kreatin  later  on. 

Besides  the  above,  such  bodies  as  leucin,  taurin,  cystin,  allantoin 
and  ammonium  oxalurate  are  occasionally  found  in  urine,  but  can- 
not be  regarded  as  constituents  of  normal  urine. 

In  the  urine  of  man  hippuric  acid  appears  to  be  always  present 
in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  occurs  in  large 
quantities.  In  these  latter  it  is  deriveil  more  or  less  directly,  by 
changes  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  a  succeeding  chapter, 
from  constituents  of  the  food  containing  bodies  belonging  to  the 
aromatic  group  (benzoic  acid  series);  but  the  small  quantity 
pre.sent  in  man  and  other  carnivora  appears  to  come  from  the 
metaboli.sm  of  proteid  matter  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
contains  an  aromatic  constituent.  Another  member  of  the  aro- 
matic group,  tyrosin,  is  occivsionally  present  in  urine.  Of  special 
interest  are  certain  bodies  which  m  some  cases  are  in  small 
quantities  almost  constant  constituents  of  urine  and  which  from 
time  to  time  are  found  in  larger  quantities ;  these  are  such  bodies 
as  certain  phenol  compound.^,  phenyl-sulphuric  acid  for  instance, 
certain  indigo  compounds,  the  so-called  indican,  and  others.  They 
take  their  origin  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids  carried  on  in 
the  alimentary  canal  not  by  the  digestive  juices  but  by  micro- 
organisms (§§  249,  282);  the  products  so  formed  are  absorbed, 
undergo  further  changes  and  appear  in  the  urine  as  the  above 
bodies.  The  amount  of  these  bodies  appearing  in  the  urine  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  proteids  are  being 
changed  by  micro-organisms  within  the  alimentary  canal. 

§  402.  Inorganic  Salts.  These  for  the  most  part  exist  in  urine 
in  natural  solution,  the  composition  of  the  ash  almost  exactly  cor- 
responding wth  the  results  of  the  direct  analysis  of  the  fluid ;  in 
this  respect  urine  contrasts  forcibly  with  blo<>d,  the  ash  of  which 
is  largely  composed  of  inorganic  substances,  which  previous  to  the 
incineration  existed  in  peculiar  combination  with  pn^teid  and  other 
complex  bodies.  In  the  ash  of  urine  there  is  rather  more  sulphur 
than  corresponds  to  the  sulphuric  acid  directly  determined ;  this 
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indicates  the  existence  in  urine  of  some  sulphur-holding  complex 
bodv.  And  there  are  traces  of  iron,  pointing  to  some  similar  iron- 
holding  substance.  But  otherwise,  all  the  substances  found  in  the 
ash  exist  as  salts  in  the  natural  Huid. 

The  chief  bases  are  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  the  form  of  chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates.  The  exact  way 
in  which  the  several  bases  and  acids  are  combined  is  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  sodium  chloride  is  certainly 
present  and  in  considerable  quantity ;  it  is  the  most  abundant  and 
important  inorganic  constituent.  A  large  portion  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  seems  to  exist  as  acid  sodium  phospnate.  the  rest  as  soluble 
calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates.  The  remaining  chief  salts, 
occurring  however  in  smaller  quantity,  are  potassium  and  sodium 
sulphate,  and  calcium  chloride. 

Ammonia  occurs  in  small  quantity,  alkaline  carbonates  are 
frequently  found,  traces  of  nitrates  are  at  all  events  occasionally 
present,  as  also  indications  of  silicates  and  of  sulpho-cyanates. 

The  phosphates  are  derived  partly  from  the  phosphates  taken 
as  such  in  focxl,  partly  from  the  phosphorus  or  phosphates  peculiarly 
associated  with  the  proteids,  and  partly  from  the  phosphorus  of 
certain  complex  fats  such  as  lecithin.  When  urine  becomes  alka- 
line (and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  may  do  so  by  changes  taking 
place  in  itself)  the  calcic  and  magnesic  phosphates  are  converted 
into  basic  salts  which,  being  in-soluble,  are  precipitated,  the  sodium 
phosphate  remaining  in  solution.  When  the  alkalinity,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  is  due  to  ammonia,  aniniouia-magnesium 
phosphate  is  formed  and  Ls  apt  to  appear  in  crystals.  The  sul- 
phates are  derived  partly  from  the  sulphates  t'iken  as  such  in  food 
and  partly  from  the  sulphur  of  the  proteids.  The  carbonates,  when 
occurring  in  large  quantity,  generally  have  their  origin  in  the 
oxidation  of  .such  salts  as  citrates,  tartrates,  &c.  The  bases  present 
depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  food  taken.  Thus  with  a 
vegetable  diet,  the  excess  of  the  alkalis  in  the  food  reappears  in 
the  urine  ;  with  an  animal  diet,  the  earthy  bases  in  a  similar  way 
come  to  the  front. 

§  403.  Non-nitrogevou8  Bodies.  These  exist  in  very  small 
Quantities,  and  many  of  them  are  probably  of  uucertitin  occurrence. 
Some  of  these  are  organic  acids,  the  most  constant  perhaps  being 
oxalic  acid;  to  this  may  be  added  glycerin-phosphoric,  lactic, 
formic,  acetic,  butyric  and  po.ssibly  succinic  acids.  Inosit  hajs 
also  been  said  to  occur  normally.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
minute  quantities  of  sugar  (dextrase)  are  invariably  present  in  even 
healthy  urine ;  this  however  has  not  as  yet  been  placed  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  is  also  maintained  that  other  carbo-hydrates  are  normally 
present,  and  are  the  source  of  the  '  humus  like '  substances  which 
may  be  found  in  old  putrefying  urine  (see  Appendix).  The  nature 
of  the  substances  which  give  to  urine  its  characteristic  odour  has 
not  been  made  out ;  probably  there  are  more  such  bodies  than  one. 
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§  404.  Pigments.  Urine  is  always  coloured,  the  tint  varying 
from  a  light  to  a  dark  yellow  with  an  admixtiu-e  of  brown.  In 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
pigment  must  leave  the  body  by  the  urine ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
nonnal  pigment  or  pigments  of  urine  is  at  present  obscure  and 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  matter  i.s  further  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  in  urine  of  '  chromogens,'  that  is  to  say, 
bodies  which  are  not  coloured  themselves  but  which  readily  give 
rise  to  pigments  upon  oxidation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
these  •  chromogens '  of  the  urine  are  reduction  products  of  the 
respective  pigments,  the  reduction  taking  place  in  the  urine  after 
or  during  secretion,  or  occurring  even  before  secretion.  A  sub- 
stance called  urubilin,  a  derivative  of  bilinibin,  appears  to  be 
normally  present  in  urine  either  as  such  or  in  the  phase  of 
its  chromogen  ;  since  it  po.sse.sses  no  great  colouring  power  it 
cannot  contribute  largely  to  the  colour  of  urine.  In  some  cases 
of  disease,  a  colouring  substance  closely  allied  to  the  above  but 
giving  a  different  spectrum  has  been  found  in  the  urine ;  it 
has  been  called  pathological  urobilin,  and  it  also  may  occur 
as  a  chromogen.  Hsemato-porphyrin  (iron-free  hjematin)  or  an 
allied  urohjemato- porphyrin  is  al.so  a  frequent  if  not  a  constant 
constituent  of  urine.  The  conspicuously  red  urine  of  certain 
diseases,  such  as  acute  rheumatism,  contains  a  colouring  matter 
which  has  been  called  uroert/ikrin.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  real  colouring  matters  (or  matter)  of  normal  urine 
have  as  yet  been  isolated  and  their  nature  determined. 

§  405.  Ferments  and  other  bodies.  Even  normal  urine  ha.s 
frequently  been  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity,  hardly  amount- 
ing to  more  than  a  trace,  of  proteid  material,  apparently  an 
albumin ;  but  the  normal  presence  of  even  this  small  quantity 
ha.s  been  disputed.  Urine,  however,  certainly  coutains  ferment 
bodies. 

When  urine  is  treated  with  many  times  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
a  granular  or  flocculent  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  consisting 
chiefly  of  phosphates,  together  with  some  other  substance  or 
probably  several  other  substances,  in  very  small  quantities.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  precipitate,  which  may  be  freed  from 
the  phosphates,  is  both  amytolytic  and  proteolytic.  Ferments 
may  also  and  more  readily  be  e.xtracted  from  urine  by  allowing 
shreds  of  fibrin  to  soak  in  the  urine  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
removing  and  washing  them.  The  ferments  become  entangled  in 
the  fibrin  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  easily  removed  by  washing. 
The  washed  shred.s  will  convert  starch  into  sugar ;  and  when 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  digest  themselves  so  rapidly 
as  to  shew  the  presence  of  pepsin.  By  this  method  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  an  amylolytic  ferment  and  pepsin  are  present 
in  quantities  which  vary  in  the  twenty-four  hours  according  to 
the  meals.     Rennin  has  also  been  found,  and  at  times  at  least, 
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trypsin.  From  this  it  appears  that  some  of  the  ferments  of  the 
ahmentary  canal  escape  from  the  body  by  the  urine,  being 
probably  re-absorbed  directly  from  the  respective  glands ;  the 
quantity  moreover  which  thus  escapes  is  insignificant. 

A  small  quantity  of  gas,  about  16  vols,  p.c,  can  be  extracted 
by  the  mercurial  pump  from  urine  received  direct  from  the  body 
without  exposure  to  air.  The  gas  so  obtained  consists  chiefly  of 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  being  very  scanty,  and  oxygen  occurring  in 
very  small  quantities  or  being  wholly  absent.  The  meaning  of 
this  we  have  already  touched  upon  in  speaking  of  respiration,  see 

§  359- 

§  406.     The  quantities  in  which  these  multifarious  bodies,  all 

of  which  as  we  have  seen  we  may  perhaps  regard  as  constituents 
of  normal  urine,  are  present  in  different  specimens  of  urine,  vary 
within  very  vnde  limits,  being  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
food  taken,  and  on  the  conditions  of  the  body.  The  amount  not 
of  water  only,  but  of  many  of  the  other  several  constituents, 
varies  widely  and  indeed  rapidly,  so  that  the  percentage  com- 
position of  urine  will  vary  from  hour  to  hour  if  not  from  minute 
to  minute.  The  causes  which  detennine  these  variations  in  the 
nature  and  amount  of  urine  we  shall  study  later  on.  Meanwhile 
what  may  be  called  the  average  composition  of  human  urine  is 
shewn  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  acids  and  bases  are 
put  down  separately. 


I 
« 


AMOUNTS  OF  THE   SEVERAL   URINABY  CONSTITUENTS  PASSED 
IN   TWENTT-FOUB  H0UK8.    (After  Parkkb.) 


By  an  average                                 Per  1  kilo 
man  of  136  kilos.                          of  body  weight 

Water 
Total  Solids 

1500000  grammes    23 0000  gramm 
11 000 

Urea 

33180                                       -.5000 

Uric  Acid 

-.555                                       '0084 

Hippuric  Acid 

•400                                       -0060 

Kreatinin 

■910                                      0140 

Pigment,  and 
other  substances 

10-000                                        1510 

Sulphuric  Acid 

2012                                ono.T 

Phosphoric  Acid 

3164                                        04X0 

Chlorine 

7000                                      1260 

Ammonia 

(8-21) 
•770 

Potassium 

2500 

Sodium 

11090 

Calcium 

■260 

Magnesium 

•207 

72-000 


lAP.  III.]  ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE  PRODUCTS. 

§  407.  Tke  Acidity  of  Urine.  The  healthy  urine  of  man  is 
acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid  Bodiiim  phosphate,  the  absence 
of  free  acid  being  shewn  by  the  fact  that  sodium  hyposulphite 
gives  no  precipitate.  The  amount  of  acidity  is  about  equivalent 
to  2  grms.  of  oxalic  acid  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  the  degree  of 
acidity  at  any  one  time  varies  much  during  the  day,  being  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  acid  secreted  by  the  stomach  ;  thus 
it  decreases  after  food  is  taken,  and  increases  again  as  gastric 
digestion  comes  to  an  end.  It  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fotjd ; 
with  a  vegetable  diet  the  excess  of  alkalis  in  the  food,  being 
secreted  by  the  urine,  leads  to  alkalinity,  or  at  least  to  diminished 
acidity,  whereas  this  effect  is  wanting  with  an  animal  diet,  in 
which  the  alkalis  are  less  abundant,  earthy  bases  preponderating. 
Hence  the  urine  of  camivora  is  generally  very  acid,  while  that  of 
herbivora  is  alkaline.  The  latter,  when  fasting,  are  for  the  time 
being  carnivorous,  living  entirely  on  their  own  bodies,  and  hence 
their  urine  becomes  under  these  circumstances  acid. 

The  natural  acidity  increasea  for  some  time  after  the  urine  has 
been  discharged,  owing  to  the  formation  of  fresh  acid,  apparently 
by  some  kind  of  fermentation.  This  increase  of  acid  frequently 
causes  a  precipitation  of  urates,  which  the  previous  acidity,  even 
after  the  cooling  of  the  urine,  had  been  insufficient  to  throw  down. 
After  a  while  however  the  acid  reaction  gives  way  to  alkalinity. 
This  is  caused  by  a  conversion  of  the  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  through  the  agency  of  a  specific  '  organized '  ferment, 
This  ferment  as  a  general  rule  does  not  make  its  appearance 
except  in  urine  exposed  to  the  air;  it  is  only  in  unhealthy 
conditions  that  the  fermentation  takes  place  within  the  bladder, 
and  in  such  cases  is  due  either  to  micro-organisms  introduced 
into  the  bladder  firom  without,  during  the  use  of  instruments 
for  instance,  or  to  the  action  of  an  unorganized  ferment,  secreted 
apparently  by  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 

§  408.  Abnormal  Constituents  of  Urine.  The  structural  ele- 
ments found  in  the  urine  under  various  circumstances  are  blood, 
pus  and  mucus  corpuscles,  epithelium  from  the  blmider  and 
kidney,  and  spermatozoa.  To  these  may  be  added  the  so-called 
'  casts,'  which  are  either  '  epithelial  casts,'  that  is  to  aay  cylinders 
of  more  or  less  altered  epithelial  cells  shed  from  the  tubules,  or 
structureless  '  fibrinous '  casts,  which  are  cylinders  of  peculiar 
material  moulded  in  the  lumina  of  the  tubules ;  the  exact  nature 
of  this  material  is  at  present  a  matter  of  doubt ;  it  is  not  always 
the  same  and  appears  never  to  be  fibrin. 

The  most  common  and  important  abnormal  constituents  of 
urine  are  albumin,  giving  rise  to  albuminuria,  and  siifjar,  giving 
rise  to  glycosuria  or  diabetes.  The  soluble  proteids  generally 
spoken  of  as  '  albumin '  in  the  urine  differ  in  different  cases.  The 
exact  determination  of  their  nature  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
since,  as  we  have   seen,  we  have  in  differentiating  the  various 
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prok'ids  to  tnist  largely  to  their  behaviour  as  regards  precipitation 
upon  the  addition  of  certain  saline  bodies ;  and  the  presence  of 
saline  bodies  in  the  natural  urine  introduces  complications.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  proteids  usually  present  are  serum- 
albumin  and  globulin;  these  ai-e  not  however  as  a  rule,  if  ever, 
present  in  the  same  relative  proportions  as  in  blood-piastna ;  and 
either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  present  by  itself.  A  form  of 
albumose  (§  203)  called  hemi-albumose  is  sotnctimes  found,  and 
indeed  probably  verj-  many  distinct  kinds  of  proteidH  are  from 
time  to  time  present.  If  egg-albumin  be  injected  into  the  h\ooA  it 
appears  in  the  urine  as  egg-albumin,  and  peptones  and  albumoses 
similarly  injected  appear  as  peptones  and  albumoses. 

The  sugar  which  is  found  in  the  urine  of  diabetes  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  ordinary  dextrose ;  but  whether  it  is  absolutely 
identical  with  that  body,  or  whether  the  sugar  in  all  cases  of 
diabetic  urine  is  exactly  the  same,  cannot  perhaps  as  yet  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled. 

When  blood  is  mingled  with  urine  in  the  kidney  and  in  the 
urinary  piis.>iages  the  constituents  of  the  fonner  are  of  course  added 
to  thase  of  the  latter ;  and  when  as  sometimes  happens  chyle  from 
the  lacteals  makes  its  way  into  the  kidneys  the  urine  contains  the 
fats  and  other  constituents  of  chyle.  Fats,  however,  may  be  present 
without  the  nrine  being  rlistinctSy  'chylous.' 

Cholesterin,  bile-acids,  bile-pigments,  and  one  or  other  of  a 
large  number  of  bodies  ari.sing  from  a  disordered  metaboti.sm  of 
the  body,  such  fis  Icuciii,  tjTo.sin,  acetone  (in  cases  of  diabetes), 
oxalic  acid,  tauriii,  cystin  and  many  others  are  also  found  more 
or  le.ss  frequently;  some  of  these  indeed  have  been  regarded  as 
nfirmal  constituents.  Besides  these  the  urine  serves  as  the  chief 
channel  of  elimination  for  various  bodies,  not  proper  constituents 
of  food  which  may  happen  to  have  been  taken  into  the  system. 
Thus  various  minerals,  alkaloids,  salts,  pigmentary  and  odori- 
ferous matters,  may  be  pa.ssed  unchanged.  Many  substances 
thus  ocwisionally  taken  undergo,  hnwever,  change.^  in  passing 
through  the  body;  the  most  important  of  these,  since  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  throw  light  on  the  metabolic  processes  of  the 
body,  will  be  considered  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 


SEC.   3.     THE  SECRETION   OF  URINE. 


§  409.  The  facts  which  we  have  learnt  in  a  preceding  section 
concerning  the  structure  of  the  kidney  have  shewn  us  that  that 
organ,  unlike  the  other  secreting  organs  which  we  have  hitherto 
studied,  consists  of  two  parts,  so  distinct  in  structure  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  their  functions  are 
different,  and  that  the  mechanistn  by  which  the  urine  is  secreted 
is  of  a  double  kind.  On  the  one  hand  the  tubuli  uriniferi  with 
their  characteristic  epithelium  seem  obviously  to  be  actively 
secreting  structures  comparable  to  the  .secreting  alveoli  of  the 
salivary  and  other  glands.  On  the  other  hand  the  Malpighian 
capsules  with  their  glomeruli  are  organs  of  a  peculiar  nature  with 
an  almost  insignificant  epithelium,  and  their  structure  irresistibly 
suggests  that  they  act  rather  as  what  may  be  callefi  in  a  general 
way  a  filtering  thiin  iis  a  truly  secreting  mechanism.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  view,  which  frequently  beai-s  the  name  of  Bowman  since 
he  was  the  first  to  put  it  forward,  that  certain  constituents  only  of 
the  urine  are  secreted  after  the  fashion  of  other  secreting  glands 
by  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  con.stituents, 
including  a  great  deal  of  the  water  with  .such  highly  soluble  and 
diffusible  .salts  as  preexist  in  adequate  quantity  in  the  blood,  are  as 
it  were  filtered  off  by  the  glomeruli  of  the  Malpighian  cajwules. 
We  shall  .see  later  on  refison  to  doubt  whether  we  are  justified 
in  applying  the  term  'filtration,'  which  has  a  definite  physical 
meaning,  to  the  process  by  which  water  and  other  substances  pass 
from  the  blood  vessels  of  the  glomerulus  into  the  lumen  of  the 
tubule ;  for  that  proce.ss  is  as  we  shall  find  pecidiar  and  complex. 
But  such  a  doubt  need  not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  that  the 
whole  act  of  secretion  of  urine  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  much  more  closely  dependent  on  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
kidney  thiui  is  the  ordinary  process  of  secretion  such  as  has 
hitherto  come  before  us,  and  another  part  which  seems  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  flow  of  blood  as  does  ordinary  secretion. 

That  the  work  of  the  kidney  is  to  an  unusual  degree  dependent 
on  the  flow  of  blood  through  it  seems  suggested  by  the  vascular 
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arrangements;  for  these  are  extremely  favourable  to  a  full  and 
rapid  stream  of  blood  through  the  organ.  The  short  and  rela- 
tively broad  renal  artery  comes  off  direct  from  the  abdominal 
aorta,  where  the  blood-pressure  is  e.xtremely  high ;  the  renal  vein 
opens  directly  into  the  vena  cava,  where  the  blood-pressure  is 
extremely  low.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  renal  artery  and  the 
mouth  of  the  renal  vein  the  difference  of  pressure  is  very  great 
indeed ;  and  as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  the  vascular  system  it 
is  the  difference  of  pressure  between  two  points  of  the  vascular 
tract  which  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  flow  of  blood  fi-om  the  one 
point  to  the  other.  The  difference  of  pressure  indeed  which 
drives  the  blotxi  through  the  limited  area  of  the  kidney  is  the 
same  difference  of  pressure  which  drives  the  blood  along  the 
abdominal  aorta  down  to  the  foot  and  back  again  to  the  vena 
cava. 

This  free  and  abundant  supply  of  blood  is  regulated,  is 
either  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  by  the  vaso-motor  system ;  this  is  shewn  by  experi- 
mental and  other  results,  which  it  will  be  profitable  to  study 
in  some  detail.  Before  entering  into  these  details,  however,  it  will 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  vaso-motor  events 
modify  the  flow  of  blood  through  an  organ  they  produce  their 
effects  in  one  direction  or  another  by  working  on  arterial  blood- 
pressure.  Thus,  as  we  shall  see,  when  stimulation  or  section  of  a 
nerve  increases  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney  it  does  so  by 
increasing  the  pressure  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  kidney,  including 
the  capillary  loops  of  the  glomeruli.  In  such  a  ca.se  the  wails  of 
the  glomerular  loops,  through  which  the  passage  of  materials  to 
form  (part  of)  the  urine  takes  place,  are  subjected  to  two 
influences;  on  the  one  hand  to  a  fuller,  more  rapid  flow  of  blood 
past  them,  and  on  the  other  to  an  increase  of  the  pressure  which 
that  blood  as  it  passes  along  exerts  on  them.  We  shall  have 
subsequently  to  discuss  the  share  taken  by  these  two  influences  in 
determining  and  modifying  the  pas.sage  of  material  through  the 
walls  of  the  glomerular  lfx>p8 ;  and  this  will  bear  on  the  question 
of  filtration  to  which  we  have  above  alluded ;  but  for  the  present 
it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  variation  in  blood- 
pressure  apart  from  this  secondary  question. 

§  410,  The  vaso-motor  mechanisms  of  the  kidney.  It  may  be 
shewn  experimentally  that  the  kidney  is  .supplitfd  with  a  vaso- 
motor mechanism  as  well  developed  perhaps  as  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  By  means  of  a  modification  of  the  plethysmo- 
graph  (Figs.  88,  89),  we  can  readily  observe  the  variations  which 
take  place  in  the  volume  of  the  kidiiey. 

The  instrument  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  (Fig.  88),  called 
Uie  oncometer',  is  applied  to  the  organ  about  to  be  studied,  while 
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the  other  (Fig.  89),  civUed  the  oncograph,  is  the  recording  part  of  the 
apparatus.  Any  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  organ  {Fig.  88,  K), 
kidney,  spleen,  etc.  as  the  case  may  \ye,  diminishes  the  pressure  on  the 
fluid  in  the  chamber  a ;  some  of  the  fluid  in  the  chamber  M  (Fig.  89) 
accordingly  passes  through  the  tube  A'  (Fig.  89)  and  the  tube  T  (Fig.  88) 
to  the  chHmber  o ;  the  piston  D  accordingly  falls  and  with  it  the  lever 
//.  Similarly  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  orgun  causes  the  lever 
to  rise. 


Flo.  88.  Rknal  Oncoukteb.  Seen  in  section  (Kemi-diAgrsminatio).  K.  Iddney, 
V.  vesiela  and  nerves  imbedded  in  fat,  &c.  entering  hilu9  of  orjtan,  O.C.  and  l.C. 
outer  and  inner  metal  capsules  screwed  together  by  the  screw  S,  and  holding  between 
them  the  ed^e  of  the  membrane  M  which  applies  it»elf  to  the  surfara  of  the  kidney, 
and  forms  with  the  metal  capsule  two  chambers  a  and  B.  one  of  which  (B)  is  closed 
by  a  ping  filling  the  opening  B,  while  the  other  {a)  communicates  by  a  tube  T  with 
the  recording  instrument.  The  other  opening  C  (which  is  closed  by  a  small  tap)  is 
for  the  purpoM  of  filling  the  chamber  a  with  warm  oil,  after  the  kidney  has  been 
placed  in  the  box,  the  other  chamber  B  having  been  previonsly  partly  filled,  the 
quantity  introduced  into  it  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  kidney. 

Tbe  volume  of  the  kidney  may  be  increased  by  a  swelling  of 
its  constituent  cells  and  other  structural  elements,  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  lymph  in  its  lymph-spaces,  and  by  a  distension  of  its 
blood  vessels.  Compared  with  the  third,  the  two  former  causes 
are  in  health  so  insignificant  and  problematical  that  they  may  be 
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disregarded.     Further,  the  distension  of  the  blood  vessels  will  in 
general  depend  on  the  constriction  or  dilation  of  the  renal  arteries 


Fio.  89.  Semi-diaorakmatic  bbctionai.  view  or  Oncoobaph.  Half  natural  size. 
K  tube  connectiug  instniment  with  oncometer.  D  piston  floatiog  on  oil  coDtaioed 
in  the  cavity  M ;  the  oil  is  proven  ted  from  escapiDg  by  the  side  of  the  pistOD  by  the 
delicate  flexible  membrane  E,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the 
piston.  H,  recording  lever  connected  with  the  piston  by  a  needle  O  passing  through 
the  guides  F,  F".  The  screw  C  is  for  the  parpoHe  of  olamping  the  edge  of  the  mem- 
brane between  the  two  ring-shaped  surfaces  at  N,  while  the  side  tnbe  L  is  for  the 
pnrpoM  of  filling  the  inslrument. 


and  their  ramifications,  for  distension  due  to  venous  obstruction 
•will  only  occur  in  special  cases.  Hence  variations  in  the  volume 
of  the  kidney  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  variations  in  its 
vascular  supply,  increase  of  volume  indicating  dilated  renal 
vessels,  and  decrease  of  volume  indicating  constriction  of  the 
renal  vessels. 

When  by  means  of  the  instrument  just  described  a  tracing  is 
taken  of  the  volume  of  a  kidney  in  what  may  bo  considered  a 
normal  condition,  some  such  result  as  that  shewn  in  Fig.  90  is 
obtained. 

The  volume  of  the  kidney  is  seen  to  be  so  delicately  responsive 
to  changes  in  the  mean  arterial  pressure  that  the  curve  reproduces 
almost  exactly  a  blood-pressure  curve,  shewing  not  only  the 
respiratory  undulations,  but  even  the  rise  and  fall  due  to  the 
individual  heart-beats.  With  each  rise  of  mean  arterial  pressure 
more  bl<.>od  is  driven  into  the  renal  vessels  and  the  kidney  swells : 
with  each  fall  of  pressure  leas  blood  enters  and  the  kidney  shrinks. 
On  other  tracings  taken  in  the  same  way  wider  variations  corre- 
sponding to  the  Traube-Hering  curves  may  often  be  seen ;  but  in 
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these  the  kidney  shrink-s  with  the  rise  of  pressure  and  swells  with 
the  fall  (Fig.  90  does  not  shew  these  wider  variations).     For  as 


PRESSURE 


KfOMEV         CURVE 


FlO.  90.     BLOOD-PllE8BnilE  TKACIKO,  AND  CoBVE  TOOM  HgNAt  ONCOMETER.    Nfttntal 

size.  The  blood-pre.'iaun!  abscissa  line  has  been  raised  2'75  cm.  (the  actual  medium 
blood-preBBure  having  been  lid  mm.  Hg.).  The  time-curro  gives  interruptions 
recnrring  every  three  seooods. 


we  have  seen  (§  388)  the  rise  in  the  Traube-Hering  undulation 
is  due  to  an  augmentation  of  peripheral  resistance  caused  by  the 
constriction  of  minute  arteries;  and  this  constriction  occurs  in 
the  kidney  as  elsewhere ;  the  renal  arteriole.^  take  their  share  in 
producing  the  result,  and  in  con.>»equence  of  their  constriction  the 
kidney  shrinks.  Similarly  the  relaxation  of  the  renal  vessels 
contributes  to  bring  about  the  sequent  fall. 

§  411.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
work  (§  171)  on  the  local  and  general  effects  of  arterial  constriction 
and  dilation,  we  saw  that  the  local  blood-pressure  in  and  flow  of 
blood  through  the  capillaries  and  other  minute  vessels  of  this  or 
that  vascular  area  may  be  increased — 

1.  By  an  increase  of  the  general  blood-pressure,  brought 
about — (a)  by  an  increased  force,  frequency,  &c.  of  the  heart's 
beat,  {b)  by  the  constriction  of  the  small  arteries  supplying  areas 
other  than  the  area  in  question. 

2.  By  a  relaxation  of  the  artery  (or  arteries)  supplying  the 
area  itself,  which,  while  diminishing  the  pressure  in  the  artery 
itself,  increases  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  small  veins 
which  the  artery  supplies.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this 
local  relaxation  must  not  be  accompanied  by  a  too  great  dilation 
elsewhere. 

The  same  local  blood-prcs-sure  and  flow  of  blood  may  similarly 
be  diminished — 

1.  By  a  constriction  of  the  artery  of  the  area  itself  (and  its 
branches),  which,  while  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  cardiac  side 
of  the  artery,  diminishes  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  veins 
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which   are   supplied   by   the   artery.      This  again   must   not 
accompanied  by  a  too  great  constriction  elsewhere. 

2.  By  a  lowering  of  the  general  blood-pressure,  brought  about 
—{a)  by  diminished  force,  &c.  of  the  heart's  beat,  (6)  by  a  general 
dilation  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  body  at  large,  or  by  a  delation 
of  vascular  areas  other  than  the  area  in  question. 

Applying  these  considerations  to  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
kidney,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  following. 

A  rise  in  general  blood-pressure,  and  that  means  a  rise  of 
pressure  in  the  abdominal  aorta  at  the  mouth  of  the  renal  artery, 
will  cause  a  greater  flow  of  blood  through,  and  eo  an  expansion  of 
the  kidney,  provided  that  the  renal  arteries  themselves  are  not 
unduly  constricted  at  the  same  time.  This  is  well  shewn,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  curve  given  above,  where  the  increase  of  pressure 
due  to  each  heart-beat,  as  well  as  that  due  to  each  respiratory 
movement,  being  of  central  origin  and  not  due  to  arterial  constric- 
tion and  being  unaccompanied  by  any  compensating  constriction 
of  the  renal  artery,  leads  to  expansion  of  the  kidney,  that  b,  to  a 
greater  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney. 

If,  however,  the  rise  of  general  blood-pressure  be  due  to  events 
which  at  the  same  time  cause  a  constriction  of  the  renal  arteries, 
the  flow  through  the  kidney  may  not  only  not  be  increased  but 
even  be  diminished ;  the  kidney  may  shrink  instead  of  expanding. 
Thus  if  dyspnoea  be  brought  about,  as  by  stopping  artificial 
respiration  during  an  experiment,  the  kidney  at  once  shrinks ;  the 
too  venous  blood  stimulates  the  vaso-raotor  centre,  and  probably 
also  by  direct  action  on  the  blood  vessels  leads  to  a  general 
arterial  constriction  and  so  to  a  rise  of  blood-pressure ;  but  the 
renal  vessels  are  involved  in  this  constriction,  so  much  so  that 
their  constricted  condition  more  than  counterbalances  the  general 
rise  of  blood-pressure,  and  less  blood  flows  through  the  renal 
vessels.  So  also  when  the  spina]  bulb  or  spinal  cord  is  directlyj 
stimulated  by  induction  shocks  (the  animal  being  under  urari 
as  to  eliminate  the  complications  due  to  contractions  of  the  skeletal 
muscle**)  the  renal  vessels  share  so  fully  in  the  arterial  constriction 
which  results  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  rise  of  mean  pressure 
which  is  induced,  less  blood  than  normal  passes  tLrough  the  renal 
vessels,  and  the  kidney  shrinks.  Or  if  the  splanchnic  nerves  be 
stimulated,  since  as  we  shall  see  these  carry  vaso-constrictor  fibi'es 
for  the  kidney,  in  spite  of  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  which  follows, 
the  kidney  shrinks  on  account  of  the  great  constriction  of  the  renal 
vessels. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  be  for  any 
reason  not  accompanied  by  a  compensating  constriction  of  the 
renal  arteries,  that  rise,  whether  it  be  brought  about  by  general 
constriction  of  arteries  other  than  the  renal  or  by  an  increase 
of  the  cardiac  delivery,  causes  the  kidney  to  swell,  shewing  a 
greater  flow  of  blood.     Such  a  condition  of  things  may  be  induced 
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by  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  renal  plexus,  whereby  the 
paths  of  all  vaso-constrictor  impulses  to  the  kiclney  are  blocked. 
After  this  has  been  done  a  rise  of  general  pressure  whether  by 
dyspnoea,  or  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  .spinal  cord,  or  by 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  leads  to  a  greater  flow 
through  the  renal  vessels  and  an  increased  expansion  of  the 
kidney. 

A  rise  of  general  blood-pressure  then  may  be  accompanied  by 
either  a  shrinking  or  a  swelling  of  the  kidney,  by  either  a  greater 
or  a  le.ss  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney,  according  to  the 
concomitant  condition  of  the  renal  vessels;  or  indeed  may  under 
certain  circumstance-s  be  accompanied  by  no  change  at  all  in  the 
renal  circulation,  the  local  efifects  exactly  counterbalancing  the 
general  ones. 

Conversely,  in  a  similar  way,  a  fall  of  blood-pressure  leads  to  a 
lesser  flow  through  the  renal  vessels  and  a  shrinking  of  the  kidney 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  a  dilation  of  the  renal  vessels  out  of 
proportion  to  the  general  fall.  Thus  when  the  spinal  cord  is 
divi<Ied  below  the  spinal  bulb  the  fall  of  general  blood-pressure  is, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  173),  very  marked,  being  due  to  an  abolition 
for  the  time  being  of  wonted  constrictor  impulses.  The  pressure 
in  the  aorta  falls  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  more 
open  pathway  through  the  region  of  peripheral  resistance  in  the 
body  generally,  the  pressure  in  the  vena  cava  is  increased  ;  the 
difference  of  pressure  between  the  mouth  of  the  renal  artery  in 
the  aorta  and  the  mouth  of  the  renal  vein  in  the  vena  cava  ia  so 
largely  reduced  that  in  spite  of  the  concomitant  relaxed  condition 
of  the  renal  vessels  themselves  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney 
is  largely  diminished. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that,  the  general  blood-pressure 
remaining  the  same,  the  flow  through  the  kidney  will  at  once  be 
on  the  one  hand  increased  by  dilation  and  on  the  other  decreased 
by  constriction  of  the  renal  vessels  them.selve.s.  The  constricted 
or  dilated  condition  of  the  renal  vessels  can  by  themselves  produce 
but  little  effect  on  the  pressure  either  in  the  aorta  or  in  the 
vena  cava ;  and  the  difference  between  the  pressure  at  the 
mouth  of  the  renal  artery  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  renal 
vein  remaining  the  same,  the  more  open  passages  of  the  dilated 
renal  vessels  must  lead  to  a  fuller,  and  the  narrower  pa-ssages 
of  the  constricted  renal  vessels  to  a  scantier  flow,  through  the 
kidney. 

§  412.  By  means  of  the  oncometer,  watching  the  shrinking 
and  swelling  of  the  kidney  and  thus  judging  of  the  flow  of  blood 
through  it,  the  results  being  always  interpreted  with  reference  to 
the  general  blood-pressure  on  the  lines  of  the  above  discussion, 
the  pjiths  of  vaso-motor  impulses  to  the  kidney  have  been 
approximately  made  out.  Vaso-constrictor  fibres  for  the  kidney 
are  supplied  from  what  we  have  previously  (§  169  and  elsewhere) 
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spoken  of  as  the  vaso-constrictor  region  of  the  spinal  cord.  They 
issue  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  a  large  number 
of  the  spinal  nerves  taking  origin  from  this  region,  and  may  be 
traced  (in  the  dog)  as  high  up  as  the  Gth  thoracic,  a  few  perhaps 
even  to  the  4th  thoracic,  and  as  low  down  aa  the  4th  lumbar, 
corresponding  to  the  2nd  lumbar  in  man ;  but  most  seem  to 
pass  by  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  thoracic  nerves.  Passing  through 
the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  chain,  these  fibres 
reach  the  solar  plexus  and  thus  the  renal  plexus  by  the  splanchnic 
nerves ;  those  however  coming  from  some  of  the  lower  nerves 
apparently  do  not  contribute  to  the  splanchnic  nerves,  but  take 
a  separate  course.  Centrifugal  stimulation  of  these  anterior 
roots  produces  shrinking  of  the  kidney,  all  the  more  marked  and 
distinct  in  the  case  of  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  dorsal  roots 
because  the  efiect  on  the  kidney  is  then  not  so  much  masked 
by  vaso-motor  eflfects  on  other  organs.  Stimulation  of  the  higher 
roots  also  produces  shrinking  of  the  kidney  but  less  marked,  since 
in  these  ca.ses  the  stimulation  bears  at  the  same  time  largely  on 
vaso-constrictor  fibres  for  other  abdominal  organs,  and  so  by  raising 
the  general  blood-pressure  tends  to  neutralize  the  local  effect  on 
the  kidney.  And  even  the  very  decided  shrinking  of  the  kidney 
which  results  from  the  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  trunk  itself 
is  less  than  would  take  place  if  the  stimulation  affected  the  vessels 
of  the  kidney  only. 

§  413.  We  stated  in  §  168  that  by  the  method  of  slowly 
repeated  rhythmical  stimulation  the  presence  of  vaso-dilator  fibres 
in  the  sciatic  nerve  might  be  detected,  though  these  are  largely 
mixed  with  vaso-constrictor  fibres ;  and  slow  rh^'thmical  stimu- 
lation of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  above-mentioned  lower  thoracic 
nerves  leads,  not,  as  does  ordinary  rapidly  interrupted  stimulation, 
to  shrinking,  but  to  swelling  of  the  kidney,  shewing  that  these 
roots  contam  vaso-dilator  fibres  as  well  as  vaso-constrictor  fibres. 
The  higher  (anterior)  roots  also  appear  to  contain  some  renal 
vaso-dilator  fibres;  but  the  effect  of  stimulating  them  by  the 
slow  rhythmic  method  is  more  masked  by  a  concomitant  dilation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  other  abdominal  organs,  the  roots  in 
question  containing  vjiso-dilator  as  well  as  vaso-constrictor  fibres 
for  those  organs ;  this  leads  to  a  fall  of  general  blood-pressure 
whereby  the  tendency  of  the  kidney  to  swell  is  counteracted.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present  the  paths  of  the  renal  vaso- 
dilator fibres  are  similar  to  those  of  the  renal  vaso-constrictor 
fibres. 

The  kidney  then  is  well  supplied,  especially  through  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  lower  thoracic  nerves,  with  vaso-constrictor 
fibres,  and  is  also  supplied  with  vaso-dilator  fibres.  Some  results 
have  seemed  to  shew  that  the  fibres  passing  along  the  roots 
of  one  side  of  the  spinal  cord  govern  the  vessels  not  only  of 
the  kidney  of  the  same  side  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
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of  the  other  side ;  it  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
I  mO  J  the  case. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence   that   the   vagus   nerve   of 
Btber  side  contains   any  vaso-motor  fibres  reaching  the  kidney 

!  414.  It  is  obvious  then  that  by  means  of  this  va«o-motor 
ism  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney  Ls  governed  by 
the  central  nervous  system  in  such  a  way  that  afferent  impulses, 
started  in  this  or  that  region  or  surface,  and  passing  up  to  the 
pcentral  nervous  system,  may  lead  either  to  constriction  or  to 
[dilation  of  the  renal  vessels ;  and  to  such  actions  of  this  kind  we 
presently  return.  Meanwhile,  we  wish  to  cjill  attention  to 
(the  £act  that  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is  remarkably  sensitive  to 
^chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  blixxl.  The  injection  into 
the  blood  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  water  causes  a  transient 
shrinking  of  the  kidney  followed  by  a  more  lasting  expansion. 
The  injection  of  urea  and  some  other  diuretics  produces  the  same 
effect  to  a  more  marked  degree,  leading  especially  to  a  swelling 
which  lasts  for  some  considerable  time,  while  the  injection  of 
normal  saline  solution,  and  especially  of  such  diuretics  as  sixlium 
acetate,  causes  an  expansion  from  the  very  first,  the  primary 
shrinking  being  absent.  It  is  moreover  worthy  of  note  that  the.se 
effects  of  diuretics  and  of  chemical  changes  in  the  bhxid  are 
observed  even  after  all  the  renal  nerves  have  apparently  been 
completely  severed.  Hence  the  changes  in  volume  caused  by  the 
presence  of  these  substances  in  the  blixid  must  be  due  to  the  .sub- 
stances acting  either  upon  some  peripheral  vasomotor  mechanism, 
or,  even  more  directly,  on  the  blood  ves.Hels  themselves.  It  may 
be  added  that  they  will  protluce  considerable  effects  in  the  kidney 
itself  w ithout  appreciably  mixlifying  the  general  blood-presaure. 

§  416.  If,  while  the  kidney  is  in  the  oncometer,  and  the 
various  experiments  on  section  and  stimulation  of  nerves  and  the 
Uke  are  being  carried  on,  a  cannula  be  tied  in  the  ureter,  the 
secretion  of  urine  may  be  watched  at  the  same  time.  It  wilt  then 
be  seen  that  the  flow  of  urine  through  the  end  of  the  cannula  is 
not  equable,  and  does  not  either  increase  or  decrease  in  an  even 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  a  sort 
of  gush  of  urine  takes  place,  several  drops  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  followed  by  a  cessation  of  flow ;  and  if  the  ureter 
be  watched  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gushes  of  urine  are  .syn- 
chronous with  waves  of  peristaltic  contraction  sweeping  down 
the  ureter.  Obviously  the  urine  collects  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  is  driven  thence  by  muscular  action 
from  time  to  time ;  to  this  point  we  shall  return  later  on. 

Making  every  allowance,  however,  for  these  irregularities  of 
flow,  we  may  take  the  rate  of  flow  from  the  end  of  the  cantuilii  as 
a  measure  of  the  rate  of  secretion ;  and  it  is  found  that  iis  a 
general  rule  increased  flow  of  urine  is  coincident  with  swelling  of 
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the  kidney,  that  is  with  a  greater  flow  of  blood  through  it,  and 
diminished  or  arrested  flow  of  urine  is  coincident  with  shrinking 
of  the  kidney,  that  is  with  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  through  it. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  experiment  of 
dividing  in  the  dog  the  spinal  cord  below  the  spinal  bulb.  The 
blood-pressure  then,  aa  we  know,  falls  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  constrictor  impulses  fiDm  the  small  arteries  and  the 
great  diminution  of  peripheral  resistance  which  follows  upon  80 
many  small  arteries  becoming  dilated ;  and  though  the  renal 
arteries  probably  share  in  the  genera!  relaxation  yet,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  conjoined  as  this  is  by  a  corresponding 
rise  of  pressure  in  the  vena  cava,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
kidney  is  largely  diminished.  We  find  that  after  the  operation 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  greatly  diminished ;  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
the  flow  from  the  end  of  a  cannula  is  almost  arrested.  In  fact  we 
may  almost  make  the  general  assertion  that,  when  in  the  dog  the 
blood-pressure  falls  to  about  30  mm.  Hg  or  less,  the  secretion  of 
urine  is  for  the  time  stopped.  These  and  other  results  support 
the  view  stated  above  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  in  quite  a 
special  way  dependent  on  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney ; 
and  we  may  further  conclude  that  the  secretion  which  is  so 
particularly  influenced  by  the  flow  of  blood  is  that  special  kind  of 
secretion,  allied  to  filtration,  which  takes  place  through  the 
glomeruli,  and  not  the  more  ordinary  kind  of  secretion  by  means 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  But  before  we  proceed 
to  discuss  how  the  increased  flow  of  blood  increases  the  glomerular 
flow  of  urine,  we  must  turn  to  consider  the  functions  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubuli. 

Secretion  by  the  Renal  Epithelium. 

§  416.  The  glomerular  mechanism  is  after  all  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  whole  kidney,  and  the  epithelium  over  a  large  part  of 
the  course  of  the  tiibuli  uriniferi  bears  most  distinctly  the  characters 
of  an  active  secreting  epithelium.  These  facts  would  lead  us  d 
priori  to  suppose  that  the  flow  of  urine  is  in  part  the  result  of  an 
active  secretion  comparable  to  that  of  the  salivary  or  other  glands 
which  we  have  already  studied.  And  we  have  experimental  and 
other  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 

In  the  first  place  a  flow  of  urine  may  be  artificially  excited 
even  when  the  natural  flow  has  been  arrested  by  diminution  of 
blood-pressure.  Thus  if,  when  the  urine  has  ceased  to  flow  in 
consequence  of  a  section  of  the  spinal  bulb,  certain  substances, 
such  as  urea,  urates,  sodium  acetate,  and  the  like,  be  injected 
into  the  blood,  a  more  or  less  copious  secretion  is  at  once  set 
up.  This  secretion  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  unaccompanied  by 
any  rise  of  general  blood-preesure  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
increased  secretion  as  the  mere  result  of  an  increased  flow  of 
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blo<xl.  It  is  true  (as  we  have  seen  §  414)  that  the  injection  of 
these  substances  leads  to  an  expansion  of  tlie  kitloey,  an 
expansion  which  is  probably  due  to  a  local  dilation  of  the  small 
renal  arteries ;  but  the  flow  of  urine  which  is  observed  in  these 
cases  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  increase  of  flow  of 
blood  which  the  local  dilation  may  bring  about ;  and  hence  we 
conclude  that  the  increaae  of  secretion  is  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  which  follows  upon  mere  increase  of  blorxl-flow.  It  seems 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  the  above 
substances  in  the  blood  excites  the  renal  epithelium  cells  to  an 
unwonted  activity,  causing  them  to  pour  into  the  interior  of  the 
tubules  a  copious  secretion,  just  as  the  presence  of  pilocarpin  in 
the  blood  will  cause  the  salivary  cells  to  pour  forth  their  secretion 
into  the  lumen  of  their  ducts ;  and  that  this  activity  of  the 
epithelium  cells  is  accompanied,  also  as  in  the  case  of  the 
submaxillary  and  other  glands,  by  a  vascular  dilation,  which, 
though  adjuvant  and  beneficial,  is  not  the  distinct  cause  of  the 
activity.  This  view  is  further  supported  by  the  following 
experiment,  which  goes  far  to  shew  that  of  the  various 
substances  which  having  found  their  way  into  the  blood  are 
thrown  out  by  the  kidney,  some  pass  into  the  urine  through 
the  glomeruU  while  others  are  distinctly  secreted  by  the  tubuli 
uriniferi,  the  discharge  of  the  latter  being  accompanied  by  a 
general  activity  of  the  secreting  cells,  as  shewn  by  the  flow  of 
water  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  amphibia,  the  kidney  has  a  double  vascular  supply:  it 
receives  arterial  blood  from  the  renal  artery,  but  there  is  also 
poured  iuto  it  venous  bkxjd  from  another  source.  The  femoral 
vein  divides  at  the  top  of  the  thigh  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  runs  along  the  front  of  the  abdomen  to  meet  its  fellow 
in  the  middle  line  and  form  the  anterior  abdominal  vein,  while  the 
other  pi^es  to  the  outer  bortler  of  the  kidney  and  brunches  in  the 
substance  of  that  organ,  forming  the  so-called  renal  portal  system. 
Now  the  glomeruli,  in  some  species  at  least  of  these  animals,  are 
supplied  exclusively  by  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery,  the  renal 
vena  porta;  only  serving  to  form  the  ctipillary  plexus  around  the 
tubuli  uriniferi,  which  Ls  also  supplied  by  the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
glomeruli.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  renal  artery  be 
tied,  the  blood  is  shut  off  entirely  from  the  glomeruli ;  and  actual 
observation  of  tlie  kidney  has,  in  the  animals  in  question,  shewn 
that  under  the.se  circumstances  there  is  no  reflux  from  the  capillary 
network  surrounding  the  tubulea  back  to  the  glomeruli;  thus  the 
kidney  by  this  simple  operation  is  transformed  into  an  ordinary 
secreting  gland  devoid  of  any  special  filtering  mechani.sm.  Such 
a  kidney  may  be  used  to  ascertain  what  substances  are  excreted 
by  the  glomeruli,  and  what  by  the  tubules  in  some  other  part  of 
their  course.  It  is  found  that  ureji  injected  into  the  blood  gives 
rise  to  a  secretion  of  urine  when  the  renal  arteries  are  tied  ;  this 
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Bubstance  therefore  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules, 
and  iu  being  so  secreted  gives  rise  at  the  -same  time  to  a  flow  of 
water  thnnigh  the  cells  into  the  interior  of  the  tubules.  Sugar 
and  peptones,  on  the  other  hand,  which  injected  into  the  blood 
reailily  pass  through  the  untouched  kidney  and  appear  in  the 
urine,  do  mjt  paaa  through  a  kidney  the  renal  arteries  of  which 
have  been  tied,  even  when  a  diuretic  such  as  urea  is  given  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  secure  a  flow  of  urine.  These  substances 
therefore  are  excreted  by  the  glomeruli. 

The  validity  of  thi.s  experiment,  which  may  be  accepted  as 
indicating  a  marked  difference  between  glomerular  secretion  on 
the  one  hand  and  epithelial  or  tubular  secretion  on  the  other, 
depends  on  the  absence  of  any  collateral  circulation  whereby  the 
glomeruli  may  be  supplied  with  blood  after  ligature  of  the  renal 
artery.  In  these  animals  anast*.)moses  occur  between  the  renal 
arteries  and  the  arteries  of  the  generative  organs ;  and  unless  the 
renal  artery  be  so  tied  as  to  avoid  these  collateral  communications 
the  results  of  the  experiment  are  different. 

Additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  secretory  activity  of  the 
epithelium  cells  is  afforded  by  the  following  observation.  Into 
the  veins  of  animals  in  which  the  urinary  flow  has  been  arrested 
by  section  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  bulb  a  quantity  of  the  blue 
colouring  material  known  as  sodium  sulphindigotate  is  injected. 
This  substance  is  ntpidly  excreted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  liver  in 
the  bile,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  kidney.  By  varying  the 
quantity  injected,  killing  the  animals  at  appropriate  times  after 
the  injection  of  the  material,  and  examining  the  kidneys  micro- 
scopically and  otherwise,  it  may  be  ascertained  that  the  pigment 
so  mjected  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  renal  epithelium,  and 
from  thence  into  the  channels  of  the  tubules.  There  being  no 
stream  of  fluid  through  the  tubules,  owing  to  the  arrest  of  urinary 
flow  by  meaas  of  the  preliminary  operation,  the  pigment  travels 
very  little  way  down  the  intt'rior  of  the  tubules,  and  remains  very 
much  where  it  was  cast  out  by  the  epithelium  cells.  There  are  no 
traces  whatever  of  the  pigment  having  passed  by  the  glomeruli ; 
and  the  cells  which  ajipear  most  distinctly  to  take  up  and  eject  it, 
are  those  lining  such  pirtions  of  the  tubules  (viz.  the  first  and 
second  convoluted  tubules,  zigzag  tubules  and  ascending  limbs 
of  the  loops  of  Uenle)  as  from  their  microscopic  features  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  actively  secreting  portions  of  the  entire 
tubules. 

The  above  observation  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
this  colouring  matter  does  not  occur  as  a  constituent  of  the  blood 
either  in  health  or  disease,  and  especially  that  the  absence  of  any 
concomitant  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  cells  excites  suspicion 
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that  the  process  olwerved  was  not  re^illy  one  of  secretion ;  for  the 
injection  of  such  substances  as  urea  or  urates  into  the  blood  does 
cause  a  copious  flow  of  fluid,  and  indeed  thus  prevents  the  micro- 
scopic tracking  out  of  their  passage,  which  in  the  case  of  urates 
might  otherwise  be  done  much  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
sodium  sulphindigoUte.  In  birds,  however,  the  urine  of  which 
contains  little  water,  urates  may  be  detected  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  tubules  but  not  in  the  capsules.  Again,  other  observers  have 
maintained  that  the  sodium  sulphindigotate  does  pass  through  the 
glomeruli ;  but  their  re.iults  may  probably  be  explained  by  the 
glomeruli  having  been  damaged  by  a  Um  rapid  or  too  abundant 
mjection ;  and  in  the  aise  of  the  amphibian  kidney,  when  so<liuni 
sulphindigotate  is  injected  after  ligature  of  renal  arteries,  no  urine 
is  found  m  the  bladder,  but  the  pigment  can  be  traced  through 
the  epithelium  of  the  secreting  portions  of  the  tubules.  Further, 
while  some  observers  state  that  carmine,  which  injected  in 
solution  into  the  blood  certainly  passes  into  the  urine,  finds  its 
way,  in  a  state  of  solution,  through  the  glomeruli,  others  maintain 
that  it  is  taken  up  by  the  epithelium  cells,  appears  in  them  in  the 
fonn  of  granules,  and  is  discharged  by  them  into  the  channels  of 
the  tubules.  Without  insisting  too  much  on  the  value  of  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  supporting  the  view 
which  we  are  considering. 

We  may  then,  for  the  present,  conclude  that  the  secretion  of 
urine  does  consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  acts :  secretion  by 
the  glomeruli,  which  we  may  for  brevity's  sake  speak  of  as 
glomerular  secretion,  and  secretion  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubuli,  which  we  may  speak  of  similarly  as  tubular  secretion. 
Both  these  forms  of  secretion,  especially  the  former  but  to  a 
certain  extent  the  latter  also,  differ  from  the  secretion  of  such  a 
gland  as  the  salivary,  and  both  deserve  some  special  consideration. 

§417.  Tlie  nature  o/fflvmerulur  secretion.  We  have  seen  that 
the  expansion  of  the  kidney  which  has  for  its  accompaniment  an 
increased  flow  of  urine  is  one  brought  about  by  the  renal  artery  and 
its  various  branches  becoming  dilated,  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  difference  between  the  bloorl -pressure  in  the  aorta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  renai  artery  and  the  blooil-pressure  at  the  vena  cava 
at  the  mouth  of  the  renal  vein  is  at  the  same  time  increasetl,  or  at 
all  events  is  not  diminished.  We  say  the  renal  artery  and  its 
various  branches  since  our  present  knowledge  will  not  enable  us 
to  make  a  more  exact  statement.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
nervous  impulses  pa.ssing  along  particular  nerve  fibres  should 
confine  their  efforts  to  relaxing  the  coats  of  the  vasa  afferentia  of 
the  glomeruli  and  not  pass  to  the  other  brancha'?  of  the  renal 
artery,  in  which  case  the  circulation  of  the  glomeruli  would  be 
exclusively  (or  nearly  so)  affected ;  but  of  this  at  pre.sent  we  know 
nothing,  and  the  general  argument  remains  good  if  we  speak  simply 
of  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery  as  a  whole. 
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In  dealing  with  the  vascular  system  we  saw  that  relaxation 
of  a  small  artery,  taking  place  without  any  marked  change  in 
the  general  blood-preasure  and  in  neighbouring  arteries,  leads  to 
a  fuller  and  more  rapid  stream  of  blood  through  the  capillaries 
supplied  by  the  artery,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  pressure 
in  the  capillaries  themselves  is  increased ;  owing  to  the  decrc?«se 
of  peripheral  resistance  through  the  mdening  of  the  artery,  the 
great  fall  of  pressure  (see  §  116)  so  characteristic  of  the  peripheral 
region  is  shifted  from  the  arterial  side  of  the  capillaries  towards 
the  venous  side. 

Hence,  as  we  have  already  said,  when  the  renal  artery  dilates 
two  things  happen  in  the  loops  of  the  glomeruli :  a  fuller,  more 
rapid  stream  of  blood  passes  through  them,  and  that  blood  a-s  it. 
flows  through  them  is  e.xerting  a  greater  pressure  than  before  on 
their  walls.  How  does  each  of  the  events  stand  towards  the 
secretion  of  urine  ? 

We  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  inducing  a  fuller  and 
more  rapiri  flow  without  increasing  the  pressure ;  but  we  may 
easily  obtain  increase  of  pressure  without  the  fuller  and  more  rapid 
flow.  If  we  hinder  or  obstruct  the  outflow  through  the  renal  vein 
we  at  once  increase  the  pressure  in  the  glomendar  loops  as  in  the 
other  capillaries  of  the  kidney.  Now,  when  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  glomeruli  is  thus  niised  by  partial  obstruction  to  the  venous 
outflow,  the  flow  of  urine  so  far  from  being  increased  is  diminished. 
Obviously  then  the  passage  of  water  and  material  through  the 
walls  of  the  glomerular  loops,  to  go  to  form  the  urine,  is  not  the 
result  of  mere  pres.su re,  and  cannot  therefore  be  spoken  of  properly 
as  a  process  of  filtration.  (Cf  §  302.)  And  we  may  here  draw  a 
compari-son  between  the  pa.s.sage  of  water  and  material  through 
the  wall  of  a  capillary  in  an  ordinary  situation  to  form  lymph  and 
the  passage  through  the  wall  of  the  glomerular  loop  to  form  urine 
or  part  of  urine.  The  former  as  we  have  seen  (§  302)  appears  to 
be  directly  dependent  on  pressure,  though  influenced  as  we  have 
also  seen  in  a  very  material  way  by  the  condition  of  the  vascular 
wall ;  and  hindrance  to  venous  outflow,  so  inefficient  in  promoting 
a  flow  of  urine,  is  as  we  have  seen  especially  favourable  to  the 
transudation  of  lymph.  In  the  former  case  the  substances  which 
pass  through  the  capillary  wall  may  be  described  as  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  generally,  proteids  as  well  as  ."falts  and  other 
soluble  and  diffusible  matters.  Through  the  wall  of  the  glomerular 
loop  there  pa.ss,  so  long  as  that  wall  is  sound  and  intact,  neither 
albumin  nor  globulin  nor  any  other  proteid,  but  only  water  ac- 
companied by  some,  and  apparently  a  selection  of  some,  of  the 
soluble  diflFusible  constituents  of  the  blood ;  for,  as  we  have  said 
the  presence  of  proteids  in  noniial  urine  is  contested,  and,  at  mo 
there  is  present  a  very  small  quantity  only  (which  moreover  m.iy 
come  from  the  tubular  epithelium).  This  difference  in  the  material 
which  passes  through  may  be  referred  to  the  differences  in  the 
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nature  of  the  partition.  The  trausuciation  of  lymph  takes  place 
through  the  capillary  wall ;  between  the  hlotxl  on  one  side  and 
the  lymph  in  the  lymph-space  on  the  other  is  only  the  thin  film 
of  conjoined  epithelioid  plates.  But  the  corresponding  wall  of  the 
glomerular  loop  is  covered  over  and  wrapped  rounrl  so  to  speak  by 
an  adherent  layer  of  cell.f,  which  though  reduced  and  thin  are  still 
epithelial  cells ;  the  materials  which  go  to  form  urine  have  to  pass 
through  th&se  cells  as  well  as  thi-ough  the  film  of  epithelioid  plates. 
It  seems  to  be  this  layer  of  cells  which  dutermines  what  shall  pa.ss 
and  what  shall  not. 

Obviously  the  passage  through  this  epithelium  is  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  The  necessary  condition  for  the  due  accomplishment  of 
the  passage  is  as  we  have  seen  a  full  and  rapid  stream  of  (arterial) 
blao<l ;  the  high  pressure  which  accompanies  that  full  and  rapid 
stream,  though  probably  under  nonnal  circumstances  an  adjuvant, 
is  by  itself  helpless.  Thus  when  the  pressure  is  raised  by  venous 
obstruction,  in  which  case  the  high  pres.sure  is  accompanied  by  a 
slow  stream  or  by  actual  arrest  of  the  flow,  even  the  pa.ssage  of 
mere  water  is  retarded.  Seeing  that  many  of  the  constituents 
of  urine  are  diffusible  substances  certainly  preexisting  in  the 
blood,  inorganic  salines  for  instance,  and  seeing  that,  if  we  may 
trust  the  experiments  on  the  amphibian  kidney  spoken  of  above, 
diffusible  abnonnal  C(3nstituents  of  blcwd,  such  as  peptone  and 
sugar,  pass  into  the  urine  not  by  the  tubular  epithelium  but  by 
the  glomeruli,  we  might  expect  that  diffusion,  in  contrast  to 
filtration  (see  §  312),  played  an  important  part  in  the  passage; 
and  a  full  rapid  stream  would  undoubtedly  favour  diffusion.  But 
diffusion  by  itself  will  not  explain  matters.  Egg-albumin  differs 
very  slightly  as  regarrls  diffusibility  from  serum-albumin,  and  yet 
while  at  the  most  a  minute  quantity  only  of  the  latter  pjisses  into 
the  urine  in  normal  circumstances,  the  fonner  when  injected  into 
the  bloixl  at  once  makes  its  way  into  the  urine,  presumably  by 
the  glomeruli.  On  the  other  hand  urea  is  an  eminently  diffusible 
body,  and  yet  if  we  can  trust  the  experiments  on  the  amphibian 
kidney,  the  main  mass  at  all  events  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  passes 
by  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules. 

The  imTK>rtant  part  played  by  the  epithelium  is  shewn  when 
the  epithelium  is  (ler.inged.  If  the  renal  artery  be  temporarily 
ligatured  or  otherwise  obstnictod,  so  that  the  glomenili  are  shut 
off  from  their  blot>d-supply  for  some  little  time,  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  stopped ;  on  reestablishment  of  the  circulation  the 
secretion  of  urine  slowly  returns,  and  the  urine  is  then  found  to 
be  albuminous,  remaining  so  for  some  little  time.  The  serum- 
albumin  and  globulin  which  could  not  pass  through  the  intact 
epithelium,  can  pass  through  when  the  epithelium  is  damaged  by 
interference  with  its  nutrition.  The  appearance  of  albumin  in  the 
urine  (albuminuria)  is  a  not  infrequent  symptom  of  kidney  disease, 
and  ltd  presence  in  other  than  minute  quantities  indicates  imper- 
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fections  in  the  glomerular  epithelium.  But  even  under  unhealthy 
conditions  that  epithelium  still  governs  to  a  certain  extent  the 
passage  of  material  ;  for  the  proteids  of  the  blood-plasma  do  not 
pass  through  bodily  or  in  a  proportion  which  corresponds  either 
to  the  relative  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  plasma  or  to 
the  relative  ease  (or  difficulty)  with  which  they  pass  through 
membranes.  Though  the  "  albumin  "  of  albuminous  urine  fre- 
quently consists  of  both  serum-albumin  and  globulin,  the.se  do 
not  necessarily  occur  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  blood ;  they 
vary  in  urine  much  more  than  they  do  in  bluixl ;  and  indeed  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  absent ;  moreover  fibrin  factors  are  veiy 
rarely  found. 

Hjenioglobinuria,  or  the  presence  of  hsemoglobiu  in  urine,  may 
be  brought  about  by  injecting  into  the  blood  vessels  laky  blood, 
or  some  substance  such  as  pyi-ogailic  acid,  which  will  "break  up" 
the  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Now  in  such  ca-ses  there  is  evidence 
that  the  bffmoglobin  passes  through  the  glomeruli ;  minute 
di.sc-like  masses  of  hjemogtobin,  the  so-called 'menisci,'  are,  by 
appropriate  methods  of  preparation,  found  in  situ  in  the  capsules. 
Such  a  passage  is  veiy  far  removed  from  being  a  process  of 
diffusion. 

,     /  We  may  conclude  then  that  the  passage  of  material  through) 

'  the  glomeruli,  like  the  transudation  of  lymph  and  even  to  a  morel 

marked  extent,  is  a  complex  affair  in  which  the  ordiuarj"  phy.sical 

processes  of  diffusion  and  filtration  may  play  their  part,  but  are 

not  masters  of  the  situation,  y, 

§  418.  The  icwA'  of  the  ejnthelinm  of  the  tMhules.  As  we  have 
said  the  structural  features  of  the  epithelium  cells  of  the  tubules 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  exercise  a  secretory 
activity  comparable  with  that  of  a  salivary  or  a  gastric  gland. 
But  their  work  is  in  many  ways  peculiar.  In  the  case  of  the 
salivar}',  gastric,  and  pancreatic  glands  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  specific  constituents  of  the  several  secretions,  mucin,  pepsin, 
trypsm  and  the  like,  are  manufactured  in  the  alveolar  cells  out  of 
antecedents  of  some  nature  or  other.  The  evidence,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  all  against  the  view  that  these  glands  merely  withdraw, 
secrete  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  from  the  blood  these  sub- 
stances preexisting  in  the  blood.  When  the  salivary  glands  are 
extirpated  or  the  pancreas  or  the  stomach  removed  there  is  no 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  specific  constituents  of  the 
corresponding  secretions.  So  also  when  the  liver  is  extirpated 
there  is  no  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  either  bile  acids  or  bile 
pigment.  With  regard  to  the  kidney  and  the  most  important 
constituent  of  urine,  namely  urea,  the  case  is  different.  In  the 
first  place  urea  is  always  present  in  blood ;  in  the  dog  for  instance 
it  is  found  to  an  extent  varying  from  03'^  p.c.  in  hunger  to 
"153  p.c.  after  heavy  feeding.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  kidneys 
in  a  mammal  be  extii-pated,  or  if  the  kidneys  by  disease  or  by 
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ligature  of  the  ureters  be  so  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on 
their  work,  an  accumulation  takes  phice  in  blood,  not  as  was  once 
thought  of  some  antecedent  of  urea  such  as  krcatin,  but  of  urea 
itself.  In  tlie  c;ise  of  birds  and  reptiles  which  excrete  not  urea  but 
chiefly  uric  acid  the  accunuiliition  is  one  of  uric  acid.  Obviously 
in  secreting  urea  the  work  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  is 
largely  if  not  exclusively  confined  to  simply  picking  the  urea  out 
of  the  blood  and  pushing  it  bo  to  speak  mto  the  lumina  of  the 
tubules. 

But  even  this  mere  picking  up  the  urea  is  after  all  not  a 
simple  process;  the  epithelial  cell  of  the  tubule  is  not  a  mere 
pas-sive  sieve  of  peculiar  structure  especially  adapted  to  strain  otf 
the  urea  from  the  bhxitl.  As  we  have  already  .seen,  when  urea  or 
uric  acid  is  injected  into  the  blood  the  result  is  not  a  mere 
increase  in  the  proportions  of  urea  (or  uric  acid)  present  in  the 
urine  which  is  being  secreted.  The  injection  leatls  to  an  increased 
flow  of  urine,  the  whole  activity  of  the  cell  is  stin'ed  up,  and  other 
con.stituents,  not  at  the  moment  like  the  urea  existing  in  excess  in 
the  blood,  are  discharged  into  the  himina  of  the  tubules  together 
with  the  urea. 

How  the  urea,  which  is  in  this  peculiar  manner  taken  out  of 
the  blmxl,  comes  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  blotxi  is  a  problem 
in  which  the  kidney  is  not  concerned  and  with  which  we  shall  deal 
in  treating  of  the  metabolic  events  of  the  body  generally. 

§  419.  In  the  case  of  some  other  constituents  of  the  urine  we 
have  evidence  that  the  cells  do  something  more  than  simply  pick 
the  constituent  out  of  the  blotid.  Hippuric  acid,  as  we  have  seen, 
occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  nrine  of  man,  and  in  larger  amount 
in  the  urine  of  herbivom.  Now  hippuric  acid  may  be  formed  by 
the  combination,  with  dehydration,  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycin 
(C;H,0, +  CaH5N0,  -  H,0  =  C,H,NO,);  and  benzoic  acid  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal  or  injected  into  the  blood,  re- 
appears in  large  measure  in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid.  Somewhere 
in  the  bwly  the  benzoic  acid  meets  with  and  combines  with  glycin. 
And  we  have  experimental  proof  that  the  combination  may  and 
probably  does  take  place  in  the  kidney. 

If  a  circulation  of  bloo<i  be  kept  up  through  the  bloofl  vessels 
of  the  kidney  freshly  removed  from  a  living  animal,  and  benzoic 
acid  and  glycin  be  added  to  the  bltwd  an  it  is  about  to  enter  into 
the  kidney,  hippuric  jicid  will  be  found  in  the  blood  issuing  from 
the  kidney,  especially  if  the  .same  bloorl  be  passed  through  the 
kidney  .several  times;  the  blood  used  mu.st  be  blood  containing 
oxyhoemoglobin,  carb<jnic-oxide-hannoglobin  not  producing  the 
effect.  The  mere  mixing  with  the  blow!  itself  is  insufficient ;  and 
if  the  blo(xl  be  sent  not  through  a  kidney  just  removed  from  the 
living  body  but  through  one  taken  from  a  dead  body  or  one  which 
has  been  left  Ui  itself  for  some  time  after  removal  from  a  living 
body,  the  synthesis  will  not  be  effected.     To  carry  out  the  combi- 
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nation  by  means  of  the  kidney  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
body  the  kidney  must  retain  lor  a  while  its  own  hi'e,  it  must  be  a 
"  surviving "  kidney.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the 
benzoic  acid  and  glycin  to  the  kidney  by  means  of  a  blood-stream. 
If  a  "surviving"  kidney  be  divided  rapidly  into  small  pieces  and 
the  benzoic  acid  rapidly  mixed  with  the  pieces,  hippuric  acid  is 
formed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  glycin.  If  benzoic 
acid  alone  be  used,  hippuric  acid  is  formed  all  the  same.  Glycin, 
as  we  have  previously  said,  cannot  be  recognized  as  a  normal 
oonstituent  of  any  of  the  tissues ;  nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen  in 
speaking  of  glycocholic  acid  in  the  bile  and  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  glycin  must  make  a  momentary  appearance  in  various  meta- 
bolic processes  of  the  body,  being  immediately  on  its  appearance 
converted  into  something  else,  so  that  it  never  remains  as  glycin. 
It  apparently  is  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  is  thus  momentarily 
available  for  the  conversion  of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid. 

It  seems  probable  therefore  that,  with  regard  to  this  particular 
constituent  of  urine,  hippuric  acid,  the  cells  of  the  tubules  have 
the  power  of  effecting  a  combination  between  the  benzoic  acid 
brought  to  them  by  the  blood  and  the  glycin  which  they  furnish 
by  means  of  their  own  metabolism,  and  in  this  way  produce 
hippuric  acid. 

Not  only  benzoic  acid  but  other  bodies  taken  into  the 
system  reappear  in  the  urine  combined  with  glycin,  and  in  their 
cases  also  the  combination  probably  takes  place  through  the 
activity  of  the  cells  of  the  tubule.s  of  the  kidney.  Moreover,  other 
changes  than  the  asjsumption  of  glyciu,  the  various  changes  which 
many  chemical  substances  t.aken  into  the  system  undergo  before 
reappearing  in  the  urine,  probably  also  take  place  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  kidney,  and  are  also  carried  out  by  means  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubules. 

What  other  constituents  of  normal  urine  are  produced  in  this 
or  a  simitar  manner  we  do  not  tis  yet  definitely  know.  The  pig- 
ment urobilin,  which  as  we  have  seen  is  supposed  tfj  be  a  derivative 
from  bilirubin,  may  be  brought  ready  formed  from  the  liver  or  may 
have  the  finishing  touches  given  to  it  in  the  kidney  itself;  and  the 
other  normal  or  abnormal  urinary  pigments  possibly  arise  either 
directly  from  haemoglobin  or  indirectly  from  that  body  through 
the  biliarj'  pigment  by  a  transfonnation  taking  place  in  the  cells 
of  the  tubules.  There  is  also  evidence  that  in  frogs  acid  sodium 
phosphate  is  furnished  by  the  cells  of  the  tubules. 

In  conclusion  then  we  may  say  that  the  activity  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  kidney  appears  especially  modified,  as  compared 
with  other  secreting  glands,  to  meet  the  special  object  which  the 
kidney  has  to  secure.  The  purpose  of  the  kidney  is  not  to  provide 
a  fluid,  urine,  which  can  be  made  use  of  for  the  needs  of  the  body, 
but  to  cast  out  waste  matters  ftxim  the  body.  Hence  its  secretory 
activity  is  limited  largely  to  the  mere  discharge  of  matters  which 
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reach  it  preexistent  in  the  blood,  though  in  several  cases  it  gives 
the  final  shape  to  the  excreted  substance  before  it  passes  into  the 
ureter. 

§  420.  We  may  illustrate  the  preceding  discus-sions  by  briefly 
passing  in  review  some  of  the  more  usual  ways  in  which  the 
secretion  of  urine  i.s  in  ordinary  life  modified. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  composition  of  urine  was  illustrated 
by  the  daily  output  of  the  several  constituents  rather  than  by  a 
percentage  account  of  any  specimen  of  urine,  for  the  reiison  that 
the  compo-sition  of  urine  varies  within  extremely  wide  limits. 
This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  proport.ion  of  water  to 
solid."^.  One  urine  may  be  of  high  specific  gravity  with  a  small 
iunount  of  water  relatively  to  the  solids,  while  another  may  have 
so  little  colour  and  such  a  low  specific  gravity  as  to  appear  hardly 
more  than  water.  The  reason  of  these  extreme  differences  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  kidney  is  not  only  the  channel  by  which  waste 
solids  leave  the  body  but  also  an  important  outlet  for  the 
discharge  of  the  stream  of  water  which,  in  ortier  that  the  various 
processes  of  the  body  may  be  duly  carried  on,  is  continually 
passing  through  the  system.  It  is  frequently  of  advantage  to  the 
body  to  discharge  through  the  kidney  a  large  amount  of  water, 
more  or  less  in-aspective  of  the  solid  matters  which  are  »o  to 
spejak  washed  away  with  it ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of  the 
glomerular  mechanism  so  specially  adapted  for  the  special  dis- 
charge of  water. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  to  the  skin  also  falls  the  duty  of 
discharging  large  quantities  of  water.  The  respiratory  organs  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  serve  for  the  discharge  of  water ;  but  the  amount 
which  the  latter  put  out  ain  only  be  varied  by  the  inconvenient 
method  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  whole  act  of  breathing. 
Hence  we  find  special  relations  between  the  skin  and  the  kidneys 
correlating  the  work  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  as  regards  this 
particular  work  of  the  discharge  of  water. 

When  the  bo<ly  is  exposed  to  cold  the  discharge  of  water  from 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  sweat  is  checked,  and  the  cutaneous  vessels 
are  constricted.  At  the  same  time  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  including  the  kidneys,  are  dilated,  but  not  out 
of  proportion  to  the  c(»nstriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  for  the 

fenera!  blood-pressure  does  not  fall  but  if  anything  rises  somewhat, 
'hus  there  is  established  just  the  state  of  things  which  is  favourable 
to  a  full  and  rapid  stream  of  blood  through  the  renal  glomeruli ; 
and  an  increased  flow  of  urine   results.     It  is  possible,  we  may 

Eerhaps  say  probable,  that  the  nervous  system  affords  a  special  tie 
etween  the  skin  and  the  kidney  so  that,  under  the  circum.stjinces 
in  question,  the  renal  arteries  are  dilated  even  more  than  those 
of  the  other  abdominal  viscera;  but  this  has  not  been  proved 
exfterimentally.  It  is  also  possible  that  by  another  reflex 
mechanism  of  the  central   nervous  system  the  skin    may  work 
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upon  the  kidney  not  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves  alone  but  also  by 
nerves  governing  the  secretory  activity  of  the  tubules ;  but  we 
have  no  satisfactory  indications  of  any  such  mechanisms,  and  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  connection  should  be  with  the 
glomerular  mechanism,  since  the  chief  object  at  all  events  is  to 
get  rid  of  water. 

Conversely,  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  warmth  the  skin 
perspires  freely  and  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  widely  dilated  ;  and 
C(jnversely  also  the  renal  and  other  abdominal  vessels  are  con- 
stricted, so  that  a  slow  and  small  stream  of  blood  trickles  through 
the  glomeruli,  and  the  urine  which  is  secreted  is  scanty. 

§  421.  Even  more  important  than  its  relations  to  the  skin 
are  the  relations  of  the  kidney  to  the  water  absorbed  by  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  this  is  especially  seen  when  large  quantities  of 
fluid  are  drunk.  The  whole  of  the  water  thus  introduced  int<j  the 
alimentary  canal  passes  into  the  blood,  for  iii  a  healthy  organism 
no  .imount  of  fluid  drunk,  unless  it  throws  the  economy  out  of 
onler,  can  affect  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  fseces.  But 
the  addition  to  the  blood  of  even  a  very  large  quantity  of  fluid 
does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  by  its  mere  quantity  (§  186),  increase-J 
the  general  blood-pressure,  and  therefore  cannot  in  this  wayT 
produce  what  it  undoubtedly  does  produce,  an  increased  flow  of 
urine. 

The  fluid  so  absorbed  may  act  on  the  kidney  in  two  ways.  On 
the  one  hand  as  we  have  seen  (§  414),  the  injection  of  water  into 
the  blood  produces  a  local  dilation  of  the  renal  vessels,  as  indicated 
by  the  .swcliing  of  the  kidney.  Thus  the  absorption  of  mere  water 
from  the  alimentarj'  canal  may  stir  up  to  greater  activity  the 
glomerular  mechanism,  and  in  so  doing  may  be  assisted  by  the 
presence  of  various  substances  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  ca.nal 
with  the  water,  for  some  of  these  also  may  similarly  lead  to  dilation 
of  the  renal  vessels. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  or  other  of  the  chemical  bodies  thus 
passing  into  the  blood  with  the  water  dnmk  may  excite  the 
secretorj'  activity  of  the  tubules,  and  that  either  by  acting  directly 
on  the  epithelium  as  they  are  caiTie<l  through  the  kidney  in  the 
blood  of  the  renal  arteries,  or  indirectly  through  some  intervention 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Our  knowledge  is  at  present  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  methods  is  the  one  usually  employefl  by  the 
organism ;  but  the  inordinate  flow  of  urine,  so  poor  in  solids  jis  to 
be  little  more  than  water,  which  may  be  directed  through  the 
kidney  by  means  of  an  adequate  "drinking  bout,"  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  in  such  cases  the  organism,  .striving,  though  too  often 
in  vain,  to  free  itself  from  the  evils  to  which  it  is  being  subjected, 
ha«  recourse  rather  to  the  simpler  glomerular  mechanism  tnan  to 
the  more  expensive  tissue-wastmg  activity  of  the  tubules ;  and  the 
urine  in  such  cases  is  probably  discharged  chiefly  by  the  method 
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of  dilating  the  renal  vessels  and  thus  throwing  the  poisoned  blood 
into  the  glomeruli. 

y(  When  however  fluid  is  taken  simply  as  a  proper  accompanimentJ 
of  solid  food,  the  increa.se  of  urine  which  results  has  probably j 
another  origin.  As  we  have  already  said,  and  as  we  shall  points 
out  more  fully  later  on,  the  absorption  of  proteid  material,  which/ 
is  a  constituent  and  generally  a  conspicuous  constituent  of  every  1 
meal,  leads  to  a  formation  of  urea;  and  urea,  as  we  have  seen/ 
reason  to  believe,  directly  stinmlates  the  epithelium  of  the  tubulesj 
to  secretory  activity.  And  what  .seems  prominently  true  of  urea/ 
is  probably  true  of  many  other  products  of  digestion ;  so  that  the? 
increased  flow  of  urine  which  follows  an  ordinarj'  meal  accompaniedi 
with  not  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  fluid,  is  the  result  ofZ 
the  labours  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  as  well  as  of  the  fuller^ 
stream  of  blood  through  the  glomenili.  X 

§  422.  What  has  just  been  .said  concerning  the  influence  on 
the  kidney  of  food  and  water  may  be  applied  also  to  the  action 
of  substances  which  being  especially  efficacious  in  promoting  a 
flow  of  urine  when  taken  into  the  body  are  called  "  diuretics." 
The  several  actions  of  various  diuretics  are  very  varied,  and  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  them  fully.  We  may  however 
say  that  while  the  action  of  some  appears  simple  that  of  others  is 
complex. 

Such  agents  as  sodium  acetate  and  pota.ssium  nitrate  pn^bably 
produce  their  efiect  chiefly  by  acting  directly  on  the  kidney, 
inducing,  as  we  have  seen,  §  414,  local  vascular  dilation  and  so 
working  on  the  glomeruli,  but  probably  at  the  same  time  also 
stirring  up,  after  the  fashion  of  urea,  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules 
to  secretory  activity,  the  accompanying  fuller  stream  of  blood 
through  the  whole  kidney  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  and 
other  glands,  a  useful  adjuvant. 

The  diuretic  effect  of  such  an  agent  as  digitalis  is  probably 
more  complex.  By  increasing  the  cardiac  stroke,  and  at  the  same 
time  constricting  many  small  vessels,  digitalis  raises  the  general 
blood -pressure ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  increased  blood -pre.ssure 
to  increase  the  flow  of  urine  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
constriction  of  the  renal  vessels  themselves.  Ami  while  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  digitalis  is  very  eflective  as  a 
diuretic  in  cardiac  disease,  there  is  great  doubt  whether  it  really 
acts  as  a  diuretic  in  health ;  in  cardiac  disease  it  probably  raises 
the  blood-pressure  by  improving  the  cardiac  stroke  and  not  by 
constriction  of  the  blood  vessels.  But  even  in  the  absence  of 
cardiac  disease,  digitalis  has  been  found  in  certain  cases  to  act  as 
a  powerful  diuretic,  and  in  these  ca-ses  either  it  must  act  directly 
on  the  tubular  epithelium,  or  its  effects  in  con.stricting  the  renal 
arteries  must  be  less  than  its  effects  on  other  small  artenes  or  must 
pass  off  before  the  influence  of  the  heightened  blood-pressure  has 
disappeared. 
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§  423.  Quite  removed  from  the  intervention  of  chemical  sub- 
stanccB  in  the  blood  and  yet  most  striking  is  the  influence  on  the 
kidney  of  the  centi-al  nervous  system.  The  potent  influence  of 
emotions  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  urine  is  proverbial,  and 
the  general  features  of  '  nervous '  urine,  the  water  increased  out  of 
proportion  to  the  solid  constituents,  especially  seen  in  the  "  urina 
hysterica,"  which  is  hanlly  more  than  simple  water,  often  discharged 

enormous  quantity,  at  once  suggests  the  view  that  impulses 
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originating  in  the  brain  and  passing  down  to  the  kidney  along  the 
vaao-dilator  fibres,  of  who.se  existence  evidence  was  given  in  §  -413, 
lead  to  dilated  blfjod  vessels  and  great  play  of  glomerular  activity, 
without  perhaps  producing  any  other  direct  effect  on  the  economy; 
though  pos.sibly  the  same  emotions  by  constricting  the  cutaneous 
and,  it  may  be,  other  ve-ssels  may  raise  the  general  blood-pressure 
and  so  help  the  dilated  renal  vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  urine  of 
hysteria  we  are  tempted,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  instance, 
to  accept  the  hint  previously  thrown  out  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
vasa  afferentia  of  the  glomeruli  to  be  alone  dilated,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  renal  blood  is  directed  to  the  glomeruli  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules  left  in  its  usual  quiet.  But  this  is  as 
yet  pure  speculation. 


SEC.   4.     THE  DISCHARGE  OF  URINE. 


§  424.  Structure  of  the  ureter.  TTie  ureter,  like  the  large 
ducts  of  other  glands,  consists  of  an  epithelium  resting  on  a 
connective-tissue  basis  strengthened  with  plain  muscular  fibres. 
The  epithelium  is  in  its  characters  intenuediate  between  that 
lining  the  oestiphagus,  which  as  we  have  seen  (§  221)  resembles 
the  epidermis  of  the  skin  and  that  lining  the  ducts  of  the  glands 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  consists  not  of  a  single  layer  but  of 
three  or  four  layers  of  cells.  The  lowermost  cells,  next  to  the 
basement  membrane  which  limits  the  connective-tissue  basis,  are 
oval  cells  placed  vertically,  in  one  or  two  layers.  The  cells  of  the 
next  layer  are  irregular  in  form  and  often  pear-shaped,  with  a 
narrowing  process  dipping  down  between  the  cells  below.  Above 
these,  fonnmg  the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  is  a  layer  of  fiat  or  of 
flattened  cubical  cells.  All  the  cells  are  nucleated,  and  there  are 
no  special  features  in  their  cell-substance. 

The  connective  tissue  is,  as  in  a  mucous  membrane,  delicate 
immediately  below  the  epithelium,  but  becomes  coarser  and  more 
fibrous  in  its  outer  parts.  The  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in 
three  layers,  an  inner  longitudinal,  a  thicker  middle  circular,  and 
a  thinner  less  regular  outer  long;itudinal  layer  better  developed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  than  elsewhere. 

Nerves  pa.sa  into  the  ureter  at  the  upper  end  from  the  renal 
plexus  and  at  the  lower  end  from  the  spermatic  and  hy^wgastric 
plexuses,  and  at  the  two  ends  nerve-cells  are  scattered  among  the 
nerve-fibres. 

The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  an  expansion  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  ureter,  and  is  lined  by  an  epithelium  like  that  of  the  ureter, 
which  is  continued  into  the  calyces  and  over  the  projecting  papillae 
of  the  pyramids.  The  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  ureter  are 
continued  over  the  pelvis  but  form  here  a  relatively  thinner  layer. 
while  both  longitudinal  layers  are  very  scanty  and  gradually  be- 
come lost. 

At  its  lower  end  each  ureter  opens  by  an  oblique  opening, 
serving  as  a  valve,  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 
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§  425.  Structure  of  the  bladder.  The  epithelium  of  the 
bladder  resembles  in  its  chamcters  that  of  the  ureter,  but  the 
apjMj.irances  presented  by  the  cells  in  sections  of  prepared  blaflders 
wilt  naturally  vary  a  good  deal  according  as  the  bladder  was 
hardened  in  a  contracted  or  in  a  distended  state.  This  epithelium 
with  the  underlying  fine  connective  tissue  forms  a  mucous  mem- 
bnvne,  separated  by  submucous  connective  tissue  from  a  well- 
developed  muscular  coat,  which  in  turn  is  invested  with  an  outer 
coat  of  connective  tissue  covered,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  organ, 
with  peritoneum. 

The  well-developed,  plain  muscular  fibre-cells  which  constitute 
this  muscular  coivt  are  gathered  into  rounded  bundles,  or  flattened 
bandit,  which  in  turn  are  arranged  in  a  plexiform  manner,  being 
bound  together  by  connective  tissue  carr^-ing  blood  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  direction  of  these  bundie.t  is  not  very  regular,  but 
they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  on  the  inner  .side  below  the 
mucous  membrane  a  circularly  disposed  coat,  better  developed  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  round  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
than  elsewhere,  and  outside  this  a  longitudinally  disposed  coat,  the 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  bundles  being  better  seen  at  the 
front  and  back  than  at  the  sides.  Many  of  the  bundles  and  net- 
works of  bundles,  however,  in  both  coats  run  a  course  which  is 
neither  exactly  longitudinal  nor  circular.  The  inner  longitudinal 
coat  of  the  ureter  appears  to  be  represented  by  a  very  thin  and 
inconspicuous  layer.  The  thicker  and  better  developed  portion 
of  the  circularly  dispo.sed  coat  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
sphincter  vesicre,  and  the  longitudinally  disposed  coat  is  similarly 
sometimes  called  the  detrusor  tirime ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these 
names  are  undesirable.  In  the  dog  the  longituiiinal  bundles  are 
much  better  developed  than  the  circular;  but  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  two  sets  of  bundles  seems  to  vary  in  different 
animals. 

The  bladder  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  hjT)ogastric 
plexus,  the  fibres  being  both  medullated  and  non-medul!ated. 
They  appear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rectum  (§  276).  to  have  a  double 
origin,  coming  on  the  one  hand  from  the  lumbar  spinal  cord 
through  the  sympathetic  -system,  namely,  through  the  inferior 
mesenteric  ganglia  and  hypogastric  nerves,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  more  direct  manner,  from  the  sacral  spinal  nerves.  More 
abundant  round  the  neck  of  the  bladder  than  higher  up  they  run 
at  first  in  the  outer  connective-ti.ssue  coat,  beneath  the  peritoneum 
and,  fonning  plexuses,  ultimately  end  partly  in  the  blood  vessels 
and  partly  in  the  muscular  fibres,  though  some  fibres  are  said  to 
have  been  traced  to  the  epithelium.  Groups  of  nerve-cells  occur 
on  the  plexu.ses,  especially  near  the  neck. 

§  426.  The  unne,  like  the  bile,  is  secreted  continuou.sly ;  the 
flow  may  rise  and  fall,  but,  in  health,  never  absolutely  ceases  for 
any  length  of  time.     The  cessation  of  renal  activity,  the  so-called 
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suppression  of  urine,  entails  speedy  death.  The  minute  streams 
passing  continuously,  now  more  rapidly  now  more  slowly,  along 
the  collecting  and  discharging  tubules,  are  gathered  into  the  renal 
pelvis,  whence  the  fluid  is  carried  along  the  ureters  into  the 
bladder  partly  by  pressure  and  gravity,  but  more  especially,  as  we 
have  already  said  (|  415),  by  the  rhythmically  repeated  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ureter, 

If  in  a  living  animal  a  ureter  be  laid  bare  and  stimulated, 
mechanically  or  otherwise,  at  a  part  of  its  course,  waves  of  peri- 
staltic contnvction  may  be  seen  to  pass  in  both  directions  fn^m 
the  spot  stimulated,  upwards  towards  the  kitlney  and  downwards 
towards  the  bladder.  In  the  absence  of  artificial  stimulation 
spontaneous  waves  of  contraction  make  their  appearance,  some- 
times repeated  with  tolerable  regidarity  (about  every  20  seconds 
in  the  rabbit),  sometimes  occurring  in  groups  with  longer  pauses 
between.  These  spontaneous  contractions  invariably  pass  in  one 
direction,  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder;  and  their  frequency 
and  vigour  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  activity  of  the  secretion 
of  urine.  But  they  are  not  directly  called  forth  by  the  urine  either 
mechanically  distending  the  tube  or  chemically  stimulating  the 
inner  surface,  for  regularly  recurring  contractions  may  be  observed 
in  a  kidney  and  ureter  removed  from  the  body,  or  even  in  an 
isolated  excised  piece  of  the  ureter. 

The  rhythmically  repeated  contractions  arise  spontaneously  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  ureter  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
similar  canliac  contractions  arise  in  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart ;  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  in  support  of  what  was 
urged  in  §  15.5  with  regard  to  the  heart-beats  not  being  started 
by  nerve-cells,  that  rh^-thmically  repeated  spontaneous  peristaltic 
contractions  have  been  observed  in  isolated  pieces  of  ureter  taken 
from  the  middle  of  its  course,  in  which  no  nerve-cells  could  be 
observed. 

In  the  living  body  these  spontaneous  movement,  beats  they 
might  be  called,  are  subordinated  to  the  flow  of  urine  into  the 
pelvis ;  the  more  active  the  secretion  of  urine  the  more  frequent 
and  vigorous  are  the  beats  of  the  pelvi.s  and  ureter ;  but  the  exact 
mechanism  by  which  the  secretion  and  the  movements  are  main- 
tained in  harmony  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up. 


Micturition. 

§  427.  In  the  urinary  bladder,  the  urine  is  collected,  its  return 
into  the  ureters  being  prevented  by  the  oblique  entrance  into 
the  bladder  and  valvular  nature  of  the  orifices  of  those  tubes ; 
and  its  discharge  from  thence  in  considerable  quantity  is  effected 
from  time  to  time  by  a  somewhat  complex  muscular  mechanism, 
of  the  nature  and  working  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
account 
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The  involuntary  muscular  fibres  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
vesical  walls  are  arranged  as  we  have  said  partly  iti  a  more  or  less 
longitudinal  direction,  aud  partly  in  a  circular  manner.  After 
it  has  been  emptied  the  bladder  is  coutracted  and  thrown  into 
folds;  as  the  urine  gradually  collects,  the  bladder  becomes  more 
aud  more  distended.  The  escape  of  the  fluid  is  in  part  prevented 
by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  ela-ntic  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the 
urethra  which  help  to  keep  the  urethra!  channel  closed.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  for  observation  shews  that  fluid  t.s  retained  within  the 
bladder  up  to  a  pressure  of  20  inches  of  water  so  long  as  the 
bladder  is  governed  by  an  intact  spinal  cord,  but  gives  way  to  a 
pressure  of  6  inches  only  when  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  destroyed  or  the  vesical  nerves  are  severed.  This  affords  very 
strong  evidence  that  the  obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to 
the  exit  of  urine  depends  on  some  tonic  muscular  conti-action 
maintained  by  a  refle.x  or  automatic  action  of  the  lumbar  (or  sitcral) 
spina!  cord.  And  it  has  been  maintained  that  it  is  the  circularly 
disposed  fibres  specially  developed  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
which  arc  the  subjects  of  this  tonic  contiTiction  aud  thus  the  chief 
cause  of  the  retention ;  hence  the  name  sphincter  vesicae.  The 
continuity  of  the.se  fibres,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  suggests  that  they  probably  do  not  act  as  a 
sphincter,  but  that  their  use  lies  in  their  contracting  after  the  rest 
of  the  vesic-al  fibres,  and  thus  finishing  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder. 
The  resistance  iu  question  is  supplied  by  a  tonic  contraction  not 
of  these  circular  fibres  of  the  bUidder  itself  but  of  the  mu.scnlar 
fibres,  partly  plain,  fiartly  striates!,  surrounding  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  constituting  the  sphincter  vesica  extennis  or 
prostaticus  or  sphincter  of  Henle.  It  is  stated  that  artificially 
excited  contractions  of  these  fibres  will  resist  a  pressure  of  fluid  in 
the  bladder. 

When  the  bladder  hius  become  full,  we  feel  the  need  of  making 
water,  the  seastition  being  heightened  if  not  caused  by  the 
trickling  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  from  the  full  bladder  into  the 
urethra.  We  are  then  conscious  of  an  effort ;  during  this  effort  the 
bladder  is  thrown  into  a  long-continued  contraction  of  an  obscurely 
peristaltic  nature,  the  force  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  urethra,  and  the  urine 
issues  in  a  stream,  the  sphincter  vesica;  extemus  being  at  the  same 
time  either  relaxed  after  the  fashion  of  the  sphincter  ani,  or  at 
least  overcome.  In  its  passage  along  the  urethra,  the  exit  of  the 
urine,  at  all  events  of  the  last  portions,  is  forwarded  by  irregularly 
rhythmic  contractions  of  the  bulho-cavemosus  or  ejaculator  urinte 
muscle,  the  contractions  of  which  compress  the  urethra ;  and  the 
whole  act  is  further  as.sisted  by  pressure  on  the  bladder  exerted 
by  means  of  the  abdominal  muscle.s,  very  much  the  same  as  in 
defsBcation. 

The  bladder  as  we  have  said  (§  425)  has  a  double  nerve  supply 
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and  by  experiments  on  animals  we  learn  that  stimulation  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  set  prwluces  contractions  of  the  bladder ;  and 
further  experiments  have  shewn  the  paths  taken  by  the  motor 
impulses  in  each  case.  VVe  may  infer  that  in  ourselves  the  im- 
pulses bringing  about  micturition  take  similar  paths,  allowances 
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Bl,  Bladder.  Sy.  Sympathetic  chain,  r.e,  rami-commuoicantes  of  lumbar 
nerves  //.  to  K.  C.m.i,  Inferior  mesenteric  ganglion,  sarrounding  A  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery.  Hyp,  Hy|>ogat>tric  nerve,  that  on  the  right-hand  side  being  cat 
throDgh.  n.e,  nervi  erigentes,  branchus  from  S  the  sacral  nerves  /  to  ///  and  from 
C.I,  first  coccygeal  nerve.  Pt.hyp,  Hypogastric  plexns.  y,  branch  of  plexus 
carrying  fibres  from  nervi  erigentes  to  bladder,  y,  small  collections  of  nerve-cells 
in  hypogastric  plexus,     a,  branches  of  plexus  cut  across. 

The  dotted  lines  belonging  to  I..II,  L.V,  S.I.  C.I  shew  that  these  are  infrequent 
or  uncertain  paths  of  the  nervous  impulses  to  the  bladder. 
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being  made  for  minor  differences  between  man  and  other  animals 
in  the  anatomical  arrangements. 

In  the  cat  fibres  carrying  motor  impulses  for  the  bladder  run  in 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sjicral  nerves,  possibly  to  some 
extent  in  those  of  the  1st  sacral  or  the  Ist  coccygeal,  and  reach  the 
bladder  by  the  nervi  crigentes  and  hypogjvstric  plexus ;  these  are 
meduHated  fibres  which  do  not  become  connected  with  cells,  and  so 
do  not  lose  their  medulla,  until  near  their  terminations.  Other  fibres 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
lumbar  nerves,  possibly  by  those  of  the  1st  or  tlie  5th  lumbar 
nerves,  and  running  in  the  rami  comrnunicantes  to  the  lumbar 
sympathetic  chain,  pass  thence  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion, 
and  so  by  the  hypogastric  nerves  to  the  hypogastric  plexus 
(Fig.  90*).  Most  of  thene  fibres  become  connected  with  cells 
in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion,  and  tht-re  losing  their  medulla 
are  continued  on  as  non-medullated  fibres. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  impulses  psissing  by  the  sacral 
fibres  cause  contractions  of  the  longitudinally  disposed  muscular 
fibres,  and  that  those  p<issing  along  the  lunvbar  fibres  and  sympa- 
thetic system  caiise  contractions  of  the  circularly  disposed  muscular 
fibres ;  and  it  has  been  further  maintained  that  the  former  inhibit 
the  circularly  di.s|)osed  fibres  and  relax  or  open  the  'sphincter,' 
while  the  latter  inhibit  the  lougiludirtally  disposed  fibres  and 
close  the  sphincter.  But  it  is  urged  by  other  observers  that 
while  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  .sets  in  that  the  con- 
tractions broiiirht  about  by  means  of  the  sacral  fibres  are  by  far 
the  more  powerful  and  have  ;is  well  a  greater  tendency  to  be  uni- 
lateral, no  such  marked  distinction  in  character  as  that  stated 
above  exists. 

We  may  here  incidentally  remark  that  the  sympathetic  nerve 
supply  t«5  the  bladder  affords  the  rare  instance  of  a  sympathetic 
ganglion  acting  apparently  as  a  reflex  centre.  If  all  the  connections 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  with  the  spinal  cord  be  severed 
and  one  hypogastric  be  divided,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of 
the  divided  hjijogastric  will  cause  in  many  instances  a  contraction 
of  the  bladder ;  the  impulses  ascending  the  one  hypogastric  nerve 
are  reflected  in  the  ganglion  down  the  other  hypogastric  nerve. 
This  may  be  called  a  reflex  act,  but  it  probably  diffci-s  in  essential 
nature  from  a  reflex  act,  even  a  simple  one,  carried  out  by  the 
central  nervous  system. 

§428.  We  said  just  now  "  when  the  bhulder  has  become  full," 
but  this  must  not  be  understood  to  mean,  "  when  the  bladder  has 
received  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  we  feel  the  desire  to  make  water  some- 
times when  a  large  quantity  and  sometimes  when  a  small  quantity 
of  urine  has  accumulated  in  the  bladder.  We  have  evidence  that 
the  bladder  posses.ses  to  a  very  high  degree  that  obscure  con- 
tinuous contraction  which  we  speak  of  as  'tone';  and  further  that 
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the  fimouut  of  its  tone  is  exceedingly  variiible,  the  organ,  quite 
independently  of  distinct  efforts  at  niicturitiun,  being  at  one  time 
contracted  and  at  another  flaccid  and  distended.  When  it  is  in  a 
contracted  state,  a  small  tjuantity  of  fluid  may  exert  the  same 
effect  on  the  vesical  walls  as  a  larger  quantity  when  the  bladder  is 
flaccid.  Hence  while  the  determining  cause  of  the  desire  to  make 
water  is  the  pressure  of  the  urine  upon  the  vesical  walls,  the 
quantity  needed  to  produce  the  necessary  fulness  is  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  existing  at 
the  time.  And  we  have  evidence  that  this  tone  is  regulated  by  the 
nervous  system. 

§  429.  Micturition  as  sketched  above  seems  at  first  sight,  and 
especially  when  we  appeal  to  our  own  consciousness,  a  purely 
voluntary  act.  A  voluntary  effort  throws  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bliwlder  into  contractions,  an  accompanying  voluntary  effort  le.ssens 
the  tone  of  the  sphincter  extemus,  probably  by  inhibiting  its 
centre  in  the  spinal  cord,  while  other  voluntary  efforts  throw 
the  ejaculator  and  abdominal  muscles  into  contractions,  and,  the 
resistance  of  the  urethra  being  thereby  overcome,  the  exit  of  the 
urine  naturally  follows. 

There  are  facts,  however,  which  prevent  the  accept-ance  of  so 
simple  a  view.  In  the  first  place,  in  cases  of  urethral  obstruction, 
where  the  bladder  cannot  be  emptied  when  it  reaches  its  ac- 
cu.stomed  fulness,  the  increasing  distension  sets  up  fruitless  but 
powerful  contractions  of  the  vesimt  walls,  contractions  which  are 
clearly  invohmtary  in  nature,  which  wane  or  di.sappear,  and  return 
again  and  again  in  a  rhythmic  manner,  and  which  may  be  so 
strong  and  powerful  as  to  cause  great  suffering.  It  seems  that 
the  fibres  of  the  bladder,  like  ail  other  muscular  fibres,  have  their 
contractions  augmente<l  in  proportion  as  they  are  subjected  to 
tension.  Ju.st  as  a  previously  qiiie.scent  ventricle  of  a  frog's  heart 
may  be  excited  to  a  rhythmic  beat  by  distenrling  its  ctivity  with 
blood,  so  the  quiescent  bhuider  may,  quite  independent  of  the  will, 
be  excited,  by  the  distension  of  its  cavity,  to  a  peristaltic  action 
which  in  normal  cases  is  never  carried  beyond  a  first  effort,  since 
with  that  the  bladder  is  emptied  and  the  stimulus  is  removed, 
but  which  in  cases  of  obstruction  is  enabled  clearly  to  manifest  its 
rhythmic  nature. 

In  the  second  place  it  has  been  shewn  that  quite  normal 
micturition  may  take  place  in  a  dog  in  which  the  lumbar  region 
of  the  spinal  cord  lui-s  been  completely  and  permanently  separated 
by  section  from  the  upper  thoracic  region.  In  such  a  case  there 
can  be  no  exercise  of  volition,  and  the  whole  process  appears  as 
a  reflex  action.  When  under  these  circumstiinces  the  bladder 
becomes  full  (and  otherwise  apparently  the  act  fails)  any  slight 
stimulus,  such  as  sponging  the  anus  or  slight  pre.ssure  on  the 
abdominal  walls,  causes  a  complete  act  of  micturition  ;  the  bladder 
is  entirely  emptied,  and  the  stream  of  urine  towards  the  end  of 
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the  act  undergoes  rhythmical  augmentations  duo  to  contractions 
of  the  ejaculrttijr  urina?.  These  tacts  cim  only  be  interpreted  on 
the  view  that  there  exists  in  the  lower  spinal  cord  (of  the  dog) 
what  we  may  speak  of  as  a  micturition  centre  capable  of  being 
thrown  into  action  by  appropriate  afferent  impulses,  the  action 
of  the  centre  being  such  as  to  cause  a  contraction  of  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  and  of  the  ejaculator  urinre,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  suspend  the  tone  of  the  sphincter  vesicas  externus.  Clinical 
experience  also  goes  to  shew  the  existence  of  a  similar  micturition 
centre  in  man. 

Moreover  we  have,  in  the  case  both  of  man  and  of  other 
animals,  experimental  and  other  evidence  that  contraction  of  the 
bladder  is  fretjuently  brought  about  by  ru-flex  action.  Thu.s  the 
pressure  within  the  bladder  whun  observed  for  any  length  of  time 
js  found  to  be  subject  to  consitlerable  and  manifold  variations. 
Over  and  above  jw-s-sive  changes  in  prwwuro  due  to  the  respiratory 
movements,  through  which  the  bladder  is  pressed  upon  at  each 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  active  contractions,  of  a  strength  inatle- 
quate  to  bring  about  micturiti<jn,  are  from  time  to  time  observed. 
These  in  some  insUmce.s  appear  t<j  be  sjxjntaneous,  or  to  be  the 
result  of  emotions,  but  they  may  be  readily  indiice<l  in  a  reflex 
manner,  by  stimulating  various  .sentient  surfaces  or  sensory  nerves. 
And  common  experience  affords  many  instances  where  vesical  con- 
tractions thus  brought  about  in  a  reflex  manner  acquire  strength 
adequate  to  empty  the  bladder. 

Observations  of  vesical  pressure  may  be  most  conveniently  carrietl 
out  by  introducing  into  the  bladder  a  catheter  connectcfl  with  a  water 
manometer  and  a  registering  apparatus,  and  sn  arrangefl  as  to  allow 
fluid  to  be  driven  into  or  received  from  the  Ijladder  at  pleasure. 

§430.  Involuntaiy  micturition  obviously  of  a  reflex  nature 
has  frequently  been  observed  in  cases  of  paralysis  from  disease  of  or 
injury  to  the  .spinal  curd  ;  and  the  involuntary  micturition  which 
is  common  in  children,  as  the  result  of  iiritation  of  the  jwnis  and 
genital  organs,  and  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  adult  as  the 
result  of  emotions,  or  at  least  sensory  impressions,  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  reflex  action.  In  these  several  cases  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  the  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  is  affected  by  afferent 
impulses  reaching  it  along  various  sensory  nerves  or  descending 
from  the  brain.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conception  that  when 
we  make  water  by  a  conscious  effort  of  the  will,  what  occura  is  not 
a  direct  action  of  the  will  on  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bladder, 
but  that  impulses  started  by  the  will  descend  from  the  brain 
after  the  fa.shion  of  afferent  impulses  and  thus  in  a  reflex  manner 
throw  into  action  the  micturition  centre  in  the  spinal  cord.  We 
may  draw  an  analogy  between  the  micturition  apparatus  and 
the  respiratory  mechanism.     We  saw  reasons  in  the  latter  case 
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to  think  that  when  the  will  interfered  with  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, it  did  so  by  acting  ujxin  the  nervous  mechanism  in  the 
central  nervous  system  and  not  by  acting  directly  on  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles.  And  the 
case  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  seems  even  stronger 
than  that  of  respiratory  muscles  so  largely  skeletal  in  nature.  We 
might  also  draw  an  analogy  with  the  heart.  We  are  not  able 
to  throw  into  action,  by  any  direct  effort  of  the  will,  the  cardiac 
augmentor  mechanism.  Were  we  able  to  do  so  pinverfuliy  and 
suddenly,  we  might  throw  into  violent  action  a  weakly  beating  heart 
much  in  the  same  way  that  we  empty  an  obscurely  contracting 
bladder.  Nor  is  this  view  negatived  by  the  fact  that  paralysis  of 
the  bladder,  or  mthcr  inability  to  make  water  either  voluntarily 
or  in  a  reflex  manner,  is  a  common  s^Tuptoni  of  cerebral  or  spinal 
disease  or  injury.  Putting  aside  the  cases  in  which  the  reflex  act 
is  not  called  forth  because  the  appropriate  stimulus  has  not  been 
applied,  the  failure  in  micturition  under  these  circumstiinces  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  shock  of  the  spinal  injury 
or  some  extension  of  the  disease  has  rendered  the  spinal  centre 
unable  to  act. 

The  .so-called  incontinence  of  urine  in  children  is  simply  an 
easily  excited  and  frequently  repeated  reflex  micturition.  In 
cases  of  cerebral  or  spinal  disease  a  form  of  incontinence  is 
firequently  met  with  which  .seems  to  be  of  a  different  nature. 
The  bladder  becoiuing  full,  but,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  voluntary  or  reflex  micturition,  being  unable  to  empty 
itself  by  a  complete  contraction,  a  continual  dribbling  of  urine 
takes  place  through  the  urethra,  the  fulness  of  the  bladder  being 
suflicient  to  overcome  the  resistance  at  the  neck  of  the  urethra. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  in  these  cases  the  flow  is 
artly  ciiuseil  by  obscure,  unfelt,  intrinsic  contractions  of  the 
>ladder. 

§  431.  Whether,  under  normal  conditions,  the  urine  undergoes 
any  notable  change  during  its  stay  in  the  bladder  has  been  much 
debated.  Experiments  shew  that  poisonous  substances  injected 
into  the  bhvlder  with  all  due  c<ire  to  avoid  any  abnusion  of  the 
epithelium  are  ab.sorl>ed  and  jtroduce  their  usual  effects  It  has 
also  been  stated  that  if  a  .solution  of  urea  be  injected  into  the 
bladder  after  ligature  of  both  ureters,  and  allowed  to  stay  for 
some  hours,  part  of  the  urea  disappears.  But  at  present  there  is 
no  ver}'  decided  pn>of  that  under  ordinary  conditions  either  the 
water  or  other  constituents  of  urine  are  to  any  appreciable  extent 
absorbed  by  the  bladder. 

Under  abnormal  contlitions,  as  in  inflammation  or  irritation  of 
the  bladder,  the  urine  may  have  undergone  marked  changes  during 
its  stay  in  the  bladder,  one  of  the  most  common  being  a  change  of 
some  of  the  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate,  by  which  the  urine 
becomes  alkaline.     Under  abnormal  conditions  also,  the  mucus  of 
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the  urine,  which  in  a  healthy  man  is  insignificant,  though  in  some 
animals,  for  instance  the  horse,  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
is  largely  increased  during  the  stay  in  the  bladder.  Since  there 
are  in  man  no  goblet  cells  in  the  vesical  epithelium  (in  the  frog 
they  are  present)  or  mucus  glands  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  this 
mucus  must  be  ?upplied  by  an  abnormal  metabolism  of  the  ordinary 
epithelial  cells. 


SEC.   5.    THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SKIN. 


§  432,  The  skin,  like  a  mucous  membrane,  consists  of  an 
epithelium  resting  upon  a  comiective-tissue  basis  ;  the  epithelium, 
which  iH  composed  of  many  layers  of  cells,  is  called  epidermis,  the 
connective-tissue  basis  is  called  dermis,  or  coriuin,  or  cutis  vera. 
The  .surface  of  the  dermis  is  thrown  up  into  a  number  of  elevations, 
papilliif,  which  dift'er  in  size,  form,  complexity  and  arrangement 
m  different  regions  of  the  body.  Some  are  small,  more  or  leas 
conical  elevation.i,  simple  papilUe.  In  others,  a  broader  primary 
elevation  is  divided  at  its  summit  into  a  number  of  secondary 
elevations ;  these  are  compound  papillae.  In  many  regions  of  the 
skin,  as  for  example  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  papilla;  are 
arranged  in  ridges  separated  by  shallow  furrows.  The  surface  of 
the  skin,  that  is,  the  contour  of  the  epidermis,  does  not  follow  the 
papillary  contour  of  the  dermis ;  the  papillae  accordingly  appear  to 
plunge  into  and  to  be  covered  up  by  the  more  even  epidermis,  the 
surface  of  which,  however,  is  marked  by  the  ridges  and  furrows 
spoken  of  above  as  well  as  by  bolder  creases  and  folds. 

The  surface  of  the  dermis  is  not  develope<J  iuto  a  distinct  and 
separable  basement  membrane,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  a  mucous 
membrane;  but  in  the  most  superficial  p>rtions  of  the  dermis  the 
connective  tissue  shews  little  or  no  fibrillation  and  consists  of 
a  homogeneous  matrix,  in  which  are  imbedded  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  and  extremely  fine  elastic  fibres.  This  superficial 
portion  of  the  dermis,  which  is  especially  well-developed  in  the 
papillae,  serves  accordingly  the  purposes  of  a  basement  membrane, 
and  sharply  defines  the  dermis  from  the  overlying  epidermis.  At 
a  very  little  distance  from  the  epidermis  fibrillation  makes  its 
appearance,  the  bundles  of  fibrillin  interlacing  in  a  network  which, 
veiT  close  set  in  the  outer,  more  superficial  layers,  becomes  more 
and  more  open  in  the  inner,  deeper  parts.  The  connective  tissue 
of  the  dermis  thus  pa.sses  insensibly  into  the  sub-cutaneous  con- 
nective tissue,  in  which  thick  interwoven  bundles  of  fibrillse, 
bearing  in  transverse  section  a  certain  resemblance  to  sections  of 
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tendon-bunrJIes,  form  a  tough  open  network,  the  larger  spaces  of 
which  are  frequently  occupied  hy  masses  of  fat  cells  of  the  stib- 
cutaneous  adipose  tissue.  Elasiie  fibres  are  very  abundant  in  the 
dermis  proper,  being  very  fine  inmiediately  beneath  the  epidermis 
and  becoming  coarser  in  the  deeper  parts ;  they  are  present  also, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The 
skin  as  a  whole  is  a  very  elastic  structure. 

Blood  ve.fsels  are  very  abundant,  forming  close  set  capillary 
networks  and  loops  immediately  under  the  epidermis,  especially 
in  the  papillae,  and  more  open  networks  elsewhere ;  but  no  blood 
vessel  pa.sses  into  the  epidermis.  Lymphatic  vessels  and  lymphatic 
capillarie.s  are  abundant  in  the  deniu's,  being  connected  here  as  in 
other  regions  of  the  body  with  smaller  "  lymph-spaces." 

The  consideration  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  defer  until  we  come  to  deal  with  the  skin  as  an  organ  of 
sense ;  for  though  some  of  the  cutaneous  nerve-fibres  are  efferent 
fibres  distributed  to  the  blood  vessels,  and  probably  to  the  sweat- 
glands  and  other  structures  not  directly  connected  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  by  far  the  gi-eater  number  are  afferent  fibres  beginning  in 
distinct  tactile  organs,  or  otherwise  serving  as  sensorj'  structures. 

§  433.  The  epidermis  cimsists  of  two  parts,  separated  by  a 
fairly  sharp  line  of  demarcation  :  an  inner  soft  layer,  the  Mal- 
pigbian  layer,  or  stratum  Mnlpighii,  and  an  outer  harder  homy 
layer,  or  stratum  corneum.  The  skin  as  is  well  known  varies  in 
thickness  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  the  differences  are 
due  almost  exclusively  to  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  homy 
layer  which,  as  over  the  lips,  may  be  extremely  thin,  or  as  on  the 
heel,  excessively  thick ;  compared  with  the  variations  in  thickness 
of  the  homy  layer,  the  variations  in  thickness  of  the  Malpighian 
layer  or  of  the  dermis  may  be  disregarded. 

The  line  of  demaiTution  between  the  Malpighian  and  homy 
layers  follows  the  contfiur  'if  the  surface  rjf  the  skin,  not  that  of 
the  dermis,  the  papillae  of  which  appear  in  sections  as  if  imbedded 
in  the  Malpighian  layer.  When  the  skin  after  death  is  umcerated, 
the  homy  layer  is  apt  to  peel  off  from  the  Malpighian  layer  below, 
which,  originally  soft  and  remlered  still  softer  by  the  maceration, 
then  appears  as  a  layer  of  slimy  tissue  spread  out  between  the 
sides  of  and  covering  the  summit.s  of  the  papilla*  of  the  dermis, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  network ;  hence  this  layer  was  in 
old  times  spoken  of  as  the  rete  mucosum. 

The  lowermost,  innermost  portion  of  the  Malpighian  layer 
resting  upon  the  dermis,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated,  or 
almost  columnar  cells  placed  vertically,  that  is  with  their  long 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dermis.  This  layer,  which 
preserves  the  original  features  of  the  epiblast  of  the  embryo, 
and  which  may  be  followed  over  the  papilla?  as  well  as  along  the 
intervening  valleys,  presents  a  characteristic  apjiearance  in  vertical 
sections  of  the  skin.      E^h  cell,  which  is  about  as  large  as  a 
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leucocyte,  about  12^  by  6/x,  consists  of  a  relatively  large  oval 
nucleus  lying  in  the  midst  uf  a  coarsely  granular  cel!-substanc«, 
which  stains  readily  with  the  ordinary  staining  reagents.  The 
base  of  the  cell  abutting  on  the  dermis  often  shews  fine  processes 
interlf)cking  with  corresponding  processes  from  the  dermis;  the 
sides  of  the  cells  are  in  close  contact,  bub  merely  in  contact,  no 
cement  substance  existing  between  them. 

The  rest  of  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  much  like  each 
other,  are  p<jlygonal  or  irregularly  cubical  cells,  resembling  the 
vertical  cells  just  spoken  of  in  .so  far  that  each  con.ststs  of  a  coareely 
granular  cell-substance  in  which  is  imbcddetl  a  relatively  large 
nucleus ;  this  hi>wever  is  spherical  not  oval.  The  surface  of  each 
cell  is  thrown  up  into  short  ridges,  radiating  somewhat  iiTcgularly 
from  the  centre  of  the  cell  and  projecting  at  the  .surface  and 
edges,  so  as  to  give  the  cell  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being 
anned  with  a  nutuber  of  j>rii'k!rs.  Hence  the.se  colls  are  often 
ealled  '  prickle  cells.'  The  prickles  of  a  cell  di>  not  interlock  with 
those  of  its  neighbotirs  but  touch  at  their  points,  so  that  the 
contact  of  two  adjacent  cells  is  not  complete  but  earned  out  by 
the  points  of  the  prickles  only,  minute  spaces  being  left  between. 
Hence  the  whole  Malpighian  layer  is  traversed  by  a  labyrinth  of 
minute  jiassages,  along  which  tluifl  can  pass  between  the  touching 
prickles. 

In  dark  skins,  as  in  that  of  the  negro,  pigment  particles  abound 
in  the  lower  Malpighian  cells,  especially  in  the  vertical  layer.  In 
such  ca.ses  branched  pigment-cells,  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
loaded  with  pigment  granules,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dermis  also ; 
and  occa.sionally  similar  branched  cells  may  be  seen  in  the  epidermis 
between  the  Malpighian  cells.  Leucocytes  also  not  infrcfiuently 
pjiss  out  of  the  dermis  and  wander  among  the  cells  of  the  Mal- 
pighian layer. 

The  nuclei  not  only  of  the  vertical  but  also  of  the  other  poly- 
gonal cells  may.  not  unfrequently,  be  observed  in  various  stages 
of  mitosis.  Throughout  life  the  cells  of  this  Malpighian  layer  of 
the  skin  apjwnr  to  bo  undergoing  multiplication  by  division  ;  the 
increa.se  of  population  thus  arising  is  kept  down  by  the  cells  passing 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  becoming  transformed  into  the  cells  of 
the  homy  layer. 

§  434.  The  line  of  detnarcation  between  the  Malpighian  layer 
and  the  honiy  layer  is,  as  we  have  .said,  sharp  and  distinct.  It  is 
furnished  by  two  peculiar  strata  of  ceils,  more  conspicuous  in  some 
regions  of  the  skin  than  in  others.  The  lowermost,  innermost 
stratum  consists  of  a  single  layer  or  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cells 
which  are  not  unlike  Malpighian  cells,  but  are  differentiated  by 
their  form,  being  extended  horizontally  so  as  frequently  to  appear 
fijsifomi  in  vertical  sections,  by  the  absence  of  prickles,  by  their 
staining  very  deeply  with  certam  reagents,  such  as  fismic  acid,  and 
especially  by  their  cell-substance  being  crowded  with  large  discrete 
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granules  of  a  peculiar  nature.     Hence  this  .stratum  is  called   the 
stratum  granuloswm. 

The  stratum  above  this  consists  of  one  or  two  or  even  more 
layers  of  cells,  elongated  and  flattened  horizontally,  the  cell 
substance  of  which  is  homogeneous  and  transparent,  Iree  from 
granules  and  not  staining  very  readily.  In  the  middle  of  a  cell 
may  frequently  be  .seen  a  rod-.shaped  nucleus  placed  horizontally. 
These  clear  transparent  cells  form  a  trans{)ai-ent  seam,  the  stratum 
lucidum,  between  the  stratum  granulosum  and  Malpighian  hayer 
below  and  the  homy  layer  above. 

§  435.  The  homy  layer,  which  is  as  we  have  said  of  variable 
but  nearly  always  of  considerable  thickness,  is  formed  of  a  number 
of  layers  of  cells  which,  differentiated  already  in  the  lowe.st  layers. 
have  that  differentiation  completed  as  the.se  pa.ss  upwards.  The 
upper,  outer  portion  of  this  homy  layer  is  continually  being  shed 
or  rubbed  off  in  the  form  of  flake.s  of  variable  .size.  Eiich  flake 
upon  examination,  a.s  for  instance  after  dissociation  by  maceration 
or  with  the  help  of  alkalis,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  elements 
which  can  no  longer  be  recognized  as  cells,  and  which  may  be 
spoken  of  as  scales.  Each  scale  is  a  flattened  mass  or  plate  in 
which  no  nucleus  can  be  seen,  and  which  con.sist8  not  of  the 
proteids  and  other  constituents  of  ordinary  cell  substance  (§  29) 
but  almost  exclusively  of  a  material  called  keratin.  This  is  a 
body,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made 
out,  but  which  ha-s  the  general  percentage  composition  of  proteids, 
from  which  it  is  a  derivate,  with  the  exception  that  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  .sulphur  (the  keratin  of  hair  contains  as 
much  as  5  pc);  this  sulphur  appears  to  be  somewhat  loosely 
attiiched  to  the  other  elements  of  the  keratin  since  it  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  with  alkalis. 

The  lowermost  portions  of  the  homy  layer  are  compoeed  of 
elements  which  may  still  be  recognized  as  cells,  inasmuch  as  each 
contains  a  nucleus,  though  this  is  obviously  undergoing  change 
and  on  the  way  to  di.sappear.     Each  cell  is,  however,  flattened  and 

f late-like,  ana  its  substance  already  consists  largely  of  keratin, 
n  passing  upwards  from  the  lower  to  the  more  superficial  parts 
of  the  homy  layer  such  an  imperfect  cell  loses  its  nucleus,  and 
becomes  the  wholly  keratinous  plate  just  described.  The  whole 
homy  layer  consists  of  strata  of  elements,  homy  to  begin  with, 
but  becoming  more  completely  so  in  the  upper  parts.  Below,  in 
contact  with  the  moist  Malpighian  layer,  the  homy  layer  is  moist 
but  the  superficial  parts  become  dry  by  evaporation;  and  here 
the  strata  clelaminatc  from  each  other,  the  outer  ones,  as  we  have 
said,  being  shetl  in  the  form  of  flakes,  which  seen  in  the  dry 
condition  under  the  microscope  have  often  the  appearance  of 
irregidar  fibres. 

The  mitotic  changes  seen  in  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer, 
not  only  in  those  of  the  vertical  layer  but  in  the  others  as  well, 
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shew,  as  we  have  satH,  that  these  multiply  by  division ;  we  have  no 
evidence  of  multiplication  taking  place  elsewhere  in  the  epidermis. 
The  more  superficial  cells  of  the  Malpighinn  layer,  thrust  upwards 
by  the  new  comers,  are  transfomied  into  the  cells  of  the  stratum 
gTiiniiiosiim ;  and  although  vve  do  not  as  yet  fully  understand  the 
exact  nature  of  the  transformation  we  may  ci include  that  the 
peculiar  granules  of  the^ic  cells  are  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  keratin.  Changed  by  the  consumption  of  their  granules  in  this 
manufacture  the  cells  of  the  stratum  granulosurn  become  first  the 
cells  of  the  stratum  iucidum  and  then  the  celts  of  the  distinctly 
homy  layer,  pushed  Tipwards  through  which  by  the  new  formations 
continually  succeeding  below  them,  they  fiass  to  the  surface  and 
are  eventually  shed. 

§  436.  The  sweat-glands.  A  sweat-gland,  like  other  glands, 
conaistti  of  a  secreting  portion  and  a  conducting  portion.  The 
secreting  portion  is  a  long  tubular  alveolus  coiled  up  in  a  knot 
and  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  at  some  distance 
from  the  epitlermis.  Generally  the  gland  is  formed  of  one  such 
tubule  only,  but  .sometimes  two  tubules  unite  into  a  common  duct. 
The  duct  beginning  in  the  knot,  in  the  convolutions  of  which  it 
shares,  runs  a  somewhat  wavy  but  otherwise  straight  course 
vertically  toward.s  the  surface  of  the  skin  on  to  which  its  lumen 
opens. 

Through  the  epidermis  the  duct  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tubular  jMissage  excavated  out  of  the  epidermis  with  a  remarkable 
corkscrew  course,  the  turns  of  the  screw  becoming  more  open  and 
the  canal  wider  in  the  upper  part  a.s  it  ajjproaches  the  surface. 
In  the  Maipighian  layer  the  cells  bordering  on  the  pas.sjge  are 
flattened  and  inclined  rlownwards  so  as  to  afford  a  more  or  less 
definite  lining;  there  is  a  similar  arrangement  but  not  so  well 
seen  in  the  corneous  layer.  Reaching  the  dermis,  in  a  valley 
between  papillse,  the  pas.sage  becomes  a  regular  duct,  with  an 
independent  epithelium  of  its  own,  a  distinct  basement  membrane 
continuous  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  dermis,  and  an  outer 
coat  of  connective  tissue  strengthened,  in  the  case  of  .some  of 
the  larger  glands,  such  as  those  of  the  axilla,  with  plain  mu.scular 
fibres.  The  epithelium  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  small 
rounded  cells,  each  with  a  relatively  large  but  absolutely  small 
nucleus,  generally  staining  deeply.  The  cells  leave  a  narrow 
tubular  thread-like  lumen  which  is  lined  with  a  very  characteristic 
distinct  cuticle. 

The  duct  continues  to  po.s.se.s8  these  characters  after  it  has 
entered  the  knot  and  begun  to  pursue  a  twisted  course,  but  soon 
changes  suddenly  into  the  secreting  tubule.  This  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  duct  by  being  wider,  and  by  being  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  cubical  or  colunmar  cells  larger  than  those  of  the 
duct,  bearing  larger  nuclei,  and  behaving  differently  towards 
various  staining  reagents.      The  lumen  though  fairly  distinct  is 
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not  lined  by  a  cuticle  as  in  the  duct.  Lpng  between  the  base- 
ment membrane  and  the  epithelial  cells,  or  rather  imbedded  in  the 
basement  membrane,  are  seen  a  number  of  plain  muscular  fibres 
disposed  longitudinally  or  in  an  elongated  spiral,  and  often  forming' 
a  distinct  coat  beneath  the  epithelium. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  glands,  we  are  unable  to  make  any 
statement  as  to  the  work  carried  on  by  the  epithelium  lining  the 
duct,  but  we  may  probably  assume  that  the  sweat  is  mainly 
secreted  by  the  larger  cells  of  the  terminal  coiled  part  of  the 
tubule.  These  cells  therefore  like  other  secreting  cells  are  pro- 
bably '  loaded  '  and  '  discharged  ' ;  but  as  yet  no  marked  structural 
changes  in  the  cells  corresponding  to  these  phases  have  been 
sati.sfactorily  ascertained,  though  after  the  administration  of 
pilocarpine,  which  causes  sweatmg,  the  cells  of  glands  hanlened 
in  alcoho!  stain  more  deeply  than  usual  with  cjirmine.  It  must 
be  remembere<l,  however,  that  the  sweat  contains  normally  neither 
mucus  nor  proteid  substances,  and  we  should  therefore  not  expect 
to  observe  '  granules '  in  the  cells. 

The  peculiarly  placefi  muscular  fibres  have  been  supposed, 
by  their  contraction,  to  assist  in  the  flow  of  sweat  along  the 
tubule.  In  certain  cutaneous  glands  of  the  frog,  of  a  relatively 
simple  nature,  there  is  evidence  that  the  secretion  is  ejected  from 
the  comparatively  large  lumen  by  the  contraction  of  plain  muscular 
fibres  in  the  wall  of  the  gland,  or  by  a  contraction  of  the  wall  itself, 
which  is  contractile  without  being  distinctly  differentiated  into 
mu.scular  tissue.  And  this  rather  supports  the  above  view  ;  but 
the  matter  is  at  present  by  no  means  clear. 

The  coil  of  a  sweat-gland  is  well  supplied  with  blow!  vessels 
in  the  form  of  capillary  networks,  and  nerves  have  been  traced  to 
the  tubes ;  but  the  exact  manner  in  which  these  end  is  not  as  yet 
known. 

Though  pre.sent  in  all  regions  of  the  skin  (of  ninn).  the  sweat- 
glands  are  unequally  di.striVjnted,  being  more  abundant  in  some 
regions,  .such  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  than  in  others.  In  the 
axilla  are  glands  of  very  large  size,  iuid  in  these  the  ducts  possess 
distinctly  muscular  coats. 

§437.  Sebaceous  (jlauds.  Hairs.  These  are  appendages  of  the 
hairs.  A  hair  is  a  development,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  of  a  cap 
of  corneous  epidennis  siiniiounting  a  pajtilia  of  the  dermis  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  a  tubular  pit,  or  involution  of  the  skin,  called  a 
hair  follicle.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  hair  follicle  the  walls 
consist  of  ordinary  skin  with  all  its  parts,  dermis,  Malpighian  layer 
and  corneous  layer,  the  latter  as  usual  of  considerable  thickness. 
At  some  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  follicle  the  corneous 
layer  suddenly  ceases,  and  in  the  follicle  below  this  the  epidennis 
is  represented  by  the  Malpighian  layer,  now  called  the  outer  root- 
sheath,  and  two  layers  of  peculiar  cells,  forming  the  inner  root- 
sheath,  of  which  the  outer  is  called  Henle's  and  the  inner  Huxley's 
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layer ;  these  may  perhaps  he  con.sidcred  aa  correaponding  to  the 
stratum  oranulosurii  Miid  hicidum  respectively.  The  deraihs  of  the 
wall  rjf  the  follicle  is  at  the  same  time  developed  into  an  outer 
ifiyer  with  bundles  of  connective  tissue  disposed  chiefly  longitu- 
dinally, and  an  inner  layer  of  peculiar  nature,  the  arrangement  of 
which  is  transverse,  and  which  at  least  sinitdates,  if  it  really  be  not, 
a  muscular  transverse  coat.  Between  this  dermis  of  the  follicle 
and  the  outer  root-sheath  or  Malpighian  layer  is  a  very  conspicuous 
definite  hyaline  basement  membrane,  so  thick  that  it  presents  a 
very  easily  recognized  double  contour. 

At  the  bottuin  of  the  follicle  the  dermis  of  the  wall  of  the 
follicle  is  continuous  with  the  siikstance  of  the  (dermic)  papilla, 
while  the  outer  root-sheath  or  Malpighian  layer  which  here 
becomes  extremely  thin,  and  reduced  to  one  or  two  layers,  is 
reflected  over  the  papilla,  and  there  e.xpands  again  into  a  mass  of 
cells,  which  like  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  in  the  rest  of 
the  skin  multiply,  and  by  their  nndtiplication  give  rise  to  the 
corneous  Ixuly  of  the  hair.  It  is  sjiid  that  in  those  haire  which 
possess  a  medulla  the  vertically  disposed  lowenuost  cells  of  the 
Malpighian  layer  are  at  the  actual  summit  of  the  papilla  continued 
upwanis  in  the  axis  of  the  hair,  as  the  medulla. 

The  layer  of  Henle,  following  the  Malpighian  layer  or  outer 
root-sheath  on  which  it  re.sts,  is  similarly  reHected  and  forms  over 
the  hair  a  single  layer  of  flat  transparent  imbricated  scales 
known  as  the  cuticle  of  the  hair.  Huxley's  layer,  similarly  re- 
flected, forms  a  similar  layer  of  similar  scales,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  root-sheath  and  is  called  the  cuticle 
of  the  root-sheath. 

Just  where  the  corneous  layer  abruptly  leaves  off  in  the 
upjier  part  ot  the  hair  follicle,  a  sebaceous  gland  opens  into  the 
cavity  of  the  follicle  i>n  each  side  of  the  hair.  Each  gland  consists 
of  a  short  nither  wide  duct  which  divides  into  a  cluster  of  some- 
what fliisk-shaped  alveoli.  The  ba.sement  membrane,  both  in  the 
alveoli  and  in  the  duct,  is  lineal  with  a  layer  of  mther  small  cubical 
cells  continuous  with  the  layer  of  perpeufltcularly  disposed  cells 
which  fitnii  the  innermost  layer  of  the  outer  nwit-sheath  sis  of  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin  generally.  This  layer  tif  celts  leaves 
a  wiile  lumen  both  in  the  alveoli  and  in  the  duet ;  this  lumen, 
however,  is  occupied  not  tvs  in  other  glands  with  fluid,  but  with 
cells.  Btjth  alveoli  and  duct  in  fact  are  filled  with  rounded  or 
polygonal  cells  which  may  be  regarded  as  modified  cells  of  the 
Malpighian  layer.  The  whole  gland  indeed  is  a  solid  diverticulum 
of  the  Malpighian  layer. 

In  the  alveoli  the  cells  next  to  the  layer  of  cells  immediately 
lining  the  basement  membrane,  though  larger  than  these,  re.semble 
them  in  so  far  that  each  consi.sta  of  onlinary  cell-substance  sur- 
rounding a  nucleus  of  ordinary  character.  The  more  central  cells 
are  diflerent ;  their  cell-substance  is  undergoing  change,  numerous 
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granules  or  droplets,  some  of  them  obviously  of  a  fatty  nature,  make 
their  appearance  in  them,  and  the  nuclei  are  becoming  shnink 
and  altered.  The  colls  are  manufacturing  fatty  and  other  bodies 
and  depositing  the  products  in  their  own  substance,  which  however 
is  not  being  renewed  but  is  dying.  These  changes  are  still  more 
obvious  in  the  cells  lying  within  the  duct ;  the  cells  as  indicated 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  nuclei  are  dead,  and  the  whole  of  the 
cell-substance  has  been  transformed  into  the  material  constituting' 
the  secretion  of  the  gland,  called  sebum,  which  is  discharged 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  through  the  mouth  of  the  hair 
folHcle. 

In  these  sebaceous  glands  secretion,  if  we  may  continue  to  use 
the  word,  takes  place  after  a  fishiou  different  \n>m  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  studied.  In  an  orttiuary  gland  the  cells  lining  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli  manufacture  material  which  they  discharge 
from  themselves  into  the  lumen  to  form  the  secretion,  their  own 
substance  being  at  the  .same  time  renewed  so  that  the  same  cell 
may  continue  to  manufacture  and  discharge  the  secretion  for 
a  very  prolonged  period  without  being  itself  destroyed.  In  r 
sebaceous  gland  the  work  ot  the  cells  immediately  lining  the  wall 
of  an  alveolus  appears  limited  to  the  task  of  increasing  by  multi- 
plication. Of  the  new  cells  thus  fonnefl  while  some  remain  to 
continue  the  lining  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  their  predecessors, 
the  rest  thrust  towards  the  centre  of  the  alveolus  are  bodily  trans- 
formed into  the  material  of  the  secretion,  and  during  the  trans- 
formation are  pushed  out  thrfuigh  the  duct  by  the  generation  of 
new  cells  behind  them.  The  .secretion  of  sebum  in  fact  is  a 
mcRlificatiou  of  the  particular  kind  of  secretion  taking  place  all 
over  the  skin,  and  spoken  of  a-s  shedding  of  the  skin.  It  is  chieHy 
the  chemical  transformation  which  is  different  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  skin  generally  the  protoplasmic  cell-.substivnce  of  the 
Malpighian  cells  is  transformed  into  keratin,  in  the  sebaceous 
glands  it  is  transformed  into  the  fatty  and  other  constituents  of 
the  sebum.  Some  perhaps  may  hesitate  to  apply  the  word 
secretion  to  such  a  process  us  this;  but  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
the  formation  of  milk,  which  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  a 
secretion,  is  a  process  intermediate  between  the  secretion  of  .saliva 
and  gastric  juice  and  the  fonnation  of  sebum. 

The  so-called  'ceniminous'  glands  of  the  external  meatus  of 
the  ear  are  e.ssentially  sweat-glands.  They  are  wrongly  named, 
since  the  fatty  material  spoken  of  as  '  wax '  of  the  ear  is  secreted 
not  by  them  but  by  the  sebaceous  glands  belouging  to  the  hairs 
of  the  meatus,  or  by  the  general  ejiidermic  lining.  The  ceni- 
minous glands  appear  at  most  to  supply  the  pigment  which 
colours  the  '  wax.' 

The  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  essentially  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  eyelashes,  the  glands  of 
Mohl  being  in  turn  sweat-glands. 
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Hairs  have  of  course  functions  of  far  greater  importance  than 
that  served  by  their  connection  with  the  sebaceous  glands;  they 
afford  protection  to  the  body  and  in  many  cases  act  as  sense  organs, 
And  we  may  here  turn  aside  from  the  theme  in  hand  to  call 
attention  to  the  muscle,  arrector  pili,  with  which  in  many  cases 
the  hair  is  provided.  From  the  dermis  on  the  side  to  which  the 
hair  slopes,  for  most  of  the  hairs  are  inserted  in  a  sloping  fashion, 
a  bund  of  piain  niuscuhir  fibres  slants  down  to  the  hair  and  is 
attached  to  the  hair  follicle  at  a  little  distance  below  the  mouths  of 
the  sebaceous  glands.  The  contraction  of  this  muscle  tilts  up  the 
sloping  hair  or  in  other  words  erects  it. 

Experiment.'*  on  such  animals  as  cats  have  shewn  that  fibres 
carrying  moti>r  impulses  to  these  muscles,  pilomotor  fibres,  leaving 
the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  pass  by  the 
white  rami  communicantes  to  the  sympathetic  chain,  and  thence 
having  run  a  shorter  or  longer  course  in  that  chain,  return  by  the 
grey  rami  to  the  spinal  nerves  and  so  reach  the  skin  ;  their  path  in 
fact  Ls  in  a  broad  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Viiso-constrictor 
fibres  distributed  to  the  skin.  VV^hen  au  animal,  exciterl  by  fear  or 
anger,  "  bristles  "  the  hairs  of  this  or  that  part  of  its  body,  pilumittor 
impulses  started  in  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  emotion, 
follow  the  path  just  described.  And  the  so-called  "  gtMjse  skin  " 
which  in  ourselves  is  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of  plain 
muscular  fibres  distributed  in  the  dermis  independent  of  hairs,  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  a  similar  nervous  mechanism.  The 
nicotin  methwl  (§  169)  shews  that  the  pilomotor  fibres  leaving  the 
central  nervous  system  end  in  connection  with  cells  at  some  point 
or  other  of  the  sympathetic  system,  from  which  point  other  fibres 
carry  on  the  impulses  to  the  arrector  muscles.  At  this  point  in 
fact  there  is  a  relay,  so  that  the  connection  of  the  arrector  pili  with 
the  central  nervous  system  is  an  indirect  one,  not  a  direct  one  as 
is  the  case  with  a  skeletal  muscle. 


SEC.  6.     THE  NATURE  AND  A3I0UNT  OF  PERSPIRATION. 


§  438.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  leaves  the  human  body 
by  way  of  the  skin  i.s  very  consideral>le.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated 
that  while  '5  gram  passes  away  through  the  lungs  per  minute,  as 
much  as  '8  gram  passes  through  the  skin.  The  amotmt,  liowever, 
varies  extremely ;  it  has  been  calculated,  from  data  gained  by 
enclosing  the  arm  in  a  caoutchouc  bag,  that  the  total  amount  of 
perspiration  from  the  whole  body  in  24  hours  might  range  from 
2  to  20  kilos  ;  but  such  a  mode  ol  calculation  is  obviously  open  to 
many  sources  of  error. 

Of  the  whole  amount  thus  discharged,  part  passes  away  at 
once  as  watery  vapour  mixed  with  volatile  matters,  while  part  may 
remain  for  a  time  as  a  fluid  on  the  skin  ;  the  former  i,s  frequently 
spoken  of  as  inseiifiible,  the  latter  as  seimhle  perspiration  or  sweat. 
The  proportion  of  the  insensible  to  the  sensible  pei-spiration  will 
depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the  secretion  in  reference  to  the  dryness, 
temperature  and  amount  of  movement  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. Thus,  supposing  the  rate  of  secretion  to  remain  constant, 
the  drier  and  hotter  the  air,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  strata  of  air 
in  contiict,  with  the  body  are  renewed,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
sensible  perspiratiun  which  is  by  evaporation  converted  into  the 
insensible  condition;  and  conversely  when  the  air  is  cool,  moist,  and 
stagnant,  a  large  amount  of  the  total  pers})iration  may  remain  on 
the  skin  as  sensible  sweat.  Since,  as  the  name  implies,  we  are 
ourselves  aware  of  the  sensible  perspiration  only,  it  may  and 
frequently  does  happen  that  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  perspiring 
largely,  when  in  reality  it  is  not  so  much  the  total  perspiration 
which  is  being  increased  as  the  relative  pniportion  of  the  sensible 
perspiration.  The  rate  of  secretion  may,  however,  be  .so  much 
iucrea.sed,  that  no  amount  of  dryneas,  or  heat,  or  movement  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  sufhcient  to  carry  out  the  necessary  evaporation,  and 
thus  the  sensible  perspiration  may  become  abundant  in  a  hot,  dry 
air.  And  practically  this  is  the  usual  occurrence,  since  certainly 
a  high  temperature  conduces,  as  we  shall  point  out  presently,  to  an 
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increase  of  the  secretion,  and  it  is  possible  that  mere  dryness  of 
the  air  hits  a  similar  effect. 

The  amount  of  perspiration  given  off'  is  affected  not  only  by  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  aiso  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
body.  Thus  it  is  influenced  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  food 
eaten,  by  the  amount  of  Huid  drunk,  by  the  character  of  exercise 
taken,  by  the  relative  activity  of  the  other  excretiug  organs,  more 
pMvrtioularly  of  the  kidney,  by  mental  conditions  and  the  like. 
Variations  may  al.so  be  induced  by  drugs  and  by  diseasefl  con- 
ditions. How  these  various  intiuences  produce  their  effects  we 
shall  study  immediately. 

The  fluid  perspiration,  or  sweat,  when  collected,  is  found  to  be 
a  clear  colourle.ss  Huid  of  a  distinctly  salt  taste,  with  a  strong  and 
distinctive  odour  varying  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  from 
which  it  is  taken.  Besides  accidental  epidermic  scales,  it  contains 
no  .structural  elements. 

Sweat,  as  a  whole,  is  fiirnished  by  glands,  partly  by  the  sweat- 
glands  antl  partly  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  for  as  we  shall  see  the 
small  amount  which  simply  transude.s  through  the  epidermis,  apart 
from  the  glanils,  may  be  negleotefl.  Now  the  secretions  from  these 
two  kinds  of  glands  diffV-r  widely  in  nature,  and  the  characters  of 
the  sweat  as  a  whole  will  vary  according  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  two  kinds  of  secretion.  The  secretion  of  the  sebjiceous 
glands  appears  U>  be  relatively  constant,  the  larger  variations  of 
the  total  sweat  depending  chiefly  on  the  varying  activity  of  the 
sweat-glands.  Hence  when  sweat  is  scanty,  the  constituents  of 
the  sebum  influence  largely  the  characters  of  the  sweat;  when  on 
the  contrary  the  sweat  is  very  abundant,  these  may  be  disregarded 
and  the  sweat  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  sweat- 
glands. 

We  au«  not  able,  at  present,  to  make  a  complete  statement  as 
to  what  bodies  occur  e.xclusively  in  the  .sebum  and  what  in  the 
secretion  of  the  sweat-glands.  The  former  consists  very  largely  of 
fats  and  fatty  acids,  and  appears  to  contain  .some  form  or  forms 
of  proteids ;  but  we  have  rea.son  to  think  that  the  sweat-glands 
secrete  in  small  quantity  some  forms  of  fat,  and  especially  volatile 
fatty  acids. 

When  sweat  is  scanty,  the  reaction  is  generally  acid,  but 
when  abundant,  is  alkaline ;  and  when  a  portion  of  the  .skin  is 
well  washed  the  sweat  which  is  collected  immediately  afterwards 
is  usually  alkaline.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  .secretion 
of  the  sweat-glands  is  naturally  alkaline,  and  that  when  mixed 
sweat  is  acid,  the  acidity  is  due  to  liitty  (or  other)  acids  of  the 
sebum. 

Taking  onlinary  sweat,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  enclosing 
the  arm  in  a  bag,  we  may  -say  that,  in  man,  the  average  amount 
of  solids  is  from  1  to  2  p.c,  of  which  about  two-thirds  consist  of 
organic  substances.    The  chief  norma!  constituents  are:  (1)  Sodium 
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chloride,  with  sniall  quantities  of  other  inorganic  salts.  (2)  Various  i 
acids  of  the  fatty  series,  such  as  fomiic,  acetic,  butyric,  with 
probably  propionic,  caproic,  and  caprylic.  The  preaeuce  of  these 
latter  is  inferred  from  the  odour ;  it  is  probable  that  many  varioufi 
volatile  acids  are  present  in  small  quantities.  Lactic  acid,  which 
ha.s  been  reckoned  as  a  normal  constituent,  is  stated  not  to  be 
present  in  health.  (3)  Neutral  fats,  and  cholesterin ;  these  have 
been  detected  even  in  places,  such  a.s  the  palms  of  the  hand,  where 
sebaceous  glands  are  absent.  (4)  The  evidence  goes  to  shew  that 
neither  urea  nor  any  animonin  corn|X)und  exists  in  the  normal 
secretion  to  any  extent,  though  some  observers  have  found  a  con- 
.siderable  quantity  of  urea  (calculated  at  10  grms.  in  the  24  hours 
for  the  whole  body).  Apparently  some  small  amount  of  nitrogen 
leaves  the  IxHiy  by  the  skin  a.s  a  whole,  but  this  is  pitibably  supplied 
by  the  .sebum  or  by  the  epidennis.  In  the  horse,  which  is  singular 
among  hair-covered  animals  for  its  frequent  profuse  sweating,  the 
sweat  is  .said  to  be  always  alkaline,  and  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  some  form  of  protcid. 

In  vaiious  forms  of  disease  the  sweat  has  been  found  to 
contain,  sometimes  in  con.siderable  quantities,  blood,  albumin, 
urea  (particularly  in  cholera),  uric  acid,  calcium  oxalate,  sugar 
(in  diabetic  patients),  lactic  acid,  indigo  (or  indigo-yielding  bodies 
giving  rise  to  '  blue'  .sweat),  bile  and  other  pigments.  Iodine  and 
potassium  iodide,  succinic,  tartaric,  and  benzoic  (partly  as  hip- 
puric)  acids  have  been  found  in  the  sweat  when  taken  intemally 
iis  medicines 


Cutaneov-^  Respiration. 

§  439.  A  frog,  whose  lungs  have  been  removed,  will  continue 
to  live  for  some  time ;  and  during  that  perio<l  will  continue  not 
only  to  produce  carbonic  acid,  but  als<j  to  consume  oxygen.  In 
other  words,  the  frog  is  able  to  breathe  without  lungs,  respiration 
being  carried  on  efficiently  by  means  of  the  skin.  In  mammals 
and  in  man  this  cutaneous  respiration  is,  by  retison  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermis,  restricted  to  within  verj-  narrow  limits ;  and 
indeed  it  has  been  (juestioned  whether  it  can  be  spoken  of  at  all 
as  a  true  respiration.  When  the  body  remains  for  some  time  in  a 
closed  chamber  U>  which  the  air  pas-siug  in  and  out  of  the  lungs 
has  no  acce.ss  (as  when  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a  large  air-tight 
bag  fitting  tightly  round  the  neck,  or  where  a  tube  in  the  trachea 
carries  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  of  an  animal  placed  in  an  air- 
tight box),  it  is  found  that  the  air  in  the  chamber  loses  oxygen 
and  gains  carbonic  aeitl.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
thus  thrown  off  by  the  skin  of  an  average  man  in  24  hours  amounts 
to  about  lOgrmis.,  or  according  to  some  observers  to  (no  mure  than) 
about  4  grms.,  increasing  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  being 
very  markedly  augmented  by  bodily  exercise.    It  is  stated  that 
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the  aiiKinnt  nf  oxygen  cnnsuined  is  about  equal  in  volume  to  thivt 
of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off,  but  some  observers  make  it  rather 
leaa.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  carbonic  acid  comes 
direct  from  the  blood ;  it  may  come  from  decompositions  taking 
place  in  the  .sweat,  of  carbnnatea  for  instance.  Similarly  the  oxygen 
which  disappears  may  be  simply  used  in  oxidizing  .some  of  the 
constituenks  of  the  sweat.  It  is  evident  that  the  loss  which  the 
body  suflers  through  the  skin  consists,  besides  a  small  quantity  of 
sixlium  chloride,  chiefly  of  water. 

When  an  animal,  a  rabbit  for  instance,  ia  covered  over  with  an 
impermeable  varnish  such  as  gelatin,  .so  that  all  exit  or  entrance 
of  gases  or  liquids  by  the  skin  is  prevented,  death  shortly  en.sue8. 
It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  this  result  cannot  be 
due,  as  was  once  thought.  ti.>  arrest  of  cutaneou.s  respii-ation.  And 
iudee<l  the  sjTnptoms  are  rather  of  some  kind  of  poisoning,  po.ssibly 
caused  by  the  retention  within  or  reabsorption  into  the  blood  of 
mnne  of  the  constituents  of  the  sweat,  or  by  the  products  of  some 
abnonnal  metabolism.  A  marked  symptom  is  the  very  grotit  fall 
of  temperature,  which  however  seems  to  be  the  re-sult  not  of 
diminished  production  of  heat,  but  of  an  increase  of  the  discharge 
of  heat  from  the  surface;  owing  to  the  dilate<i  condition  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels  caused  by  the  application  of  vanii.sh  the  loss  of 
heat  through  the  skin  is  abnormally  large,  even  though  the  varnish 
may  not  be  a  good  conductor.  The  animal  may  be  restored,  or  at  ail 
events  its  life  may  be  prolonged  with  abatement  of  the  symptoms, 
if  the  great  loss  of  heat  which  is  evidently  taking  place  be  pre- 
vented by  covering  the  body  thickly  with  cotton-wool,  or  keeping 
it  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 

§440.  Absin-ption  by  the  skin.  Although  under  normal  circum- 
stances the  skin  serves  only  as  a  channel  of  loss  t<5  the  b(xiy,  it  has 
been  maintained  that  it  may,  under  particular  circumstances,  be  a 
means  of  gain ;  and  the  little  which  we  have  to  .say  on  this  matter 
may  perhaps  be  said  here.  Cases  are  on  record  where  bodies  are 
said  to  have  gained  in  weight  by  immersion  in  a  bath,  or  by 
exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere  during  a  given  periwi,  in  which 
no  food  or  drink  was  taken,  or  to  have  gained  more  than  the 
weight  of  the  food  or  drink  taken  ;  the  gain  in  such  cases  must 
have  been  due  to  th<.'  absorption  of  water  by  the  skin.  Direct 
experiinent-s,  however,  throw  doubt  on  these  statements,  for  they 
shew  that  under  onJinnry  circumstances  such  a  gain  by  the  skin  is 
slight,  being  appirently  due  to  mere  inhibition  of  water  by  the 
upper  layi.Ts  of  tbe  epidermis. 

Absorption  of  various  subst-ances  takes  place  very  readily  by 
abraded  surfaces  where  the  dermis  is  laid  bare  or  covered  only  by 
the  lowest  layers  of  epidennis,  but  it  hjis  been  debated  whether 
substances  in  aqneous  solution  can  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  when 
the  epidermis  is  intact,  the  evidence  on  this  point  being  contra- 
dictory.    In  the  ca.se  of  the  skin  of  the  frog  an  absorption  of  water 
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and  of  various  soluble  substances  certainly  takes  place.     In  the 
case  of  the  sound  human  skin  there  are  no  (i.  prion  reasons  why 
water  carrying  substances  dissoiviKl  in  it  should  not  pass  inwards 
through  the  corneous  as  well  as  the  other  layers  of  the  epidennis, 
the  amount  so  passing  depending,  among  other  things,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  skin  ;  and  common  experience  seems  to  shew  that 
it  does.    Nevertheless  the  results  uf  actual  experiment  are  conflict- 
ing.   Some  observers  maintain  that  soluble  non-volatile  substances 
are  not  absorbed,  and  that  volatile  substances  such  as  iodine  which 
may  be  detected  in  the  system  after  a  bath  containing  them  are 
absorbed  not  by  the  skin  but  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  the  substance  making  its  way  to  the  latter  by 
volatili.sation  from   the   surface  of  the  bath.     Others  again   have 
found  evidence  of  absorption,  especiaily  with  volatile  substances, 
even  when  care  hti-s  been  taken  to  avoid  all  errors;  and  the  greater 
weight  may  perhaps  be  given  to  these  since  they  accord  with 
common  experience.     The  conflict  of  experimental  results,  how- 
ever, at  least  shews  that  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  such  absorption  takes  place. 

There  is  moreover  evidence  that  even  solid  particles  can  pass 
through  an  intact  skin.  The  lymphatics  in  the  skin  of  a  newborn 
infant  have  been  found  crowded  with  the  particles  of  the  peculiar 
fatty  secretion  which  covers  the  skin  at  birth ;  and  solid  particles 
rubbed  into  even  the  sound  skin  may.  especially  when  applied  in 
a  fatty  vehicle,  as  ex.  gr.  in  the  welt-known  mercurj'  ointment, 
find  their  way  into  the  underlying  lymphatics.  The  wandering 
leucocytes  which  are  at  timo-s  found  among  the  epidermic  cells 
may  perhaps  take  part  in  this  transport. 


SEC.   7.     THE   MECHANISM   OF  THE  SECRETION  OF 

SWEAT. 


§  441.  In  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  various  circum- 
stances afFeet  the  amount  of  sweat  secreterl  we  may,  sua  we  have 
already  said,  consirler  the  sweat  as  a  whole  to  be  -Hujiplied  by  the 
sweat-glands  alone.  For  though  it  .seems  evident  that  some 
amount  of  fluid  must  pa-ss  by  simple  transudation  through  the 
ordinary  epidermis  of  the  portions  of  skin  intervening  between 
the  mouths  of  the  glands,  yet  on  the  whole  it  i.s  probable  that 
the  portion  which  so  pjisses  is  a  small  fraction  only  of  the  total 
quantity  secreted  by  the  skin ;  uud  direct  e.xperiment  shows  that 
even  the  simple  eva^joration  of  water  is  much  greater  from  those 
parts  of  the  skin  in  which  the  glands  are  abundant  than  from 
those  in  which  they  are  scanty.  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that 
the  sebaceous  glands  vary  in  activity  ;  their  very  peculiar  form 
of  secretion,  if  we  may  speak  of  it  as  a  secretion,  is  not  adapted  to 
sudden  changes,  and  at  all  events  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that 
circumstances  rapidly  and  largely  modify  the  amnunt  of  sebum 
discharged  by  healthy  sebaceous  glands. 

The  secreting  activity  of  the  skin,  like  that  of  the  other  glands, 
is  usually  accompanied  and  aided  by  vascular  dilation.  In  one  of 
the  early  e.xpenments  on  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  it 
wa.s  ob-served  that  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  the  vascular  dilation 
of  the  face  on  the  side  ofierated  on  was  siccompanied  by  increased 
perspiration.  Indeetl  the  connection  between  the  state  of  the 
cutaneous  blood  ve.ssels  and  the  amount  of  perspiration  is  a  matter 
of  daily  observation.  When  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  cou.stricted, 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  diminished  ;  when  they  are  dilated,  it 
becomes  abundant.  In  this  way,  as  we  shall  later  on  pjint  out, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  largely  regulated.  When  the 
suiTounding  atmosphere  is  warm,  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilated, 
the  amount  of  sweat  secreted  is  incrcjised.  and  the  con.'iequently 
augmented  evaporation  tends  to  cool  down  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  atmosphere  Is  cold,  the  cutaneous  vessels 
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are  constricted,  perspiration  is  scanty,  and  less  heat  is  lost  to  the 
body  by  evaporation. 

The  analogy  with  the  other  secreting  organs  which  we  have 
alreatly  studied  leads  us,  however,  to  infer  that  there  are  special 
nerve.s  directly  governing  the  activity  of  the  sudorijMirous  g-lands, 
independent  of  variations  in  the  vascular  supply.  And  not  only 
is  this  view  suggested  by  many  facts,  such  as  the  profuse  perspira- 
tion of  the  death  agony,  of  various  crises  of  disease,  and  of  certain 
mental  emotions,  and  the  cold  sweats  occurring  in  phthisis  and 
other  maladies,  in  all  of  which  the  skin  is  anannie  rather  than 
hypeneniic,  but  we  have  direct  experituental  evidence  of  a 
nervous  mechanism  of  perspiration  as  complete  as  the  vaso-motor 
mechanism. 

If  in  the  cat'  the  peripheral  stump  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerve 
be  stimulated  with  the  interrupted  current,  drops  of  sweat  may 
readily  be  observed  to  gather  on  the  hairles.s  sole  of  the  foot  of 
that  side.  The  sweating  is  not  due  to  any  increase  of  blotxi-supply, 
for  it  may  be  observed  when  the  cutaneous  ves-sels  are  thrown  into 
a  state  of  constriction  by  the  stimulus,  or  even  when  the  aorta  or 
crural  artery  is  clainpwl  previous  to  the  stimulation,  and  indeed 
may  be  obtained  by  stimulating  the  .sciatic  nerve  of  a  recently 
amputated  leg.  Mi;ireover  when  atropin  has  been  injected,  the 
stimulation  produces  no  sweat,  though  vaso-motor  effects  follow 
as  usual.  The  analogy  between  the  sweat-glands  of  the  foot 
and  such  a  gland  as  the  submaxillary  is  in  fact  very  close, 
and  we  are  justifietl  in  speaking  of  the  sciatic  nerve  as  con- 
taining secretory  fibres  distributed  to  the  sudorimrous  glands  of 
the  foot.  Similar  results  may  be  f)btained  vnth  tne  nerves  of  the 
fore  limb.  And  in  ourselves  a  copious  secretion  of  sweat  may  he 
induced  by  tetanizing  through  the  skin  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  or 
the  face. 

If  a  cat  in  which  the  sciatic  nerve  has  been  divided  on  one  side 
be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  heated  chamber,  the  limb 
the  nerve  of  which  has  been  divided  remains  dry,  while  the  feet  of 
the  other  limbs  sweat  freely.  This  result  shews  that  the  sweating 
which  is  caused  by  exposure  of  the  botly  to  high  temperatures  is 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
not  by  a  local  action  on  the  sweat-glands ;  for  the  foot  of  the  limb 
whose  nerve  has  been  divided  is  equally  exposed  to  the  high 
temperature.  A  high  temperature  it  is  tnie  up  to  a  certain  limit 
increases  the  irritability  of  the  epithelium  of  the  sweat-glands  and 
preflisposes  it  to  secrete,  just  as  it  promotes  action  in  the  case  of  a 
muscle  or  nerve  or  other  forms  of  living  substance.     Thus  stimu- 

'  The  c«t  sweats  freely  in  the  hairless  soles  of  the  feet  bnt  not  on  any  part 
of  the  body  covered  with  hairs.  The  dog  also  sweats  in  the  same  regions  bat 
not  so  freely  as  the  eat ;  indeed  sweating  is  often  absent,  the  dacts  being  stopped 
by  growth  of  the  comeons  epidermis.  Kabbitn  and  other  rodents  appear  not  to 
sweat  at  all.  The  snont  of  the  pig  sweats  freely :  and  the  often  profuse  sweating 
of  the  hone,  a  singular  event  among  bair-oovered  animals,  is  known  to  all. 
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lation  of  the  sciatic  in  the  cat  produces  a  much  more  abiindant 
secretion  in  a  limb  expiwed  to  a  temperature  of  35'  or  somewhat 
above,  than  in  one  which  has  been  exposefl  to  a  distinctly  lower 
temperature,  and  in  a  limb  which  has  been  placed  in  ice-cold 
water  hardly  any  secietion  at  all  can  be  gained ;  but  apparently 
mere  rise  of  temperature  without  nerve-stimulation  will  not  give 
rise  to  a  secretory  activity  of  the  glands.  The  sweating  caused 
by  a  dyspnoeic  condition  of  blood,  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
sweat  of  the  death  agony,  is  similarly  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  the  central  nervous  system.  When  an  animal  with  the 
sciatic  nerve  divided  on  one  side  is  made  dyspnoeic,  no  sweat 
appears  in  the  hind  limb  of  that  side,  though  abundance  is  seen 
in  the  other  feet. 

Sweating  may  be  brought  about  as  a  reflex  act.  Thus  when 
the  central  stump  of  the  divided  sciatic  is  stimulated  sweating 
is  induced  in  the  other  limbs,  and  in  ourselve.s  the  introduction 
of  pungent  substances  into  the  mouth  will  frequently  give  ri.se  to 
a  copious  perspiration  over  the  side  of  the  face.  We  are  thus  led 
to  speak  of  .sweat  centre.'^,  analogous  to  the  vaso-motor  centres, 
as  e.xisting  in  the  central  nervous  system  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
vaso-motor  centres,  a  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  dominant  sweat  centre  in  the  spinal  bulb  or  whether  such 
centres  are  more  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

It  docs  not  at  present  appear  certain  whether  the  sweating 
caused  by  heat  is  carried  out  by  direct  action  of  the  heated  blood 
on  the  sweat  centreij,  or  by  the  higher  temperature  stimulating  the 
skin  and  so  sending  up  afferent  impulses  which  piijduce  the  effect 
in  a  reflex  manner ;  but  in  the  case  of  dyspnoea  at  least  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  venous  blood  is  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively  on  the  nerve-centres.  Some  drugs,  such  iis  pilociirpin, 
which  cause  sweating,  appear  to  pnxluce  their  effect  chiefly  by  a 
local  action  on  the  glands,  since  the  action  continues  after  the 
division  of  the  nerves  (though  pilocarpin  apparently  has  as  well 
.Home  slight  action  on  the  nerve  centres),  and  the  antagonistic 
action  of  atro|)in  is  similarly  local.  Picrotoxin  and  strychnia 
appear  to  pro<luce  their  sweating  action  chiefly  if  not  exclusively 
by  acting  on  the  central  nen'ous  system,  while  nicotin  seems  to 
act  both  centrally  iUid  peripherally. 

§  442.  In  the  cat  (in  which  animal  the  matter  ha-s  been  most 
studied),  the  sweat  fibres  for  the  hind-foot  leave  the  spinal  cord  by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves,  but  al.so 
to  a  less  extent  by  the  two  thoracic  nerves  above  these  and  the 
third  lumbar  nerve  below.  Passing  tti  the  .sympjithetic  chain,  and 
running  in  it  for  a  certain  distance,  they  leave  that  chain  by  the 
grey  rami  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  lumbar  and  first  and  second 
sacral  ganglia,  thus  reaching  the  spinal  nerves  corresponding  to 
these  ganglia  and  so  the  sciatic  nerve.     Ahmg  their  course  the 
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fibres  are  connected  with  nerve-cells  in  these  ganglia,  the  fibres  in 
a  grey  ramus  starting  firom  cells  in  the  ganglion  from  which  the 
ramus  issues,  a  few  perhaps  from  cells  in  the  ganglion  above.  In 
the  same  animal,  the  sweat-fibres  for  the  fore-feet  leave  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  thoracic 
nerves,  but  also,  to  a  less  extent,  by  the  nerves  above  and  below. 
Passing  into  the  sympathetic  chain,  they  ascend  to  the  ganglion 
stellatum,  with  the  nerve-cells  of  which  alone  they  are  connected, 
and  by  the  branches  of  this  ganglion  reach  the  brachial  plexus 
and  so  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.  The  course  of  the  sweat- 
fibres  in  other  animals  is  probably  very  similar  to  the  above.  In 
the  horse  the  sweat-fibres  for  the  side  of  face  and  in  the  pig  those 
for  the  snout  appear  to  run  in  branches  of  the  fifth  ner\-e  and  not 
in  the  facial ;  in  the  latter  animal  at  least  some  of  these  fibres 
reach  the  fifth  ner\e  from  the  cervical  sympathetic,  but  apparently 
not  all. 

§  443.  The  fact  mentioned  above  that  in  the  horse,  after 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  on  one  side  of  the  neck, 
profuse  sweating  is  apt  to  break  out  on  that  side  of  the  face,  ha» 
suggested  the  idea  that  this  nerve  conveys  inhibitory  impulses  to 
the  sweat-gland.H  of  the  he.'id  and  face,  and  that  when  it  is  divided 
the  sweat-fibres  running  in  the  fifth  nerve,  having  nothing  to 
counteract  them,  set  up  sweating.  But  it  is  probably  sufficient 
in  this  case  to  suppose  that  the  glands  predisposed  to  activity 
by  the  higher  temperature  brought  about  by  the  section  of  the 
sympathetic  dilating  the  blood  vessels,  are  more  easily  excited  by 
any  stimulus  working  upon  them  through  the  fifth  nen'e.  And 
though  the  idea  of  a  double  nervous  mechanism,  augmenting 
and  mhibitory,  governing  the  activity  of  the  sweat-glands,  is  a 
tempting  one,  there  are  at  present  no  satisfactory  reasons  for 
adopting  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  METABOLIC   PROCESSES  OF  THE  BODY. 


§  444.  We  have  followed  the  food  through  its  changes  in  the 
alimentiiry  canal,  and  have  seen  it  enter  into  the  blo<jd,  either 
directly  or  by  the  intermediate  channel  of  the  lacteals,  in  the  form 
of  peptone  (or  otherwise  modified  albumin),  sugar  (lactic  acid),  and 
fats,  accompanied  by  various  salts  and  water.  \Ve  have  further 
seen  that  the  wa-ste  product-s  which  leave  the  body  are,  chiefly, 
urea,  carbonic  acid,  salts  and  water.  We  have  now  to  attempt  to 
connect  together  the  food  and  the  waste  products ;  to  trace  out  as 
far  Ji8  we  are  able  the  various  steps  by  which  the  one  is  trans- 
foiTued  into  the  other.  There  remains  the  further  task  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  energj'  set  free  in  this  transformation 
is  distributed  and  matle  use  of 

The  master  tissues  of  the  body  are  the  mu.scular  and  nervous 
tissues;  all  the  other  ti.ssues  may  be  regarded  as  the  scrvanLs  of 
these.  And  we  may  fairly  presume  that,  besides  the  digestive  and 
excretory  tissues  which  we  have  already  stutlied,  many  parts  of  the 
hotly  are  engaged  either  in  further  elaborating  the  comparatively 
raw  food  which  enters  the  blo<xl,  in  order  that  it  may  be  assimi- 
lated with  the  least  po.ssible  labour  by  the  master  tissues,  or  in 
so  mixlifying  the  waste  products  which  arise  fi-om  the  activitj'  of 
the  master  tissues  that  they  may  be  removed  from  the  body  .is 
speedily  as  possible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  manifold  inter- 
mediate changes  of  this  kind  do  take  place  in  the  boily ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  matter  is  at  present  very  imperfect.  In  a  few 
instances  only  can  we  lixjalize  these  metabolic  actions  and  speak  of 
distinct  metabolic  tissues.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we  can  only 
trace  out  or  infer  chenncal  changes,  without  being  able  to  say 
more  than  that  they  do  take  place  somewhere ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps  somewhat  loosely,  apeak  of  them  as  taking  place 
in  the  blood. 
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How  little  we  know  concerning  the  metabolism  of  the  master 
tissues  themselves  was  shewn  when  we  were  dealing  with  these 
tissues  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work ;  but  success  in  the  study  of 
these  can  hardly  be  expected  until  our  knowledge  is  increased  as 
regards  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  before  it  reaches 
and  after  it  leaves  the  muscle  or  the  nerve.  The  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  absorbed  food  is  carried  through  the  liver  before  it  is 
thrown  on  the  general  circulation  leads  us  to  suppose  that  in  this 
large  organ  important  metabolic  processes  are  carried  on  ;  and 
observation  with  experiment  confirms  this  view.  Important  as 
the  secretions  of  bile  may  be  the  other  metabolic  functions  of  the 
liver  are  of  still  greater  importance ;  and  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  these  we  may  now  take  up  the  structure  of  this  organ. 


8EC.    1.    THE  STRUCTURE   OF  THE   LIVER. 


§  446.  The  liver  is  a  gland,  the  conducting  portion  of  which, 
the  bile-duct  or  gall-duct,  after  repeated  division  ends  in  passages 
lined  by  secreting  structures ;  but  the  comparatively  simple 
arrangement  seen  in  other  glands  in  which  the  terminal  ducts  or 
ductules  end  in  blind,  tubular  or  flask-shaped  alveoli  is,  in  the 
liver,  modified  and  to  a  certain  extent  ob.scured.  These  modi- 
fications nmy  be  a.scribed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  fact  that  the 
cells  which  provide  the  secretion,  being  also  engaged  as  we  have 
just  said  iu  important  metabolic  duties,  are  developed  out  of 
profRirtion  to  the  biliary  pas.sages,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
fact  that  the  onlinary  vascular  supply  of  an  artery  (hepatic 
artery)  ending  through  capillaries  m  a  vein  (hepatic  vein),  is 
overshadowed  by  the  gi-eat  portal  system  ;  the  great  and  wide 
vena  jwrtte  divides  into  venous  capillaries,  and  these  are  gathered 
up  again  into  the  hepatic  vein,  which  thus  draws  its  main  supply 
of  blood  from  it  rather  than  from  the  umch  smaller  hepatic 
artery. 

The  whole  liver,  invested  with  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue 
and  marked  out  into  its  sevenU  lobes,  is  divided  by  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue  into  a  number  of  small  primary  units  of  somewhat 
polygonal  fonn,  called  lobules,  each  being  in  mass  about  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  The  distinctness  of  a  lobule  from  its  neighbours 
depends  on  the  relative  abundance  of  the  connective  tiasue  which 
separates  them:  and  this  is  much  mure  conspicuous  in  some  animals 
(such  as  the  pig)  than  in  others  (such  as  the  rabbit  or  man). 

The  large  portal  vein,  the  much  smaller  bile-duct  and  the 
still  smaller  heijatic  artery,  entering  the  liver  together  on  its 
under  surface  at  the  porta  hepatica,  or  gate  of  the  liver,  are  in- 
vested with  a  considerable  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  carrying 
also  lymphatics  and  nerves,  which  is  continuous  with  the  connective 
tissue  covering  of  the  whole  liver  and  is  called  Glisson's  capsule. 
Rapidly  dividing,  the  divisions  continuing  to  nin  together  side  by 
side  in  the  beds  of  coimective  tissue  into  which  Gli.sson's  capsule 
is  continued,  the  three  vessels  ultimately  reach  the  outsides  of  the 
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.several  lobulc»,  the  septa  of  connective  tissne  defining  the  lobules 
from   each   other  being  the    terminations    of   Gliaaon's    caprale 
carrying   the  three  sets  of  vessels.     The  small  branches  of    the 
portal  vein  thus  reaching  the  surface  of  the  lobules,  and  runoing 
an'l  anaMt<3mosing   freely  between  the  lobules,  are  spoken  of  as 
interlobular  vein.s.    Thus  each  lobule  is  provided,  at  different  ports  ^j 
of  its  circumference,  with  two,  three  or  more  interlobular  reins,  ^M 
accompanied  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  describe  bv  divisions  of  ^^ 
the  bile-duct  and  hepatic  artery,  all  being  embedded  ui  a  (variable) 
quantity  of  connective  tissue. 

Each  lobule  at  one  part  of  its  circumference  rest*  directly,  with 
the  intervention  of  haidly  any  connective  tissue  at  all.  upon  a 
small  vein  which  is  not  part  of  the  portal  vein,  but  which  when 
traced  out  is  found  to  pass  into  and  form  the  hepatic  vein ;  it  is 
called  a  sublobular  vein.  A  lobule  in  fact,  though  generallj  poly- 
hedral as  seen  in  sections  of  the  liver,  may  be  considered  as  some- 
what of  the  form  of  a  broad  inverte*!  Hask.  the  neck  of  which  rests 
directly  on  a  sublnbiilar  branch  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  upon  the 
polygonal  body  of  which,  surrounded  by  more  or  less  connective 
tissue,  abut  at  various  points  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal 
vein. 

§  446.  The  network  of  interlobular  veins  surrounding  the 
circumference  of  a  lobule  gives  origin  to  a  number  of  rather  wide 
capillary  vessels  which  run  in  a  radial  direction  towards  the  middle 
of  the  lobule :  these  are  connected  by  cross  capillaries,  which 
however  are  shorter  and  less  abundant  than  the  radial  capillaries, 
so  that  the  meshes  are  elongated,  more  or  less  rectangular  spaces 
converging  radially  towards  the  centre  of  the  lobule.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  lobule  the  capillaries  merge  into  a  single  vein, 
called  an  intralnbulttr  vein,  which,  running  down  the  neck  of  the 
Hask,  iind  receiving  the  capillaries  of  the  neck  as  it  goes,  falls  into 
the  sublobular  vein  spoken  of  above. 

The  elongated  meshes  of  this  capillary  network  converging 
radially  towards  the  intralobular  vein  at  its  beginning  in  the 
body  of  the  flask-like  lobule  and  as  it  is  continuerl  along  the  neck 
i)f  the  flask,  are  occupied  by  relatively  large  polygonal  nucleated 
cells,  which  we  shall  presently  describe  in  detail  as  hepatic  cells. 
The  width  of  a  mesh  Is  generally  such  as  to  admit  one  or  tvro 
cells  abreast,  but  its  length  admits  several  cells ;  hence  the  cells 
are  arranged  in  narrow  radiating  broken  columns  converging 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lobule. 

The  columns  of  cells  and  the  meshwork  of  capillaries  prac- 
tically constitute  the  whole  of  the  lobule,  for  be.sides  a  minimum  of 
connective  tissue  forming  an  adventitia  to  the  capillaries,  certain 
lymphatic  passages  afforded  by  this  adventitia,  and  extremely 
minute  jMUwages  which  form  the  beginnings  of  the  bile-ducts,  and 
of  which  we  shall  speak  later  on,  nothing  else  is  present.  The 
lobule  in  fact  consists  first  of  a  vascular  framework  of  capillaries 
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which,  taking  origin  at  the  surface  of  the  lobu)c  from  the  inter- 
lobular ptirtal  vetiilets,  are  disjxised  in  a  network  with  meshes 
elongated  in  a  nwiial  direction,  and  converge  at  the  centre  of  the 
lobme  to  form  the  intralobular  veinlet  falling  into  the  Hublobiiiar 
(he[>atic)  vein,  and  secondly  of  radiating  columns  of  cells  filling  u|j 
the  radiating  meshes  of  this  vascular  network.  Hence  in  a  section 
of  a  hardened  and  jirepared  uninjected  liver,  in  which  the  blood 
ve.ssels  are  largely  emptied,  the  area.s  of  the  sections  of  iobides  are 
indicate<l  by  the  radially  converging  columns  of  cells,  and  (iiccording 
to  the  animal  employed)  are  more  or  leas  distinctly  marked  out  by 
the  septa  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  may  be  seen  here  and 
there  the  lumins  of  the  larger  interk^bular  veins.  In  lobules,  in 
which  the  .section  has  pa.ssed  through  the  middle  of  the  lobuie,  the 
lumen  of  the  eentml  intralobular  vein  will  also  be  visible ;  but 
often  the  section  wilt  cut  a  lobule  so  superficially  a-s  to  miss  the 
intralobular  vein  altogether ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  section 
happens  to  pa-ss  through  the  middle  of  the  lobule  in  the  plane  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  fla,sk,  that  the  origin  of  the  intralobular  vein 
in  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  ria.sk  and  it.s  course  along  the 
neck  to  the  sublobular  vein  is  displayed, 

§  447.  If  the  .section  be  extensive  enough  there  may  be  seen 
here  and  there  sections  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  arterj'  and  bile- 
duct  running  in  Giis.son's  cap,sule.  Sections  of  the  branches  of 
the  hepatic  vein  formed  by  the  union  of  sublobular  veins  may  also 
be  seen.  These  may  be  recognised  by  the  absence  or  by  the 
extreme  saintines.s  of  any  connective-tissue  wrapping  to  the  vein, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  larger  branches.  The  wall  of  the  vein 
too  is  very  thin  and  consists  of  hardly  more  than  the  tunica 
intima  resting  on  a  thin  connective-tissue  basis,  mu.scular  Kbres 
being  so  very  scanty  that  the  tunica  media  may  be  said  to  be 
absent. 

The  walls  of  the  portal  vein  on  the  contrary  are  thick  and 
muscular;  the  trunk  is  more  abundantly  suppliefl  with  muscular 
fibres  than  is  any  other  vein  in  the  body ;  and  the  branches  within 
the  liver  are,  in  diminishing  degree,  thick  and  mu.scular.  This 
is  intelligible  when  we  reflect  that  the  blood  is  distributed  into 
capillaries  from  the  portal  vein  aa  from  an  artery,  and  that  the 
portal  vein  is  like  an  artery  subject  to  vaso-motor  impulses. 
Neither  in  the  trunk  nor  in  the  branches  (except  in  the  small 
veins  of  the  intestinal  walls)  are  any  valves  present,  and  these  are 
also  absent  from  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  branches  of  the  hef>atic  artery  are  very  much  smaller  than 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  even  much  smaller  than  the 
branches  of  the  bile-duct  in  conipauy  with  which  they  nm.  As 
they  proceed  in  their  course  they  supply  the  walls  of  the  portal 
veins  and  of  the  bile-ducts  and  the  substance  of  CJlisson's  capsule, 
and  eventually  tlischarge  their  blood  into  the  portal  veinlets.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  some  of  the  finer  branches  nin  directly 
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into  the  vascular  meshvvork  of  the  marginal  parts  of  the   lobules, 
but  this  is  di»j>uted. 

§  448.  The  Bile-ducts.  The  larger  bile-ducts,  namely,  the 
hepatic.  lUict  leading  from  tlie  liver,  the  cystic  duct  leading  from 
the  gall-bladder,  and  the  common  bile-duct  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two,  have  the  ordinary  characters  of  large  gland-ducts.  An 
epithelium  of  columnar  cells  rests  on  a  connective-tissue  basis,  and 
so  constitutes  a  mucous  membrane ;  this  is  supported  by  a  well- 
developed  muscular  coat,  consisting  of  a  thicker  internal  layer  of 
circularly  disposed,  and  a  thinner  external  layer  of  longitudinally 
disposed,  plain  muscular  tibres  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  have  essentially  the 
same  structure.  Both  the  gall-bladder  and  the  ducts  are  capable 
of  carrying  out  peristaltic  contractions  of  their  walls,  by  the  help 
of  which  when  needed  (§  253)  the  rapid  How  of  bile  into  the 
intestine  is  secured. 

The  bile-ducts  within  the  liver  are  also  similarly  constituted, 
their  walls  of  course  becoming  thinner  and  less  mu.scular  as  the 
tubes  diminish  in  size,  and  the  epithelium  becoming  cubical  rather 
than  columnar.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  smaller  bile-ducts 
as  they  run  in  Glisson's  capsule  is  that,  unlike  the  ducts  of  most 
glands,  they  form  freijuent  anastomoses. 

The  epithelium  of  the  ducts  contains  many  goblet  cells,  and 
in  the  walls  of  the  larger  ducts  and  of  the  gall-bladder  small 
mucous  glands  are  present ;  in  the  smaller  ducts  these  arc  apt  to 
be  simplified  into  mere  pits  or  short  depre-ssions  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  small  terminal  anastomosing  bile-flucts,  now  consisting  of 
hardly  more  than  a  cubical  epithelium  resting  on  a  connective- 
tissue  bttsis,  may  be  traced  to  various  points  of  the  margin  of  a 
lobule  and  there  seem  to  end  abruptly.  Ju.st  before  a  bile-duct 
thus  ends  or  seems  to  end,  the  cubical  cells  become  much  flatter. 
the  lumen  of  the  tube  however  remaining  narrow ;  and  then  the 
end  of  the  tube  seems  blockc^d  up  witfi  the  hepatic  cells  of  the 
lobule.  To  understand,  however,  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  ending 
we  must  return  to  the  hejwitie  cells. 

§  449.  The  hepatic  cells  tilling  up  the  meshes  of  the  vascular 
network  of  a  lobule  are  relatively  large  (20  to  30;*  in  diameter  in 
man)  polygonal  or  roughly  cubical  cells.  Each  contains  a  relatively 
lat^e  roundefl  nucleus,  and  in  not  a  few  cells  two  nuclei  may  he 
seen.  Each  cell  is  partly  in  contact  with  its  neighbours,  and 
partly  abuts  on  a  blood  ve-ssel ;  for  there  is  probably  not  a  cell  in 
a  lobule  which  is  not  in  touch,  for  some  part  of  its  surface,  with 
one  or  more  blood  vessels.  Where  the  surfaces  of  two  cells  meet 
their  substances  are  in  contact,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  cement 
substance  between  them,  and  the  external  layer  of  cell-substanco, 
though  it  may  at  times  at  all  events  differ  from  the  more  internal 
cell-substance,  ia  not  differentiated  into  a  distinct  membrane  or 
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cuticle.  Where  the  surface  of  a  cell  abuts  on  a  blood  vessel  the 
substance  of  the  cell  is  generally  separated  from  tlie  wall  of  the 
vessel  by  a  lymph-space,  which  is  connectetl  with  the  hepatic 
lymphatic  vessels. 

The  cell-.substance  itself,  as  might  be  expected  from  what  has 
been  already  urged  concerning  the  inetalxili.sm  going  on  in  the 
liver,  presents  appearances  which  differ  very  widely  according  to 
circumstances.  Sometimes  the  cell-substance  appears  dense,  com- 
jmct  and  of  fairly  uniform  texture,  though  more  or  le.ss  granular ; 
the  whole  cell  is  then  of  relatively  small  bulk.  Sometimes  the 
ccll-8ub.stance  appears  large  and  bulky,  owing  to  its  being  largely 
loaded  with  a  sukstance  staining  red-brown  with  iodine,  which  we 
!<hall  study  in  detail  presently,  called  glycogen.  When  such  a 
cell  is  lianiened  and  the  glycogen  di.Hsolvcnl  out,  the  cell-substance 
apjjeai's  to  be  so  completely  riddled  with  vacuoles,  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  shell  surrounding  a  loose  irregular  network  except  im- 
mediately round  the  nucleus,  where  it  is  more  .solid.  But  it  will 
be  best  to  reserve  the  discussion  of  these  changes  in  the  cells  until 
we  have  studied  to  some  extent  the  metabijlic  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  liver.  We  may  a<ld  however  that  very  frequently, 
especially  in  certain  animals,  the  hepatic  cell  is  crowded  with  oil 
globules  of  various  sizes ;  the.se  are  at  times  so  numerous  as  com- 
pletely to  hide  the  nucleus,  which  cannot  be  seen  until  the  fat  has 
been  removed. 

§  450.  Where  the  sides  cjf  two  hepatic  c«lls  are  in  contact, 
carefid  examination  with  high  powers  of  the  microscope  will  often 
reveal,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  .sides, 
a  minute  hole,  a  tenth  or  less  of  the  diameter  of  the  cell,  which 
according  to  .some  observei's  is  lined  with  a  delicate  cuticular 
lining.  This  hole  is  the  section  of  a  minute  canal  passing  between 
the  two  cells  in  the  middle  line  of  their  apfxiscd  surfaces.  A  model 
of  it  might  be  made  on  two  smalt  blocks  of  chalk  by  cutting  a 
narrow  semicircular  groove  down  the  middle  of  one  .side  of  each 
bliwk,  and  then  bringing  these  two  sides  into  accurate  contact. 

We  have  already  said  {§  416)  that  the  blue  colouring  matter, 
sotlium  sulphindigotate,  when  injected  into  the  veins  is  excreted 
by  the  liver  as  well  as  by  the  kidney.  If  the  animal  b<3  killed  at 
an  apj)ropriate  time  after  the  injection  and  the  liver  hai-dencd 
and  prejiared,  sections  of  the  liver  will,  in  successful  specimens, 
reveal  a  close  set  network  of  blue  thin  lines  traversing  the  whole 
of  each  of  the  lobules.  The  meshes  of  the  network  are  of  about 
the  width  of  a  hejiatic  coll;  and  upon  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  the  empty  minute  holes,  just  spoken  of  as  seen  in  the  sections 
of  a  liver  prepared  in  the  onlinary  way,  are  now  fille<l  with  the 
blue  pigment ;  the  minute  canal  of  which  each  hole  is  a  section 
is  a  part  of  a  network  of  minute  canals,  parsing  between  the  cells 
in  various  directions  all  over  the  lobule.  They  may  be  traced  to 
the  edge  of  the  lobule,  and  at  various  points  of  the  margin  the 
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blue  line  between  the  hepatic  cells  will  be  seen  to  be  continuous  ^^ 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  same  blue  material  occupying  the  ^M 
lumen  of  one  of  the  minute  bile-clucts  as  it  abuts  on  the  margin  ^^ 
of  the  lobule.     These  minute  canals  are  therefore  continuous  with 
the  bile-ducts ;  they  are  the  tenninations  of  the  bile-ducts  within 
the  lobules,  and  indeed  not  only  may  they  be  injected  during  life 
with  sodium  suiphindigotate,  but  injection  material  may,  though 
with  difficulty,  be  driven  into  them  backwards  along  the   bile- 
ducts.      They   are   spoken   of   as    bile-capillaries,  or    more    fitly 
bile-cunaliculi. 

We  Sitid  just  now  that  each  hepatic  cell  touched  a  blood  vessel 
by  at  least  one  of  its  surfaces,  we  may  now  add  that  each  hepatic 
cell  has  at  least  one  side,  and  generally  more  than  one  side, 
grooved  to  form  a  bile-canaliculus.  Since  each  side  thus  grooved 
13  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  side  of  a  neighbouring  cell, 
it  cannot  nm  alongside  a  blood  vessel.  Hence  between  a  bile- 
canaliculus  and  a  blood  vessel  some  amount  of  cell-substance  is 
always  interposed.  The  relative  position  of  the  bile-canaliculi  and 
blood  vessels  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  cube  and  converting 
it  into  a  polygon  by  bevelling  down  the  angles  of  the  sides,  leaving 
in  the  first  instance  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  faces  untouched. 
The  blood  vessels  may  then  be  considered  as  running  down  the 
bevelled  edges,  while  bile-canaliculi  run  along  the  middle  lines  of 
the  sides.  Two  such  cubes  placed  end  to  end  might  represent  a 
thin  small  islet  of  cells  in  one  of  the  smaller  shorter  radial  meshes 
of  the  vascular  network ;  and  then  the  angles  of  the  upper  and 
lower  face  of  the  conjoined  cubes  would  have  also  to  be  bevelled 
for  the  cross  bars  of  the  network.  Frequently,  as  we  have  said, 
the  cells  lie  two  abreast  in  a  mesh  of  the  vascular  network ;  then 
of  course  in  the  m(xlel  the  angles  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  would 
not  have  to  be  bevelled  since  no  blood  ve.ssels  run  between  them. 
If  several  such  bevelled  cubes  were  built  up  into  a  model,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  network  of  bile-capillaries  runs  along  the  middle 
of  the  surfaces  between  the  blood  vessels,  forming  nodal  points 
where  cells  are  in  contact  with  each  other  by  their  surfaces,  and 
leaving  some  amount  of  cell-substance  between  the  bile-canaliculus 
and  the  blood  vessels.  This  at  least  may  be  taken  as  the  typical 
arrangement,  when  the  network  of  bile-canaliculi  is  most  complex. 
But  many  cells  have  the  lumen  (jf  a  bile-canaliculus  on  one  side 
only;  and  <x;casionally  a  bile-canaliculus  is  seen  in  section  at  the 
point  of  couvergence  of  three  cells  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary 
alveolus. 

When  a  bile-duct  abuts  on  the  margin  of  a  lobule  the  lumen, 
as  we  have  previously  said,  seems  suddenly  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  tiattened  cells  lining  the  ductule  or  terminal  portion  of  the 
duct  suddenly  change  into  large  hepatic  cells,  marginal  cells  of 
the  lobule,  which  appear  to  be  completely  in  contact  with  each 
other  and  to  block  up  the  ductule.     But  along  the  sides  of  these 
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marginal  cells  as  of  all  tht?  other  cells  of  the  lobule  run  bile- 
canaliculi,  and  these  are  continuous  on  the  one  side  with  the  lumen 
of  the  ductule,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  network  of  the  bile- 
canalicuti  traversing  the  lobule.  lu  the  ductule  itself  the  lumen 
is  single,  cylindrical,  and  of  some  size,  it  suddenly  divides  into 
much  smaller  pa-ssages,  and  the  cells  lining  these  smaller  bninching 
pas.sages  are  no  longer  simply  epithelium  cells  lining  a  duct,  but 
compTe.x  hepatic  cells. 

It  would  appear  then  that  after  all  the  hepatic  cells  are  really 
cells  lining  the  terminal  secreting  portions  of  the  duct,  lining  we 
might  almost  say  the  alveoli,  but  ovring  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
distribution  of  blood  vessels,  so  different  from  that  which  obtains 
in  the  alveoli  of  other  glands,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  modifica- 
tions of  the  hepatic  cells,  due  to  their  being  engaged  in  other 
ftmctiona  than  that  of  secreting  bile,  the  relation  of  the  cells  to 
the  lumina  of  the  alveoli  is  peculiar. 

§  461.  In  the  lower  iminmis  the  structure  of  the  liver  is 
simpler,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  frog's  liver  may  jwrhaps 
assist  towards  the  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  mammalian 
liver.     The  liver  of  the  frog  as  seen  in  a  section  appears  to  be 


Fio.  91.     Section  or  Lnrm  or  Fboo.    (Langley.) 

The  Fignre  shews  the  tubnhir  structure  of  the  liver.  At  (a)  a  tubule  is  seen  in 
transverse,  at  (b)  in  longitudinal  section.     /,  lumen  of  tubule. 

The  liver  was  that  of  a  winter  frog,  and  the  oells  shew  an  inner  zone  of  proteid 
granules  ;  the  outer  zone  was  chiefly  occupied  by  glycogen. 
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made   up   of  a  number   of  tubules,  which    repeatedly  not 
branch  but  also  anastomose  (Fig.  91),  and  among  which  run  the 
capillary  blood  ve.K.sels  uniting  the  branches  of  the  pirtal  with  those 
of  the    hepatic    vein.     There    is    no    very   obvious   division    into  ^^ 
lobules;  indeed  in  a  section  of  small  area  the  tubules  appear  to^| 
run  irregularly ;   nevertheless  they  have  a  definite  arrangement  ^1 
around  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein.     Both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  of  one  of  these  tubule.s  shew  that  it  is   lined 
with  large  wedge-shaped  cells,  leaving  a  very  narrow,  almost  linear 
but  still  distinct  lumen.     Around  the  tubule  is  disposed  a  network 
of  capillaries,  and,  as  in  the  alveolus  of  an   ordinarj'  gland,  the 
blood   vessel  i.s  separated  from  the  lumen  of  the  tubule    by  the 
thicknes.s  of  an  entire  cell.     Each  cell  posse.sses  a  rounded  nucleus 
which  lies  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cell  nearer  to  the  blotjd  vessel 
than  to  the  lumen ;  and  we  may  mention  here,  though   we  shall 
return   to   the   point  later  on,  that  the  cell-substanee  contains  a 
number  of  granules  which   are   .sometimes  scattered  throughout 
the  cell  and  sometimes  aggregated  near  the  lumen.     The  hepatic 
cell  of  the  frog  repeats  in  fact  the  main  characters  of  the  secreting 
cell  of  an  ordinary  gland,  of  a  pancreatic  cell  for  example.     The 
tubules  moreover  when   traced   arc   found   to  end    in   ducts,   the 
(secreting)  hepatic  cells  suddenly  changing  to  cubical  and  then 
to  columnar  (conducting)  cells,  which  in  the  larger  ducts  bear  cilia 
In  other  words,  the  hepatic  tubules  of  the  frog  are  alveoli,  difiiering 
from  the  alveoli   of  an  ordinary  gland,  in  that  they  repeatedly 
anastomose  as  well  as  branch,  and  in   that    the   lumen  is  very 
narrow   and,   since   it   also   branches  and   anastomoses,   forma    a 
network  of  fine  passages. 

From  a  liver  such  as  that  of  the  frog  the  change  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mammalian  liver  is  one  of  degree  only.  The  branching 
and  anastomosing  of  the  tubules  is  still  more  frequent  and  complete 
and  the  lumina  of  the  tubules  still  narrower,  so  much  so  that  each 
cell,  as  it  were,  takes  part  in  sevenil  tubules,  and  the  network  of 
the  lumina  or  bile-canaliculi  is  .so  close  set  that  the  me.shes  are  of 
about  the  same  width  as  the  hepatic  cells.  The  blood  vessels 
moreover  are  more  abundant,  and  by  the  estiiblishment  of  an 
arrangement  whereby  interlobular  (port^il)  veinlets  send  capillaries 
to  converge  radially  to  an  intralobular  (hepatic)  veinlet,  the  hepatic 
substjuice,  insteatl  of  as  in  the  frog  being  distributed  more  or  les.s 
uniformly,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  areas,  the  hepatic 
lobules. 

§  452.  Concerning  the  nerves  of  the  livcjr  we  shall  say  what 
there  is  to  be  saiii  when  we  come  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
nervous  s}'stem  on  the  hepatic  metabolic  processes. 

With  l}-mphaticvS  the  liver  is  well  provided.  Within  the  lobule 
lymph-spaces  exist  between  the  walU  of  the  vascular  network  and 
the  outer  margins  of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  at  the  circumference 
of  the  lobule  these  spaces  open  into  definite  lymphatic  vessels 
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which  run  in  the  connective  tissue  separating  the  lobules  and 
funning  the  beginnings  of  Glisson's  capsule.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  lying  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  find  their  way 
along  the  liganientjj  of  the  liver  to  the  thoracic  lymphatics,  those 
coming  from  the  right  side  ptissing  to  the  right  lymphatic  trunk  ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  lymphatics  pass  out  along  the  portal  canal  and 
fall  into  the  abdominal  thoracic  duct. 

From  the  details  given  above  we  may  infer  that  the  liver  i.s  in 
part  an  ordinary  secreting  gland.  The  hepatic  cells  living  on  the 
blowl  brought  to  them  manufiicture  bile,  which  they  discharge  into 
the  narrow  lumina  of  the  minute  bile-canaliculi,  from  whence  it 
Hows  outside  the  lobule  along  the  more  open  passages  of  the  bile- 
ducts.  But  the  blcMxl  supply  is  not  only  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  demands  of  mere  secretory  work,  but  also  is  peculiar  in  so  far 
that  the  blood  reaches  the  liver  liiden  with  many  of  the  products 
of  digestion.  This  would  load  us  to  infer  that  the  hepatic  cells 
are.  iis  we  have  alreatiy  suggestetl,  also  largely  engaged  in  with- 
dniwing  substances  from  the  portal  blood,  not  for  the  purpijse 
simply  of  forming  bile,  but  in  order  that  other  substances,  or  the 
same  substances  more  or  less  altered,  shoukl  be  jidded  to  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  vein  and  so  distributed  throughout  the  body  for  the 
Ixxly's  use.  And  we  have  experimental  evidence  that  such  a  work 
is  carried  on. 
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§  453.  If  the  liver  of  a  well-fed  animal  be  removed  immedi- 
ately after  death,  rapidly  divided  into  small  piece^s,  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  rubbed  up  and  boiled,  a  decoction  may  be  obtained 
which  after  careful  neutralisation  and  filtration  will  be  tolerably 
free  from  proteid  matter.  Such  a  decoction  is  remarkably  opal- 
escent, milky  in  fact  in  appearance,  much  more  so  than  a 
similar  decoction  ft-om  niu.sclc  or  other  tissue,  and  remains 
opalescent  even  after  repeated  filtration.  Treated  with  irxline,  the 
.solution  turns  a  browni.sh  red,  port-wine  red  colour,  not  unlike 
that  given  by  dextrin  when  iodine  is  added :  the  colour  disap- 
pears on  wanning,  but  reappears  on  cooling  pnjvided  that  not  t<K» 
much  proteid  matter  has  been  left  in  the  solution.  Treated  with 
Fehling's  fluiri  or  other  te."<ts  for  sugar,  the  solution  is  found  to 
contain  a  small  and  vaiiable,  but  only  a  small,  quantity  of  sugai-. 

If  the  solution  be  exposetl,  preferably  in  the  warm,  to  the 
action  of  .saliva  or  of  some  other  nmylol^-tic  ferment,  or  be  boiled 
with  dilute  acid,  the  opalescence  di.sappears;  and  the  now  clear 
transparent  solution  gives  no  longer  the  port-wine  reaction  with 
iodine.  Tested  moreover  with  Fehling's  fluid  or  by  other  means 
it  is  now  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 

If  alcohol  bi!  atlded  to  the  opalescent  solution  until  the  mLxture 
contains  60  p.c.  of  the  alcohol  (previous  concentration  by  evapora- 
tion being  desirable)  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  is  thrown 
dowii.  This  ])recij)itate  may  be  freed  from  adherent  proteids  b^- 
being  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  in  which  it 
is  in.soluble,  or  by  other  means,  and  if  subsequently  treated  with 
ether  to  remove  fatty  impurities,  aud  washed  with  alcohol  may  be 
obtained  in  a  pure  condition.  It  then  appears  as  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  fairly  soluble  in  water,  but  always  giving  rise  to  a  milky 
opalescent  solution  unless  an  excess  of  alkali  be  present,  in  which 
case  the  opalescence  may  be  slight  or  absent. 

The  opalescent  solution  of  this  purified  materia!  gives  a  port- 
wine  rcac'tion  with  iodine,  but  no  reaction  whatever  with  Fehling's 
fluid  or  the  other  sugar  tests.     Treated  with  an  amylolytic  ferment 
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or  boiled  with  dilute  acid,  the  solution,  likt;  the  raw  decoction  of 
liver,  lases  its  opalescence  and  its  port-wine  reaction  with  iodine, 
but  now  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar,  dextrose, 
if  Iwiling  with  acid  hits  been  employed,  maltose  chiefly,  if  an 
amylolytic  feniient  has  been  used.  If  quantitative  determinations 
be  employed  it  will  be  fount!  that  the  amount  of  sugar  obtained 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  white  powder  acted  upon ; 
in  other  words,  the  substance  forming  an  opalescent  solution  is 
converted  into  sugar,  the  solution  of  which  is  clear.  Obviously 
the  substance  is  a  body  allied  to  starch  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
its  elementary  composition,  which  is  found  to  be  C,Hj|,Oj  or  some 
multiple  of  this. 

Hence  this  bwly  is  called  glifcorjen.  And  it  is  obvious  from 
what  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  liver  i>f  a  well-fed  animal 
at  the  moment  of  death  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
glycogen  either  in  a  free  state  or  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
18  set  free  by  subjecting  the  liver  to  the  action  of  boiling  water. 
We  may  add  that  it  occurs  in  the  liver  in  the  hejjatic  cells,  for 
the  reaction  uf  a  port-wine  colour  given  under  certain  conditions 
by  the  hepatic  cells,  §  449,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  glycogen  in 
them. 

§  464.  If  the  liver,  instead  of  being  treated  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  the  animal,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  body 
of  the  doiui  animal  for  several  hours,  especially  in  a  warm  place, 
before  a  decoction  is  made  of  it,  the  decoction  will  be  found 
to  have  little  or  no  of»ale»cence,  to  bo  quite  or  nearly  quite 
clear,  to  give  little  or  no  port-wine  reaction  with  itxline,  but 
to  contain  a  very  considerable  i|uantity  of  sugar.'  As  we  said 
ab*jve,  the  decoction  even  of  a  liver  taken  immediately  after  death 
generally  contivins  some  little  sugar,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
liver  appears  us  a  rule  to  increase  steadily  after  death,  the  amount 
of  glycogen  diminishing  at  the  same  time.  The  nipidity  of  the 
diminution  of  glycogen  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  sugar  vary  umch 
under  various  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  decrease  of  the  one 
and  the  increa.se  of  the  other  are  not  always  strictly  proportional ; 
and  indeed  .some  observers  have  insisted  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  two  processes.  Nevertheless,  the  broad  fact  remains 
that  if  the  liver  of  the  same  well-fed  animal  be  divided  into  two 
halves,  as  soon  as  po-ssible  after  death,  and  one  half  thrown  into 
Ixjiling  water  immediately,  while  the  other  half  is  left,  exjMjsetl 
to  some  little  warmth  for  several,  say  24  hours,  the  decoction  of 
the  first  half  will  contain  much  glycogen  and  little  sugar,  while 
that  of  the  second  half  will  contain  little  glycogen  and  much 
sugar ;  and  this  fact  may  be  taken,  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
to  shew  that  the  glycogen  present  in  the  liver  at  the  moment 
of  death  is  gradually  after  death  by  some  action  or  other  con- 
verted into  sugar. 

The  action  is  that  of  some  agency  whose  activity  is  destroyed 
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hj  the  temperature  of  boiling  water:  hence  the  directions  re*| 
peatedly  given  above  to  throw  the  liver  into  boiling  water. 
natorally  suggests  the  presence  in  the  liver  of  an  amyloljrtie 
ferment.  But,  not  only  have  attempts  to  isolate  fiom  the  fiver  aa 
amylolytic  ferment  failed,  in  the  hands  of  most  observers  at  least, 
but  the  exact  nature  of  the  sugar  which  appears  shews  that  the 
change  is  not  effected  by  an  ordinary  amyloij-tic  ferment.  In  the 
case  of  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal 
juice,  and  indeed  of  all  other  amylolytic  animal  fluids,  the  sagar 
into  which  starch  or  glycogen  is  converted  is  maltose.  Now  the 
sugar  which  appears  in  the  liver  after  death  is  dextrose,  identicaL 
as  far  at  least  as  can  at  present  be  made  out,  with  ordinarv 
dextrose.  We  are  led  therefore  to  infer  that  the  change  of 
glycogen  into  sugar  which  appears  to  go  on  after  death  is  carried 
out  by  some  action  of  the  liver,  probably  of  the  hepatic  cell  itself, 
which  is  done  away  with  by  a  temperature  of  100°  C.,  but  which  is 
not  the  action  of  a  ferment  capable  of  being  i.solated. 

§  466.  We  have  u.ied  above  the  phrase  '  well-fed '  animal 
becaii.se  the  amount  of  glycogen  present  in  the  liver  of  an  animal 
at  any  one  time  is  very  variable,  and  especially  dependent  on  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  food  previously  taken.  When  all  food  is 
withheld  from  an  animal,  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  diminishes, 
rapidly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  afterwards.  Even  after  some 
days'  starvation  a  small  quantity  is  frequently  still  found  ;  but  in 
rabbits,  at  all  events,  the  whole  may  eventually  disappear. 

If  an  animal,  after  having  been  starved  until  its  liver  may 
be  assumed  to  be  free  or  almost  free  from  glycogen,  be  fed  on 
a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates  or  on  one  consisting  exclusively  of 
carbohydrates,  the  Uver  will  in  a  short  time  be  found  to  contain 
a  very  large  quantity  of  glycogen.  Obviously  the  presence  of 
carbohydrates  in  food  leads  to  an  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver;  and  this  is  true  both  of  starch  and  of  dextrin  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  sugar,  cane,  grape  and  milk  sugar.  The 
effect  may  be  quite  a  rapid  one,  for  glycogen  has  been  found 
in  the  liver  in  considerable  quantity  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  intnxluction  of  sugar  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  starving 
animal. 

If  an  animal,  similarly  .starved,  be  fed  on  an  exclu.sively  meat 
diet  a  certain  amount  of  glycogen  is  found  in  the  liver.  This 
appears  to  be  especially  the  case  with  dogs  (probably  with  other 
carnivorous  animals  also) ;  and  in  earlier  works  on  the  subject  the 
constant  presence  of  glycogen  in  the  livers  of  dogs  fed  on  meat 
was  regarded  as  an  important  indication  of  the  formation  within 
the  body  of  non-nitrogenous  from  nitrogenous  material.  But  in 
the  first  place,  the  quantity  of  glycogen  thus  stored  up  in  the  liver 
as  the  result  of  a  meat  diet,  is  much  less  than  that  which  follows 
upon  a  carbohydrate  diet ;  and  in  the  second  jilace,  ordinary  meat, 
especiall}'   horse-flesh    on   which   dogs   in    such   experiments  are 
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UMUixlly  fed,  contains  in  itself  (§  62)  a  certain  amomit  either  of 
glycogen  or  some  form  of  sugar.  Moreover  when  animals  are  fed 
not  on  meat  but  on  purified  proteid,  such  as  fibrin,  casein  or 
albumin,  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  becomes  still 
Bmailer,  though  accortling  to  most  observei-s  remaining  greater 
than  during  starvation.  We  may  infer  therefore  that  part  of  the 
gh'cogen  which  appears  in  the  liver  after  a  meat  diet  is  really 
due  to  carbohydrate  materials  present  in  the  meat.  Part,  however, 
would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  actual  proteid  food ;  and  we 
have  similar  evidence  that  gelatin  taken  as  fixxi  leads  to  the 
fomiation  of  some  glycogen  in  the  liver.  But  in  this  respect 
these  nitrogenous  substances  fall  far  short  of  carbohydrate 
material. 

With  regard  to  fats,  all  observers  are  agreed  that  these  lead  to 
no  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver ;  an  animal  fed  on  an 
exclusively  fatty  diet  has  no  more  glycogen  iji  its  liver  than  a 
starving  animal. 

Hence  of  the  three  great  cla.sses  of  food-stuffs,  the  carbohydrates 
stand  out  prominently  as  the  substances  which  taken  as  food  lead 
to  an  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  We  may  remsu'k 
that  the  greatest  accumulation  of  glycogen  is  effected  not  by  a 
pure  carbfjhydrate  diet,  but  by  a  mixed  diet  rich  in  ciirbohydrates. 
A  quantity  of  carbohydrate  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
proteid  gives  rise  to  a  larger  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  than 
the  same  quantity  of  carb<jhydratc  given  by  itself;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  fjresence  of  an  appiopriatc  quantity  of  fat  stilt  further 
assists  the  accumulation.  But  this  result  probably  depends,  in 
jiart  at  least,  on  the  fact  that,  though  differences  may  be  met  with 
in  different  animals,  a  mixture  of  the  several  classes  of  food-stuffs 
is  more  readily  digested,  resulting  in  more  nutritive  material  being 
thrown  upon  the  blood,  than  is  a  meal  consisting  exclusively  of 
one  kind  of  food-stuff  alone. 

So  far  jvs  we  know  at  present  the  glycogen  which  thus  appears 
in  the  liver  as  the  result  of  feeding  either  with  any  of  the  various 
forms  of  carbohydrates,  or  with  proteids,  cir  vrith  other  substances, 
is  of  the  same  kind  and  presents  the  same  characters  ;  at  least  we 
have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  8toring-up  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  also  influenced  by 
other  circumstances  than  the  taking  of  food.  For  instance  in  the 
frog  an  increase  of  glycogen  takes  place  during  the  winter  mouths. 
In  the  summer  months  the  liver  of  a  frog  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain very  little  glycogen.  Fig.  92  B,  unless  the  animal  has  been 
unusually  well  fed ;  whereas  a  liver  examined  in  mid  winter. 
Fig,  92  A,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity,  even 
though  no  food  has  been  taken  for  months.  In  such  a  case  the 
material  for  the  formation  of  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  must  have 
been  furnished  by  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  frog,  and  could 
not,  as  may  be  the  case  when  a  meal  leads  immediately  to  au 
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increase  of  glycogen,  be  supplied  directly  from  the  food.     It  seems 
AS  if  in  the  summer  the  frtjg  lives  up  to  its  capital  of   hepatic 
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Fio.  93.    Tbbee  phases  of  tbe  Hepatic  Ceu,s  uf  the  Froo.    (Langley.) 

A.  Cells  rich  in  glycogen.  Taken  from  a  frog  during  winter.  The  cells  are 
large,  and  protcid  granules  arc  massed  round  the  lumen,  the  homogeneous  outer 
zones  of  the  cells  being  largely  composed  of  glycogen  which  was  present  in  con- 
siderable abundance.  The  outer  zones  contained  numerous  fat  globules,  shewn  as 
dark  dots ;  but  as  stated  in  the  text  these  fat  globules  vary  much. 

B.  Cells  poor  in  glycogen.  Taken  from  a  winter  frog  which  had  been  kept  at 
33°  C.  for  10  days.  The  cells  contain  very  little  glycogen  and  the  proteid  granules 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  cell.  In  a  summer  frog  well  fed  on  proteids  the  cella 
would  present  a  very  similar  appearance. 

C.  Starved  cells.  Taken  from  a  summer  frog  after  a  long  fast.  The  cells  are 
small  and  almost  free  from  glycogen.  The  proteid  grannies  are  dispersed  througboat 
the  cell. 

AH  the  specimens  were  hardened  in  1  p.c.  osmic  acid,  and  are  drawn  to  the  same 
or  nearly  to  the  same  scale. 

glycogen,  spending  it  as  fcust  almost  as  it  is  made,  but  that  during 
the  winter  a  quantity  is  fiinded  to  provide  for  the  demands  of 
late  winter  and  early  spring. 

This  winter  storage  of  nepatic  glycogen  in  the  frog  seems 
closely  dependent  on  temperature.  If  a  winter  frog,  whose  liver 
is  presumably  more  or  less  loaded  with  glycogen,  be  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  temperature  of  20'  or  a  little  higher,  the  liver  will 
afterwards  be  found  to  contain  little  or  no  glycogen,  Fig.  92  B  ; 
and  converecly  if  a  summer  frog  be  exposed  to  untimely  cold, 
glycogen,  though  not  in  any  great  quantity,  begins  to  be  stored  up 
in  the  liver. 


lAV.  IV.]    METABOLIC  PROCESSES  OF  THE  BODY. 

§  456.  Bef'nre  we  attempt  to  dwcu.sH  further  how  food  mnl 
othor  circumstances  thus  affect  the  glycogen  in  the  liver,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  take  up  the  uiatter  which  we  left  on  one  side  in 
§  449,  viz.  the  con.sideration  of  the  histological  changes  occurring 
in  the  hepatic  cells,  under  various  condition.^.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  begin  with  the  cells  of  the  more  distinctly  tubular  gland  of  the 

In  a  frog  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  special  treat- 
ment the  cell-substtmce  of  the  hepatic  cell  (cf.  Fig.  92  A)  will 
generally  be  found  to  contain  lodged  in  itself  three  kinds  of 
material,  the  presence  of  which,  if  not  directly  recognisable  in 
the  fre.>4h  coll,  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  various  reagents. 
In  the  first  place,  oil  globules  of  variable  size  and  in  variable 
amount  are  scattered  throughout  the  cell ;  sometimes,  as  we  have 
already  said,  these  are  extremely  abundant ;  but  there  is  other- 
wise nothing  very  special  about  these  fat  globules  in  the  hepatic 
cell  to  demanrl  any  discussion  concerning  them  apart  from  the 
general  discussion  on  the  formation  of  fat,  into  which  we  shall 
enter  later  on. 

In  the  .second  place,  a  number  of  small  discrete  granules  may 
be  seen  lodged  in  the  cell -substance.  These  appear  to  be  of  a 
proteid  nature  and  are  generally  most  abundant  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cell  near  the  lumen  of  the  bile  passage,  The  presence  of 
these  granules  is  closely  dependent  on  the  activity  of  the  digestive 
processes.  They  diminish  when  digestion  is  going  on  and  accu- 
mulate again  afterwards.  Putting  aside  certain  details  we  may 
say  that  these  granules  behave  very  much  like  the  granules  in  an 
albuminous  salivary  cell,  a  pancreatic  cell  or  a  chief  gastric  cell ; 
and  we  may  probably  safely  conclude  that  they,  like  the  granules 
in  these  cells,  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
secretion ;  that  is,  in  their  case,  bile. 

In  the  third  place,  the  cell  contains  more  especially  in  its 
outer  parts  nearer  the  blood  ves.sel,  away  from  the  lumen  of  the 
bile  pas.sage,  a  variable  quantity  of  matenal  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  cell-substance  in  being  hyaline  and  refractive  and  hence 
glassy  looking,  and  in  .staining  port-wine  red  with  iodine  instead 
of  bpjwnish  yellow  as  does  onfinary  cell-substance.  This  material 
is,  though  with  some  little  difficulty,  soluble  in  water,  and  by  this 
means  may  be  di.ssolved  out  from  the  cell.  When  this  is  done  the 
places  which  it  occupied  appear  as  vacuoles  or  gaps  of  various 
.sizes  limited  by  bars  of  the  cell-substance,  which  thus  takes  on 
the  form  of  a  network,  the  me.shes  of  which  are  wider  and  rucire 
conspicuous  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cell,  in  which  the  hyaline 
material  was  previously  most  abundant.  In  the  inner  part  of  the 
cell  where  the  hyaline  material  was  scanty  the  cell-substance  is 
more  dense,  and  even  in  the  outer  part  a  shell  of  more  dense, 
less  reticulate  cell-substance  affords  a  definite  outline  to  the  cell. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  hyaline  material  is  either  actual 
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glycogen  such  as  may  be  extracted  front  the  liver,  or,  as  S€ 


robable 


more  protmble  irom  its  aericient  solubihty,  glycogen  in  some 
or  less  Icwse  coinbimition  with  some  other  hotly,  a  coinbiuatioB 


1 

ills 
enot 


however,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  iotline  reaction  makes  it«£ 
felt. 

§  457.     The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  general  description 
cull  iu  an  oi-dinary  condition.     The  question  now  comes  before  tw, 
What  changes  are  brought  about  by  various  foods  or  by  the  absence 
of  fiwd  ? 

If  a  frog  be  largely  fed  on  a  diet  containing  large  quantities 
carbohydrate-t,  the  Hver  will  be  found  rich  in  glycogen  and  * 
cells  will  pr&sent  the  following  characters.  The  cell  is  relati 
large  (cf  Fig.  92  a)  and  a.s  it  were  .swollen ;  the  cell-substance 
largely  occupied  by  the  hyaline  material  just  spoken  of,  especially 
in  its  outer  parts,  ao  that  in  sections  prepared  and  mounted  in  the 
ordinaiy  way  in  which  the  glycogen  ha.H  been  dissolved  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  cell  consists  of  a  loose  open  network  of  ban 
of  stained  cell-substance,  with  wide  meshes ;  a  certain  quantity  "f 
more  solid,  generally  granular  looking  cell-substance  occupies  the 
part  of  the  cell  nearest  the  lumen,  and  a  thin  .shell  of  cell-substance 
forms  an  envelope  for  the  rest  of  the  cell.  The  nucleus  is  larg« 
and  distinct,  but,  though  changes  in  the  nucleus  accouipan>iiig 
changes  in  the  cell-substance  have  been  described,  the  features 
of  the  nucleus  need  not  detain  us  now.  When  such  a  cell  is 
seen  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state,  the  hyaline  refractive  matoB 
(which  we  nee<i  hardly  say  gives  a  marked  reaction  with  iodlf 
often  hides  the  nucleus  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cell-subst  ' 
proper. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  frog  be  fed  on  a  proteid  diet  free 
carbohydrates,  fi>r  instance  on  fibrin,  the  liver  contains  little  orj 
glycogen,  and  the  hepatic  cells  are  not  only  much  snuiller 
present  an  appearance  very  different  from  the  above  (cf  Fig.  921 
Little  or  nu  hyiiline  material  is  visible,  the  cells  give  little  orJ 
port-wine  reaction  with  iodine,  but  only  the  usual  bi-own 
proteid  reaction,  and  in  .specimens  prepared  and  mountcfl  in 
ordinary  way  the  cell-substance  appeai-s  densely  granular  throu 
out. 

Lastly,  if  the  frog  be  starved,  and  if  to  the  effects  of  starvatl 
there  be  added  those  of  exposure  to  a  high  temperati 
which  as  we  have  seen  the  hepatic  cells  are  m'»vV".ll 
liver  is  found  to  be  free  from  glycogen,  and  '  " 
extremely  small  (cf.  Fig.  92  c),  only  half    "* 
those  of  the  well-fed  frtjg,  but  otherwi.se 
frog  fell  on  proteid  material. 

§  458.     In  the  mammal  changes  ii 
to  those  ju.st  described  as  occiirrmg  i 
observed.    When  the  animal  is  fed  on  > 
and  when  therefore  as  we  have  seen  th 
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>'iu.  Ud.  hECTiuN  or  Mau- 
UALiAN  Liter  rich  in  oltco- 
OEN.     (Langley.) 

Osmic  acid  sipecimen,  gly- 
cogen not  dissolved  out. 


the  hepatic  cells  (Fig.  93)  are  large  (so  large  that  they  have  by 
some  authors  been  described  as  compressing  the  lobular  capillaries) 
and  lojvded  with  the  same  refractive  hyaline  tnatorial  staining 
port-wine  red  with  iodine.  When  this 
material  is  dissolved  out  a  coarse  open 
network  of  cell-substance  is  displayed. 
The  must  marked  piiiut  of  difference  be- 
tween the  mammalian  and  frog's  hepatic 
cell  under  these  conditions  is  that  in  the 
fanner,  the  hyaline,  glycogenic  substance 
is  gathered  at  first  centrally  round  the 
nucleus  (not  more  on  the  fiuter  side  as  is 
the  case  in  the  frog)  and  sj>reads  from 
the  centre  towards  the  peripherj',  always 
leaving  on  the  extreme  outside  a  sonu-- 
what  thick  shell  of  cell-substance,  which 
in  hardened  and  prepared  specimens  rnay 
strikingly  simulate  a  thickenetl  cell-wall. 
We  may  add  that  in  an  animal  thus  fed 
the  whole  liver  is  very  large  and  as  it  were  swollen  ;  it  is  also  soft 
and  tears  easily. 

In  an  animal  fed  on  proteids  alone,  for  instance  on  fibrin, 
the  liver  frequently  contains  .some  glycogen  and  the  hepatic  cells 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  hyaline  glycogenic  material.  As  in  the 
corresponfling  cjise  in  the  frog,  the  cells  are  comjianitively  small, 
and  the  cell-substance  appears  finely  and  uniformly  granular. 

In  a  starved  mammal,  the  liver  is  small,  dense  to  the  touch 
and  tough ;  it  contains  a  trace  only  of 
glycogen  or  none  at  all :  the  cells  (Fig. 
94)  are  small,  as  it  were  shnmken,  and 
the  cell-substance,  which  gives  no  port- 
wine  reaction,  or  a  mere  trace  only,  with 
iodine,  is  still  more  finely  granular. 

§  459.  The  microscopic  ai)pearances 
just  de-scribed  shew,  and  intleed  general 
considerations  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  processes  taking  place 
in  a  hepatic  cell  are  verj-  complex.  In 
the  first  place  the  constituents  of  bile 
are  being  forme<l  and  discharged  into 
the  bile  passjiges  after  the  fashion  of 
an  ordinary  secreting  gland.  In  the 
second  place,  a  formation  of  glycogen  is 
also  taking  pljice,  and  we  shall  have 
presently  to  consider  briefly  the  rclatic^ns  of  the  one  process  to 
the  other.  In  the  third  place,  as  is  especially  indicated  by  the 
somewhat  peculiar  effects  on  the  hepatic  cell  of  food  exclusively 
proteid  in  nature,  other  processes,  analogous  perhaps  to  the  form- 


Fio.  94.    Section  or  M«m- 

1LU.uk       LiVKll.        CONTAIXINQ 
LITn.K        OB        so        ilLYCOUKK. 

(Langley.) 

OBmio  acid  gpecimeu.  The 
granalea  are  not  well  pre- 
served in  Bome  of  the  cells. 
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ation  of  glycogen  but  not  resulting  in  the  storage  of  any  carbo- 
hydrate material  and  dealing  possibly  vrith  proteid  substances,  also 
take  place.  Hence  the  exact  interpretation  of  all  the  changes 
which  may  be  observed  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 

Leaving  the  processes  of  the  first  and  third  kind  whollv  oo 
one  side  for  the  present,  and  confining  our  attention  entirely  to 
the  glycogen,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hepatic  cell  manufactures  the 
glycogen  in  some  way  or  other,  and  lodges  it  in  its  own  substance 
for  the  time  very  much  in  the  way  that  a  secreting  cell  manu- 
factures and  lodges  in  itself  for  a  time  material  for  the  secretion 
which  it  is  about  to  pour  forth.  There  is  this  difference,  that  in 
the  one  case  the  material  of  the  secretion,  after  undergoing  as  we 
have  seen  more  or  less  change,  is  cast  out  into  the  lumen  of  the 
alveolus,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the  glycogen,  which  must 
undergo  change  since  it  may  be  made  to  disappear  rapidly  from 
the  hepatic  cell,  is  not  when  changed  cast  out  into  the  bile 
passages;  it  must  therefore  be  sent  back  again  to  the  blood  or 
lymph. 

§  460.  We  say  "  manufactures  the  glycogen  in  some  way  or 
other,"  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  what  we  know  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  several  steps  of  this  manufacture. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  presence  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver  is  especially  favoured  by  a  carbohydrate  diet ;  and  in  our 
studies  on  digestion  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  a  very 
large  part  at  all  events  of  the  carbohydrate  material  of  a  meal  is 
absorbed  as  sugar  by  the  capillaries  of  the  intestine  and  carried 
as  sugar  to  the  liver  in  the  portal  blood.  Hence,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  glycogen  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  liver  after  an  amylaceous  meal  arLnes  from  a  airect 
conversion  of  the  sugar  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  the 
sugar  becoming  through  some  action  of  the  hepatic  eel  I -substance 
dehydrated  into  glycogen,  or  animal  starch  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  process  being  a  reverse  of  that  by  which  in  the  alimentary 
canal  starch  is  hydrated  into  sugar  through  the  action  of  the 
salivary  and  pancreatic  fenuents.  Vegetable  cells  can  undoubtedly 
convert  both  starch  into  sugar  and  sugar  into  starch ;  and  there 
are  no  d  priori  arguments  or  p)8itive  facts  which  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  activity  of  aniinal  living  substance  cannot 
accompli.sh  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  of  thest;  changes.  We 
are  quite  ignorant  it  is  true  of  the  exact  way  in  which  either  the 
hydration  or  the  dehydmtion  is  effected  by  living  .substance;  but 
we  are  e()nally  ignorant  of  the  exact  way  in  which  an  amylolytic 
ferment  effects  the  hydration  of  starch  into  sugar,  which  it  carries 
out  with  so  much  apparent  ease.  It  is  not  a  great  assumption  to 
suppose  that  the  continually  changing  living  substance,  which  in 
it*>  changes  is  continually  giving  out  energy,  has  the  power  of 
acting  on  molecules  of  starch  or  of  sugar  in  contact  with,  or  even 
only  near  to  itself,  and  so  of  hydrating  starch  into  the  sugar  or  of 
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di-hydrating  sugar  into  staivh.  The  latter  process  may  be  a  more 
diffituilt  cue  than  the  former,  but  not  one  beyond  the  jjower  of  the 
living  substance.  We  may  fairly  supp.>se  that  a  quantity  of  sugar 
in  solution  pre.sent  in  a  vacuole,  for  instance,  of  the  hepatic  cell- 
substance  can  be,  by  some  action  t)f  the  cell -substance,  converted 
into  glycogen  in  a  solid  form,  Hiling  up  the  vacuole.  Again,  a.s  we 
havi-  incicientjilly  mentioned,  sugar  iniected  into  the  jugular  vein 
reiwlily  gives  rise  to  sugar  in  the  unne  ;  but  a  very  considerable 
quantity  can  be  slowly  injected  into  the  portal  vein  without  any 
appearing  in  the  urine.  This  suggests  the  idea  that  the  liver,  so 
to  .speak,  ciitches  the  sugar  as  it  is  passing  through  the  hepatic 
eai)itlaries  and  at  once  dehydrates  it  into  glycogen. 

Similar  considerations  may  also  be  applied  to  the  case  men- 
tioned above  of  the  appearance  of  glycogen  in  the  he}>iitic  cells  of 
winter  (fasting)  frogs.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  .sugar  makes 
its  appearance  Jis  a  product  of  the  metabolism  of  various  tissues. 
The  sugar  thus  arising  finding  its  way  into  blootl  may  be  made 
use  of  at  once  t^isevvhere,  converted  speedily  for  instance  into 
carbonic  acid  and  so  got  rid  of  But  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  for  instance  when  the  activities  of 
the  animal  were  les.sene(l  by  a  low  temperature,  it  was  not  so  ma<le 
use  of  and  remainetl  in  the  blotxl.  If  so  it  would  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation  be  cairied  to  the  liver,  anrl  might  bo  at  once  taken 
up  by  the  hepatic  cells  and  converted  into  glycogen;  and  these 
might  be  .so  active  that  the  blood  was  never  at  any  time  allowed 
to  remain  loadefl  with  sugar  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  a  loss 
through  the  urine. 

§  461.  Upon  such  a  view,  the  carbohydrate  taken  as  food 
w<udd  be  convei'ted  int4i  glycogen  by  the  agency  of  the  hepatic 
cell,  without  at  any  time  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  living 
substance  of  the  cell.  Such  a  view  may  be  the  true  one ;  but  it 
is  ojKTi  for  us  to  Imik  at  the  matter  in  another  light.  We  ma}' 
push  still  further  the  analogy  between  the  glycogen  of  the  hepatic 
cell  and  the  material  with  which  a  secreting  cell  is  loaded.  In 
dealing  mth  secretion  we  .saw  rea.sons  for  regarding  such  a  body  as 
mucin  to  be  a  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the  cell-sub.stance 
of  the  mucous  cell ;  and  we  may  similarly  reganl  glycogen,  or 
sugai"  readily  convertible  into  glycogen,  or  at  least  some  or  other 
carbohydrate  material,  as  a  normal  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
hepatic  cell.  We  may  thus  conceive  of  the  hepatic  cells  a-s  being 
continually  engaged  in  giving  rise  to  carbohydrate  material  in  the 
form  either  of  sugar  or  of  some  other  body ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  under  certain  ctrcumsUvnces,  as  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
footl,  the  enrbohydrate  material  thus  formed  is  at  once  discharged 
into  the  blixxi  of  the  hepatic  vein  for  the  general  use  of  the  body, 
but  that  under  other  circumstances,  as  when  an  amylaceous  meal 
has  been  taken,  the  immediate  wants  of  the  economy  being 
covered    by   the    carbohydrates   of    the   meal,   the   carbohydrate 
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products  of  the  hepatic  metabolism  are  stored  up  as  glycogen. 
Under  such  a  view  the  sugar  of  the  meal  is  used  up  somewhere 
in  the  body,  and  the  glycogen  to  the  storage  of  which  in  the 
liver  it  gives  rise  comes  direct  from  the  hepatic  substance.  And 
a  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  storing-up  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  under  such  circumstances  as  those  of  the  winter  frog 
previously  mentioned. 

We  do  not  possess  at  present  experimental  or  other  evidence 
of  so  clear  a  kind  as  to  enable  us  to  decide  dogmatically  between 
these  two  views ;  we  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to  general 
indications.  We  have  seen  that  proteid  foori,  thf>ugh  in  this  respect 
falling  far  below  carbohydrate  food,  does  or  may  give  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver;  and  gelatin  seems  to  have 
the  same  effect. 

In  such  c.Tses  of  coui'se  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  must  be  formed 
in  some  way  other  than  by  the  simple  dehydration  of  sugar  coining 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  Now  we  have  evidence  in  various  ways 
that  proteid  material  taken  as  foofl  may,  through  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  bfxly,  give  rise  to  sugar.  As  we  shall 
explain  in  more  detail  later  on,  proteid  material  on  its  way  to 
become  urea,  in  the  form  of  which  substance  the  whole  of  its 
nitrogen,  broadly  speaking,  is  discharged  from  the  body,  throws  oflf 
from  itself  some  constituent  (or  constituents)  rich  in  carbon ; 
the  proteid  contains  far  more  carbon  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen 
than  does  urea.  We  shall  further  see  reasons  for  thinking  that 
this  carbon-holding  product  if  it  be  not  immediately  oxidized  may 
be  retJiine<l  within  the  body  in  the  form  of  fat;  but  we  have  also 
evidence  that  it  may  take  on  the  form  of  sugar.  For  instance  in 
certain  cases  of  the  disease  diabetes,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently  and  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  blood 
of  an  abnonnatly  large  amount  of  sugar,  sugar  cimtinues  to  be 
formerl  in  the  b'xly  and  to  be  discharged  in  the  urine  in  very 
considerable  (juantities,  even  when  the  diet  is  restricted  to  proteids 
and  fat.s  or  even  to  proteids  alone, all  carbohydrattw  being  excluded; 
in  such  cases  the  sugar  must  be  derived  from  proteid  material. 
Further,  in  such  cases  a  certain  proportion  may  be  observed  to 
be  maintained  between  the  amount  of  sugiir  discharge*!  by  tho 
urine  and  the  amount  of  urea  present  in  the  same  urine,  indicating 
that,  as  we  said  above,  the  proteid  material  is  somewhere  in  the 
body  split  up  into  urea  (or  its  antecedent)  and  into  sugar.  And 
there  are  other  facts  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 

Now  we  may  suppose  that  such  a  splitting  up  of  proteid 
material  takes  place  in  the  liver  under  ordinary  circumstances 
as  part  of  the  normal  metabolism  of  the  hepatic  cell,  the  sugar  so 
fonned  being,  according  to  the  deniiinds  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  either 
discharged  from  the  liver  as  sugar  or  stored  up  in  the  substance  of 
the  hepatic  cells  as  glycogen,  and  on  this  we  may  base  an  argument 
tending  to  decide  whether  the  glycogen  which  is  formed  in  the 
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liver  as  the  result  of  carbohydnite  JViod,  arises  by  simple  dehydra- 
tion of  the  sugar  brought  by  the  ptjrtat  blot>d,  or  through  a  more 
complex  metaboli.'im  of  the  hepatic  cell,  involving  the  spotting  up 
of  some  of  the  proteid  constituents  of  the  cell-suh.«tance.  If  the 
latter  be  the  method  employed  the  deposition  of  glycogen  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  con-esponding  formation  (and  discharge)  of  urea ; 
with  the  former  uiethwi  this  need  not  occur.  Various  observations 
have  shewn  that  in  this  respect  tlie  dififerent  carlnihydrates  and 
especially  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  though  they  may  all  give 
rise  to  glycogen,  and  a  glycogen  appirently  identical  in  its 
characters  in  all  cases,  do  not  behave  in  the  same  way.  For 
instance  when  dextrose  is  given  to  an  animal  which  has  been 
starved  until  it^s  liver  is  presumably  free  from  glycogen,  the  amount 
of  glycogen  which  is  found  in  the  liver  within  a  few  hours  is  much 
too  great  to  be  siccounted  for  by  the  proteid  metabolism  taking  place 
during  the  same  time  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  urea  discharged; 
we  infer  that  the  glycogen  has  arisen  (in  part  at  least)  by  direct 
dehydration  of  the  dextrose.  When  on  the  other  hand  galactose 
(a  derivative  of  milk  .'^ugar)  is  similarly  given,  the  glycogen  i.s  no 
greater  in  amount  than  could  have  been  supplied  by  proteid 
metabolism.  We  may  concluile  theu,  that  in  the  case  of  some 
carbohydrates  taken  as  food,  the  resulting  glycogen  may  arise  by 
simple  dehydration,  but  that  in  the  case  of  some  other  carbo- 
hydrates it  may,  and  in  the  case  of  proteid  food  must,  arise  through 
the  more  complex  proteid  metabolism. 

There  is  another  consideration  moreover  which  must  be  kept 
in  view.  Even  granted  that  glycogen  arises  from  proteid  metabo- 
lism, we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  proteid  metabo- 
lism giving  rise  to  sugar  and  so  learling  to  a  storage  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  neces-siirily  takes  place  in  the  hepatic  cells.  We  may 
suppose,  and  indeed  have  reason  to  think  that  it  may  take  place  in 
other  tissues,  in  muscle  for  instance,  and  that  the  sugar  so  formed 
in  the  muscle,  being  carried  through  the  blood  streatn  to  the  liver 
is  there  converted  into  glycogen.  It  is  at  least  probable  that, 
in  some  cases  of  diabetes,  the  sugar  is  produced  in  the  muscles  or 
iu  tissues  other  than  the  liver,  and  further  that  the  sugiirso  formed 
may  be  temporarily  stored  up  as  glycogen  in  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

So  that  on  the  whole  the  evidence  seems  to  preponderate 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  some  and  jjerhaps  much  of  the  glycogen 
in  the  Hver  comes  from  the  direct  dehydration  of  sugar.  And  we 
may  to  a  certain  extent  combine  the  two  views  which  we  are 
discu.ssing  in  the  following  manner. 

It  may  be  that  the  normal  mctaboiisrn  of  the  hepatic  cell  does 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  carbohydrate  material ;  but  if  so  the 
probability  is  that  the  exact  form  in  which  that  carbohydrate 
appe-ars  in  the  first  instance  in  the  laboratory  of  the  cell  is  not 
that  of  glycogen  but  of  sugar  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  that  the 
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convei-sion  into  glycogen  is  a  subsidiary  act  for  the  purpose  ol 

,'  retaining  the  ciirbohydrate  material  in  the  grasp  of  the  cell.      Il 

'  this  be  the  case,  then  until  it  hius  been  shewn  that  there  is  some- 

/  thing  peculiar  about  the  sugar  thus  produced  by  the  cell  itself,  by 

I  virtue  of  which  it  alone  can  be  converted  by  the  cell  into  glycogen, 

■,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  cell  might  also  conveit  into  glycogen 

sugar  passing  into  the  interstices  of  the  cell-substance  from   the 

blocMl  capillaries,  whether  that  sugar  come  directly  from  the  food  or 

be  a  product  of  the  metabolism  of  muscular  or  some  other  tissue. 

§  462.  We  may  now  turn  to  another  question,  the  answer  of 
which  is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  one  which  we  have  just 
discussed.  What  is  the  use  and  purpase  of  this  hepatic  glycogen  f 
What  ultimately  becomes  of  the  glycogen  thus  for  a  while  stored 
up  in  the  liver  ? 

One  view  which  has  been  put  forward  is  as  follows.  We  have 
evidence,  as  we  shall  presently  learn,  that  a  gi-eat  deal  of  the  fat 
of  the  body  is  not  taken  as  such  in  the  food,  but  is  constructed 
anew  in  the  body  out  of  other  substances.  Both  carbohydrates 
and  proteids,  taken  in  excess  or  under  certain  circumstances,  lead 
to  an  accumulation  of  fat;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
carbohydrates  on  the  one  hand  and  the  carbon-holding  portions  of 
various  proteids  on  the  other,  may  by  some  process  or  other  be 
converted  into  fat.  And  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  glycogen 
in  the  liver  is  a  phase  of  a  constnictive  fatty  metabolism,  that  it  is 
material  on  its  way  to  become  fat. 

The  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is  very  scanty  ;  it 
is  almost  limited  to  the  facts  that  fat,  sometimes  in  vei-y  large 
quantity,  is  found  in  the  hepatic  cells,  that  while  fat  itself  takeu 
as  food  leads  to  no  increase  in  the  hepatic  glycogen,  carbohydrates, 
which  are  especially  fattening,  are  most  active  producers  of 
glycogen,  and  that  the  fat  present  in  the  hepatic  cells  seems  to 
be  increased  by  such  diets  as  naturally  increase  the  glycogen  in 
the  liver.  No  evidence  has  been  offered  as  to  the  occurrence  iu 
the  hepatic  cell  of  any  of  the  several  steps  of  the  conversion  of 
glycogen  into  fat,  nor  indeed  has  it  been  suggested  what  those 
steps  are.  The  view  indeed  is  almost  exclusively  based  on  the 
supposed  proof  that  the  blootl  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  during 
life  no  sugar,  or  at  least  not  more  than  does  the  general  blood  or 
even  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein.  From  this  it  is  niferred  that  the 
glycogen  in  the  liver  is  not  lost  to  the  liver  by  becoming  converted 
into  sugar  and  so  discharged  into  the  hepatic  blood,  and  therefore 
must  be  convertetl  into  some  other  substance,  which  substance  is 
presumably  fat.  But  this  line  of  argument  is  one  which  cannot 
safely  be  trusted.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  maintained  both 
by  older  and  more  recent  observers  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein  under  normal  conditions  is  rirhtr  in  sugar  than  the  blood  of 
the  portal  vein  or  indeed  of  any  other  part  of  the  vascular  system  ; 
and   this   has   been   regarded   as  an  indication  that  the  liver  is 
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always  engaged  in  discharging  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  into 
the  hepatic  veins.  On  the  other  hand  others  maintain  that  the 
blood  in  the  hepatic  vein,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  animal  in  a 
perfectly  normat  condition,  contains  no  more  sugar  than  does  the 
blood  of  the  right  auricle  or  of  the  portal  vein,  and  indeed  that 
the  liver  itself,  if  examined  before  ani/  post-mortem  changes 
have  hat!  time  to  develope  themselves,  is  absolutely  free  from 
sugar. 

Normal  hepatic  bloixl  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
catbeterisation.  This  consista  in  introducing  through  the  jugular  vein, 
into  the  superior,  and  so  into  the  inferior  vena  ca\a,  a  long  catheter, 
constructed  in  such  a  miinner  that  the  vena  cava  cjiri  at  pleasure  be 
plugge<l  l)e!ow  the  eiulwuchement  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  blood  so 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  latter  ;  or  vire  iw«n. 

Now  the  quantitative  determination  of  sugar  in  blood  by  any 
of  the  methods  as  yet  suggested  is  open  to  many  sources  of  error. 
And  when  the  quantity  of  blow!  which  is  continually  flowing 
through  the  liver  is  taken  under  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that 
an  amount  of  sugar,  which  in  the  specimen  of  blood  taken  for 
examination  fell  within  the  limits  of  error  of  observation,  might 
when  multiplied  by  the  whole  quantity  of  blood,  and  by  the 
number  of  times  the  blood  passed  through  the  liver  in  a  certain 
time,  reach  dimensions  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conversion 
inU>  sugar  of  the  whole  of  the  glycogen  present  in  the  liver  at  any 
given  time.  Hence  we  may  .safely  conclude  that  the  comparative 
analyses  of  hejwitic  and  portal  bloml,  if  they  do  not  of  them.selves 
prove  that  the  liver  is  either  continually  or  at  intervals  converting 
some  of  its  glycogen  into  sugar  and  discharging  this  sugar  into  the 
general  system,  are  at  least  not  sufficiently  tnistworthy  to  disprove 
the  possibility  of  such  a  discharge  of  sugar  being  one  of  the  normal 
functions  of  the  liver.  Indeefl  it  may  be  doubtetl  whether  any 
great  trust  can  be  laid  on  experiments  of  this  kind.  We  may  add 
that  similar  experiments  have  led  one  observer  to  deny  wholly  the 
connection  between  the  sugar  which  may  be  found  in  the  hepatic 
\ein  and  the  glycogen  of  the  hepatic  cells. 

Refusing  then  to  admit  the  validity  of  these  experiments  we 
may  regard  the  view  that  glycogen  is  simply  a  stage  in  the 
formation  of  fat  as  not  proved  ;  and  indeed  we  shall  presently  see 
reason  to  believe  that  fat  is  formed  elsewhere. 

Another  view,  one  which  has  already  been  .suggested  while  we 
were  dealing  with  the  manner  of  formation  of  glycogen,  makes  use 
of  the  foi-mation  of  fat  for  the  purpo-ses  of  analog)'  only.  Seeing 
that  adipose  tissue  serves  as  a  storehouse  of  fat  which  is  not 
wanted  by  the  body  at  the  moment  but  may  be  wanted  presently, 
the  (|uestion  readily  presents  itself  May  not  the  hepatic  glycogen 
have  an  analogous  function  ?  May  we  not  regard  the  presence  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver  aa  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
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deposited  there  simply  as  a  store  of  carbohydrate  material,  being 
accumulated  whenever  amylaceous  material  is  abundant  in  the 
alimeutary  canal,  and  being  converted  into  sugar  and  so  drawTi 
upon  by  the  body  at  large  to  meet  the  general  demands  for 
cai-bohydi-ate  material  during  the  intervals  when  food  is  not  being 
taken  ?  And  we  can  accept  this  view  without  being  able  to  say 
definitely  what  becomes  of  the  sugar  thus  thrown  into  the  hepatic 
blood.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  sugar  underwent  an 
immediate  and  direct  oxidation  as  it  was  circulating  in  the  blood, 
but  we  have  already  dwelt  (§  359)  on  the  objections  to  such  a 
view.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  at  the  present  to  admit  that  the 
sugar  is  made  use  of  in  some   way  or  other. 

Now,  many  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  certain 
average  composition  is  nece.s.sary  for  that  great  internal  medium 
the  blood,  in  onler  that  the  sevonx!  tissues  may  thrive  upon  it 
to  the  best  iwlvantage,  one  element  of  that  composition  being  a 
certain  percentjige  of  sugar.  It  woidd  appear  that  some  at  least  if 
not  all  of  the  tissues  are  continually  drawing  ujxin  the  blood  for 
sugar,  and  that  hence  a  certain  supply  must  be  kept  up  to  meet 
this  demand.  On  the  other  hand  an  e.xce.ss  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
itself  would  be  injurious  to  the  ti.ssues.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  find  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  blood  is  small  but  constant; 
it  remains  about  the  same  when  foofl  is  being  taken  as  in  the 
intervals  between  meals.  If  sugar  be  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  in  too  large  quantities  or  too  rapidly,  a  certain  quantity 
appears  in  the  urine,  indicating  an  efl'ort  of  the  system  t.o  thn>w 
oft"  the  excess  and  so  bring  biick  the  blood  to  its  average  con- 
dition. The  maintenance  of  such  a  constant  percentage  of  sugar 
would  ob«ously  be  provifled  for  or  at  lea.st  lai^ly  assisted  bv 
the  liver  acting  as  a  structure  where  the  sugar  might  at  once 
and  without  much  lalwur  be  packed  away  in  the  form  of  the 
less  soluble  glycogen,  at  those  times  when,  as  during  an  amylaceous 
meal,  sugar  is  rapidly  pivssing  into  the  blood,  ani.l  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  blood  becoming  loafled  with  far  more  sugar  than 
is  needed  for  the  time  being;  anil  it  may  be  incidentally  not4xl 
that  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  injected  into  the  portal 
than  into  the  jugular  vein  without  any  reappearing  in  the  urine, 
apparently  because  a  large  portion  of  it  is  in  such  a  case  retained 
in  the  liver  as  glycogen.  At  tho.se  times,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  may  suppose  that  sugar  cease.s  to  jxiss  into  the  blotxi  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  average  percentage  iu  the  bhxid  is  main- 
tained by  the  glycogen  previously  stored  up  becoming  reconverted 
into  sugar,  ann  being  slowly  discharged  into  the  hepatic  blood. 

Moreover,  this  view,  that  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  a  re.serve 
fund  of  carbohydrate  material,  is  strongly  supjiorted  by  the  analogy 
of  the  migration  of  starch  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  know 
that  the  starch  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  whether  itself  having 
previously  passed   through  a  glucose  stage  or  not,  is  normally 
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converted  into  sugar,  and  carried  down  to  the  roots  or  other  jiarts, 
where  it  frequently  becomes  once  more  changed  back  again  into 
starch. 

But  in  thus  putting  prominently  fcirwai-d  the  value  of  the 
he[)atic  glycogen  a-s  a  storehouse  of  carbohytlrate  material,  we 
rrnist  nut  furget  that  the  whole  of  the  store  is  not  necessarily 
destine<l  for  i»ther  tissues  than  the  liver;  it  may  be  made  use  of 
in  part  by  the  hepatic  cell  itself.  The  storing-up  of  glycogen  is 
only  one  of  the  many  functions  of  the  hepatic  cell.  We  shall 
presently  bring  forward  evidence  as  to  the  occurrence  in  the 
he}>atic  cell  of  metabolic  proce.sses,  in  aildition  to  those  more 
directly  conccnied  with  the  secretion  of  bile  awl  the  deposition  of 
glycogen.  It  may  be  that  part  of  the  hepatic  glycogen  is  in 
and  by  mean.s  of  the  hejKitic  cell  under  certain  circumstances 
converted  into  fat;  and  this  would  e.xplain  the  frequent  abundance 
of  fat  in  the  hepatic  cells.  But  it  wdl  be  observed  that  this  is  a 
very  dift'erent  thing  from  maintaining  that  the  glycogen  is  wholly 
destine«l  to  become  fat.  The  position  which  we  are  e.>cpounding 
now  is  that  the  j)rimary  purpose  of  the  glyojgenic  function  is  to 
provide  a  store  of  glycogen  for  the  needs  of  the  body ;  by  \'irtue 
of  this  the  liver  holds  tlie  balance  a.s  it  were  between  the  ciirbo- 
hydrate  sujipiy  and  demand  of  all  parts  of  the  bofly,  whate\'er  be 
the  purjKwe  serve<I  by  the  carbohytbate  in  this  or  that  ti.ssue; 
and  all  we  are  adding  is  that  sume  of  that  material  it  may  destine 
for  it.sclf  and  that  the  use  which  it  may  make  of  it  is  to 
manufacture  fat. 

§  463.  Glycogen  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  than  the 
liver,  and  a  study  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  presence  of 
glycogen  in  other  ti.ssues  will  help  us  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
purpose  iif  the  hepatic  glycogen.  Next  to  the  liver,  the  skeletal 
muscles  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  glycogen  holders.  So 
fre<juently  is  glycogen  found  in  muscle  that  it  may  be  regaided  as 
an  ordinary  tjiough  not  an  invariable  constituent  of  that  tissue; 
indee«l  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  constituent  of  all  con- 
tractile tis.sues.  The  quantity  varies  very  largely  both  in  the  dif- 
ferent muscles  of  the  .same  animal  and  correspmding  muscles  of 
different  animals.  It  di.sappcars,  according  to  .some  observers, 
readily  upon  star\'ation,  even  before  the  hejtatic  glycogen  is 
exhausted  ;  but  all  observers  are  not  agreed  on  this  jioint,  and  in 
some  muscles,  at  least,  it  appears  to  be  retained  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  said  to  be  increjwwl  in  quantity  when  the  nerve  of 
the  muscle  is  divided,  and  the  muscle  thus  brought  into  a  state  of 
quiescence.  On  the  other  hand  it  diminishes  or  even  di.«appear8. 
being  apparently  converted  into  dextrose,  when  the  nniscle  enters 
into  rigor  morti.s.  Some  observers  have  found  that  it  diminishes 
during  tetanus,  and  maintain  that  it,  after  conversion  into  dextrose, 
is  used  up  in  the  act  of  contraction,  forming  through  its  oxidation 
the  immeiliate  supply  of  the  energy  set  free  in  the  contraction. 
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But  even  gnvntiiig  thut  thu  glycogen  in  a  inu!*cle  may  lie  di- 
minished during  prolonged  labour,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the 
oxidation  or  other  chemical  change  of  glycogen  is  a  necessar}'  part 
of  the  ordinary  metabolism  of  a  muscular  contraction,  since  many 
muscles  wholly  free  from  glycogen  are  perfectly  well  able  to  carry 
on  long-continued  contractions. 

Another  view  of  the  use  of  glycogen  in  muscle  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  undovelo]K>d  embryonic  muscles  are  peculiarly  rich 
in  glycogen.  In  u  young  embryo,  at  the  time  when  the  muscular 
substance,  though  undergoing  striation,  is  still  lai'gely  '  proto- 
plasmic' in  nature,  the  (juantity  of  glycogen  present  is  enormous; 
it  frequently  amounts  to  40  p.c.  of  the  dry  material.  At  this 
perio<l  the  hepatic  cells  are  immature  and  very  little  glycogen  is 
present  in  them.  Later  on,  a.s  the  muscles  become  more  wholly 
striated,  the  glycogen  largely  disappears  from  the  muscle,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  begins  to  be  stored  up  in  the  liver. 

The  meaning  of  this  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  The  glycogen 
in  the  immature  muscle  is  a  store  of  carbohydnite  material,  laid 
dowii  on  the  spot,  and  ready  at  once  to  be  used  in  what  we  may 
probal>iy  call  the  fierce  metabolic  struggle  by  which  the  simple 
pvotopljvsmie  cell-substance  of  the  rudiment  of  the  muscular  fibre 
13  transformed  into  the  highly  differentiated  striated  contractile 
substance.  And  we  shall  pnibably  not  err  in  con.sidering  the 
glycogen  of  the  mature  muscle  to  hold  a  similar  position  ;  it  is 
carbohydrate  material  stored  up  on  the  sjwt,  a  local  branch  .so  to 
speak  of  the  great  carb<ihydnite  bitnk.  It  is  destined  to  become 
part  of  the  contractile  substance,  and  as  such  mil  contribute  to  the 
energy  set  free  in  a  muscular  contraction  ;  but  its  energy  is  only- 
available  in  this  way  after  it  hjis  undergone  the  necessary  meta- 
bolism and  become  part  of  muscular  substance  ;  it  cannot  be  fired 
off  in  a  contraction  while  it  lies  as  raw  glycogen,  or  even  as 
dextrose,  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscular  fibre,  We  have 
already  (§  87)  di.scussed  in  pai't  the  metivb<jli8m  of  "contractile 
substance,"  and  .shall  probably  ag-.iin  return  to  it  later  on. 

§  464.  Glycogen  may  also  be  found  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  placenta.  Here,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  part  of  this  work, 
it  is  laid  down  in  epithelial  cells  which  lie  on  the  boundary 
between  the  maternal  anrl  the  foetal  tissues.  And  here  Uw  thei-e 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  store  of  carbohydrate  material  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  fietns. 

It  has  also  been  found  in  leucocytes,  in  cartilage  corpuscles, 
especially  in  tho.se  large  rapidly  growing  and  rapidly  multiplying 
cartilage  corpuscles  which  lie  in  the  outer  zone  of  endochondi-al 
ossificittion,  and  in  other  situations.  In  cases  of  diabetes,  where 
the  Ixxly  is  overloaded  with  carbohydrate  material,  it  has  been 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  testis,  in  the  brain  and 
elsewhere.  Its  occurrence  in  these  situations,  and  under  these 
circumstances,   may  be  regarded   as   additional   evidence   of  the 
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truth  of  the  view  which  we  have  expounded  above  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  deposition  of  glycogen  is  to  afford  a  store,  either 
general  or  local,  of  carbohydrate  material,  which  can  be  packed 
away  without  much  trouble  so  long  sis  it  remains  glycogen,  but 
which  can  be  dniwn  upun  as  a  source  of  soluble  circulating  sugar 
whenever  the  needs  of  this  or  that  tissue  demand  it.  It  thus 
forms  a  very  complete  analogue  to  the  vegetable  starch,  and  fitly 
earns  the  name  of  animal  stjirch. 

We  have  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  are  several 
varieties  of  glycogen,  and  that  the  glycogen  which  exists  in  muscle 
is  not  fjuiU'  iflentical  with  that  which  occurs  in  the  liver.  Indeetl 
there  seem  to  be  intermediate  stt^es  between  glycogen  and  .starch 
or  dextrin.  The  physiologicjii  value  of  these  differences  has  not 
yet  however  been  clearly  determined,  and,  with  this  caution,  we 
may  continue  to  speak  of  glycogen  as  a  single  substance. 


Diabetes. 

§  466.  Natural  diabetes  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  (juantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  due,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
sugar  in  the  blof)d.  A  temporary  diabetes,  the  appearance  for  a 
while  of  a  Kirge  ijuautity  of  sug;ir  in  the  urine,  may  be  artificially 
produced  in  animals  in  sevei-al  ways. 

If  the  spinal  bulb  of  a  well-fed  rabbit  be  punctured  in  the 
region  which  we  have  previously  described  (§  176)  as  that  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre  (the  area  marked  out  as  the  "  diabetic  area  " 
agreeing  very  closely  with  that  defined  tus  the  vaso-motor  area), 
though  the  animal  need  not  necessaiily  be  in  any  other  way  obviously 
affected  by  the  operation,  its  urine  will  be  found,  in  an  hour  or 
two,  iir  even  less,  to  be  increased  in  amount  and  to  contain  a  con- 
sidenible  (juantity  of  sugar.  A  little  later  the  quantity  of  sugar 
will  have  reJiched  a  maximum,  after  which  it  declines,  and  in  a  day 
or  two,  or  even  less,  the  urine  will  be  again  perfectly  normal. 
The  better  fed  the  animal,  or,  more  exactly,  the  richer  in  glycogen 
the  liver,  at  the  time  i>f  the  operation,  the  givater  the  amount  of 
sugar.  If  the  animal  be  previously  starved  so  that  the  liver  con- 
tains little  or  no  glycogen,  the  urine  wilt  after  the  operation  con- 
tain little  or  no  sugar.  It  is  clear  that  the  urinary  sugar  of  this 
form  of  artificial  tliabetes  comes  from  the  glycogen  of  the  liver. 
The  puncture  of  the  bulb  causes  such  a  change  in  the  liver 
that  the  previously  stored-up  glycogen  disappears,  ami  the  blood 
becomes  loaded  with  sugar,  much  if  not  all  of  which  passes  away 
by  the  urine.  In  the  absence  of  any  j>roof  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
assume  that  in  this  form  of  artificial  diabetes  the  glycogen 
previously  present  in  the  liver  becomes  converted  into  sugar,  just 
as  we  know  that  it  does  become  .so  converted  by  post-mortem 
changes.     The  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  is  therefore  subject 
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to  the  inriueuce  of  the  nervous  sy.^tem,  and  in  piirticular  to  the 
influence  of  a  region  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  which  we  already 
know  as  the  va-so-niotor  centre,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  that 
region. 

Before  we  attempt  to  discuss  this  nervous  influence  we  must 
6ay  a  few  words  on  the  nerves  of  the  liver. 

§  466.  The  liviT  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  hepatic 
ple.xus,  which  pa.H.ses  into  the  liver  at  the  ptjrtii  and  running  in  the 
portal  c^nal  with  the  hepatic  ai-tery  and  portal  vein,  is  distributed 
to  various  parts  of  the  organ.  This  ple.xiis,  which  is  the  only 
nerve  supply  to  the  liver,  consi.sts  partly  of  medullated  and  partly 
of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  is  an  exten.sion  of  the  great  solar 
plexus  already  often  mentioned.  Into  that  plexus  us  we  have 
already  seen  the  right  (posterior)  vagus  sends  the  greater  part  of 
its  fibres,  and  in  that  plexus  both  the  splanchnic  nerves,  major  and 
minor,  end,  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  left  (anterior)  vagus 
fonns  slight  connections  only  with  the  solar  plexus  but  sends  oflf  a 
very  riistinct  branch  directly  to  the  hepatic  plexus.  The  liver 
therefore  has  nervous  connection  with  the  central  nervous  .system 
by  both  vagus  nerv'cs  and  by  the  splanchnic  nerves.  Be^Hides 
this  other  nerve-fibres  find  their  way  through  the  sympathetic 
chain  to  the  solar  plexus  from  the  spinal  cord  without  takmc;  part 
in  either  of  the  splanchnic  nerves:  and  these  may  perhaps  jom  the 
hejiatic  plexus. 

Concerning  the  de.stination  of  the  fibres  of  the  hejjatic  plexus 
within  the  liver  our  knowledge  is  at  present  imperfect.  Some 
undoubtedh'  supply  the  hepatic  artery  and  its  branches.  Some 
again  are  destined  for  the  bile  ducts,  and  before  the  plexus  passes 
into  the  liver  it  sends  fibres  to  the  gall-bladder;  the.se  probably 
end  to  a  large  extent  in  the  muscular  coats  of  these  organ.s. 
Others  must  be  regarfled  tus  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  branches  of 
the  portal  vein.  La.stly  theoretical  reasons  would  lead  »is  to 
suppose  that  some  are  directly  connected  with  the  hepatic  cell.s, 
and  observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend  tf>  sujtport  this  view. 

§  467.  With  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  influence 
started  by  the  puncture  of  the  bulb,  and  the  path  by  which  that 
influence  reaches  the  liver,  our  information  is  at  present  very 
imperfect.  Seeing  how  close  to  or  almost  identical  with  the  vaso- 
motor  centre  is  the  diabetic  centre,  if  we  may  use  the  phra.se,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  untlue  conversion  of  glycogen 
into  sugar  which  follows  the  puncture  is  the  result  of  some  vaso- 
motor disturbance  in  the  liver.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew- 
that  the  phenomena  are  brought  about  either  by  a  loss  of  tonic 
vaso-constrictiir  impulses  to  and  a  eonser|uent  widening  of  the 
hepatic  arterj-  or  by  vaso-motoi'  changes  in  the  portal  vein  and  its 
branches ;  section  of  both  splanchnic  nerves,  the  channels  of  vaso- 
constrictor impulses  to  the  liver,  does  not  produce  diabetes.  Nor 
is  there  any  valid  ground  for  supposing  that  the  puncture  pnxluces 
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its  effect  by  disturbing  the  balanco  between  the  arterial  blcnxl- 
8ii])pl3'  by  the  hejiatic  artery  and  the  venous  supply  by  the  portal 
vein.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  nervous  events  taking 
place  in  the  spinal  bulb  by  rea-son  of  the  puncture  are  able  in 
some  way  or  other  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  hepatic  cells 
themselves;  but,  though  it  is  stated  that  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
going  to  the  liver  causes  an  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the 
hei>atic  vein,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  nervous 
impulses  have  stirred  up  the  hepatic  cells  to  an  unwonted  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  view.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  area  in  th('  spinal 
bnlb  acts  as  an  inhibitory  centre  in  regard  to  the  sugar-prtKlucing 
activity  of  the  hejiatic  colls,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  puncture  is 
the  re.sult  of  the  failure  of  this  inhibitory  influence  and  not  the 
result  of  positive  exciting  impulses ;  but  this  as  yet  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Nor  can  an3fthing  very  definite  be  at  present  said  concerning 
the  path  by  which  the  influence,  whatever  be  its  nature,  started 
by  the  puncture  travels  from  the  bulb  to  the  liver.  It  does  not 
travel  by  the  vagus  nerves,  for  the  puncture  is  effective  after 
division  of  both  vagus  nerves.  It  probably  makes  its  way  by  the 
sympathetic  system,  passing  into  the  sympathetic  chain,  in  the 
upper  thoracic  region,  and  if  it  be  true  as  stated  that  the  puncture 
fails  if  both  splanchnic  nerves  be  divided,  eventually  tnivelling 
along  those  nerves. 

A  tem|r>orary  diabetes  may  also  hv  brought  about  by  the 
administration  of  the  substance  phloridzin.  This  however  is  a 
glucosiJe,  and  fwrt  of  the  sugar  which  appears  in  the  urine,  after 
a  dose  of  it,  may  come  direct  from  the  drug  itself;  but  the 
ijuantity  i>f  sugar  discharged  is  too  gi-eat  to  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  and  similar  diabetic  effects  are  produced  by  the  admini- 
stration of  phloretin,  a  derivate  of  phloridzin,  not  a  glucoside, 
and  not  giving  rise  to  sugar  by  its  own  decomposition.  The  exact 
manner  in  which  phloridzin  thus  produces  diabetes  has  been  and 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  It  certainly  is  not  by  simply  hurry- 
ing into  sugar  the  hepatic  store  of  glycfigen  ;  the  diabetes  may  be 
produced  in  a  starving  animal  whose  liver  may  he  presumed  to  be 
free  from  glycogen,  and  inrieefl  in  an  animal  the  liver  ni  which  has 
been  removed.  And  it  seems  further  j>robable  that  the  action  of 
the  drug  affords  an  instance  (§4G1)  of  the  formation  of  sugar 
through  proteid  metabolism. 

Artificial  diabetes  is  also  a  prominent  symptom  of  urari  poison- 
ing. This  is  not  due  to  the  artificial  respiration,  which  is  had 
recourse  to  in  oitler  to  keep  the  urarised  animals  alive:  because, 
though  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  functions  .sufticient  to  inter- 
fere with  the  hepatic  circulation  may  protliire  sugar  in  the  urine, 
artificial  respiration  may  with  care  be  carried  on  without  any 
sugar  making  its  appearance.     Moreover,  urari  causes  diabetes  in 
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frogs,  although  in  these  auiimals  respiration  can  be  $atis£M;tonljr 
carried  on  without  any  pulmonary  respiratory  movements.  The 
exact  way  in  which  this  form  of  diabetes  is  brought  about  has  not 
yet  been  clearly  made  out. 

A  very  similar  diabetes  is  seen  in  carbonic  monoxide  poisoning; 
and  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  sufficient  dose  of  morj^ia,  of  amyl- 
nitrite  and  of  some  other  drugs. 

§  468.     A   diabetes   nf  a   permanent   character,   much   more 
closely   resembling   the   disease   as   occurring  naiuralh%   may  be 
brought  about  in  the  following  remarkable  manner.     Lf  in  a  dog 
(and  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  many  but  not  all  other 
animals)  the  whole  uf  the  pancreas  be  removed,  sugar  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  urine,  and  the  animal  so<in  becomes  emaciated, 
with   all   the  symptoms   of  ordinarj-  diabetes.     Removal    of    the 
gland  is  essential ;  mere  ligatiire  or  blocking  of  the  duct  does  not 
produce  the  effect.     And  the  whole  gland  must  be  removed :    if 
only  a  small  portion  be  left,  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  or  are 
slight  and  temporary.    If  the  portion  left  degenerates,  as  it  may  in 
course  of  time  do,  after  some  months  for  instance,  diabetes  is  at 
length  established.     Moreover,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  tran.s- 
plant  a  portion  of  the  gland,  removing  it  from  its  normal  surround- 
mgs  and  grafting  it  in  some  other  situation.     In  such  a  case  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  gland  may  be  removed  without  causing 
diabetes;    but  the  symptoms   immediately  appear   if  the  trans- 
planted portion  be  subse<]uently  remove<l.     We  may  infer  that  the 
pancreas,  besides  secreting  ptincreatic  juice,  produces  some  effect 
on  the  blo<xl  passing  through  it,  and  .so  on  the  whole  circulating 
blood,  and  that  this  effect  has  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the 
sugar  in  the  blood.     So  long  as  even  a  small  portion  of  the  gland 
is  left,  adequate  effect  is  prodiiccd.  and  sugar  does  not  accumulate 
in  the  blood;  but  if  the  whole  gland  is  wanting,  then  in  consequence 
*)f  the  lack  of  the  normal  effect,  sugar  does  acciuiitilate   in   the 
blood  and  the  condition  of  diabetes  is  set  up.    The  salivary  ghuiils, 
in  many  respects  so  like  the  pancreas,  have  no  such  action. 

We  are  not  at  present  m  a  pasition  to  make  any  dogmatic 
statement  as  to  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  effect  which  the 
pancreas  produces  on  the  blood,  whether  for  in.stance  it  manu- 
factures and  discharges  into  the  pancreatic  veins  some  new 
substance  not  present  in  the  blood  of  the  jjancreatic  arteries  or 
whether  it  destroys  or  mo<lifies  some  substance  brought  to  it  by 
the  latter,  so  that  this  does  not  appear  in  the  former.  We  can 
however  at  least  say  that  the  amylolytic  fennent  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  (or  its  zymogen)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Nor 
can  we  at  present  say  anything  very  jjositive  as  to  how  the  change 
in  the  bhwd  thus  brought  about  leads  to  the  accumulation  of 
sugar.  It  has  been  suppose<l  on  the  one  hand  that  the  changed 
blood  acting  directly  on  the  liver  or  indirectly  thi-ough  the  nervous 
system  or  in  s<3me  other  way  leads  to  an  over-production  of  sugar. 
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and  iin  the  other  hand  that  the  changed  blood  intertcres  with  the 
processes  by  which  the  sugar,  pnwJucfd  in  jv  normal  fashion,  is  got 
rid  of  by  the  uconomy.  Though  the  fomier  view  is  perhaps  the 
more  probable  one.  neither  can  at  present  be  said  to  be  proved  or 
disproved,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  in  this  artificial  or 
in  natural  diabetes  the  sugar  accumulating  in  the  blood  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  de.\tro.se  uormally  produced  by  the  liver. 

The  diabetes  thus  set  up  by  extii-pation  of  the  pancreas  has 
further  the  following  resemblance  to  ordinary  diabetes.  In  mild 
forms  of  the  natural  di.sease,  sugar  only  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  urine  when  earbithydrute  foofl  is  taken ;  but  in  severer  fonns  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar  may  Ik-  jiresent  in  the  urine  even  thiuigh 
no  carbohydrate  food  at  all  be  taken.  The  sugjir  in  such  a  case 
probably  comes,  as  we  have  alreaily  sjiid,  from  the  splitting  up  of 
proteid  matter,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a 
certain  relation  may  be  okierved  between  the  sugar  and  the  urea 
secrete-d  in  the  unne.  So  also  after  extirpation  <»f  the  pancreas, 
especially  if  some  of  the  pancreas  be  left  behind,  a  mild  effect  may- 
be pnxluced,  in  which  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  only  after  carbo- 
hydrate focxl.  On  the  other  hand  severer  fonns  are  also  met  with 
in  which  sugar  ptisses  away  by  the  urine,  though  ciirbohydmte.s  be 
rigidly  excludeci  fnitu  the  fiHxl. 

In  grave  cases  of  natural  diabt-tes,  various  abnormal  substances 
are  produced  or  certain  substjinces  are  produced  in  abnormal 
<|uantity  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  secit'tions.  Thus 
acetone  is  fi-ctjuently  present  m  the  urine,  and  the  fatal  issue  of 
some  cases  has  been  attributed  to  poi.soning  by  this  substance ; 
oxybutyric  acid  and  other  organic  chiefly  Vfilatile  acids  have  al.so 
been  found.  It  is  stated  that  these  substances  also  make  their 
appeanuice  in  artificial  jiaiicreatic  diabetes.  Now  when  sugar  is 
injected  in  large  quantities  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  the  ureters 
of  which  have  been  tied  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  the  sugar  by  the 
urine,  tiae  disap)>earance  of  the  sugjir  from  the  blcKxl  is  iiccompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  aceUjne  in  the  btix>d,  and  of  unusual  quan- 
tities of  lactic  acid  in  the  blo<xl  and  especially  in  the  tissues. 
This  result  points  to  the  acetone  and  like  borlies,  found  in  diabetes, 
being  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  in  excess,  the 
decomposition  being  carried  out  by  some  or  other  i>f  the  tissues; 
but  further  inquiries  are  needed  in  this  matter. 

As  a  sort  of  converse  to  diabetes  we  may  mention  that  the 
adminiBtratiou  of  arsenic  in  sufficient  dose.s  or  for  an  afletjuate  time 
prevents  an  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  and  appjirently 
in  the  body  generally,  whatever  be  the  diet  used.  The  presence 
of  the  metiil  in  the  hepatic  cell  seems  to  prevent  the  cell -substance 
from  manufacturing  glycogen  either  from  carlwhydrate  material 
brought  to  it,  or  out  of  its  own  substance.  As  another  kind  of 
converse  we  may  also  state  that  the  a<lminiatration  of  glycerin, 
especially  through  the  alimentary  caiml,  diminishes  the  effect  of 
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the  diabetic  puncture,  or  of  morphia  or  other  poisoning,  in  hurry- 
ing on  the  hepatic  store  of  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  sugar  in  the  urine ;  the  presence  of  the  g^lycerin 
in  the  hepatic  cell  appears  to  be  in  some  way  a  hindrance  to  the 
conversion  of  the  glycogen  into  sugar.  Now  glycerin  injected 
into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  normal  animal  leads  to  an  increase 
of  glycogen  in  the  liver;  and  the  view  very  naturally  suggests 
itself  that  this  increase  arising  from  the  glycerin  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  glycerin  inhibiting  in  some  way  a  normal 
conversion  of  the  glycogen  store  into  sugar  which  is  continually 
going  on,  and  thus  increasing  for  the  time  that  store. 


SEC.    3.     THE   SPLEEN. 


§  469.  Tlie  Structure  of  the  Spleen.  We  may  now  pass  on  to 
the  coiistdiTation  of  the  furmation  of  the  constituent.'!  of  bile,  a 
matter  which  in  dealing  with  the  t*eoretion  of  bile  (§  256)  we 
postponed.  Of  these  constituents  the  most  important  are  the 
"bile  .salts"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bile  pigment  on  the  other. 
We  will  take  the  latter  first;  but  since,  as  we  have  already  said 
(§  26),  the  bile  pigment,  bilirubin,  appears  to  be  derived  from 
hieiuoglobin,  and  since  the  spleen  seems  to  be  es][)ecially  conceraiHl 
in  the  changes  which  haemoglobin  utrtiergoes  in  the  body,  we  must 
first  turn  to  the  structure  of  that  organ. 

When  a  fresh  spleen  is  cut  across,  the  whole  interior  within 
the  well-definwl  coat  or  cnpsiile  pi-esents  the  ajipearance  of  a  dai'k 
red  syiongj-  mass,  traversed  by  irregularly  disposed  paler  bands  or 
trabecule,  and  mottletl  by  the  presence  i>f  white  bixiies  about  the 
size  of  n  pin's  head,  tlie  Malpighian  corpuscles,  also  irregularly 
di.spoHed.  The  whole  organ  is  very  soft,  and,  by  squeezing  or 
otherwise,  small  portions  of  the  red  spongy  mass  can  be  isolated  in 
a  semi-fluid  pulpy  condition,  known  as  spleen-pnlp.  The  redness 
is  obviously  due  to  red  blood  corpuscles :  aufi  it  is  clear,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  spleen  possesses  an  unusually  large  supply  of 
bloixi,  which  moreover  seems  to  be  flisposed  in  an  unusual 
manner. 

When  by  a  stream  of  normal  saline  solution  driven  thi-ough 
its  ve.s.sels  as  much  blo<:>d  as  is  pos.sible  is  washed  away  from  the 
spleen,  and  the  organ  is  subsequently  hanlenetl  in  the  usual  way. 
preferably  in  a  distended  condition,  sections  reveal  the  following 
features.  The  capsule  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of  connective 
tissue  covered  with  epithelioid  plates,  forming  the  peritoneal  coat, 
and  continuous  with  this  an  inner  deeper  layer,  composed  of 
connective  tissue  with  networks  of  elastic  fibres  and  containing  a 
certain  number  of  bundles  of  plain  muscular  ti.ssue ;  this  deeper 
layer  i>f  the  capsule  gives  off  rounded  or  flattened  bundles  of  th(! 
same  nature  .as  itself,  which  pass  in  all  directions  into  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  branching  and  aniustoinosing  freely ;  these  are  best 
developed  towards  the  side  or  hihis,  where  the  branches  of  the 
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splenic  artery  with  the  splenic  nerves  enter,  and  whence  the 
spk'uic  veins  issue.  The  mode  of  branching  is  irregular,  and  the 
branches  vary  in  size,  liirger  traheculce  giving  rise  to  smaller  ones 
so  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  organ  is  divided  into  a  lab^Tintl 
of  irregular  communicating  chambers,  which  contain  in  the  fresh 
state  the  spleen-pulp  mentioned  above. 

The  basis  of  both  capsule  and  trabecular,  small  and  great, 
connective  tis-sue  well  furnished  with  elastic  elements.      In   .some 
animals,  .is  for  in.stance  in  the  dog,  this  basis  is  .so  richly  provided 
with  plain  muscular  fibres,  that  both  trabeciilfe  and  capsule  (in  its 
deeper  layers)  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  composetl  of  muscular 
tissue,      In   other   animals,   in    man    for   in.stance,    the    muscular 
elements  are   much  more  sciinty.     The  capsule  and   trabeculae, 
small  and  great,  thus  form  a  sponge-like  framework,  which  beinj  ' 
elastic  can,  even  in  the  cashes  where  the  muscular  fibres  are  scant; 
or  absent,  at  <»ne  moment  be  di.stended  so  that  the  chambers 
capacious,  and  at  another  moment  can  by  virtue  of  its  elasticit 
shrink  so  that  the  chambers  are  reduced  in  size.     In  the  anima 
in  which  nuuscular  fibres  are  abundant  still  greater  variations 
size  are  possible.     When  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  a  disten 
force,  such  as  is  furnished   by  the  pres.sure  of  the  blood -stream, 
can    swell    out    the    framework    to    a    very   great   bulk ;    and    an 
adequate  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  can  in  turn  squeeze 
the   sponge-like  mass  into  very  small  dimensions.     As  we    shall 
presently  see,  rhythmical  or  other  contractions  of  the  capsule  and 
trabecular  labyrinth,  in  animals  in  which  these  are  largely  muscular, 
rlo  produce  remarkable  and  important  variations  in  the  volume  of 
the  spleen. 

§  470.  This  sfKJUge-like  framework  of  cap.sule  and  trabeculjB 
reminds  one  nf  the  structure  <jf  a  lymphatic  gland,  and  the  re- 
semblance is  carried  still  further  by  the  chambers  of  the  labyrinth 
being  occupieil  by  a  reticular  modification  of  connective  tissue. 
But  the  resemblance  is  superficial  only.  The  chambers  marked 
out  by  the  trabecuiiB  of  the  spleen  are  wholly  iiTegular:  there  is 
not,  as  in  a  Ivmphatic  gland,  any  distinction  between  a  cortex 
with  large  radiating  chambers  and  a  medulla  with  anastomosing 
tubular  chambers;  the  trabecule  are  closest  towaitls  the  hiltis, 
but  otherwise  <jne  part  of  the  spleen,  as  regards  the  arrangement 
of  trabeculie,  is  like  any  other.  Moreover  the  reticular  tissue 
occupying  the  chambers  shews  no  distinction  between  lymph-.sinus 
and  follicle,  is  not  exactly  like  the  fine  reticulum  <jf  the  one  or  the 
coarse  reticulum  of  the  other,  but  of  a  nature  distinct  from  each, 
and  hi>s  no  special  connection  with  lymphatics,  but  has  peculiar 
relations  to  the  minute  blood  ve.s.seis. 

Except  at  the  white  spots  occupied  by  the  Malpighian  cor- 
pu.scles,  of  which  we  will  speak  presently,  the  splenic  reticulum  is 
somewhat  coai-se,  coarser  than  ordinary  adenoi<i  tissue  (§  259),  and 
over  a  large  part  of  the  spleen  is  made  up  of  branched  nucleated 
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cells,  tht*  branches  of  which  uiu  nicmhi-anoiis  and  flange-like  rather 
than  tilainentous.  Those  tlaiiges  of  neighbfiuring  cells  join  with 
each  other,  and  thus  form  a  labyrinthine  network,  the  walls  of  the 
minute  piwsage.s  of  which  are  formed  nut  of  fibres  but  of  irregular 
sheets.  In  some  parts  of  the  spleen,  however,  these  flange-like 
pi-ocesses  are  replaced  by  tibres,  and,  the  binlies  and  nuclei  of  the 
constituent  cells  being  rare,  the  reticuluui  appears  a-*  a  more 
oiflinary  reticulum  of  tine  fibres. 

The  bars  of  thi.s  reticulum,  whether  flange-like  or  filamentous, 
are  at  the  edges  of  the  trabeculie  continuous  with  the  substance  of 
the  trabectihe ;  the  smaller  trabeculse  break  up  into  the  reticulum, 
and  the  larger  trabeculie  are  fi-ingefi  with  jjrocesses  continuous 
with  the  bai-s  of  the  reticulum.  Thus  the  coarser  network  of  the 
trabecular  .system  is  contirnious  with  the  finer  network  of  the 
reticulum. 

The  H'ticulum  of  the  lymphatic  gland  contained,  it  will  be 
remembered,  besides  fluid,  leucficytes,  these  being  crowded  in 
the  follicle  and  more  .sparse  in  the  lymph-sinus.  The  splenic 
reticulum  also  contains  leuctwytes  and  other  cells,  but  these  are 
thrown  into  the  background  by  the  large  number  of  red  corpuscles 
with  which  the  nicshes  of  the  reticulum  are  crowded.  The  reti- 
culum in  fact  is  filled  with  blood :  and  peculiar  arrangements  exist 
by  which  the  bloofl  gains  access  to  the  spaces  of  the  reticulum. 
What  we  spoke  of  above  as  '  spleen  pulp '  expres.sed  from  the  fresh 
spleen  consists  of  fragments  of  the  reticulum  together  with  the  red 
and  white  corpu.scles  and  other  cells  occupying  the  meshes  of  that 
reticulum. 

§  471.  The  splenic  arteries  entering  the  spleen  at  the  hilus 
are  in  .some  animals  at  first  supportefl  b}-  the  trabeculte,  along 
which  they  run  dividing  as  they  go,  but  the  branches  at  la-st  leave 
the  trabeculcp  and  plunge  into  the  reticulum.  In  other  animals 
the  arteries  run  more  mdependent  of  the  traltecula?.  As  they 
leave  the  trabecida;,  or  towards  their  terminations,  the  small 
arteries  are  apt  to  divide  into  pencils  of  small  twigs.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  veins  may  be  traced  back  along  the  trabeculse,  small 
and  great,  along  which  they  are  gathered  up  from  smaller  veins  of 
the  reticulum;  but  the  veius  do  not  run  in  the  reticulum  as  distinct 
vessels  to  the  .same  extent  that  the  arteries  do. 

In  the  reticulum  the  minute  arteries,  according  to  most 
observers,  are  not  continuous  in  the  usual  manner  with  veins  by 
means  of  closed  capillaries;  but  a  peculiar  arrangement  is  met 
with.  The  epithelioid  plate-s  forming  the  capillary  wall,  in.stead 
of  being  cemented  together  to  form  a  continuous  tubular  sheMh, 
are  separate  from  each  other,  come  iisunder  jis  it  were,  and  thus 
allow  the  lumen  of  the  capillary  or  rather  of  the  minute  artery  to 
open  out  into  the  splenic  reticulum  ;  indeed  the  epithelioid  plates 
no  longer  retain  their  simple  spindle  shape,  but  becoming  branched 
and    irregulai"  are   transformed   into   the   cells  of  the    reticulum. 
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In  this  way  the  channel  of  the  blwxl  vessel  becomes  coutinuou 
with  the  labyrinth  of  the  splenic  reticulum ;  find  by  a  conv« 
process  the  same  labyrinth  is  made  continuous  with  the  plexifonni 
beginnings  of  small  veins,  the  so-called  venous  sinuses,  which  eo4 
in  the  veins  running  along  the  ti-abecuUe. 

Thus  the  bl<x»d  flowing  along  the  splenic  artery  escapes  froB 
the  open  ends  of  the  minute  arteries  into  the  splenic  reticulum, 
and  is  gathered  up  from  the  reticulum  into  the  open   mouth-s  of 
minute  veins.     When  the  capsule  and  ti-abecula;  are  in  a  relaxed 
condition  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  blood  thus  escapes   int 
the   reticulum    and    tanies    in    the    meshes,   where   it    nnderfi 
changes  of  which  we  shall  presently  s|)eak :  when  the  capsule 
trabecula;  are  contracted  and  shrunken,  the  blof>d  flows  in  a  nior 
direct  manner  thnjugh  the  iiaiTowed  channels  from    the   ai-terit 
into  the  veins. 

§  472.     The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the   spleen   are    not    ver 
numerous.      The  capsule  and  the   trabecute   contain    lyniphatiq 
plexuses  opening  into  lymphatic   trunks,  which   leave   the   hilulf 
with  the  blood  vessels.    There  Ls,  however,  a  remarkable  lymphatid 
development,  in  the  fonn  of  a  sheath  of  adenoid  tissue,  whicl 
accompanies    the    arteries   for   some  distance   as  they   leave    tb< 
trabeculoB  and  with  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  trabecolf 
are  connecte<l.      So  long  as   the  arteries  are  running  along  th« 
trabeculae  this  adenoid  sheath  is  either  absent  or  extremely  scanty; 
but  as  the  tiner  arterial  branche.s  plunge  into  the  reticalum.  it  it 
so  increased  in  bulk  at  intervals,  and  especially  where  an  arterj 
is  dividing  into  two,  as  to  form  an  oval  or  spherioal  mass  visible ' 
to  the  naked  eye.  and  con.spicunus  from    its   colour  becau.se    the 
adenoirl  tissue,  crowded  as  usual  with    ieiicooytes,  appears   white] 
or  colourless  as  compared  with  the  dark  red  spleen-pulp.     These,  I 
in  fact,  are  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  spoken  of  ab<jve.      Each 
Malpighian  corpuscle  is  a  more  or  le.ss  globular  mass  of  adenoid 
tissue,  crowded  with  leucocytes,  developed  in  the  adventitia  of  a 
minute  artery  running  in  the  splenic  reticulum.     As  a  rule  the 
development   takes   place  on  one  side  of  the  artery,  so  that  the 
rounded  Malpighian  corpuscle  seems  to  be  sitting  on  the  artery. 
Sometimes  the  development  takes  place  more  or  less  regularly  on 
all  sides  of  the  artery,  so  that  the  artery  appears  to  pierce  and  run 
through  the  rounded  mas.s,  which  is  then  called  not  a  Malpighian 
corpuscle  but  a   "  hyperphvsic  spot " ;    ami    not    infrequently   the 
iuiiery  divides  in  the  middle  of  the  m.-ias. 

The  adenoid  tissue,  a.s  elsewhere  (§  259),  is  composed  of  a  fine 
reticulum  crowded  with  leucotytes;  the  cor]>uscle  in  fact  closely 
resembles  a  solit^iry  gland  of  the  intestine  or  a  rounde<l  mass  of 
the  follicular  substance  of  a  lymphatic  gland.  But  it  dift'ers  from 
these  stnicture.s  in  not  being  surrounded  by  any  distinct  lymph- 
sinus ;  at  the  circumference  the  true  adenoid  tissue  passes  suddenly 
into  the  coarser  splenic  reticulum.   The  artery  as  it  passes  through 
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the  Malpighian  corpuscle  give.s  oft"  to  it  tine  branches  which  Form  n. 
eapilliiry  network  through  the  adenoid  tissue,  and  at  the  circiirn- 
ference  open  out  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  splenic  reticnluni. 
These  Malpighian  corpuseles  are  so  numerous  that  in  a  section  of 
a  fresh  noniial  .npleen  the  tiark  re<l  ground  of  thi;  splenic  substance 
appears  quite  mottled  by  reiison  of  the  white  dots.  Hence  no 
inconsiderable  pijrtion  of  the  blrwid  reaching  the  spleen  finds  its  way 
into  the  meshes  of  the  splenic  reticulum  atler  pa.ssing  through, 
and,  probably  after  acting  upm,  and  being  acted  upon  by,  the 
aflenoid  tissue  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle. 

What  is  known  as  aago-spleen  is  so  called  because  the 
Maljiighian  corpuscles  bi;come  enlarged  anrl  ti-ansparent,  in 
consetjuence  of  the  leucocytes  uniiergoing  'lardaceous'  degene- 
ration ;  the  same  change  may  also  atfcct  the  adenoid  ti.ssue  of  the 
small  arteries  and  may  even  spread  to  the  spleen-pulp. 

§  473.  The  nerves  of  the  spleen  which  pass  inttj  the  organ  at 
the  hilus  with  the  blood  ve.s,sels  are  deriix'd  from  the  solar  plexus. 
They  consist  chieHy  of  non-medullated  fibres  mingled  with  which 
are  a  few  niedu!!ate<l  fibres.  Their  trniiiiiations  have  not  been  as 
yet  exactly  made  out,  but  while  iiiauy  presumably  are  distributed 
to  the  bliwd  ve^ssels  there  ciui  ht:  little  doubt  that  some  end  in  the 
capsule  and  trabecule,  at  lea.st  where  these  conUiin  mu.scular  tissue, 
and  thus  bring  the  contractions  of  the.se  stiiictures  under  the 
guidance  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  centripetal  course  of  the  fibres  of  the.se  splenic  nerves  hits 
not  yet  been  made  out  tlefinitely  ;  we  may  perhaps  safely  conclude 
that  the  m.ajority  are  derived,  like  the  fibres  di.stributtsl  to  the 
neighbouring  abdominal  organs,  from  the  thoracic  spinal  cord. 
That   the  vagus  also  contributes   fibres  is   very   probable. 

§  474.  When  the  so-called  .spleen-pulp  is  (,>xaniined  under  the 
microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  red  blood  corpuscles  and 
leucocytes  together  with  other  cells  of  more  special  ehanicters  in 
addition  to  the  branched  cells  and  fibres  constituting  the  reticuUnn. 
We  spoke  of  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  as  being  filletl  with 
blood;  but  it  Ls  obvious  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  bl<>iKl  must 
move  less  readily  through  the  labyrinth  than  diX's  the  fluid  plasma, 
and  that  hence  a  concentration  of  the  corjniscles  as  compared  with 
the  plasma  must  take  place  in  the  meshes.  The  contents  of  the 
tne-shes  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called  blfKid,  but  are  rather 
aggregations  of  corpuscles  with  a  relatively  small  quantity  of 
Huid.  The  leucocytes  are  various;  while  some  are  small,  like 
the  leucocytes  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  the  cell-substance  being  scanty 
relatively  to  the  nucleus,  others  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
ordinary  white  corpuscles  of  the  bloixl. 

Besides  these  red  and  white  coqin.scles  which  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  blood  or  as  having  wanderetl  from  the  IjTnph 
there  are  other  cells  which,  though  intermediate  forms  between  these 
and  ortlinary  leucocytes  are  met  with,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
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special  cells  of  the  spleen.     There  are  pre,sent,  occasionally  at  least, 
so-callyd  giant  cells,  very  large  celts,  each   bearing   not  a  single 
nucleus  but  several  nuclei,  as  if  several  cells  were  fused  togethtT 
into  one  mass.     More  constant  than  these  are  cells  smaller  but 
still  large,  twice  as  large  as  an  ordinary  white  corpuscle  or  it  maj 
be  even  larger  than  this,  which  contain  in  their  cell -substance 
numerous  refractive,  pale  yellow  or  colourless  granules.      Some  »( 
these  forms,  which  like   the  others  exhibit  anutbiiid  niovemente, 
and  are  often  irregular  in  shape,  are  characterized  by  the    presence 
in   their  cell -substance  of  red  coi-puscles,  sometimes  in   almost  a 
natural  condition,  sometimes  more  or  less  irregxilar  in  shape  with 
their  red  hemoglobin  changing  into  the  browner  hsematin,  and 
sometimes  disintegrated  into  a  mass  of  brown  granules.      The  fluid 
or  plasma  in  which  these  cells  float  al.so  contains  besides   normal 
red  corpuscles  a  certiiin  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  various  stages 
of  change,  as  well  as  pigment  granules  which  appear  to  be  derivtHi 
from  haemoglobin.     Obviously  a  certain  number  of  red  corpuscles 
do  undergo  change  in  the  spleen,  but  whether  the  change  is  mainlr 
effected  in  the  cell-substance  of  the  cells  ju.st  mentioned,  or  take« 
place  in  the  plasma,  the  products  of  disintegration  being  sub- 
sequently taken  up,  in  annEboid  fashion,  b}'  the  cells  in  question  is 
not  as  yet  clear.     The.se  cells  appear  to  ingest  not  only  red  blood  ^ 
corpuscles  but  also  other  bodies  ;  bacilli  or  other  micro-organisma  ■ 
are  found  lodged  in  their  cell-substance  in  cases  of  disease  caused  ^ 
by  such   organisms.     This  is   notably  the  case  with  the  bacillus 
authracis  (in  splenic  fever).     Bi-sides  the  above  cells,  in   the  spleen 
of    young    nuiraals,    nucleated    cells    with    hiemoglobin     holdincr 
cell-substance,  haernatoblasts  (see  §  27),  have  been  describofl ;  these 
are  .said  to  appear  also  in  the  spleen  of  adults  after  very  great  Io«s    m 
of  blood.  ■ 

§  475.  The  Movements  of  the  Spleen.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  the  volume  of  the  spleen  is  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ations. 

After  a  meal  the  spleen  increases  in  size,  reaching  its  maximum 
about  five  hours  after  the  taking  of  food ;  it  remains  swollen  for 
some  time,  and  then  returns  to  its  normal  bulk.  In  certain 
diseases,  such  as  in  the  pyrexia  attendant  on  certain  fevers  or 
inflammations,  and  more  especially  in  ague,  a  s<jmewhat  similar 
temporary  enlargement  takes  place.  In  prolonged  ague  a  per- 
manent  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  the  so-called  ague-cake, 
occurs. 

The  turgescence  of  the  spleen  seems  to  be  due  to  a  relaxation 
Ijoth  of  the  small  arteries  and  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  capsule 
and  of  the  trabecuhe  ;  to  be,  in  fact,  a  vascular  dilation  accom- 
panied by  a  local  inhibition  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  other 
plain  muscular  fibres  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  organ,  the 
latter,  at  all  events  in  some  animals,  being  probably  the  moit? 
important  of  the  two.     And  the  condition  of  the  spleen,  like  that 
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of  other  vascular  areas,  appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  digestive  turge-scence  being  fairly  comparable 
to  the  flushed  condition  of  the  pancreas  and  of  the  gastric 
membrane  during  their  phases  of  activity. 

The  application  of  the  plethysmogi'aphic  method  to  the  spleen, 
carried  out  in  the  way  which  we  described  in  speaking  of  the 
kidney  (§  410),  enables  us  to  study  more  exactly  the  variations  in 
volume  which  the  organ  undergoes. 

A  '  spleen  curve '  (Fig.  Ho)  taken  in  the  .same  way  as  a  '  kidney 
curve'  does  not,  in  the  dog  at  all  events,  shew  variations  in  the 
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Fio.  05.    NoBMAi.  Splsin  Cvbvi  from  Ooo.    (Bot.) 

The  npper  carve  is  the  spleen  curve  shewing  the  rhythmic  contractions  and 
expuifioDD;  the  smaller  waves  are  due  to  the  respiratory  movemcuts.  The  lower 
enrre  ia  the  blood-pressure  curve,  and  the  point  a  of  the  spleen  curve  corresponds 
in  time  to  the  point  6  of  the  blood-presanre  carve.  The  marks  on  the  time  car^-e 
below  indicate  seconds. 


volume  of  the  spleen  correspondin|;  with  the  pulse  waves.  The 
kidney  curve,  as  we  have  seen  {§  410),  gives  clear  indications 
of  each  heart-beat,  but  the  spleen  curve  shews,  besides  the  larger 
waves  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly,  only  undulations  due  to  the 
respiratory  movements;  and  these,  always  very  slight,  are  sotne- 
times  not  visible.  In  the  kidney  the  united  volume  of  the  pulsating 
arteries  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  volume  of  the  whole  organ,  that 
the  changes  in  the  former  due  to  the  pulse  are  manifest  in  the 
curve  of  the  latter ;  in  the  spleen  this  is  not  so.  Moreover  when 
the  supply  of  blotxl  to  the  spleen  is  wholly  and  suddenly  cut 
oflf,  as  by  clamping  the  aorta,  the  spleen  curve  sinks  very  slowly, 
shewing  that  the  si>leen  is  diminishing  in  volume  not  suddenly 
but  very  slowly.  The  pathway  of  the  blood  through  the  splenic 
reticulum  Ls  peculiar ;  and  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  the  spleen  means  more  or  less  blood  held  in  the  .spleen 
pulp,  not  necessarily  a  greater  or  less  flow  of  blood  through 
the  organ. 
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Of  special  interest  are  the  large  slow  variations  of   volnnte 
which,  besides  the  respiiatoi^'  undatatioas,  the  spleen  cnrve  usaallj 
■hews,  SB  seen   in   the   figure.     Rhythmic  contractions   and    ex- 
pannons,  though  not  always  present,  frequently  make  their  appear- 
ance, each  contraction  with  its  fellow  expansion  lasting  in  the  cat 
and  dog  about  a  minute,  and  recurring  with  great  regularity  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  besides  these  the  volume  vanes  widely  from  time 
to   time.     There   can   be   little    doubt    but   that    the   rhythmic 
variations  in  volume  are  due  in  these  animals  to  rhj'thmic  con- 
tractions, with  inter\'ening  relaxations,  of  the  muscular  trabeculae 
and  capsule ;  the  slower  variations  are  also  probably  due  to  the 
same   cause.     In    many  animals  the  contractility  of  the   splenic 
tissue  is  shewn  by  the  white  lines  of  constriction  which  appear 
when  the  electrodes  of  an  induction  machine  in  action  are  drawn 
over  its  surface ;  and  similar  lines  may  be  produced  by  mechanical 
stimulation  with  the  point  of  a  needle.     So  that  the  spleen  in 
these  animals  may  be  considered  as  a  muscular  organ,  now  ex- 
panding to  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  blo'>d  and  now  contracting 
to  drive  the  blood  on  to  the  liver.     When  the  muscular  elements 
are   scanty   in   or  absent   from    the  capsule   and   trabeculae.  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  whole  organ  must  depend  alone 
or  chiefly  on  variations  in  the  width  of  the  supplying  arteriea 
We  have  evidence  moreover  that  the  muscular  activity  of  the 
spleen,  whether  of  the  muscular  capsule  and  trabeculae  and  arteries 
combined  or  of  the  latter  alone,  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
nervous  system.     A  rapid  contraction  of  the  spleen  may  be  brought 
about  in  a  direct  manner  by  stimulation  of  the   splanchnic   or 
vagus  nerves,  or  in  a  reflex  manner  by  stimulation  of  the  centra] 
end  of  a  sensory  nerve ;   it  may  also  be  caused   by  stimulation 
of  the   spinal  bulb   with   a   galvanic  current    or    by   mejins    of 
asphyxia.     Though  the  matter  ha.H  not  yet   been   fully  worked 
out,  we  have  alreafly  sufficiently  clear  indications  that  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  spleen  is,  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
system,    varied   t-o   meet  changing  needs.     At  one   time  a  small 
quantity  of  blond    is  passing  through  or  is   being  held  by  the 
organ,  and   the   metabolic   changes  which   it   undergoes   in    tho 
transit    are    comparatively   slight.      At    another    time   a   larger 
quantity  of  blood  enters  the  organ,  and  is  let  loose,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  splenic  pulp,  there  to  undergo  more  profound  changes, 
and  afterwanln  to  be  ejecte<l  by  the  rhythmic  contractions  of  tho 
muscular  trabccul.T. 

It  is  further  nbvious  that  the.se  changes  going  on  in  the  spleen 
mu.st  have  an  important  influence  on  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
liver;  it  cannot  be  of  indifference  to  the  latter  organ  whether  a 
relatively  small  (jtiantity  of  blood,  relatively  little  changed,  reaches 
it  from  the  spleen,  or  whether  it  receives  a  relatively  large  quantity 
of  blood,  profoundly  altered  by  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone 
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§  476.  The  Chemical  Constitnenti  of  the  Spleen.  Besides  the 
chemical  bodies  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  vascular, 
muscular  organ  full  of  blood,  the  spleen  contains  bodies,  lodged 
apparently  m  the  spleen  pulp,  which  give  it  special  chemical 
characters.  One  of  the  most  importiint  ot'  these  is  a  special  proteid 
of  the  nature  of  alkali-albumin,  nolding  iron  in  some  way  peculiarly 
associated  with  it.  The  occurrence  of  this  ferruginous  proteid, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  several  peculiar  but  at  present  little 
understood  pigments,  rich  in  carbon,  which  are  partly  present  in 
the  cells  spoken  of  above  and  partly  deposited  in  the  branched 
cells  of  the  reticulum,  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  hjemoglobin  which  we  shall  presently  discuss. 
The  inorganic  salts  of  the  spleen,  or  at  least  those  of  its  ash,  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  both  soda  and  phosphates,  and 
the  small  amount  of  potash  and  chlorides  which  they  contain,  thus 
differing  from  those  of  bl(X»d -corpuscles  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
those  of  blood-serum  on  the  other.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  spleen-pulp  is  its  richness  in  the  so-called  extractives. 
Of  these  the  mo.st  common  and  plentiful  are  succinic,  fonnic,  acetic, 
butjTic  and  lactic  acids,  inosit,  Icucin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin  and 
uric  acid.  Tyrosin  apparently  is  not  present  in  the  perfectly  fresh 
spleen,  though  Icucin  is :  botn  are  found  when  decomposition  has 
set  in.  The  constant  presence  of  uric  acid  Is  remarkable,  especially 
since  it  has  been  found  even  in  the  spleen  of  animals,  such  as  the 
herbivonv,  whose  urine  contains  none. 

The  richness  of  the  spleen  in  these  extractives  is  an  iudication 
of  the  importance  of  the  metabolic  events  with  which  the  organ 
has  to  do ;  but  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  discuss  what  goes  on 
in  the  spleen  in  connection  with  the  metabolic  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  in  the  liver  for  instance,  than  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  .so-called  '  functions '  of  the  spleen.  When  we  confine 
our  attention  to  the  spleen  itself  we  learn  very  little;  thus  the 
whole  organ  may  be  successfully  removed  without  any  very  obvious 
changes  in  the  economy  resulting.  We  may  return  therefore  to 
the  tuscu.ssion  of  the  formation  of  the  bilirubin  of  bile,  and  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  haemoglobin,  with  which  as  we  .shall  see 
the  spleen  is  connected,  and  which  moreover  has  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  other  pigments. 
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SEC.   4.     THE  FORMATION   OF  THE   CONSTITUENI 

OF  BILK 


§  477.  Bile  Pigments.  After  extirpation  of  the  liver  no* 
accumulation  uf  bile  pigment  or  bile  .salts  takes  place  in  the  blood. 
This  is  well  shewn  in  frogs,  which  survive  the  operation  for  some 
considerable  time;  but  the  same  results  have  been  obtainotl  in 
birds  (geese  and  ducks).  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that 
these  substances  are  formed  in  the  liver  and  not  simply  with- 
drawn from  the  blotxl  by  the  liver  in  some  such  way  as  we  have 
seen  reason  to  think  urea  is  withdrawn  from  the  blooti  by  the 
kidney. 

When  the  plasma  of  circulating   blood  is   made   to  contain 
haemoglobin  detached  from  the  corpuscles,  bile  pigment  frequently 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  urine.     The  presence  of  free  hjemo- 
globin  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  into  the  veins  a  solution 
of  hremoglobin  or  blood  made  '  laky '  by  freezing  and  thawing  or 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  bile  salts,  or  by  simply 
injecting  into  the  veins  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  or  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  or  chloroform  or  of  bile  salt.s,  all  of  which  tend 
to  '  break  up '  red  corpu-scles  and  set  free  hsemoglobin.     A  similar 
result   occurs  in   poisoning  by   certain  drugs,  such   as   toluylen- 
diaminc.     Under  these  circumstances  not  only  iloes  bile  pigment, 
bilirubin,  make  its  appeamnce  in  the  urine,  but  the  ({uantity  of 
bilirubin  secreted  by  the  liver  is  increased.    Obviously  the  presence 
of  dissolved  hremoglobin  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  presum- 
ably more  especially  of  the  blood  reaching  the  liver  by  the  portal 
vein,  leads  to  an  incrcitsed  fonnation  of  bilimljiii,  which  takes  place 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of  the  bilirubin  so  formed  doea 
not  pass  into  the  bile  but  part  is  retained  in  or  thrown  back  into 
the  circulation  and  appears  in  the  urine. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  chemical  connection  between 
hamoglobin  and  bilinibin.  Haemoglobin,  after  the  detachment 
of  its  proteid  component,  becomes  hasmatin  (C„H„NjFeO,).  By 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  or  otherwise  (§  351),  hasmatin  may 
be  deprived  of  its  iron ;  and  this  iron-free  hsmatiu,  or  hsemato- 
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porphyrin,  is  said  to  have  the  composition  C'„H„N40s,  diflfering 
from  bilirubin  only  in  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (CaH^\0, 
+  2HjO  —  0  =  CaHMN.O,).  Moreover  in  old  blood  clots  in  the 
bdfly  the  hifiinoglobin  of  thp  clot  becomes  in  time  transformed 
into  an  iron-free  b<x1y  which  has  been  called  ha'niatoidin,  but 
which  both  in  composition  and  in  reactions  appears  to  be  identical 
with  bilirubin. 

These  several  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bilirubin 
(if  the  bile  is  simply  some  of  the  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood  trans- 
fiiniiod  by  the  thruwing  off  of  its  proteid  and  its  iron  conipiments. 
It  is  natural  to  supjjose  that  the  transformation  takes  place  in 
and  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  hepatic  cells ;  and  this  view 
is  suppirted  by  the  fact  that  the  hepatic  cells  are  characterized  by 
containing  certain  peculiar  iruti  compounds.  When  all  the  blood 
Is  carefully  washed  out  of  the  liver  by  injection  through  the  blood 
vessels,  by  which  means  the  remaining  bile  is  got  nd  of  at  the 
same  time,  the  hepatic  substance  is  found  to  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  iron,  sufficient  t-o  give  the  cells  a  diffused  dark  colour 
when  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide ;  the  exact  amount  appears 
to  vary  largely,  but  the  causes  of  the  variation  have  not  been 
determined.  That  this  iron  is  in  organic  combination  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  with  potassium  forrocyanide  and  sulphocyanide 
the  blue  or  red  reaction  is  not  observed  until  after  treatment  with 
hydrfx-hloric  acid.  Apparently  there  are  several  such  compounds, 
of  a  piroteid  or  of  a  nucleo-albumin  (§  2!))  nature,  fi-om  some  of 
which  the  iron  is  more  easily  removed  than  others,  and  these  com- 
pounds appear  to  be  present  in  both  the  cell-substance  and  the 
nucleus.  It  will  be  remembered  (§  244)  that  bile  contains  a 
distinct  quantity  of  iron,  which  jjrobably  has  its  origin  in  the  iron 
thus  set  free  from  haemoglobin  and  retained  in  the  hepatic  cell ; 
but  it  dix's  not  follow  that  all  the  iron  thus  set  free  makes  its  way 
into  the  bile :  and  indeed  the  quantity  of  iron  discharged  in  the 
bile  in  24  hours  is  much  smaller  than  the  quantity  calculated  to 
be  set  free  in  the  fonnation  out  of  hcemoglobin  of  the  quantity  of 
bilirubin  discharged  during  the  same  period.  Apparently  the  iron 
compounds  of  the  hepatic  cell  have  some  other  work  than  the 
simple  discharge  of  iron  into  the  bile. 

The  fact  mentioned  abi>ve,  that  the  presence  of  free  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood  leads  not  only  to  an  increase  of  bilirubin  in  the  bile, 
but  also  to  its  presence  in  the  urine,  offers  a  difficulty ;  for  if  the 
bilirubin  be  formed  out  of  haemoglobin  by  and  in  the  hepatic  cell, 
one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  whole  of  it  pus.sed  into  the  bile, 
and  that  it  could  not  appear  in  the  blood  and  so  in  the  urine 
unless  reabsdi-ption  from  the  bile  passiiges,  duo  to  obstruction, 
took  place.  Indeed  the  presence  of  bilinibin  in  the  urine  in  these 
cases  ha.s  been  urged  by  some  as  an  argument  that  bilinibin  is 
formed  in  the  blood  or  at  least  elsewhere  than  in  the  liver  and 
IB  simply  excreted  by  the  liver.     Not  only  however  is  there,  as 
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stated  above,  no  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  blmxl  after  extirpation 
of  the  liver,  but  that  operation  prevents  the  appearance  of  bile 
pigment  in  the  urine  as  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  free 
naBninglobin  in  the  blood ;  the  urine  in  such  a  case  contains  merely 
hsemoglobin.  And  it  is  maintained  that,  whenever  bile-pigment 
appears  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  hneraoglobin  being  disstilved 
in  the  blood  plasma,  the  small  bile-passages  arc  found  so  choked 
with  bile  and  the  flow  of  bile  away  from  the  liver  thereby  so 
obstructed  as  to  justify  the  view  that  resorption  of  bile  has  taken 
place  from  them  into  the  lymphatics  and  so  into  the  blood. 

§  478.     We  have  however  no  positive  e\"idence  that,  under 
normal  circumstances,  hiemoglobin  is  brought  to  the  liver   in  i» 
free  condition,  that  is  to  say,  dissociated  from  the  retl  corpuscles 
and  dissolved  in  the  plasma.     Even  if  we  admit  as  probable  the 
view  that  red  blood  corpuscles  come  to  an  end  somewhere  in  the 
blood  stream,  we  must  confess  that  the  plasma  of  the  general  blood 
stream  does  not  contain  any  f[uantity  of  haemoglobin  sufficient  to 
be  detected  by  the  Bpectroscope,  the  faint  yellow  colour  of  semni, 
and  presumably  of  plasma,  being  due  to  a  special  pigment.    Having' 
regard  to  the  disintegration  of  red  corpuscles  which  takes  place  in 
the  spleen,  it  might  be  imagined  that  haemoglobin  set  free  in  that 
organ  would  be  carried  to  the  liver  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood 
of  the  splenic  vein ;  but  even  that  plasma  does  not  contain  any 
such  araoimt  of  hBpmoglobin  as  can  be  detected ;  wo  may  add  that 
the  changes  of  the  red  corpuscl(?s  in  the  spleen  appear  to  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  liberation  of  hEemoglobin  and  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  disintegration.    Nor  have  we  evidence  of  htemoglobin 
existing  in  free  condition  in  the  blood  leaving  any  other  orvan. 
If  we  may  trust  to  this  negative  evidence,  we  should  be  led  to 
suppose   that  the   liver  itself  has  the  power  of  extracting  the 
hemoglobin    from    the   red   coi-puscles   (and    this   so  far   as    we 
know  means  destruction  of  the  coqniseles)  as  these  traverse   its 
capillaries  preparatory  to  the  conversion  of  that  haemoglobin  into 
bilirubin.     But  we  have  no  satisfact<.iry  direct  indications  of  the 
occun-ence  of  such  a  remarkable  process ;  and  we  may  hesitate  to 
accept  the  negative  evidence  touching  the  presence  of  haemoglobin 
in  blood  plasma  as  conclusive.     A  quantity  of  hsemoglobin,  quite 
beyond  detection  in  each  c.c,  or  even  100  c.c,  of  plasma  brought 
to  the  liver,  might,  seeing  how  great  is  the  blood  flow  through  the 
liver,  reach  in  the  2+  hours  an  amount  adequate  to  furni.sh  all  the 
bilirubin  secreted  during  that  periixl.    And  it  mu.st  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  change  from  red  corpuscle  to  bilirubin  may  occasion- 
ally take  place  quite  apai't.  from  the  liver,  as  shewn  by  the  presence 
of  naematoidin  in  old  blood-clots. 

§  479.  The  fvrmation  of  the  hile-adds.  About  this  again  wc 
know  very  little.  Taking  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  as  the 
typical  bile  acids,  recognizing  (§  246)  that  these  arise  from  the 
union  of  cholalic  acid  with  glycin  and  taurin  respectively,  and  re- 
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membering  that  taiirin  is  found  in  several  tisstiee,  and  that 
glycin  (see  §  419)  though  not  an  actual  constituent  of  any  of 
the  tissues  must  certainly  arise  in  tissue  metabolism,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  chief  work  in  this  respect  of  the  hepatic 
eel!  is  to  provide  the  cholalic  acid,  and  to  effect  the  combination 
with  glycin  and  taurin,  though  possibly  some  amount  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies  may  be  furnished  by  the 
hepatic  substance  itself  As  to  bow  cholalic  acid  arises  out  of 
the  metabolism  of  the  hepatic  cell  we  know  no  more  than  we 
do  about  the  formation  of  kreatin  in  muscle  or  of  pepsin  in  a 
gastric  cell.  We  are  equally  ignorant  about  the  origin  of  glycin 
and  taurin,  and  cannot  explain  why  in  one  animal  glycocholic, 
and  in  another  taurocholic  acid  is  prominent  in  the  bile,  though 
the  two  bodies,  as  shewn  especially  by  the  presence  of  sulphur 
in  the  taurin,  are  widely  different  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestine  seems  to  excite  the 
liver  to  increased  biiiiiry  action ;  since  the  bile-acids  are  rapidly 
changed  in  the  intestini-  and  the  cholalic  acid  speedily  altered,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  increa.sed  biliary  activity  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  glycin  and  taurin  ri'spectively.  From  which 
we  ntay  conclude  that  the  presence  of  these  b<idies  stii-s  up  the 
hepatic  cell  to  an  increased  fonnation  of  cholalic  acid. 

§  480.  As  a  general  rule  the  formation  of  bile  acids  runs 
parallel  with  the  formation  of  bile  pigment,  an  increase  or  do- 
crease  of  bile  meaning  an  increase  or  decrease  of  both  constituents, 
But  there  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  shew  that  the  two 
actions  may  be  dissociated.  The  condition  or  symptom  known  as 
'jaundice  '  is  essentially  an  excess  of  bilinibin  in  the  blooti,  whereby 
the  tissues  such  as  the  skin,  and  the  fluids  such  as  the  uriue,  are 
coloured  with  the  yellow  pigment.  In  most  of  the  maladies  of  which 
jaundice  is  a  symptom,  there  is  evidence  of  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  bile  through  the  bile  passages ;  smd  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  bloiid  and  hence  in  the  tis.sues  at  large  is  in  such  cases  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bile  after  secretion  by  the  hepatic  cells  is  re- 
absorbed from  the  bile  ducts,  see  §  256.  In  such  cases  bile  acids 
as  well  as  bile  pigment  are  generally,  though  not  always,  found  in 
the  urine. 

But  in  certain  ca-ses  where  jaundice  is  a  prominent  .symptom, 
no  evidence  of  any  adequate  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  the  ca.se  in  the  jaundice  of  yellow  fever  and  of 
a  peculiar  allied  malady  known  as  '  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver.'  Now  in  these  cases  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  accumu- 
lation in  the  bliKKi  or  elsewhere  of  bile-acids  as  there  is  of 
bile-pigment.  And  in  the  obscure  malady  known  a.s  simple 
or  idiopathic  jaundice,  in  which  though  the  anatomical  con- 
ditions are  unknown  there  is  at  least  no  obvious  sign  of 
obstruction,  the  urine  though  loaded  with  bile  pigment  Ls  said 
to  contain  no  bile  acids. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  these  cases  afford  proof  that  the  bile 
may  be  formed  elsewhere  than  in  the  liver.  In  face  however  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  they  cannot 
be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  normal  fonnation  of  bilirubin  is  so 
carried  on ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  shew  that  in  these  cases 
bilirubin  is  formed  on  a  plan  wholly  different  from  the  normal. 
The  absence  of  bile-acids  from  the  urine  in  these  cases  has  been 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  arc  destroyed,  changed  in 
their  transit  through  the  blood  stream  ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
very  satisfactory.  And  a  different  explanation  seems  possible. 
We  may  suppose  that  in  the  cases  in  question  the  metabolic 
activity  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  modified, and,  further,  so  nio<lified  as 
while  affecting  largely  the  formation  of  bile  salts  and  other 
functions  of  the  hepatic  cells,  only  partially  to  affect  the  formation 
and  discharge  of  bilirubin.  That  in  jicute  yellow  atrophy  the 
fimctions  of  the  cells  are  greatly  affectwl  is  not  only  indicated 
by  post-mortem  histological  appearances,  but  is  also  shewn,  as  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  jM>int  out,  by  the  substitution  of 
leucin  and  tyrosin  for  urea  in  the  urine. 

§  4S1.  The  question  may  be  ixsked,  Is  the  secretion  of  bile 
independent  of  or  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the 
glycogenic  activity  of  the  cells  ?  To  this  we  cannot  at  present 
give  a  definite  answer.  In  some  of  the  invertebrata  the  cells  in 
the  organ,  called  a  liver,  which  manufacture  glycogen,  are  distinct 
fi?om  those  which  secrete  bile  or  other  digestive  juices ;  and  it 
might  be  inferred  that  iu  the  vertebrate  the  two  actions  though 
taking  place,  as  they  certainly  do,  iu  the  same  cell,  take  place 
apart  and  distinct.  There  are  facts  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  are  intimately  connected ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
exact  knowledge  concerning  the  matter.  It  has  been  urged 
that  the  portal  bloofi  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
glycogen,  and  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  with  the  .secretion 
of  bile ;  but  there  is  no  adequate  supjiort  of  this  view.  It 
must  be  remembered  moreover  that,  in  addition  to  the  for- 
mation of  glycogen  and  the  secretion  of  bile,  other  metalxilic 
events,  especially  affecting  proteid  or  at  least  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  the  botly,  are  also  taking  place ;  and  to  these  we 
must  now  turn. 
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SEC.  5.  ON  UREA  AND  ON  NITROGENOUS 
METABOLISM  IN  GENERAL. 


§  482.  We  have  seen  that  nitrogenou.s  proteid  material  in 
some  form  or  other  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  IiiKly,  unci  we  have  further  seen  th:it  it  i.s  so  conspicuouf^Iy  :ind 
constantly  present  wherever  living  substances  are  manifesting 
%ntal  energies  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  changes  which 
it  undergoes  are  in  some  way  essential  to  the  manifestation  of 
those  energies.  We  have  seen,  it  Ls  true,  reason  to  think  that  in 
some  tissues  at  least,  in  muscle  for  instance,  a  large  part  of  the 
energy  set  free  during  activity  preexisted  as  potential  energy  in,  and 
had  its  imme<liate  source  in  not  proteid  (nitrogenous)  but  s<>me 
other  constituents  of  nrusclc ;  and  indeed,  aa  we  shall  see  later  on, 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  energy  of  the  body  must  be  regarded 
as  the  energy  of  carb<nn  conip<^Hinds  and  not  of  nitrogen  compoimds; 
but  this  Ls  quite  con.si.stent  with  the  view  that  proteid  material  in 
some  way  or  other  essentially  intervenes  in,  we  may  fR*rliaps  go  so 
far  as  to  say  directs,  the  changes  by  which  in  the  btxly  energy  is 
set  free  in  the  peculiar  w.iy  which  we  speak  of  as  living. 
\  We  have  seen  that  at  all  events  the  greater  ptirt  of  the  proteid 
material  of  the  fo<Hl  enters  the  blood  as  proteid  material,  and  is 
carried  as  proteifl  material  to  the  tissues. 

We  have  seen  that  the  nitrogen  of  proteid  material  leaves  the 
body  so  largely  in  the  fonn  of  urea,  that  the  other  nitrogenous 
excretions  may  for  the  time  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

And  lastly  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  this  urea  which 
leaves  the  body  in  urine  is  brought  t»  the  kidneys  as  urea  in  the 
blood,  the  kidneys  themselve.s  apparently  having  no  special  |>ower 
of  forming  urea  out  of  siimething  which  is  not  urea,  but  only  con- 
tributing to  the  general  stock  of  urea  by  virtue  of  their  own  proteid 
metabolism.  We  have  now  to  study  the  little  we  know  concerning 
the  steps  by  which  the  proteid  material  of  the  food  and  of  the 
body  is  converte<l  into  this  urea  of  the  blood  which  is  the  source  of 
the  urea  of  the  urine. 
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§  483.     In  the  first  place  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the-j 
urea  carried  to  the   kidney  in  the  blood   had  an  antecedent 
something  which  was  nut  urea.     We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the ' 
proteid  constituent  of  living  .sub.stance,  when  in  the  course  of  its 
metaboli.sm  it  ceases  to  be  proteid,  breaks  up  at  once  into  utm 
and   into   non-nitrogenous  bodies.      All  we  have   learnt  goes  to 
shew  that  what  we  call  metabolism  is  not  a  single  abrupt  change, 
but  consists  es.sentially  in  a  series  of  changes ;  and  we  may  safeij 
conclude  that  proteid  material  in  becoming  urea  passes  througB 
phases  in   which   the   nitrogen   exists    in    chemical    combinations 
distinct  from  proteid  material  on  the  one  hand  and  urea  on  thai 
other. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  series  o£ 
changes  by  which  proteid  material  become,s  urea  is  not  the  same 
in  all  the  tissues  and  on  all  occasions.    We  should  naturally  exi 
to  find  the  proteid  materiai  following  different  lines  of  nietabolis 
in  different  places  or  under  different  circumstances,  the  diflFerent 
lines  all  converging  to  the  same  body  urea,  because  for  some  reasonsi 
or  other  urea  appears  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  most  convenient  form 
in  which  the  nitrogen  can  leave  the  blood  and  the  body. 

We  should  acconJingly  expect  to  find,  on  the  one  hand,  various 
nitrogenous  bodies  resulting  from  proteid  metabolism  in   various 
parts  of  the  body,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  arrangements  by  means     j 
of  which  these  various  bodies  were  reduced  to  the  common   formal 
urea,  preparatory  to  their  discharge  from  the  body  by  the  kidney^^^ 
And  actual  observation  as  far  as  it  goes  supports  this  view,  thougn 
our  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter  is  very  imperfect 

§  484     Wi?  may  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  metabolism 
the  skeletal  nuiscie.s,  since  the.se  represent,  as  far  as  mere  quantity] 
is  concerned,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  proteid  capital  of  thai 
body.     We  may  safety  infer  that  they  furnish  a  large  part  of  the! 
urea  of  the  urine ;   though  undoubtedly  a  small  mass  of  tissue  I 
might  by  reason  of  its  more  rapid  metabolism  work  over  a  greater  I 
quantity  of  proteid  material  than  a  much  larger  mass  with  a  slower 
metabolism ;  yet  we  have  no  rea.son  to  think  that  the  proteid  meta- 
bolism of  skeletal  mu.scle,  obscure  though  it  is  in  its  nature,  is  so 
slow  as  to  neutralize  the  probable  effect  of  the  great  bulk  of  muscle 
existing  in  the  body. 

In  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  mu.scle  (§  62)  we  saw  that  ui«a 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  extract  of  muscle,  whereas 
a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  kreatin  was  invariably  present,  and 
indeed  was  the  prominent  nitrogenous  crystalline  constituent  of 
that  extract.  It  seems  difficult  to  re.sist  the  conclusion  that  kreatin 
is  the  main  norma!  nitrogenous  product  of  the  metabolism  of 
skeletal  muscles.  If  we  accept  this  view,  then  upon  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  kreatin  in,  and  the  absence  of  urea  from,  the  muscle 
itself,  we  may  base  the  conclusion  that  wliile  the  muscle  produces 
kreatin  as  an  antecedent  of  urea,  the  kreatin  so  produced  is  con- 
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verted  into  urea  in  some  part  of  the  body  other  than  the  muscle 
itself.  Kreatin  ns  we  have  already  seen  may  be  easily  split  up, 
and  we  may  probably  with  safety  assume  is  split  up  somewhere  m 
the  body,  int4j  urea  and  sarcosin.  But  sarcosm  does  not  appear  in 
the  urine  as  such ;  hence  the  conversion  of  kreatin  into  (part  of) 
the  urea  of  the  urine  entails  as  well  the  further  convei'sion  of 
sarcosin  into  urea.  Now  sarcosin  as  we  have  .seen  is  methyl- 
glycin;  we  may  regard  it  for  our  present  pui-poses  as  simple 
glycin,  and  hence  the  total  conversion  of  kreatin  mto  urea  entails 
the  conversion  of  glycin  into  urea.  This  however  does  not  otter 
any  additional  difficulty,  since  we  know  from  direct  observation 
that  glycin  inti\xtuced  into  the  alimentjiry  canal  dues  not  reappear 
as  such  in  the  urine  but  pnxluces  a  corre.sp»nding  increa,se  iu  the 
urea  of  the  urine ;  from  which  we  infer  that  glycin  absorbed  from 
the  alimentary  canal  is  somewhere  in  the  body  converted  into 
urea.  We  shall  .speak  of  this  conversion  later  on,  and  shall  then 
see  that,  as  far  as  urea  is  concerned,  glycin  (amido-acetic  acid)  and 
sarcosin  (methyl-glycin,  methyl-amido-acetic  acid)  undergo  the 
same  change,  the  amide  moiety  in  each  cjiise  being  converted  into 
urea,  while  the  non-nitrogenous  moiety  is  oxidized  and  thrown 
off.  Meanwhile  we  may  state  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
provisionally  arrived,  namely  that  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of 
muscle  probiibly  gives  ruse  to  kreatin,  which  in  some  part  of  the 
bo<ly  other  than  mu.scle  is  prolmbly  .split  up  into  urea,  rea<ly  for 
excretion,  and  into  sarcosin  which  also,  somewhere  iu  the  body, 
is  further  converted  into  urea.  And  bearing  in  mind  the  large 
miuss  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  we  may  further  conclude  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  urea  leaving  the  body  by  the  urine  is  formed  in 
this  way. 

§  485.  We  must  not  however  leave  this  statement  without 
refon-ing  to  a  difficulty.  Kreatinin  as  we  have  seen  is  so  fretpiently 
found  in  urine  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent,  at  all 
events  of  human  urine ;  and  kreatinin  is  juj  we  have  seen  the 
urinary  form  so  to  speak  of  krcAtin ;  the  one  body  easily  changes 
into  the  other  by  the  assumption  or  removal  of  H.,0.  This  suggests 
the  question.  Is  not  the  kreatinin  of  urine  the  representative 
of  the  kreatin  of  the  muscles,  which  is  thus  excreted  directly 
without  undergoing  the  change  into  urea  just  discus.sed  ?  In 
answer  to  this  we  may  say  in  the  first  place  that  the  quantity 
of  kreatinin  in  urine,  though  variable,  is  small ;  we  may  put  the 
average  at  about  1  grm.  in  24  hours.  Now  muscle  contains 
from  -2  to  "4  p.c.  of  kreatin  ;  and  this,  tjiking  the  total  muscle  of 
the  body  (to  stiy  nothing  of  other  .sources  of  kreatin  which  we 
shall  mention  presently)  at  about  30  kilos  would  give  60  to 
120  grms.  kreatin  as  present  in  the  muscles  of  the  body  at  any 
one  moment.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  metabolism  of 
mu.scle  is  so  slow  as  out  of  this  stock  only  t.o  provide  the  1  grm. 
of  kreatinin  in  24  hours.    Moreover  the  ki-eatiniu  in  urine  vanishes 
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during  starvation,  is  very  markedly  increased  by  a  diet  of  fle^h 
which  contains  kreatin,  and  is  not  increased  either  by  muscular 
exercise  (which  however  would  only  indirectly  affect  the  nitro- 
genous metabolism  of  muscle)  or  by  such  conditions,  fever  for 
mstance,  as  notebly  increase  the  urea  of  urine  by  increasing  the 
nitrogenous  metabolism  of  muscle.  We  infer  therefore  that  the 
normal  presence  of  kreatinin  in  urine  is  due  to  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  kreatin  present  in  a  (normal)  flesh  diet  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  muscular  metabolism  of  the  individual  -vvho  is 
secreting  the  kreatinin  in  his  urine. 

The  fact  however  that  the  kreatin  present  in  the  muscle  of  the 
food  and  absorbed  froju  the  alimciitar)'  canal  does  not  undergo  a  ^ 
change  into  urea  but  is  excreted  as  kreatinin,  that  is  virtually  as  ^M 
kreatin,  warns  us  to  be  careful  in  adopting  the  conclusion  arrived  ^^ 
at  above  that  the  kreatin  produce<l  by  muscular  metabolism  in  the 
living  body  is  a  conspicuous  antecedent  of  the  urea  of  the  urine.  ^U 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  kreatin  passing  into  the  blood  of  the  ^M 
capillaries  of  the  muscle  should  be  changed  into  urea  while  that  ^ 
which  passes  into  the  capillaries  of  the  porta!  system  is  not ;  for 
reasons  which  will  be  apparent  presently  we  should  rather  expect 
that  the  latter  being  more  directly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
liver  would  be  more  readily  and  more  completely  converted  than 
the  former.  Indeed  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  Is  kreatin 
after  all  the  natural  main  product  of  the  nitrngcnous  metjibolism  of 
muscle  ?  Is  it  po.ssible  that  in  the  normal  metabolism  of  the  living 
muscle  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  muscular  substance  and  passes  into 
the  blood  in  another  form,  as  some  substance  not  kreatin,  and  that 
it  is  as  the  muscle  dies  that  kreatin  is  formed,  just  as  the  solid 
myosin  is  unknown  to  the  living  flbre  but  makes  its  appearance  in 
a  dying  one  ?  We  have  no  positive  evidence  however  that  this 
is  so,  and  meanwhile  may  continue  to  suppose  that  kreatin 
is  formed,  aad  that  in  consequence  kreatin  is  a  conspicuous 
antecedent  of  the  urea  of  the  urine;  but  we  must  not  regard 
this  as  proved. 

§  48iB,  Our  knowledge  of  the  metabolism  of  the  nervons 
tissues  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  imperfect  (§  72),  but  the  presence 
of  kreatin  in  the  central  nervtnis  sj'stem  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  living  substance  of  nerve  cells 
and  of  the  axis  cylinder  of  nerve  fibres,  is  in  its  broad  features 
identical  with  that  of  muscle  substance.  The  mass  however  of 
the  nerve  cells  and  axis  cylinders  of  the  body,  all  put  together, 
is  small  compared  with  the  mass  of  skeletal  muscle;  moreover, 
the  energy  set  free  by  the  metabolism  of  a  mass  of  nervous  matter 
though  'higher'  in  (piality  is  less  in  quantity  than  that  set  free 
by  the  metabolism  of  an  equal  mass  of  muscle,  or  in  other  words 
its  metalwlism  is  less  rapid.  Hence  we  may  probably  consider 
the  metabolism  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  mere  addition  to  that 
of  the  muscular  system,  at  least  as  regards  the  point  on  which  we 
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are  now  flwelling.  The  ftruount  of  nitrogcimtis  metab<ilism  taking 
place  in  connective  ti.s.sue,  cartilage,  and  bone,  i.s  probably  still  less, 
and  for  our  present  purposes  needs  no  special  discussion. 

§  487.  The  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  glands  however, 
more  particularly  that  of  the  liver,  does  deserve  special  con- 
sideration ;  and  we  may  at  once  turn  to  a  quite  different  aspect 
of  the  question  in  hand. 

When  the  itite  of  discharge  of  urea  from  the  biKly  is  observed 
during  a  period  of  some  length,  especially  under  varied  circum- 
stances, the  direct  efi'ect  of  nitrogenous  food  becomes  most  striking. 
We  have  already  said,  and  shall  again  return  to  the  point,  that 
muscular  contraction  does  not  directly  increase  the  output  of 
urea;  the  discharge  of  urea  for  instance  is  not  necessarily  increased 
by  even  great  bodily  labour.  The  introduction  however  of  even  a 
small  quantity  of  proteid  material  into  the  alimentaiy  canal  at 
once  increases  the  urea  of  the  urine;  and  in  the  curve  of  the 
fli.scharge  of  urea  in  the  twenty-four  hours  each  meal  is  followed 
by  a  Conspicuous  rise.  The  ab.sor]}tion  of  proteid  material  from 
the  alimentary  canal  is  followed  by  an  iinnie<liate  proportionate 
incrcixse  in  the  quantity  of  urea  which  is  secreted  by  the  kiilneys, 
and  that  as  wo  have  seen  means  an  increase  in  the  urea  brought 
to  the  kidney  by  the  renal  artery.  What  is  the  origin  of  this 
additional  urea  ? 

TwM  views  present  themselves.  On  the  one  hand  since  some 
portion  of  the  proteid  material  of  every  meal,  at  all  events  of  every 
necessary  meal,  goes  to  repair  the  proteid  waste  continually  going 
on  in  the  parts  of  the  b<xly  where  proteid  metabolism  is  taking 
place,  wo  may  suppose  that  the  presence  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
proteid  material  thrown  upon  the  blood  from  the  food  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  tissues,  to  the  muscles  for  instance  as  well  iia 
others,  stir^j  them  up  to  increased  nitrogenous  metabolism  and 
thus  pi-oduces  an  increase  of  energy,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in 
the  form  of  heat,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  antecedents 
of  urea  and  so  of  urea.  In  other  words  the  increase  of  urea  in 
question  is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  general  nitrogenous 
metabolism  of  the  b(xly. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  8upp<jse  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  whole  bo<ly  being  encumbered  with  it,  this  excess  of  proteid 
food  material  is,  in  some  .special  part  of  the  bo(Jy.  split  up  it>to  a 
nitrogenous  and  a  non-nitrogenous  moiety,  and  that,  while  the 
latter  is  stored  up  as  (at  or  glycogen,  the  fonner  is  at  once 
converted  into  urea  and  got  nd  of.  We  shall  meet,  later  on, 
with  evidence  that  proteid  food  may  give  rise  to  fat,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  proteid  fo<xl  especially  in  diabetes  may  give  rise 
to  glycogen  or  sugar.  We  have  further  seen  that  even  within 
the  alimentary  canal  pancreatic  juice  breaks  up  some  part  of  the 
proteids  of  food  in  such  a  way  that  by  splitting  off  cArbon-holding 
bodies  it  reduces  the  proteid  to  the  simpler  form  of  leucin.     This 
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though  it  still  contains  an  excess  of  carbon  may  be  regarded  as  an 
antecedent  of  urea ;  for  when  intnxlucod  into  the  alimentary  canal 
in  not  too  great  a  quantity  it,  though  abaurbed,  does  not  reappear 
as  such  in  the  urine,  but  leads  to  a  proportionate  increase  of  urea ; 
it  appears  to  be  transfonned  into  urea.  And  the  same  is  the  case 
with  analogous  bodies  such  as  glycin,  asparagin  and  the  like.  We  ^^ 
seem  therefore  justified  in  supposing  that  the  sudden  increase  of  ^M 
the  urea  in  the  urine  which  follows  pmtoid  food  is  at  least  largely 
due  to  the  splitting  up  somewhere  in  the  bixly  (begun  even  within 
the  alimentary  canal)  of  the  proteid  into  a  non-nitrogenous  and  a 
nitrogenous  moiety,  the  latter  being  some  antecedent  or  other  of 
urea  (it  may  be  leucin,  it  may  be  si>me  other  body),  speedily  con- 
verted into  urea  itself 

§  488.  We  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  proteids  of  a 
meal  are  absorbed  not  by  the  lacteals  but  by  the  portal  blood 
vessels,  and  such  bodies  as  leucin  probably  take  the  same  course. 
This  being  so,  all  these  bodies  pass  through  the  liver  and  are 
subjected  to  such  influences  as  may  be  exerted  by  the  hepatic  cells. 
Now  we  have  no  positive  evidence  that  the  liver  does  or  can  exert 
such  an  action  on  proteid  material  it.self  Jis  to  .separate  a  relatively 
simple  nitrogen  compound  from  the  remairung  constituents,  leaving 
these  to  form  a  bixly  rich  in  wirbon  ;  we  have  no  positive  proof  that 
the  increase  of  proteid  metabolism  just  spoken  of  as  leading  to  an 
incretvse  of  urea  takes  place  in  the  liver  rather  than  in  the  tissues 
at  large.  We  have  however  a  convergence  of  evidence  that  the 
last  stage  of  the  process,  namely  the  convei-sion  into  urea  of  some 
or  other  product  of  proteid  metab<>lism  which  though  allied  to 
is  not  exactly  urea,  does  occur  in  the  liver.  In  the  firet  place, 
a  large  quantity  of  urea  seems  to  be  present  in  the  liver  of 
mammals ;  in  this  re.spect  the  liver  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  muscles.  Moreover  when  a  stren'^m  of  fresh  blood  is  passed  several 
times  through  thy  liver  of  an  animal  recently  killed,  the  percentage 
of  urea  in  the  bliHxl  so  usecl  is  found  to  be  deciiledly  increased. 
This  however  does  not  prove  that  urea  is  formcfl  in  the  liver,  since 
the  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  biood  which  had  been 
circulated  tnight  have  been  simply  urea  which  had  been  washed 
out  from  the  liver,  where  it  had  previously  been  staying.  Still  as 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  suggestive.  In  the  second  place,  in  certain 
cases  of  a  form  of  di.sease  of  the  liver  known  as  acute  yellow 
atrophy  in  which  the  hepatic  cells  are  so  changed  that  their 
functional  activity  is  largely  diminished,  the  urea  of  the  urine 
not  only  undergoes  a  very  marked  decrease  but  appears  to  be 
replaced  to  a  very  large  extent  by  leucin.  This  fact  suggests  that 
leucin  (and  not  for  instance  kreatin)  is  the  chief  immediate  pnxluct 
of  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body,  and  that  the  leucin 
thus  produced  is  in  a  normal  state  of  things  converted  into  urea 
by  the  liver.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that 
not  only  is   leucin  found  in  nearly  all  the  tissues  after  death» 
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especially  in  the  glandiiliir  tissues,  but  also  appears  with  striking 
reiulines!*  in  alnitist  all  decomposition.'s  of  proteids,  and  is  moreover 
a  product  of  decomposition  of  geiatiniferous  substances.  Without 
going  however  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  leucin  is  the  chief 
antecedent  of  urea,  we  may  take  the  above  observation  aa  indicating 
that  the  normal  liver  has,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  jxiwer  of 
converting  leucin  into  urea.  If  this  be  so  then  we  may  also 
Conclude,  and  indeed  have,  as  we  shall  see,  direct  evidence,  that 
when  such  bodies  as  leucin,  glycin,  &c.,  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  appear  in  the  urine  as  urea,  the  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  the  liver.  The  body  tyrosin  which  so  often 
accompanies  leucin  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  leucin  and 
the  like,  since  it  is  of  a  different  nature,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the 
aromatic  .series. 

§  489.  The  transformation  however  of  leucin  into  urea  raises 
a  new  point  of  view.  Leucin,  ns  we  know,  is  amido-caproic  acid; 
and,  with  our  present  chemical  knowledge,  we  am  conceive  of  no 
other  way  in  which  leucin  can  be  converted  into  urea  than  by  the 
complete  refluction  of  the  former  to  the  ammonia  condition  (the 
caproic  acid  residue  being  either  elaborated  into  a  fat  or  oxidized 
into  carbonic  acid)  and  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  latter  out  of  the 
ammonia  .so  formed.  We  have  a  somewhat  parallel  ca.se  in  glycin, 
which  is  amido-acetic  acid ;  here  too  a  reconstruction  of  urea  out 
of  an  ammonia  phase  niu.st  take  place.  Moreover  when  ammonium 
chloride  is  given  to  a  dog  a  very  large  portion  reappears  as  urea, 
i.e.  there  is  an  increase  in  the  urea  of  the  urine  corresponding  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  nitrogen  containefl  in  the  ammonium  chloride. 
And  in  the  case  of  other  animals  also,  indeed  of  man  himself,  there 
is  evidence  that  somewhere  in  the  body  ammonia  may  be  con- 
verted into  urea.  Hence  in  all  these  case.s  where  ammonia  or 
ammonia  compounds  are  changed  into  urea  the  last  stop  at  all 
events  is  one  of  synthesis ;  and  this  suggests  the  p<).ssibility  that 
in  the  ordinary  proteid  metabolism  also,  the  downward  katabolic 
series  of  changes  may  finish  off  with  a  synthetic  effort,  the  last 
stage  of  the  former  being  the  appearance  of  an  ammonia  compound 
which  is  subsequently  reconstnicted  into  urea. 

This  synthesis,  like  the  transfonnation  of  leucin  and  other 
bodies,  probably  takt-s  place  in  the  liver ;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  we  have  experimental  evidence.  When,  after  death,  sui 
artificial  circulation  is  kept  up  through  the  liver  of  an  animal 
(dog),  the  addition  of  ammonia  salts  to  the  blood  so  circulated  gives 
rise  to  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  urea  in  that  blood  ;  but 
no  such  increase  is  observed  when  the  blootl  is  circulated  through 
mu.scles  or  through  the  kidney  instead  of  through  the  liver,  or  when 
the  blixxi  of  a  starving  animal  without  the  atidition  of  ammonia 
salts  is  circulated  through  the  liver  of  an  animal  which  had  been 
starved.  Further,  in  a  dog  when  the  liver  is  by  ligatures  separated 
from  the  general  blood  stream,  ammonia  salts  injected  into  the 
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system  do  not  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  urea  in  the  blood  as  they] 
do  in  the   intact   organism.     And  again,  when  the  blood  of  th« 
portal  system  is  diverted  from  the  liver  and  sent  directly  into  the 
vena  cava  (§  309)  the  ammonia  salts  of  the  urine  are   largely  ^^ 
increa.sed  with  diminution  of  the  urea.  ^U 

When  the  liver  is  ivholly  removed  mammals  succumb  within  ^^ 
a  period  too  short  to  allow  satisfactory  observations  to  be  made ; 
but  birds  may  be  kept  alive  after  the  operation  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  when  in  geese  the  liver  is  removed  the  uric  acid 
(representing  in  these  animals  the  urea  of  the  mammal)  is  largely 
decreased,  while  the  anmionia  of  the  urine  is  largely  increased. 
After  the  removal  of  the  liver  also,  leucin,glycin,and  other  amides 
or  amido-acids  administered  by  the  alimentary  amal  no  longer 
increase  the  uric  acid  of  the  urine,  as  they  do  in  the  intact 
animal.  In  these  animals,  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  compounds 
into  uric  acid,  which  is  parallel  to  the  synthesis  into  urea 
occurring  in  the  mammal,  seems  to  take  place  in  the  liver,  and 
we  may  infer  is  in  some  way  or  other  effected  by  the  hepatic 
cells. 

As  to  the  exact  way  in  which  ammonia  either  as  such  or  in 
form  of  an  amide  or  amido-acid  changes  into  urea  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge.  Ammonium  carbonate,  we  know,  is  readily 
formed  out  of  urea  by  simple  hydration,  and  we  may  imagine 
that  the  living  organism  can  carry  out  the  reverse  process  and 
dehydrate  amin<Kiium  carbonate  into  urea.  There  is.  however, 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence  that  not  ammonium  carbonate  but 
ammonium  carbamate  is  the  immediate  aiiteceflent  of  urea ;  and 
indeed,  out  of  the  body,  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  ammonium 
carbamate  with  alternating  currents,  a  certain  amount  of  urea  may 
be  artificially  produced.  But  this  is  a  matter  too  obscure  to  be 
discussed  here. 

§  490.  Uric  Acid.  This,  like  urea,  is  a  normal  constituent  of 
human  urine,  and,  like  urea,  has  been  found  in  the  blood,  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  spleen ;  it  is  a  conspicuous  constituent  of  lua 
extract  of  the  latter  organ.  In  some  animals,  such  as  birds  and 
most  reptiles,  it  takes  the  place  of  urea.  In  various  diseases  the 
quantity  in  the  urine  is  increased ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
leucaemia.  At  times,  as  in  gout,  uric  acid  accumulates  in  the 
blood,  and  a  deposit  of  urates  takes  place  in  the  tissues.  Since 
by  oxidation  a  molecule  of  uric  acid  can  be  split  up  into  two 
molecules  of  urea,  and  a  molecule  of  some  carbon  acid,  uric 
acid  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  less  oxidised  product  of  proteid 
metabolism  than  urea.  But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
shew  that  the  former  is  a  necessary  antecedent  of  the  latter; 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  facts  known  go  to  shew  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  uric  acid  is  the  result  of  a  metabolism  slightly 
diverging  from  that  leading  to  urea;  indeed  it  is  probtvble  that 
the  divergence  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  series  of  changes,  for 
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urea  given  by  the  mouth  to  birds  appears  in  the  urine  a-s  uric  acid, 
and,  convei'sely,  uric  acid  given  to  mammals  appears  in  the  urine 
as  urea.  We  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  the 
divergence  lies  in  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  organism 
at  large ;  on  the  contrary,  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  rapidly  breathing 
binls  as  well  as  in  the  more  torpid  reptiles.  Nor  can  the  fact 
that  in  the  frog  again  urea  replaces  uric  acid  be  explained  by 
reference  to  that  animal  having  so  large  a  cutaneous  in  ;idditii>u  to 
its  pulmonary  re.spiration.  The  final  causes  of  the  di\ergence  are 
to  be  sought  ntther  in  the  fact  that  urea  is  the  form  adapted  to  a 
ftuid.  and  uric  acid  to  a  more  solid  excrement.  Nor  is  there  in 
man  or  the  mammal  any  sjitisfactory  physiological  or  clinical 
evidence  that  an  increase  of  uric  acid  is  the  result  of  deficient 
oxidation.  The  absolute  amount  of  uric  acid  discharged  by  man 
and  its  proportion  to  the  urea  pa.ssed  at  the  same  time  varies  a 
gotjd  ileal.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  quantity 
excreted  is  neces-sarily  increased  by  nitrogenous  diet,  unless  .some 
<lisurcler  supervenes  ;  indeed  it  is  a.sserted  that  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  to  the  urea  the  quantity  excreted  is  greater  upon  a  inixetl 
dirt  than  upon  a  highly  proteid  one.  Alkalis  in  the  food  seem  un- 
doubtedly to  diminish  it,  and  alcohol,  at  least  in  excess,  to  increase  it. 

So  far  from  considering  uric  acid  as  a  less  oxidized  antecedent 
of  urea  we  ought  perhaps  rather  to  regard  its  appearance  as  a 
result  of  a  synthesis  in  which  urea  or  some  allied  body  takes 
part.  As  we  have  .said  uric  acid  may  be  formed  synthetically 
by  heating  together  urea  and  glyciu  ;  and  it  has  more  recently 
been  similarly  prepared  from  various  allied  bodies.  As  to  where 
or  how  such  a  s\Tithe.sis  is  efl'octed  in  the  living  body,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  for  certain,  and  can  only  make  con- 
jectures. The  C()nstant  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  spleen  how- 
ever, and  the  frequently  noted  connection  between  a  ri.se  and 
fall  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  and  variations  in  the  volume  and 
therefore  presumably  in  the  activity  of  the  spleen,  suggest  that 
the  change  may  be  brought  about  in  this  organ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  birtls  and  reptiles  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
seems  to  be  effectetl  in  the  same  organs  as  that  of  urea  and  in  an 
analogous  manner ;  and  the  arguments  which  we  have  used 
concerning  the  fonnation  of  urea  in  the  liver  of  mammals  may 
be  applied  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  livers  of  birds 
and  reptiles.  It  is  more  probable  therefore  that  in  the  mammal 
the  turn  to  uric  acid  rather  than  urea  is  given  in  the  liver,  the 
spleen  however  possibly  playing  its  part  also  in  the  matter. 

§  491.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  appearance  in  the  tis,sues  of 
such  bcxlies  as  xanthin.  hj^wxanthin,  guanin  and  the  like,  and  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  metabolism  which  gives  ri.se  to  them  or 
which  they  themselves  undergo,  we  know  little  or  nothing.  The 
presence  of  these  several  bodies  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the 
complex  and  varied  nature  of  proteid  metabolism  to  which  we 
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referred  abovo.     Urea  is  the  chief  eiiri-pr<xliict  of  protoid   meta- 
bolism, but  that  end  is  probably  reached  in  severa!  ways  ;  so  that 
probably  a  ver)'  large  number  of  nitrogenous  chemical  substance 
make  a  momentary  appearance  in  the  body.     Some  of  the~se  fail 
become  urea,  and  either  without  or  after  further  change    make 
their  ap]X'arance  in  the  urine.     But  we  do  not  know  whether  theiz 
appearance  is  accidental,  the  result  of  imperfect  chemical  machin- 
ery ;  or  whether  they,  though  small  in  (]uantity,  serve  some  special] 
ends  in  the  economy.     Perhaps  sometimes  or  with  some  of  ther 
it  is  the  one  case,  at  other  times  or  with  others  it  is  the  other  casn 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  miclein  readily  gives  rise   to    Viy|>«j-' 
xanthin  and  allied  biMiies ;    it  is  not   proved   however    that    this 
is  their  only  or  natnral  source  in  the  body. 

When  proteid  material  undergoes  outside  the  body,  either  bj 
the  action  of  trypsin  or  as  the  result  of  decomposition  or  und« 
the  influence  of  chemical  agents,  that  change  by  which  it 
converted  into  leucin,  the  leucin,  which  appears  in  some  consider 
able  (juantities,  is  acconipauieil  by  tyrosin,  which  appears  ii 
smaller  ipmntitie.s,  as  well  as  by  other  bodies.  The  ahnoi 
con.Htant  appcamnce  of  tyrosin  as  a  result  of  the  deconip<5«ition 
of  proteid  niaterial  leatls  one,  as  we  have  previously  said,  to  the 
conception  that  some  representative  of  the  arouuttic  series  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  proteid  substance ;  and  it  is  possible  thj 
the  hi]>puric  acid  of  Hesh-eating  animals  derives  its  benzoic  aci^ 
constituent  from  this  arouiatie  radicle  of  proteid  matter.  Tyrosi 
itself  does  not  ap])ijar  in  the  body  ns  a  normal  jiroduct  of  proteid 
metabolism,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  infer  that  in  pixjteid 
metabolism  the  aromatic  radicle  takes  on  some  other  form. 
Whether  as  in  tyrosin  the  aromatic  (phenyl)  nucleus  is  associated 
with  an  auunonia  representative  or  no  we  do  not  know.  But  i^H 
it  is,  then,  since  neith<?r  tvTosin  nor  any  similar  body  is  a  coi^l 
stituent  of  normal  urine,  the  ammonia  constittn_^nt  is  somewhere 
dissociated  from  the  phenyl  one;  and  while  the  former  contribut 
to  the  stock  of  urea,  the  latter  is  either  discharged  by  the  m 
as  hippuric  acid,  having  as  we  have  seen  eft'ected  in  the  kidney 
new  association  with  the  ammonia  repi-esentfitive  glyciii,  or  leave 
the  Ixxly  as  one  or  other  of  the  urinary  phenyl  compounds, 
pijssibly  may  be  oxidised  somewhere  into  carbonic  acid 
water.  Our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  limited,  but  we  have 
ventured  to  refer  to  the  point  since  it  further  illustrates  th 
complexity  of  proteid  metabolism. 

§  492.  In  speaking  of  urea  (§  401)  wo  alluded  to  its  relation 
to  the  cyanogen  comjwunds.  Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiarlv  lare 
amount  of  energy  set  free  as  heat  during  the  isomeric  tram 
formation  of  many  cyanogen  compounds,  as  well  as  the  large  stoi 
of  potential  energy^  existing  in  cyanogen  itself,  the  heat  of  con 
bustion  of  which  is  very  large,  and  contrasting  the.se  propertie 
with  those  of  ammonia  and  the  ammonia  compounds,  we  cannot 
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help  being  tempted  towards  the  view  that  in  the  actual  living 
stnicture  the  nitrogen  exists  in  the  form  of  cyanogen  cumpounds, 
and  that  in  the  passage  to  dead  nitrogenous  waste,  during  which 
energy  is  set  free,  the  cyiuiogeu  compound  changes  to  the  amide 
or  other  ammonia  representative.  And  there  are  several  facta 
which  lend  support  to  such  a  view,  such  as  the  presence  of 
sulphfxiyanates  in  saliva  and  urine,  which  we  may  look  ujwn 
as  a  sort  of  leakage  of  cyanogen  factors,  the  artificial  prixluction 
of  kreatinin  otit  of  cyanamide  and  sjvrcosin,  and  other  facts.  But 
the  matter,  though  it  deserves  to  be  Ixjrue  in  mind,  is  too  ob.scure 
to  be  dwelt  <m  here. 

§  493.  We  may  now  briefly  sum  up  the  varied  discussions 
which  have  occupied  us  in  the  pre.sent  section. 

Urea  is  the  main  end-product  of  proteid  metabolism.  Unlike 
hippurio  acid  and  some  other  con.stituents  of  urine,  urea  is  simply 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  being  brought  to  them  in  the  bl<xHi, 
they  apparently,  beyond  the  simple  act  of  excretion,  doing  no  more 
than  merely  contributing  to  the  stock  of  urea  in  so  far  as  they 
are  masses  of  proteid  material  undergoing  proteid  metalmlLsm  as 
part  of  their  general  life.  What  are  the  immediate  antecedents 
of  urea  we  do  not  clearly  know  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  not  one  but  several  and  indeed  possibly  many.  We  have 
reason  tti  think  that  urea  may  be  formed  out  of  amides  or 
amido-acifis,  or  out  of  ammonia  itself  by  a  synthetic  pnx;ess;  and 
we  have  indications  that  this  .s)-nthesis  is  eflected  in  the  liver 
by  the  agency  of  the  hepatic  cells.  But  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  sjTithesis  bears  only  on  particular  nitrogen-holding  sub- 
.stances  of  food  or  of  the  body,  or  whether  it  comes  into  play  in 
the  normal  metalnjlism  of  proteid  material.  If  the  kreatin 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  constituent  of  mu.scular  and  nervous 
stnictures  is  a  stage  in  the  direct  line  to  urea,  then  the  s_ni  thesis 
would  afi'ect  only  the  sarcosin  which  the  kreatin  in  becoming 
urea  sets  free.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  kreatin  is  such  a  stage. 

The  evidence  as  far  as  it  goes  tends  to  .shew  that  the  meta- 
bolism of  proteid  is  very  complex  and  varied,  that  a  large  number 
of  nitrogen-holding  substances  make  a  moment-ary  appearance  in 
the  Ixxly,  taking  origin  at  this  or  that  .step  in  the  downward  .stairs 
of  katabolic  metabolism  and  changing  into  something  else  at  the 
next  step,  and  that  the  presence  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and 
even  in  the  urine,  in  small  quantities,  of  so  many  varied  nitro- 

fenous  crj'stalline  substances,  fonning  a  largo  part  of  what  are 
nown  as  extractives,  has  to  do  with  this  varied  metabolism. 
Possibly  the  transformations  by  which  nitrogen  thus  passes 
downwards  take  place  to  a  certain  ext-ent  in  .such  orgaiLS  as  the 
liver  and  the  .spleen  which  are  remarkably  rich  in  these  extractives. 
But  the  whole  story  of  proteid  metabolism  consists  at  present 
mostly  of  guesses  and  of  gaps. 

51—2 


SEC.   6.     ON  SOME  STRUCTURES   AND  PROCESSES    OF 
OBSCURE  NATURE. 


§  494.     The   Thyroid   Bodi/.     Certain    stiuctures   of    obscure 
nature,   but   probably   connected    in    some    way   or    other    with 
some  of  the  metabolic  pnjcesse.'i  iu  the  b<xiy,  are  often    spoken 
of  under  the  imdesirable  name  of  '  ductles-s  glands.'     Such    are 
the  thyroid  body  or  gland,  the  pituitary  body,  the  thymus,  and  the 
suprarenal  capsules.     These  differ  from  each  other  so  essentially,  ^J 
that  the  only  plea  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  consiflering  ^M 
them  together  w  convenience  and  our  limited  knowledge  of  their  ^^ 
respective  function.s. 

The  thyroid  body  is  the  one  of  the  group  most  deserving  to  be 
called  a  gland,  since  it,  like  the  lungs,  arises  as  a  two-lobed 
diverticulum  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  at  first,  like  the  lungs  also,  behaves 
as  if  it  were  about  to  become  a  double  racemose  gland.  The 
connection  with  the  throat  however,  which  should  have  become 
a  duct,  is  soon  obliterated,  and  the  two  lobes,  united  with 
each  other  by  an  isthmus  across  the  trachea,  lose  all  traces 
of  any  branching  ducts  within  them  and  become  trausfonned 
into  masses  of  isolated,  ductless  alveoli  bound  together  with 
comiective  tissue. 

Hence,  when  a  section  is  taken  through  a  hardened  and 
prepared  lobe  of  an  adult  th^Toid,  what  is  seen  is  a  limiting  ca|xsule 
of  connective  tissue  seudiug  into  the  interior  numerous  septa, 
which  surround  and  separate  from  e;ich  other  round  or  oval  spaces, 
the  sections  of  the  isolated  alveoli.  These  are  of  variable  size- 
some  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  each  is  lined  by  a  single 
layer  of  low  columnar  or  cubical  nucleated  cells  resting  on  a  base- 
ment membrane,  leaving  a  large  cavity,  which  is  filled  with 
material  varying  in  consistency  from  a  mere  glairy  fluid  to  a 
clear,  almost  siiiid  substance.  In  the  septa  among  the  alveoli 
are  groups  of  cells  not  surrounding  any  cavities ;  some  of  these 
grwups  appear  to  be  developing  alveoli. 

The  septa  of  connective  tissue,  fairly  rich  in  elastic  elements 
but  remarkably  free  from  adipose  tissue,  contain  numerous  blood 
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vessels  derived  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thjToid  arteries,  the 
branches  of  which,  relatively  large  and  frequently  anastomosing, 
end  for  the  most  part  in  cn]>illary  networks  round  the  alveoli : 
from  these  capillanes  and  those  of  the  septa  the  blood  is  gathered 
into  veins  also  relatively  large,  which  fonning  plexuses  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ  eud  in  the  superior  middle  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins.  The  thyroid  btxly  is  thus  furnished  with  an  abundant 
s»ipi>ly  of  blood. 

The  septa  also  contains  besides  a  rich  supply  of  lymph-spaces 
a  very  large  number  of  lymphatic  vessels,  which,  both  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ  and  along  the  sept«.  are  anvinged  in  jilexuses 
of  anastomosing  trunks  of  considerable  size.  .Small  nodules  of 
adenoid  tissue  are  also  found  in  the  septa. 

The  nerves  of  the  thjToid  body  are  also  abundant.  They  are, 
in  man.  derived  chiefly  from  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve, 
namely,  from  the  middle  and  lower  cervical  ganglia,  but  also  from 
the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves;  their  exact  terminations 
within  the  organ  are  not  known. 

The  'accessfjry'  thyroid  bodies  often  found  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  main  body. 

The  name  '  colloid  substance '  is  usually  given  to  the  contents 
of  an  alveolus  when  the  consistency  of  these  Is  marked  ;  but  both 
the  mere  glairiness  of  the  contents  of  one  alveolus  and  the  almost 
solid  nature  of  those  of  another  appear  to  be  due  to  the  relative 
abundance  of  a  constituent  of  the  contents  which,  though  it  has  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  mucin,  is  not  true  nuicin ;  indeed  it 
BeeniH  like  the  mucin  of  bile  (§  244)  to  be  of  the  nature  of  nucleo- 
albumin.  This  muoin-like  bo«ly,  which  itself  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as'ciijloid  substance,'  the  term  being  often  used  veiy  vaguely, 
app<.'ars  to  K>  secreted  by  the  epithelium  lining  thr  alveoli.  If  in 
an  animal  (dog)  the  greater  part  of  the  thyroid  be  removed,  a 
small  portion  only  being  left,  the  alveoli  of  this  remnant  seem  to 
take  on  great  activity  accompanied  with  considerable  changes  in 
the  cells.  Many  cif  the  cells  appear  to  become  loaded  with  colloid 
substance  which  they  discharge,  sometimes  with  rupture  of  the 
cell,  into  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus.  The  colloid  substance,  which 
may  be  stiined  with  ajipropriate  reagents,  and  which  generally 
fills  the  alveolus,  is  at  times  mixed  with  epithelium  cells  and 
blood  corpuscles.  In  some  alveoli  the  epithelium  appears  to  be 
undergoing  a  sort,  of  degeneration  ;  and  a  distinct  extravasation  of 
blood  mto  an  alveolus  is  occasionally  met  with. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  that  the  colloid 
substance  may  tiud  its  way  out  of  the  alveolus  into  the  surrounding 
lymph-spaces  .md  so  into  the  lymphatic  ve.ssels,  and  that  not  by  a 
rupture  of  the  alveolar  wall  but  by  a  pjissage  of  the  material 
between  the  epithelium  cells  ;  the  lymph-spaces  and  capillary  bloixl 
vessels  lie  close  under  the  bases  of  the  cells,  the  bsisement  mem- 
brane of  the  alveolus  being  often  wanting  or  inconspicuous. 
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The  thyroid  body  is  very  apt  to  become  enlarged,  sometimes 
enonnously  bo  :  and  Ls  then  spoken  of  as  goitre.     The  enlargement 
may  be  due  simply  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  otherwise  J 
fairly  normal  alveoli  and  septa.     But   very   often   a    number  of' 
alveoli  become  more  or  less  confluent,  forming  a  cyst ;  and  at  times 
the  whole  gland  appears  to  be  comp<}sed  of  a  ninnber  of  cy.sts  of  I 
varying  size,  frequently  loaded  with  '  colloid '  material.     There  is  | 
alBO  a  form  of  goitre  in  which  the  enlargement  is  chiefly  or  even 
exclusively  due  to  an  increase  in  the  vascular  supply,  the  blood  I 
vessels  being  abnormally  distended ;    and  this  apparently   may] 
occtir  without  any  stnictural  changes  in  the  walls  of   the  blood' 
vessels.      Sometimes   however   the   arteries   undergo   aneurismal 
eolargeraents,  with  changes  in  their  coats. 

If  the  so-called  colloid  material  be  regarded  as  a  nucleo-albumin 
the  thyroid  may  be  said  to  yield  hanlly  any  other  proteids.      The 
•  extractives '  appear  to  consist  of  kreatin  or  kreatinin  in  not  in- 
considerable quantities,  xanthin,  and  lactic  (panilactic)  acid  ;  g^uanin 
is  said  to  be  absent.     In  large  and  old  cysts  cholesterin  is  sometimes  J 
present ;  and  when,  as  often  happens,  extravasations  of  bhxKi  intoj 
the    cysts    have    taken    place,   ha-moglobin,   or   at   a    later    stag<e| 
haematoidin  (bilirubin),  ha.s  been  found. 

§  496.  The  large  supply  of  bloo<l  to  the  thyroid  and  the| 
presence  of  the  extractive-H  just  menti<>nc<l  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  organ  is  the  seat  of  some  of  the  subsidiary  metabolic  processes 
to  which  we  referred  in  the  last  section.  And  wr-  now  possess 
conclusive  experimental  and  other  evidence  that  the  organ  exer- 
cises a  remarkable  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  b<xJy. 

When  in  certain  animals  (monkeys,  dogs  and  other  camivora,! 
and  the  same  has  been  observed  in  man)  the  gland  is  completely  j 
extirpated,  the  removal  is  followed  by  symptoms  which  at  first] 
are  specially  connected  with  the  centnii  nervous  system,  but| 
subsequently  take  on  the  form  of  disordered  nutrition  (cachexia  as 
it  is  cjitled)  of  the  btxly  at  large.  The  earlier  symjitoms  are 
muscular  twitchings,  tremors,  sp.i.sms  and  even  convulsions,   all 


indicating  an  abnormal  excitation  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  j 
these  are  followed  by  a  les.sening  or  even  loss  (paralysis)  ofl 
voluntary   movements  and   also   of  sensation,  bringing   about   a 


central  nervous  system,  probably  acting  as  causes  of  the  above  ^1 
symptoms,  have  been  observed.  The  rosjnration  is  troubled,  and  ^^ 
cardiac  disorders  as  well  aii  difficulties  in  swallowing  are  at  times 
met  with ;  these  are  prfibably  due  in  part  at  lea-st  to  disorder 
of  the  spinal  bulb.  The  general  nutritional  disorders  aflect 
specially  the  skin  and  the  connective  ti.ssue :  at  times  an  excess 
of  mucin  appears  to  be  pre.sent  in  the  latter,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  constant  and  its  iinpurtance  h?is  probably  been  exaggerated : 
the  other  tissues  suffer  as  well  and  the  whole  body  becomes 
emaciated.     The  tem{)erature  of  the  body  falls  below  the  normal, 
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a  condition  which  itself  seems  to  aggravate  Tnattcrs,  since  the 
various  symptoms  are  alleviated  by  artiticial  warmth  and  made 
worse  by  exposure  to  cold.  All  these  various  symptoms,  unless 
remedial  measures  be  taken,  bring  out  in  the  end  the  death 
of  the  animal  operated  on;  and  in  general  the  effects  of  the 
removal  are  mm-e  marked  and  acute  in  young  than  in  old 
animals. 

These  varif)us  characteri-stic  effects  of  the  operation  are 
undoubtedly  due  t^o  the  actvuil  removal  of  the  organ,  and  not 
to  mischief  set  up  in  luijoining  structures,  such  for  in.stjince  as 
the  vagus  nerves.  Moreover,  as  in  the  .•somewhat  analogous  case 
of  the  pancreas  (§  468),  the  whole  organ  must  be  completely 
removed;  if  only  a  small  psirt  of  the  organ  be  left  behind,  or 
if  any  '  acces-sory '  thyroid  be  left,  the  symptoms  do  not  make 
their  appearance.  And  again  as  in  the  case  of  the  pancreas, 
if  a  portion  (»f  the  organ  be  transplant<^d  and  grafted,  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  thyroid  may  be  removed  without  ill  effects,  but 
these  make  their  appearance  -si:)  s(jon  ii.s  the  tnmsjilanted  portion  is 
also  removed.  We  seem  justified  in  inferring  that  the  thyroid 
I'Xerci.ses  some  iidluence  on  the  blo<xl  whereby  the  fitnes-s  of  the 
bliMxl  for  the  nutrition  of  the  b>Kly  is  mainUiined.  Whether  that 
influence  is  exerted  by  the  thvToid  doing  away  with  or  changing 
some  sub.stance  or  substances  brought  to  it  in  the  bkKxl,  or  by 
its  adding  some  substiince  or  substances  to  the  bloml  directly 
or  inflirectly  throtigh  the  lymphatic  system,  we  cannot  at  pre.sont 
with  certiiinty  say.  That  the  latter  view  is,  however,  the  moi-e 
pn.ibable  seems  to  be  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  ill  effects  of  the 
removal  of  the  thyroid  may  be  obviated  by  simply  injecting 
repeate<lly  into  the  body  of  the  animal  operatefl  on  a  small 
fjuantity  of  an  atpieous  e.xtract  of  fresh  thjToid.  The  addition  to 
the  bkKxi  of  some  constituent  or  other  present  in  the  extract, 
restores  the  nutrition  which  was  failing. 

W^hile  in  the  animals  above  mentioned  the  ill  effects  of  re- 
moval of  the  thvToid  are  so  striking,  in  other  animals,  for  instance 
herbivc>ra,  they  are  much  less,  or  come  on  at  a  much  lat^.-r  peri(xl, 
or  may  be  apyiarently  wholly  wanting.  Why  this  is  has  not  at 
present  been  fully  explained. 

Besides  the  above  exjMjrimental  evidence  we  also  possess 
clinical  evidence  almast  etjually  striking.  The  di.sea.se  in  man 
known  a-s  mjTcoBtlema,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  followmg  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  animals,  being  thtise  of 
di.<ordere<l  nutrition,  especially  of  the  skin  (including  at  time.s  an 
a{>()arent  exce.ss  of  mucin,  though  this  i.•^  b_v  no  means  constant, 
anfl  the  name  myxoedema  unfitting),  accompanied  by  nervous 
troubles  is  closely  a.ssociatefl  with  morbid  changes  in  the  thyroid 
b<Kly.  Moreover  the  dependence  of  the  sympUjms  in  question  on 
tiome  failure  in  the  work  of  the  thyroid  is  shewn  by  the  remark- 
able amelioration  or  even  almost  rlisappearance  of  the  symptoui.s 
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which  has  fnllnwed  not  only  the  subcutanwms  injection  of  btit 
even  mere  fewiing  with,  the  extract  of  fresh  thyroid;  the  effective 
substance,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  made  out,  I 
is  not  injured  in  the  process  of  digestion  though  it  may  be] 
destroyed  by  boiling.  We  may  add  thiit  the  condition  of '  creti- 
nism,' which  has  iimny  analogies  with  the  foilure  of  the  nei-vou!* 
system  and  apathy  sjioken  of  above  as  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  the  thyroid  in  animals,  has  long  been  known  to  be  associated 
with  disease  uf  the  thyroid  (goitre). 

The  large  vascular  supply  of  the  thjToid  and  the  phenomena  ] 
of  a  di.sease  known  as  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  which  vascular  en- 
largement of  tile  thyroid  is  associated  with  cardiac  symptoms^  and 
other  vascular  disturbances,  especially  uf  the  head,  have  suggestefi 
that,  apart  from  metabolic  processes,  the  circulation  in  the  thyroid 
may,  perhaps  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical  way,  be  connected  with 
and  influence  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  But  the  exact  nature  i 
of  this  inhuence  has  not  been  nuide  clear. 

§  496.     The  Pituitary  Body.     The  tower,  posterior,  lobe  of  this 
organ   resemble.^  the   thyroid    bcKiy  (the   upper,  anterior,  lobe    is  , 
of  quite  distinct  nature,  being  really  a  part  of  the  central  nervous  / 
system)  in  as  nmch  as  it  is  a  diverticuhim  of  the  alimentary  canal 
(namely  of  the  mouth),  which  instead   of  becoming  a  branched  1 
gland  18  converted  into  a  mass  of  round,  or  oval,  or  cylindrical 
alveoli  separated  by  septa  of  vascuiar  connective  tissue.     Though 
in  some  instances  the  alveoli  of  the  pituitary  bofly  like  those  ofJ 
the  thyroid  pos.se.ss  a  lumen,  which  tuoreover  may  hold   more  or'^ 
less  '  colloid '  contents,  the  majority  are  soliri  nia.sses  of  epithelial 
cells.     The  cells,  which  are  columnar  or  polyhedral,  present    no 
special  characters,  except  perhaps  that  between  the  usual   epi- 
thelial cells  are  occasionally  found  spindle-shaped  cells,  apparently, 
of  rne.soblastic  origin. 

Conccniing  the  processes  which  take  jilace  in  these  alveoli  and  | 
the  purpfises  of  the  organ  as  a  whole  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

§  497.     The  Suprarenal  Bodies.     A  (mammalian)  suprarenal] 
body  when  cut  across  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  an 
outer  thicker  cotiical  part,  of  yellowish  colour,  striated  radially, 
and  an  iimer  thinner  vtedidlanj  part  of  darker  colour.     At    the 
depression  on  the  anterior  surface  called  the  hilus,  whence  issues 
the  comparatively  large  suprarenal  vein,  the  cortex  thins  away  80| 
that  the  medulla  comes  to  the  surface.     These  two  parts,  cortex ' 
and  medulla,  are  not,  like  the  cortex  and  medulla  of  a  lymphatic  ■ 
gland,  different  arrangements  of  the  same  material,  but  are    of  | 
essentially   different  nature   and    indeed    are   of  different    origin. 
The   medulla   is  derived   from,  is  a  modification   of  sympathetic 
ganglia,  while   the  coitex  is  derived  from  ma.sses  of  mesoblastic 
cells  surrounding  the  great  blood  vessels ;  and  in  some  animals 
the  two  fonn  wholly  separate  bodies.      The  so-called  accessory 
suprarenal  bodies  are  composed  of  cortex  alone. 
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The  whole  oi-gan  is  siirroundetl  by  a  caixsiilo  of  connective 
tiHsue,  free  from  muscular  fibres  and  not  very  rich  in  elastic 
elementi.  Fronv  the  capsule  septa  pass  inwards  and  fonn  a 
frame-work,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  by  cells  or  groups  of 
cells  diflering  in  nature  and  differently  arranged  in  the  cortex  and 
in  the  medulla.  The  middle  larger  part  of  the  f'oi-te.\  is  composed 
of  somewhat  long  solid  columns  of  polyhednd  cell.s,  hxlged  in 
corre.>*pouding  meshes  of  the  frame-work.  The  columns,  which 
are  three  or  tour  cells  thick  and  several  cells  in  length,  though 
s<imewhat  irregular  and  varying  in  size,  do  not  anastomose,  being 
whnlly  separated  from  each  other  by  the  bars  of  connective  tissue, 
and  possess  no  central  cavity  or  lumen.  The  blood  ve.s.sels  which 
are  abundant  in  these  bars  of  connective  tissue  do  not  penetrate 
the  column.'*.  The  cell-substance  of  the  cells  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  often  containing  yellowish  oil  globules,  and  possesses  a  clear 
round  nucleus. 

In  the  outer  part  of  the  cortex  immediately  underneath  the 
capsule  is  a  thin  zone  in  which  the  gi'oups  of  cells  are  not  columnar 
but  rounded  and  irregidar;  and  again  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
cortex  abutting  on  the  medulla  is  another  thin  zone,  in  which 
the  columnar  arrangement  is  lo.st,  the  cells  being  here  disposed 
in  a  network  of  thm  cords  and  the  individual  cells  to  a  large 
extent  separated  from  each  other  by  delicate  continuations  of  the 
coarser  connective  ti.'vsue  septa.  Hence  the  main  median  part 
of  the  cortex,  which  from  the  prominent  colunmar  arrangement 
appears  striated  radially,  is  often  called  the  zona  fa.sciculata,  the 
tnin  outer  part  the  zona  glomemlosa,  and  the  thin  inner  part  the 
zona  reticularis ;  but  so  far  as  the  essential  characters  of  the  cells 
are  concerned  all  the  three  zones  are  alike. 

The  medulla  also  consists  of  cells  or  groups  of  cells  lying  in 
the  meshes  of  a  connective-tis.sue  tmme-work,  out  the  cells  are  of 
a  different  nature  from  those  of  the  cortex.  They  are  irregular 
and  often  branched,  and  their  cell-substance,  though  it  sometimes 
contains  pigment,  is  generally  clear  and  transparent.  The  medulla 
moreover  is  further  di.stinguishefl  from  the  cortex  by  the  abundant 
supply  of  bhMxi  vessels  and  of  nerves. 

The  cells  of  the  medulla  and  of  the  inner  zone  (zona  reticularis) 
of  the  cortex  are  very  apt  to  undergo  change  after  death,  and  to 
become  diffluent. 

The  arteries  which  C(jme  from  the  aftrta  an<l  from  the  renal  and 
phrenic  arteries  pa-ss  into  the  organ  on  the  .surface,  and  traversing 
the  cortex,  supplying  as  they  go  }>»)(h  capsule  and  cortex  with  a 
mwlerate  number  of  ve.s.sels,  end  in  the  medulla,  the  connective- 
ti.>^ue  bars  of  which  bear  numerous  large  venous  sinu.ses,  into 
which  the  capillaries  pour  their  blood,  and  from  which  the  blood 
is  gathered  up  into  the  suprarenal  vein ;  the  very  thin  walls 
of  these  venous  sinuses  are  close  set  with  the  cells  of  the 
medulla. 
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A  large  number  of  nerves,  consisting  partly  of  ni«hillated.  but 
chiefly  of  non-meclullateri  fibres  from  the  solar  plextis,  the  renal 
plexus,  the  phrenic  nerve  anci  the  vagus,  pass  into  the  suprarenal 
body  at  the  hihis  and  at  other  parts  of  the  surface.  Some,  forming 
plexuses  coarse  and  fine,  end  in  the  cortex  in  connection  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  bloofi  vessels,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
columns  and  groups  of  cells.  The  greater  number  however  are 
destined  for  the  niedidla.  where  they  form  close  set  plexuses 
between  the  groups  of  cells  and  appear  to  end  largely  by  line 
networks  around  the  cells.  A  number  of  distinct  nerve  cells  are 
seen  in  connection  with  the  bars  of  the  plexu-i^es. 

The  lymphatics  are  iiiirl^'  numerous  and  form  plextLses  in  the 
capsule  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  frame-work  ;  it  is  stated 
that  the  lymphatic  vessels  surrounding  the  groups  of  cells  in  the 
cortex  Communicate  with  spaces  between  the  cells. 

§  498.  Besides  the  ortlinary  proteid  and  other  chemical 
constituents,  the  suprarenal  body  contain.^  some  substance  or 
substances,  posses,sing  striking  colour  reactions,  giving  a  dark  blue 
or  dark  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and  a  canuine  re<^l  tint 
with  varioits  o.^idising  agents.  This  substance  (whose  nature  ia 
not  exactly  known,  and  which  is  confined  to  or  most  abundant  in 
the  medulla)  is  not  soluble  in  the  onlinary  solvents  of  pigments,, 
such  as  alcohol,  ether,  chlorofonn  &c.,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
acids. 

Among  the  extractives,  hippuric,  or  benzoic  acid,  and  tauro- 
cholic  acid  or  taurin  have  been  found,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
these  are  normal  con.stituents. 

vj  499.  Some  of  the  histological  features  of  the  suprarenal 
bodies,  namely  the  groups  of  cells  aud  their  abundant  blood  supply, 
suggest  on  the  one  hand  that  important  metabolic  processes  taki 
place  in  them,  some  of  which  are  probably  connected  Avith  thi 
history  of  the  pigments  of  the  b<xly  at  large.  On  the  <jther  hand 
the  unusually  large  nerve  .supply,  and  the  derivation  of  part  of  th 
botly  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  suggest  peculiar  nervous  con- 
nections. And  the  organ  has  often  served  as  a  starting  point  fi 
speculations  in  these  two  directions ;  but  our  exact  knowled 
concerning  them  is  limited.  Removal  of  both  .suprarenal  bodi' 
pnjduces  .symptoms  which  so  far  resemble  those  following  th' 
removal  of  the  whole  <.if  the  thyroicl  in  that  they  are  symptoms  i>| 
disorder  and  end  in  death.  But  the  .symptoms  are  different  i 
character,  seeming  to  bear  more  especially  on  the  skeletal  muscl 
and  are  more  acute,  so  that  death  is  speedy,  often  tiiking  place 
one  or  two  days.  The  removal  of  one  suprarenal  alone  appears  t< 
havi-  no  marked  effect ;  and  the  symptoms  folhnving  removal 
both  are  siiid  to  be  mitigated  by  the  injection  of  an  ext: 
prepared  from  the  fresh  organ ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  thyroiel, 
the  chain  of  events  through  which  the  removal  of  the  organ 
produces   the   several   symptoms  has  not  yet  been  worked    ou 
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Whon  an  extract  uf  the  suprarenal  bodies  is  injected,  even  in  small 
(lUiintity,  into  the  bu<ly  of  a  sound  animal  distinct  physiological 
effects  are  produced,  among  them  constriction  of  the  Vjioocl  vessels, 
inhibition  of  the  heart,  and  a  prolongation  of  the  contractions 
of  the  skeletal  muscles  not  unlike  that  characteristic  of  the  action 
of  the  drug  veratrin.  One  fact,  gained  by  clinical  exj»erience,  is  of 
interest.  Disease  of  the  suprarenal  bixltes,  apparently  tubercular 
in  nature  and  beginning  iit  the  medulla,  is  so  often  associated 
with  a  change  in  the  c(jluur  of,  with  an  increase  of  the  pigment 
of  the  skin,  '  bronzed  skin,'  '  Addison's  disease,'  that  some  con- 
nection between  the  two  must  exist ;  but  the  several  links  of  the 
chain  are  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  tempting  to  as.sociate  the 
increa.se  of  pigment  in  the  bronzed  skin  with  the  chromogen 
or  colour-yielding  substiince  spoken  of  above ;  but  we  have  no 
warrant  for  doing  so,  such  for  instance  as  any  indication  of  ties 
between  the  supntrena!  bodies  and  changes  either  in  hsemoglobin 
it-self  or  in  bilirubin,  which  two  bodies  we  have  reason  to 
regard  more  particularly  as  mothers  of  pigment.  Moreover 
the  bronzed  skin  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  Addison's 
disi'ivse,  failure  of  nutrition  and  nervous  symptoms  being  also 
present. 

§  600.  The  Thymus.  This,  though  it  arises  in  the  embryo 
as  a  paired  outgrowth  from  the  epithelial  walls  of  a  pair  of 
visceral  clefts,  and  thus  begins  as  an  epithelial  structure  into 
which  rnesf>blastic  elements  subsequently  intrude,  soon  puts 
on  such  characters  a.s  to  appear  essentially  a  lymphatic  struc- 
ture, and  indeed  might  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

It  consi.sts  of  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  plain  muscular 
fibres  being  absent,  and  of  trabecular  of  the  same  nature  the 
latter  dividmg  the  organ  into  a  number  of  irregular  more  or  less 
cylindrical  anastomosing  follicles  or  lobules,  imrl  sending  finer 
nidiating  septa  into  the  interior  of  each  lobule.  These  lobules 
present  the  same  characters  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the 
organ,  there  not  being,  as  iti  a  lymphatic  gland,  any  distinction 
between  a  cortex  and  a  meilulla  of  the  whole  bo<ly.  The  words  are 
however  applied  to  ejich  lobule,  to  distinguish  the  centnil  from  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  lobule  itself  Both  the  central  medulla  and 
the  peripheral  cortex  of  each  lobule  consist  i>f  a  frame-work  of 
reticular  connective  tissue,  which  in  the  cr)rtcx  is  identical  with  or 
clftsely  allied  to  adenoid  tissue,  but  in  the  medulla  is  coarser  and 
more  open  and  to  a  larger  extent  composed  of  branched  ana.stomo- 
sing  epithelioid  cells.  The  me.shes  of  the  cortex  are  crowded  with 
leucocyte,s,  but  these  are  much  less  abundant  in  and  more  eivsily 
fall  out  of  the  medulla,  so  that  in  sections  the  medulla  appears 
more  transparent  than  the  cortex.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  arrangeTnent  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  obtaining  in 
the   alveolus   of  a   lymphatic   gland,   in    which   the   finei-  gland 
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HubsUince  with  its  adenoid  tissue  crowded  with  leucocytes  in] 
placed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  more  open  network  of' 
the  IjTTiph  sinus. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  thymus  running  along  the  septa  form 
capiliiiry  networks  which,  though  closer  and  more  abundant  in  the 
cortical  than  in  the  medullary  portions  f>f  the  lobules,  have  no  such  i 
special  arrangement  as  obtains  in  lymphatic  glands. 

Lymphatic  vessels,  abiindant  in  the  caixsule  and  septa,  are  ] 
undoubtedly  in  connection  with  the  substance  of  the  lobules. 

The  meflullary  substance  frequently  contains  bodies,  known  as 
"  concentric  capsules,"  nests  of  concentriwilly  disposed  nucleated 
flattened  epithelial  or  epithelioid  cells.  They  api)ear  to  arise  from 
a  proliferation  of  the  epithelioid  cells  iining  small  blood  ve«.'«elfi.  j 
and  have  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  degenerative 
changes  by  which,  with  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  the  whole  organ 
dwindles  away  srxin  after  birth. 

§  501.  From  the  thymus  there  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  | 
saline  solution  a  nucico-albumiu  which,  like  the  coiTesponding 
body  from  Iyinj)hatic  glands  or  from  leuoocyte.s,  seem.s  to  have , 
some  special  relations  to  the  formation  of  fibrin.  Thu.s,  as  has] 
already  been  said  (§22). a  solution  of  this  nucleo-albuniin  from  thel 
thymu.s,  injected  into  the  veins,  will  give  rise  to  extensive  intra-] 
va.scular  clotting. 

The  thymus,  like  the  other  bodies  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling, 
is  .also  rich   in  extractives.     Thus  xanthin,   hypoxanthin,    leucin^d 
lactic,  succinic  and  other  acids  have  been  found  in  it. 

But  of  what  really  takes  place  in  the  body  we  have  no  exaci 
knowledge.  Since  the  thymus  is  best  developed  before  birth,' 
flisappearing  after  birth  at  a  rate  which  varies  much  in  different 
individuals  and  still  more  in  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  being 
eventually  replaced  by  fat  and  connective  ti.ssue,  it  is  obvious  that 
its  chief  functions  are  in  some  way  a-ssociated  with  events  takine 
place  before  birth  or  in  early  life. 
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§  502,  Globules  of  fat  of  various  sizes  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  very  elements  of  most  of  the  tissues,  in  muscular  fibres, 
in  epithelial  cells,  in  nerve  cells,  in  leucocytes,  and  so  ou  ;  and  the 
medulla  of  medullated  nerves  consi-sts  largely  of  a  peculiar  fatty 
material.  Besiiles  this,  certain  cells  of  connective  tissue  at  various 
times,  and  in  various  places,  become  so  loaded  with  fat  that  groups 
of  the  cells  become  practically  nisv-.ses  of  fat.  Connective  tissue 
thus  loaded  with  fat  is  called  adipose  tissue ;  and  masses  of 
adipose  tissue  of  all  manner  of  sizes  and  of  shapes  adapted  to  the 
.several  situations  are  found  in  various  piirts  of  the  body.  Many 
of  the  internal  organs,  more  especially  the  kidneys,  are  wrappe<l  in 
adipjse  tissue ;  but  the  largest  deposit  is  one  lying  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  ti-ssue,  §  432,  sometimes  cjilled  the 
"  pannicuhis  mliposus  ;"  and  a  '  fat'  body  is  di.stirigiiished  from  a 
'  leiin '  iKxiy  chietly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  by  the 
amount  of  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue. 

Of  all  the  tissues  of  the  Ixxly  adipose  tissue  is  the  most  fluctu- 
ating in  bulk  ;  within  a  very  short  space  of  time  a  large  amount  of 
adi})ose  tissue  may  disappear,  and  within  an  almost  equally  short 
time  the  quantity  present  in  a  biwly  may  be  several  times  multi- 
plied. When  too  much  or  too  little  fowl  is  given  it  is  the  subcu- 
taneous adipase  tissue  which  first  and  most  rapidly  increases  or 
decreases  in  bulk. 

§  603.  A  small  piece  of  adip<ise  tissue,  examined  under  a  low 
power,  appears  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  riHinded  masses 
of  highly  refractive  material,  closely  packed  together.  These 
rounded  masses,  which  stain  an  intense  black  with  osniic  acid  and 
give  other  reactions  of  fat,  are  arrangerl  in  irregidar  lobules; 
between  the  lobules,  and  between  the  individual  rounded  masses, 
may  be  seen  a  small  amount  of  fibril lated  cennective  tissue 
carrying  blood  ve.ssels. 

When  the  tissue  has  been  hardened  and  stained,  and  the  fat 
has  been  removed  by  solvents,  what  was  previously  only  visible  as 
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a  rounded  mass  of  fat  is  now  seen,  under  higher  powers,  to  be 
a  cell,  but  a  cell  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cell-substance  of  which 
has  become  transformed  into  a  single  large  vacuole.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cell  the  cell- substance  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  thin  shell  or  envelope,  or  cell-membrane,  but 
at  one  part  a  thicker  disc-like  remnant  is  seen,  and  in  this  is 
placed  ii  rounded  or  oval,  often  flattened  nucleus.  Between  these 
fat-cells  may  be  seen  a  few  bundles  of  connective  tiasue  forming'  a 
scanty  IfHjse  network,  the  rounded  meshes  of  which  are  occupied 
by  the  fat-cells,  the  matrix  of  the  bundles  appearing  at  places 
continuou.s  with,  or  adherent  to,  the  envelopes  of  the  cells ; 
ordinary  connective  tissue  coq^uscles  are  also  here  and  there 
present,  though  rarely  visible  between  the  larger,  50/*  to  130/i 
fat-cells.  In  injected  specimens  it  is  further  .seen  that  the  con- 
nective tissue  meshwork  carries  small  blood  vessels,  which  form 
capillary  networks  round  the  groups  of  fat-cells  and  even  round 
individual  cells.  After  death,  upon  c(K)ling,  the  fat  in  the  fat-cells 
may  solidify  in  crystals. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  fat-cell  is  a  cell,  belonging  to  connective 
tissue,  in  the  cell-svibstance  of  which  fat  hfis  been  collected  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  cell,  which  increases  largely  in  bulk  during 
the  pnxiess,  is  almost  wholly  transformed  into  a  large  vacuole 
filled  with  fat,  the  cell-substance  being  reduced  to  a  thin  envelope 
of  the  vacuole,  thickened  at  one  part  where  the  nucleus,  thrust  oUi 
one  side  by  the  gathering  fat,  is  placer!.  Adijjose  ti.ssne  Is 
collection  of  such  fat-cells  held  together  by  a  meagre  quantity  ol 
vascular  connective  tissue. 

By  studying  the  development  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  embryo 
or  elsewhere,  we  may  trace  out  the  stejjs  of  the  formation  of  the 
fat-cells.  In  the  embryo,  in  a  situation  where  adipose  tissue  is 
about  to  be  formed,  the  connective  ti.ssue  is  seen  to  contain  a 
number  of  small  imcleated  cells,  rounded  or  somewhat  irregular 
form,  the  cell-substance  of  which  at  fii'st  presents  no  .spec 
characters,  and  contains  not  more  than  what  may  be  called  th 
ortiinary  amount  of  fat  globules  or  sphendes.  Very  soon  howev 
these  minute  drops  or  specks  increase  in  number,  the  cell 
substance  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  bulk  while  remaining 
round  or  becoming  more  di.'^tinctly  so,  and  the  smaller  drops  run 
together  into  liu-ger  ones.  This  goes  on ;  the  fat  iucrea.sing  in 
quantity  coalesces  more  and  more,  and  the  cell,  as  a  whole, 
becomes  larger  and  larger,  the  cell-substance  at  firet  keeping  up 
in  bulk  with  the  increasing  fat,  but  subsequently  ceawing 
increase,  being  apparently  used  up  in  the  fonnation  of  the 
Thus  the  original  small  '  protopl.-ismic '  cell  is  at  last  tninsfomie 
into  the  larger  fat-cell,  all  the  fat  having  run  together  into 
vesicle  the  envelope  of  which,  thickened  on  one  side  to  carry  th 
nucleus,  is  furnished  by  the  remnant  of  the  cell-substance.  In 
some   cases,  the  nucleus   insteafl   of  being  pushed  early   on   one 
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side,  remains  central  though  the  collection  of  fat  has  become 
considerable ;  it  i.s  however  eventually  displacwl.  The  whole 
procew-s  appears  very  similar  to  the  deposition  of  mucin  in  the 
cells  of  a  mucous  gland,  §  235  ;  and  we  may  by  analogy  infer 
that  the  fat-cell  becomes  a  fat-cci!  by  the  cell  manufactiiring  fat 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  depositing  the  fat  so  formed  in  the 
interstices  of  its  substance.  The  mo.st  striking  superficial  dis- 
tinctions seem  to  be  that  in  the  mucous  cell  the  gmnules  or 
spherule.s  remain  discrete  within  the  cell,  being  separated  by  layera 
of  cell-substance,  whereas  in  the  fat-cell  the  globules,  as  they  form, 
run  together  imtil  at  last  they  unite  into  a  single  mass ;  and 
further  that  while  in  the  mucous  cell,  even  when  most  heavily 
loaded,  a  relatively  large  amount  of  active  cell-substance  still 
remains,  in  the  fat-cell  a  mere  remnant  is  left  and  that  chieHy 
surrounding  the  displaced  nucleus. 

Some  obstTvers  are  of  opinion  that  the  cells  belonging  to  con- 
nective tissue  which  thus  beenme  fat-cells  of  adipose  tissue  belong 
exclusively  to  the  kind  which  we  spoke  of  a.s  pl.'i.snia  cells,  §  105  ; 
but  thLs  is  doubtful.  Others  again,  whili?  admitting  that  the  cells 
which  become  fat-cells  resemble  in  appearance  ordinary  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  and  may  liki.'  them  be  branched,  believe  them 
nevertheless  to  constitute  a  special  kind  of  connective-tissue 
corpuscle,  being  led  to  this  view  by  the  fact,  that  though  adijwse 
tissue  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  bofly,  it  is  apt  to  appear  in  jMirticular  situations 
rather  than  in  othere,  and  in  some  tracts  of  connective  ti.ssue  never 
umler  normal  circumstances  makes  its  appearance.  Others  again 
maintain  that,  under  favourable  circum.stances,  any  connective 
tissue  corpu.scle  may  become  a  fat-cell. 

The  fat  in  the  interior  of  bones  fonning  the  yellow  marrow 
appears  to  have  the  same  general  structure  and  to  be  formed  in 
the  .same  way  ivs  the  rest  of  the  adip<jse  ti.ssue. 

§  604.  The  fat  thus  depo.sited  in  a  fat-cell  sooner  or  later 
di.siippears.  It  is  not  ejected  bodily  into  the  surrounding  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  connective  ti.s.sue,  but  passes  away  either  into  the 
bkxxl  stream  or  into  the  lymphatics  by  some  proces.ses  not  as  yet 
fully  understood.  The  shell  of  cell-substance  which  forms  the 
envelope  of  the  fat-cell  is  probably  of  a  iliftcrentiat«l  nature,  and 
may  have  properties  which  assist  the  escape  of  the  fat ;  but  on 
this  point  we  have  no  exact  knowledge.  The  disappearance  of 
the  fat  appears  to  take  place  in  more  ways  than  one.  On  the 
one  hand,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  more  ordinary  method,  the  fat 
gradually  disappears,  little  by  little,  and  the  rounded  distended 
vesicle  gradually  assumes  the  characters  of  a  cnnnective-ti.«sue 
coqiuscle,  even  of  a  branched  one.  On  the  other  hand,  esjx'cially 
when  the  disappearance  is  rapid  and  total,  the  .space  previously 
occupied  by  fat  becomes  filled  with  a  clear  fluid  ri'.sembling  lymph, 
the  fat  vesicle  being  transformed  into  a  lymph  vesicle ;  this  con- 
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dition    however   is   temporary  only,  the   lymph   is   siibsequentlyl 
absorbed  and  the  veaicle  shrinks.     Or  again,  the  cell -substance  I 
may  shrink  round  the  le.ssening  fat,  but  at  the  .same  time,  depoaitl 
on  it.s  outside  a  mucin-like  material,  su  that  the  whole  cell  remainsl 
of  the  same  size.     At  times,  the  emptying  of  the  cell,  whether  byJ 
one  raeth(xl  or  another,  is  followed  by  a  rejuvenescence  of  the  cell: 
the  nucleus  by  division  gives  rise  to  several  nuclei,  and   the  cell 
divifle.s   into   new  cells,   each  of  which  may,  under   appropriate 
conditions,  develope  again  into  a  fat-cell. 

§  505.     The  fat  thus  lodged  in  adipose  tissue  varies  somewhat 
in  composition  in  vjirious  animals,  but  is  chiefly  composed  of  olein,  ■ 
palmitin  and  stearin  in  vaiying  pro|X)rtions,  with  small  quantitie 
of  the  glycerin  compounds  of  such  fatty  acids  as  butyric,  capri>nic,J 
caprylic  &c.,  together  with  a  little  lecithin  and  chofesterin.      The] 
'fat'  of  one  animal,  that  is  the  fat  thus  conUinetl  in  adipose  tissue 
differs  from  the  fat  of  another  aniuiai  partly  by  the  presence 
more  or  less  of  one  or  more  of  these  less  abundant  fats,  but  chiefly! 
by  the  proportion  in  which  the  three  main  fats,  olein,  palmitin, 
and  .stearin,  are  re.spectix'ely  present  in  the  mixed  fat.    The  melting! 
points  of  these  three  fats  lieing  rliffereut,  the  melting  point  of  the 
fat  of  the  body  will  differ  according  to  the  relative  proportiorLs  in 
which  the  three  are  present.     Thus  the  subeutiineons  fat  of  mani 
melts  at  from   1-5°  to  22    or  higher,  the  fat  round  the    kidney] 
being  firmer  and  not  melting  until  25' ;  the  fat  of  the  dog  melts] 
at  about  22",  that  of  the  goose  at  about  S.i",  of  the  ox  at  alK>ut| 
40  ,  and  of  the  .sheep  at  HO  ,  the  less  resistant  fat  rjf  the  man  and] 
dog  containing  relatively  more  olein  than  that  of  the  ox  or  of  the] 
sheep. 

§  606.     When  we  come  to  consider  the  question.    By    whatj 
processes  does  the  fat  make  its  apjiearance  in  the  fat-cell  ?  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  much  the  .same  kind  of  problem  as  that 
which  occupie<l  us  in  dealing  with  glycogen.     On  the  one  hand  we 
may  suppose  that  the  fat  is  brought  to  the  fat-cell  ivs  fat  and  is  in 
some  way  Uiken  up  by  the  cell  and  deposito<l  in  the  cell-substance 
with  little  or  no  change.     Ou  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  fat  is  manufactured  by  the  fat-cell  in  some  such    way 
as  mucin  or  pepsin  is  manufactured  by  a  mucous  or  a  gastric  cell,^^ 
out  of  anfi  by  means  uf  its  cell-substance,  and  that  the   process^^l 
of  fattening,  or  of  pnHlucing  fat  in  liit-ccMs,  consists  essentially  ^^ 
in   feeding   and    so    building    up    the    cell -substance    which    sub- 
sequently breaks  down  into  fat,  and  does  not  consist  merely  in 
bringing  fat  within  reach  of  the  cell.     Which  of  these  views  is 
the  true  one,  or  how  far  are  both  these  operations  carried  on  in 
the  animal  body  ? 

In  support  of  the  latter  view  it  may  be  urged  that,  not  only 
the  more  complex  living  substance,  but,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  urged,  the  simpler  proteid  constituent  of  living  substance 
obviously  contains  what  we  may  call  a  fatty  radicle,  so  that  we 
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might  expect  fat  to  be  formed  out  of  its  metabolism.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  not  only  in  adipose  tissue,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  living  substance  is  continuously  giving  rise  to  and  tempo- 
rarily depositing  in  itself  some  amount  of  fet;  and  in  what  is 
known  as  fatty  degeneration  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  fat  out  of  proteid  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  traced  the  fats  taken  as  food,  and 
found  that  they  pass  with  comparatively  little  change  from  the 
alimentary  canal  into  the  lacteals  and  so  into  the  blood,  from 
which  they  rapidly  disappear.  We  might  infer  from  this  that 
an  excess  of  fat  thus  entering  the  blood  would  naturally  be  dis- 
posed of  by  being  simply  stored  up  in  the  available  adipose  tissue 
without  any  further  change;  we  can  imagine  that  the  fat,  not 
immediately  wanted  by  the  economy,  passes  in  some  way  from 
the  blood  to  the  connective  tissue  (the  white  blood  corpuscles 
which  appear  loaded  with  fat  after  a  meal  possibly  actmg  as 
intermediaries),  and  that  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  swallow 
the  fat  brought  to  them  after  the  fashion  of  an  amoeba,  not 
digesting  it  but  simply  keeping  it  in  store  until  it  was  wanted 
elsewhere. 

What  do  experiments  teach  on  this  matter  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  an  animal  fattened  on 
ordinary  fattening  food,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  fat  stored  up 
in  the  body  can  possibly  come  direct  from  the  fat  of  the  food. 
Long  ago,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dumas  and  his  school,  who 
taught  that  all  construction  of  organic  material,  that  all  actual 
manufacture  of  living  substance  or  even  of  its  organic  constituents, 
was  confined  to  vegetables  and  unknown  in  animals,  Liebig  shewed 
that  the  butter  present  in  the  milk  of  a  cow  was  much  greater 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  scanty  fat  present  in  the  grass 
or  other  fodder  she  consumed.  He  also  urged,  as  an  argument  in 
the  same  direction,  that  the  wax  produced  by  bees,  which  though 
having  a  different  composition  from  fat  may  be  used  as  an  analogy, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wax  or  allied  bodies  contained  in 
their  food,  consisting  as  this  does  chiefly  of  su^r.  And  it  has 
since  been  shewn  in  many  ways  that,  in  fattening  animals,  the 
fat  accumulated  in  the  body  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  fat 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  food.  It  has  been  proved  by  direct 
analysis.  Thus  of  two  young  pigs,  as  much  alike  as  possible, 
of  the  same  litter,  one  was  killed  and  analysed,  the  amount  of 
fat  in  the  body  being  among  other  things  determined.  The 
other  was  fattened  for  a  certain  length  of  time  on  food  whose 
composition  was  known,  and  then  killed  and  analysed.  It  was 
found  that  for  every  100  parts  of  fat  in  the  food  472  parts  of  fat 
were  stored  up  in  the  body  during  the  fattening  period.  It  is 
clear  that  fat  may  be  formed  in  the  body  out  of  something  which 
is  not  fat. 

§  507.    There  are  two  possible  sources  of  this  manufactured 
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&t.  The  cubofajdntca  of  tbe  food  firm  one  MMiroe.  In  ti«uiiif 
of  digeabon  <^  282),  «e  refierred  to  the  poHgibniQr  of  okrfoohjrdnta 
daring  digatioo  in  tbe  alimentaiy  canu  beoomiBg  by  fennentetada 
coo  verted  into  batyric  add:  and  we  saggested  tbat  h^faer  sad 
more  complex  members  of  the  same  bttr  acid  series  might  be 
obtained  oat  of  carbohjrdna«s  br  mmewbat  analogcras  rhimgnry 
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carried  on  howerer  not  in  the  alimentary  canal  by 
foreign  oigamsed  fermentB.  bat  in  the  tiaraes  throagfa  the 
of  the  tiaraea  themselves.  We  cannot  as  yet  tiaee  out  the 
nor  can  we  definittr^ly  point  to  any  particuUr  tiasoea  other 
the  &t-cellB  thenu<elve!$  as  the  seats  of  any  such  changeei 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  carbohydrate  material  does  in 
way  or  other  give  rise  to  fat.  A  carbohydrate  diet  is  the  kind  of 
diet  must  efficacious  in  prodaciog  an  accnmulatioo  of  fat  in  tbe 
body :  stigar  or  Rtarch,  in  Home  form  or  other,  in  always  a  large 
constituent  of  ordinary  fattening  foods. 

Another  source  of  fat   is  to  be  found  in  the  proteids.     Wi 
have  seen  that  the  urea  of  the  urine  practically  represents  t: 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  which  passes  through  the  body.      Xow 
any  given  quantity  of  urea  the  amount  of  carbon  is  far  less  tl 
that  found  in  the  quantity  of  proteid  containing  the  same 
of  nitrogen.     Thus  the  percentage  composition  of  the  tw^o  being 
reapectively, 
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100  grms.  of  area  contain  about  as  much  nitrogen  as  300  gmas. 
proteid ;  but  the  300  gnn.s.  of  proteid  contain  139  grms.  ( I  59 — 5 
more  carbon  than  do  the  100  grms.  urea.     Hence  the  300  gnus, 
proteid  in  passing  through  the  body  and  giving  rise  to  lOO  gm 
of  urea,  would  leave  behind   139  grms.  of  carbon,  in  soiue   con 
bination  or  other;   and  this  surplus  of  carbon,  if  the   needs 
the   economy   did   not   demand    that   it   should  be   immediately' 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  thrown  off  frrjm  the  body,  might 
be  dep<j8ited  somewhere  in  the  fonn  of  fat.    It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  this  way  100  grms.  of  proteid  food  might  furnish  42 
of  fat. 

Some  observers  have  pushed  thLs  view  of  the  production  of  fa| 
out  of  proteids  so  far  as  to  insist  that  all  the  fat  formed  in  the 
body  arises  in  this  way  out  of  proteid  material,  and  that  when 
carbohydrate  food  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  fat  it  does  so  by 
shielding  from  oxidation  the  carbfjn  moiety  of  the  proteid  fo<xi 
taken  at  the  siiine  time  and  thu.s  permitting  it  to  be  stored  up  as 
fat.  The  carlwjhydrate  itself,  they  argue,  never  becomes  fat  but 
its  presence  allows  fat  to  Ik;  funned  out  of  pmteid  mnterial.  -  This 
view  has  obviously  a  very  impjrtant  econoniiivii  beiiriiig,  since,  if  it 
be  true,  it  is  useless  to  increase  the  carbohydrate  material  of  food 
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for   the    purpose   of  fattening,  unless   a   sufficient   proportion  of 
proteid  material  be  given  at  the  same  time. 

The  view  however  has  been  proved  to  be  untenable  by  several 
invf/.'itigattons  carried  out  uu  dift'erent  animals.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  an  aniniaj  rapidly  fattened  on  a  diet  consisting  of 
prnteid.s  with  much  airbohydnvtc  will  store  up  far  mure  fat  than 
can  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  proteids  of  the  diet.  Thus  a 
dog,  the  fat  in  whose  body  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
starvation,  wan  fed  for  a  period  on  measured  (juantitie.s  of  proteids 
and  carbohydrates,  and  killed.  The  aumunt  of  fat  found  after 
death  in  hi.s  body,  making  full  allowance  for  the  fat  which 
remained  after  the  starvation  anti  for  the  fat  accompanying  the 
proteids  in  the  meat  given  as  food,  was  found  to  be  far  more  than 
coidd  be  supplied  by  the  carbon  in  the  proteids  of  the  food,  even 
supposing  that  every  jot  of  those  proteids  which  did  not  go  to 
make  up  the  increase  of  the  prott!id  '  flesh '  of  the  body  taking 

Edace  during  the  fattening  was  useil  for  the  puqiose  of  forming 
at.  Similai-  experiments  on  geese  and  ()igs  have  led  to  similar 
resultH ;  anil  if  fat  hf  formed  in  this  way  in  the  bodies  of  camivora 
and  omnivora,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  holds  good  for  the 
bodies  of  herbivora.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  fat  can  be 
constructed  in  the  body  on  the  one  hand  out  of  proteid  material, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  some  direct  conversion  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

§  508,  It  is  clear  thon  that  a  construction  of  fat  does  occur  in 
the  bixly  somewhere.  What  limits  can  we  place  on  the  degree  to 
which  this  construction  is  carried  ?  When  the  food  contains 
sufficient  actual  fat  to  account  for  the  fat  stored  up  in  the  body, 
does  any  construction  of  fat  take  place  ?  In  the  first  place  we  tind 
that  when  the  food  contains  abnonnal  fats  such  ,is  are  not  present 
in  thf  body,  spemiaceti  for  instance,  or  emcin  (from  rapfi-seed  oil), 
these  fats  are  not  to  be  found,  or  are  found  in  very  small  ijuantity, 
in  the  fat  which  is  stored  up  in  the  b<xly  as  a  consequence  of  a 
large  supply  of  that  food.  In  the  second  place  we  may  call  to 
mind  the  statement  previously  made,  that  the  composition  of  fat 
varies  in  different  animals.  The  fat  of  a  man  differs  from  the  fat 
of  a  dog,  even  if  both  feed  on  exactly  the  same  food,  fatty  or  other- 
wise. Were  the  fat  which  is  taken  as  f(«j<l  stored  up  as  adipose 
tissue  directly  and  without  change,  recourse  being  had  to  other 
sources  of  food  for  the  construction  of  tat  only  in  ca-ses  where  the 
fat  in  the  food  was  deficient,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
nature  of  the  fat  of  the  body  would  vary  greatly  with  the  food. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  direct  experiment  shews  that  the 
fat  of  the  dog  is,  as  tar  as  composition  is  concerned,  very  largely 
independent  of  the  food,  that  the  normal  constituents  of  fat  make 
their  ap|>earance  very  much  as  usual  and  in  very  much  their 
appri>pnate  proportion,  though  their  proportion  in  the  tmid  may 
laigely  vary,  and  though  some  of  them    may  be  wholly  absent. 
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Thus  ia  one  experimeot  the  fat  of  the  bodj  ooatAined 
quaottties  of  steaho  after  a  diet  free  fit>m  steann,  and  in 
pveaerred  the  nonoaJ  amoont  of  olein  after  a  diet  fr«e  from  olaa. 

Of  coarse  it  ia  qaite  po«>nble  that  in  sxich  cases  as  these,  thoogli 
the  atearin.  or  the  oleio,  when  absent  from  the  food,  wma  in  sotne 
way  or  other  constructed  anew,  yet  at  the  same  time  those  ooostita- 
entfl  which  were  present  were  simply  stored  ap;  and  the  smaD 
quantity  of  enicin  present  in  the  fat  of  the  body  after  feeding 
on  erucin  muHt  have  been  directly  stored  up.  So  also,  when  an 
aiiiiaal  is  rapidly  fattened  on  a  diet  con-slsting  of  a  small  quantity 
of  proteid  and  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  the  amount  of  &t  stored  np 
may  be  too  great  to  have  come  from  the  proteids  of  the  diet,  in 
whjch  case  we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  actual  fat  of  the  food 
simply  deposited  in  the  fat-cells  of  the  body.  But  even  in  this 
ca«e,  as  more  distinctly  in  the  others,  it  is  also  open  for  us  to 
mppoee  that  all  the  fat  taken  a^  food  wa«  in  some  way  or  other 
dispofled  of,  and  that  all  the  new  fat  which  made  its  appearance 
wan  constructed  anew.  And  the  latter  view  is  more  perhaps  in 
hannony  with  the  hi.stological  fjicts  previously  mentioned,  as  well 
as  supiKirted  by  other  considerations. 

At  the  present,  however,  we  may  be  content  with  the  folio  wins 
conclusions.     1.     Fat  is  actually  formed  in  the  animal  body,  an2 
the  fat  present  at  any  moment  in  the  body  is  not  exclusively,  if 
all,  fat  merely  stored  up  from  the  fat  of  the  food.     2.     The  carbon 
elements  of  the   newly-formed  fat  may  be  .supplied   either    froi 
carbohydrate  food,  or  from  the  carbon  .surplus  of  proteid   food, 
from  fats  taken  a.s  food  which  are  not  the  natural  constituents 
the  bo«ly-fat.     3.     The  fat  -stored  up  appears  as  fat  granules 
drop   rlejjosited   in    the   cell-sukstance   of  certain   cells,   and    thfl 
incri'jLse  of  tlie  fat  in  the  cell.s  i.s  accompanierl  first  by  a   grovrtl 
ruid  MubHwiucntly  by  a  consumption  of  the  cell  substance  ;    but, 
in  thf  analogous  case  of  glycogen,  there  is  no  complete  evidence 
shew  whether  the  fat  granules  which  appear  are  simply  deposits 
by  the  coil-substance  in  a  more  or  less  mechanic»l  manner,  without 
thr-ir  fonning  an  integnil  portion  of  that  cell-substance,  the   chie 
stages  of  the  manufacture  ef  the   fat  having  been  gone  througtf 
el.s4,'whei-e,  or  whether  they  arise  from  a  breaking  up.  a   functior 
metabolism  of  the  cell-substance  of  the  fat-cell  itself;  the   latt 
view  is  on  the  whole  however  the  more  probable. 


SEC.   8.    THE   MAMMARY  GLAND. 


§  609.  Since  milk  is  a  secretion,  and  indeed  an  excretion,  the 
mammary  gland  ought  not  to  be  classed  a-s  a  metabolic  tissue,  in 
the  liiiiitefi  meaning  we  are  now  attaching  to  those  words.  Yet 
the  metabolic  phenomena  giving  rise  to  the  secretion  of  milk  are 
so  marked  and  distinct,  have  so  many  analogies  with  the  purely 
metabolic  events  which  take  place  in  adipose  tissue,  and  .so 
strikingly  illustrate  metabolic  events  in  general,  that  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  consider  the  matter  here,  rather  than  in  any 
other  connection. 

The  mammary  gland,  formed  like  a  sweat  gland,  of  which  it 
may  be  consiilered  an  extreme  development,  by  an  ingrowth  of 
the  Maipighian  la3'er  of  the  epidermis,  is  a  compoimd  racemose 
gland,  constructed  after  the  general  plan  of  such  a  gland  and  thus 
composed  of  branching  ducts  ending  in  .secreting  alveoii. 

The  whole  org-an  is  divide<l  by  connective  tissue  septa  into  a 
number  of  lobules,  in  woman  about  twenty,  each  of  which  possesses 
a  distinct  duct,  opening  by  a  separate  orifice  on  to  the  nipple ;  the 
gland  in  fiu-t  is  not  a  single  gland  but  s<.*veral  glands  bound 
togetlier.  Etich  lobe  is  further  divided  by  connective  tissue  septa 
into  smaller  lobes,  and  the  division  is  repeated,  the  last  divi.sions 
marking  out  small  ma-sses  called  lohdes.  The  main  duct  supphing 
a  lobe  branches  into  a  number  of  small  ducts,  each  of  the  ultimate 
divi.sions  of  which  ends  in  a  lobule. 

Within  the  lobule  the  rluct  divides  into  a  number  of 
relatively  wide  tubules  which  pursue  a  wavy  or  even  twisted 
course,  and  bear  deep  lateral  bulgings;  the.se  are  held  together 
by  a  comparatively  slight  amount  of  connective  tissue.  Hence 
in  a  section  of  a  gland,  each  lobule  appears  to  be  composed  of 
a  number  of  irregularly  round  spaces  or  ulveuii,  which  are  the 
sections  of  the  tubules  and  the  bulgings,  and  which  at  .some  jiarts 
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of  the  section  appear  to  be  closed  spaces  and  at  others  to  com- 
municate with  e<ich  other,  or  with  a  passage  in  the  centre  of  the 
lubtik"  leading  to  the  lumen  of  the  duct.  The  appearances  thus 
presented,  at  least  by  a  suckling  gland,  contrast  markedly  with 
those  of  an  mtliuary  glund,  such  as  the  submaxillary,  by  rcMison  of 
the  large  alveoli  with  their  conspicuously  wide  lumiua,  often 
occupied  by  remains  of  the  niiik. 

The  ducts  consist  of  an  epithelium  resting  on  a  connective 
tissue  basis  which  in  the  case  nf  the  main  ducts  is  strengthened 
with  longitudinally  disposed  plain  muscular  fibres  continuous  with 
the  muscular  fibres  present  in  the  dermis  of  the  nipple.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  their  course  the  ducts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer 
of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  but  at  the  luouths  of  the  main  ducts 
on  the  nipple  the.se  pass  into  an  epidermis  of  more  than  one  layer 
of  flattened  cells.  Just  before  opening  on  to  the  nipple  each 
main  duct  is'  widened  into  a  flask-shaped  enlargement.  At  the 
termination  of  the  small  ducts  in  the  lobules  the  columnar 
epithelium  is  said  to  give  place  to  flattened  cells,  so  that  this  part 
of  the  duct  might  be  called  a  ductule  corresponding  to  the  ductule 
of  a  salivary  gland. 

§  510.     The  ajipearances  presented  by  the  alveoli  differ  widely 
according  as  the  gland  is  one  which  is  being  used  for  suckling  or 
is  one  in  a  resting  or  dormant  condition,  that  is  to  say    before, 
any  pregnancy  at  al)  has  taken  phvce  or  in  the  interval   between] 
two  suckling  periods.     In  the  .suckling  gland  each  alveolus  consists  I 
of  a  basement  membiTine,  presenting  the  usiuil  characters,  lined] 
with    a   single    layer   of  cells   leaving  a   wide   lumen ;    but    the) 
appearances   presented   by   the   cells   differ   from    time    to     timei 
according  to  circumstances  and  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  alveoli| 
at  the  same  time.     We  may  however  distinguish  two  conditions 
which,  since  they  .seem  to  correspond  to  the  loaded  and  discharged 
conditions  of  an  ordinary  gland,  we  may  call  the  litaded  and    the 
discharged  phase   respectively,  conditions   intennediate    between 
the  two  being  met  with. 

In  the  discharged  pha.se  the  alveolus  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  lowj 
cubical  or  even  flattened  cells,  so  that  the  relatively  large  area  of 
the  alveolus  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  lumen  in  which 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  milk  may  still  be  retained.  Each 
cell  consists  of  granular  ceil-substance  in  which  is  placed  tk\ 
rounded  or  oval  nucleus.  Sometimes  the  free  edge  of  the  cell  is 
jagged  and  uneven  as  if  a  portion  of  the  free  border  had  been  torn 
away.  ^M 

In  a  fully  loaded  phase  the  appearances  are  very  dilFerent.  ^M 
The   alveolus   is  now  lined  with  a  layer  of  tall  columnar    cells 
projecting   unevenly   into   the   lumen,   the   outline   of    which    is 
correspondingly  irregular  and  the  area  of  which  is  much  reduced. 
While    the    broader   base   of    each   cell   rests   on   the    basementj 
membrane,  the  other  end,  conical  or  iiTegular,  stretches  towards  the 
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centre  of  the  lumeu.  Instead  nf  (tne  nucleus,  two  or  even  more 
iire  now  present,  one  well  formed  and  nonnal  being  placed  nearer 
the  base,  and  the  other  or  others,  often  shewing  signs  of  degene- 
ration, nearer  the  free  end.  Honietimes  constrictions  are  seen 
whereby  the  free  jK'riphonil  portion  of  the  cell,  inciutliiig  one  or 
more  of  the  miclei,  is  apparently  being  separated  from  the  basal 
portion  in  which  the  remaining  nucleus  is  lodged ;  and  ixjcnsionally 
portions  or  fragments  of  cells,  nucleate<l  or  nucleuslesa,  may  be  seen 
lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus.  In  the  cell-substance,  especially 
towards  the  free  bortler  of  the  cell,  are  numerous  oil  globules  of 
various  sizes  as  well  as  granules  or  particles  of  other  nature;  some 
of  the  larger  oil  globules  may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  surface 
iis  if  ab<:iut  to  be  extruded  from  the  eel! :  and  in  the  cavity  of  the 
alveolus  oil  globules  with  a  thinner  or  thicker  coating  of  cell- 
substance  are  frequently  pre-sent. 

Between  such  a  fully  loaded  pha.se,  and  a  completely  discharged 

Ehn^e,  various  intennetliate  cnnditions  may  be  observed,  the  cells 
eing  of  greater  or  li>ss  height,  containing  one  nucleus  only  or 
more  than  one,  the  cell-substance  occupied  with  few  or  with  many 
oil  globules  and  other  granules,  and  the  free  border  more  or  less 

Putting  these  facts  together  we  may  draw  the  following  con- 
clusion, which  is  supported  by  other  evidence,  as  to  the  changes 
in  the  gland  which  chanicterize  the  loading  and  the  discharge. 
During  loading  the  low  flattened  cell  of  the  discharged  alveolus 
grows  rapidly,  elongating  into  the  cylindrical  fonn,  and  the  nucleus 
gives  birth  to  two  or  more  new  nuclei.  Meanwhile  active  meta- 
bolism is  going  on  in  the  cell-substance,  deposits  of  fat  as  well  as 
of  other  substances  are  taking  place.  By  what  seems  ttj  be  of  the 
nature  of  an  amcelwid  movement,  some  of  the  oil  globules  (and 
possibly  other  matters)  are  extnided  from  the  cell,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  an  amoeba  extnides  its  excrement.  But  besides 
this,  a  divi-sjon  of  the  cell,  that  is  a  separation  of  part  of  the  ci'll- 
snbstance  with  an  inclufled  nucleus,  takes  place,  the  daughter  cell 
thus  thrown  off  passing  iutni  the  alveolus  to  form  {lart  of  the  milk; 
or  a  budding  of  the  cell  occurs,  part  of  the  cell  without  a  nucleus 
being  similarly  cast  off  tmd  undergoing  a  similar  fate.  In  other 
words,  the  secreting  cell  grows,  loads  itself  with  metabolic  products, 
and  when  loaded  gives  off  bodily  part  i>f  itself  to  contribute  to  the 
secretion,  part  of  the  cell,  and  that  part  always  retaining  a  nucleus, 
remaining  behind  in  order  to  secure  subsoijuent  growth  and  further 
secretion. 

The  secretion  of  milk  differs  from  such  a  secretion  as  that  of 
saliva,  anrl  approaches  the  formation  of  sebum  (§  437)  inasmuch 
as  the  tnuisfonned  cell-substance  is  shed  bodily  to  form  part  of 
the  milk.  We  say  form  part  of  the  milk  because  this  gross  mode 
of  secretion  is  accompanied  by  the  more  ordinary  mode.  The  cells 
are  at  the  same  time  in  the  more  ordinary  way  discharging  into 
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the  lumen  water  holding  saline  and  other  constituents  in  solution. 
And  the  peculiar  features  of  milk,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
correspond  to  this  tiouble  mcxie  of  secretion.  Perlmps  however 
we  ought  not  to  c-all  it  a  double  mode,  for  the  one  method  really 
passes  insensibly  into  the  other.  The  discharge  of  sodium  chloride 
in  solution  from  ever)'  kind  of  gland,  of  mucin  from  a  mucous 
gland,  of  oil  globules  with  a  jiroteid  envelope  from  a  niammary 
gland,  and  la.stly  of  nucleated  loaded  cell-substance  fix)ni  the 
mammary  gland,  present  so  many  different  pha.ses  of  the  same 
act  of  secretion. 

§  511.  The  dormant  resting  mammary  gland,  that  for  iustiuice 
of  an  animal  which  has  never  been  pregnant,  is  much  smaller  than 
a  suckling  glaud,  owing  to  the  alveoli  being  both  smaller  and  less 
numerous.  Elach  alveolus  moreover  is  not  a  cavity  hned  with 
a  single  layer  of  epithelium,  but  a  solid  cylinder  or  mass  of| 
comp.aratively  small,  rounded  or  polyhedral  cells.  So  long  as 
pregnancy  doe.s  not  occur  the  growth  of  these  is  exceedingly  sl<>w. 
and  the  product.*;  of  such  metabolism  as  goes  on  in  them  ai^ 
carried  away  by  the  biood,  so  that  under  normal  circumstances  no 
secretion  takes  place. 

When  pregnancy  occurs  rapid  growth  of  the  mamma  takes 
place,  numerous  new  alveoli  being  fonned  by  building,  but  all  for 
a  time  remaining  solid  cylindei-s  of  cells.  At  the  approach  of  the 
birth  of  the  ui^spring,  the  central  cells  undergo  metabolic  changes^, 
especially  a  fatty  transfomiatiim,  and  either  before  or  afler  birth 
are  cast  oft',  leaving  a  single  layer  to  line  the  alveoli  and  to  carrj' 
on  the  work  of  secretion  as  described  above.  It  is  generallv 
supposed  that  these  shed  cells  supply  the  so-called  '  colostruni 
corpu.«cles '  characteristic  of  the  first  milk,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  At  the  end  of  lactation  an  absorption  of  some  of  thej 
alveoli  takes  place;  and  in  old  age  still  further  absorption  goes  ou 
with  great  diminution  of  the  lumina. 

§  512.     The  connective  tissue,  joining  together  the  lobules  ofl 
various  sizes,  surrounding  the  lobules  and  iiinuin^  in  between  the] 
projecting  blind  ends  of  the  alveoli  within  the  lobules,  is  rich  in 
blood  ves-sels  which  form  capillary  networks  round  the  alveoli ;  it 
also  carries  a  considerable  number  of  lymphatic  ve.ssels  which  arise 
in  lymph-spaces   around  the   alveoli  and   elsewhere.      Lcucocvtee 
are  numerous  in  the  .spaces  of  this  connective  tissue,  and  some  of] 
them  may  make  their  way  through  the  basement  membrane  and 
between  the  secreting  cells  into  the  cavities  of  the  alveoli  and  s» 
appear  in  the  milk. 

§  513.  TIte  nature  of  milk.  Human  milk  ha.s  a  specific  gravity 
of  from  r028  to  1034,  and  when  quite  fresh  possesses  a  .slightly 
alkaline  reaction.  It  speedily  becomes  acid  ;  and  cow's  milk,  even 
when  ((uite  fresh,  is  sometimes  slightly  acid,  the  change  of  reaction 
taking  place  during  the  stagnation  of  the  milk  in  the  mammary'  i 
duct^. 
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The  constituents  of  milk  are : 

1.  Proteids,  viz.  casein,  or  caseinogen,  and  an  albumin,  agreeing 
in  its  general  features  with  ordinary  serum-albumin,  but  which, 
since  it  is  said  to  differ  somewhat  in  its  solubilities  and  rotatory 
power  from  scrum-albumin,  has  been  called  hictalbumm.  The 
caseinogen,  as  we  have  seen,  §  207,  undergoes  through  the  action 
of  renniii  a  change  whereby  insoluble  casern  makes  its  appearance 
and  the  milk  is  curdled,  Caseinogeii  may  however  be  precipitated 
in  an  unchanged  form  by  saturating  milk  with  neutral  salts,  or 
by  the  careful  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  diluted  milk,  or  by  first 
adding  to  the  diluted  milk  a  slight  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and 
then  passing  through  it  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  tiltrate 
the  presence  of  the  lactulbumin,  which  occui's  in  .'■mall  and  variable 
quantities,  may  be  shewn  by  coagulation  with  heat,  or  by  precipi- 
tation with  potas.sium  ferrocyanide,  &c.  In  the  process  of  cuixlling 
the  caseinogen,  as  stated  in  §  207,  appears  to  be  not  simply  changetl 
into  ca.sein  out  to  be  split  up  into  ca-sein  and  into  another  pruteid, 
which  unlike  the  lactaibuniin  is  not  coagulated  by  heat  and  which 
appears  to  be  allied  to  peptone  or  albumase.  The  laetalbuniin, 
though  coagulated  by  heat  when  isolate*!,  is  not  so  coagidated  as 
it  exists  in  the  natunil  milk,  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk,  which  is 
increased  by  boiling,  preventing  this.  Similarly  caseinogen,  though 
coagulated  by  heat  when  sijnply  suspended  in  water  after  being 
preci  pi  tilted,  is  not  coagulated  by  heat  when  it  exists  in  a  natural 
condition  in  milk.  Hence  milk  when  lioiteil  does  not  coagulate  ivs 
a  whole,  though  in  the  .Huperficiai  layers  f.xposed  to  the  air  changes 
take  place  by  which  a  film  or  skin,  derived  chiefly  from  the  albumin 
but  partly  from  the  caseinogen,  appears  on  the  surface ;  if  this  be 
removed  a  fresh  {wrtion  undergoes  the  same  change.  Nuclein  is 
also  said  to  be  present  in  small  qiuintities,  but  this  may  be  simply 
derived  from  the  ca.seiuogen,  which  appears  (§  207)  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  nucleo-albumin. 

2.  Fats.  These  are,  in  the  main,  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein ; 
but  other  fats,  supplied  by  butyric  and  other  fatty  acids  in  combi- 
nation with  glycerin,  accompany  the  above  in  small  quantities. 
In  this  respect  the  fat  of  milk  resembles  that  of  adipose  tissue. 
Lecithin  and  chotesterin  are  also  present  in  very  small  ijuantity. 
as  well  lus  a  yellow  colouring  matter.  The  fat  present  in  milk 
differs  in  diflerent  animals  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  olein, 
palmitin  and  stearin,  and  as  to  the  kinds  and  relative  amount  of 
the  other  scantier  fats. 

The  mixture  of  these  fats,  fluid  at  orrlinary  temperatures,  is 
present  in  natural  milk  in  the  form  of  globules  of  various  sizes  but 
for  the  most  part  excee<iingly  small  (in  num  from  2/tt  to  o/m).  Milk 
is  in  fact  a  typical  emulsion,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  the  casein 
in  the  milk  which  brings  about  the  emulsion.  Some  observers 
maintain  that  each  globule  of  fat  is  surrounded  by  an  envelope  or 
membrane  of  solid  undi-vsolved  ca.seinogen ;  but,  though  undoubtedly 
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even  when  the  fat  is  removed  from  the  milk  each  globule  remains 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  milk  plasma,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  rich  in       ; 
caseinogen,  there  are  no  adequate  reasons  for  thinking  that  the^| 
casein  actually  fonns  a  menibr.ine.  ^^ 

On  standing  a  great  deal  of  the  fat  collects  on  the  top  of  the 
milk  in  the  form  of  cream,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  butter  which  is 
formed  from  it,  the  globules  are  still  discrete,  so  long  at  least  as 
the  butter  is  '  i'resti.'  By  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  machine  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fat  may  be  separated  from  the  plasma. 

3.  Milk  sugar  or  lactose.  This  is  very  apt  to  undergo  fermen- 
tation into  lactic  acid,  through  the  agency  of  an  organized  ferment; 
the  nulk  thus  becomes  sour,  and  the  caseinogen  is  precipitated  in 
a  flocculent  form  when  the  acid  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Since  the  change  will  take  place  even  when  every  care  is  taken 
to  exclude  germs  from  the  atmosphere  having  access  to  the  niilk, 
the  organized  temients  must  be  present  in  the  milk  in  the  ducts 
of  the  gland. 

4.  Salts.  Though  traces  of  urea  and  kreatinin  have  been 
noted  by  some  observers,  the  extractives  of  milk,  beyond  the 
lecithin  and  cholesterin  already  mentioned,  are  in.signiticant.  The 
salts  are  of  more  importance ;  these  are  chiefly  calcium  phosphate, 
of  whose  function  in  the  process  of  cuniling  we  spoke  in  §  207,  and 
potassium  and  sodium  chlorides,  with  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium 
phosphate.  Sulphates  appear  to  be  absent.  A  small  quantity  of 
an  iron  salt  is  present,  and  traces  of  sulphocyanide  have  been 
observed.  Besides  the  phosphorus  in  the  actual  form  of  phoei- 
phates,  milk  contains  a  further  considerable  quantity  of  phosphorus 
as  well  ixs  some  sulphur  in  the  ca.seinogen  (niideo-albumin).  The 
inorganic  constituents  of  milk  may,  broadly  sjMjaking,  be  said  to 
dififer  distinctly  from  those  of  blcKvi,  and  to  much  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  entire  body. 

The  compositiun  of  milk  in  the  same  animal  varies  widely  fjijui 
time  to  time,  and  besides  undergoes  marked  changes  during  the 
period  of  lactation.  The  relative  general  compo.sition  of  human 
milk  and  that  of  the  cow,  the  mare,  and  the  bitch  may  perhaiis 
be  shewn  by  the  following  table : — but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an 
average  since  the  individual  analyses  given  differ  -so  much :  the 
figures  given  for  casein  and  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  bitch  may  be 
unusually  high. 

Average  Composition  of  Milk  in  Different  Animals. 
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Woman. 

Cow. 

Mare. 

Bitoh. 

Casein  &c.        2 

4 

2-5 

10 

Fats                 2-75 

4 

2 

10 

Sugar               5 

4-4 

5 

35 

Salts                   -2.5 

•6 

•5 

•5 

Total  Solids 

10 

13 

10 

Water 

90 

87 

90 
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The  <iuantity  of  milk  sfcrettKi  by  a  woman  in  twenty  hours 
at  the  height  of  lactiition  has  l>een  calculated  at  700  to  800  cc. 
A  gixid  milch  cow  will  yield  about  10  litre;*  of  milk  per  diem. 

§  514  Colostrum.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  milk 
secreted  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  lactation,  just  before 
and  for  some  days  after  parturition.  Tht.s  milk  differs  from  the 
subsequent  milk  iu  microscopical  characters  and  in  chemical 
composition. 

When  ordinary  milk  is  examined  under  the  microscope  hardly 
anything  is  seen  besides  the  fat  globules  except  a  very  few 
imperfect  cells  or  portions  of  cells  consisting  of  cell-substance 
more  or  less  loaded  with  fat  and  cnntJiining  sometimes  a  more  or 
less  altered  nucleus.  A  few  minut*?  granules,  whose  exact  nature 
is  uncertain,  are  however  also  vi.sible. 

Colostrum  on  the  other  hand  contains  a  large  number  of  cells 
or  cor})uscles,  which  have  been  called  'colostrum  corpuscles.'  Some 
of  these  closely  resemble  leucocytes,  others  are  either  cells  of  about 
the  same  size,  roimd  or  irregular,  and  po.ssessing  a  nucleus,  often 
mis.shapen,  or  are  merely  jxirtions  nf  cell-substance  without  a 
nucleus.  In  some  of  them  the  cell-substance  is  loafle<l  with  fat 
globules,  in  others  it  is  fairly  free  from  fat.  Some  of  the.se  cells 
appear  to  be  undergoing  disintegration  ;  some  may  at  a  favourable 
tem|:ierature  exhibit  slow  amoeboid  movements,  and  must  then  at 
least  be  regarded  as  living. 

Colostrum  als<j  differs  from  ordinary  milk  in  containing  not 
only  a  large  quantity  of  albumin  (lactalbuuiin)  but  also  a  decided 
amount  of  globulin.  In  con.sequence  of  this  colostrum  differs  from 
milk  inasmuch  as  it  is  distinctly  coagulated  by  heat. 

As  stated  above,  during  the  rapid  growth  by  which  the  gland 
is  enlarged  preparatory  to  lactation,  the  alveoli  are  at  tirst  .solid 
mas-ses  of  cells  with  little  or  no  lumen,  and  a  lumen  is  established 
subsequently  by  the  discharge  of  the  central  cells.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  the  cells  so  discharged,  some  undergoing  much, 
others  comparatively  little  change,  supply  the  colostrum  corpuscles 
just  spoken  of  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  globulin  and 
excess  of  albumin  alsfi  characteristic  of  colo.struin.  But  this  is  not 
certain.  The  alveoli  at  this  time  contain  penuliar  cells  resembling 
colostnira  corpuscles  except  that  they  are  free  fri>m  fat ;  and  it 
is  suggested  that  these  being  discharged  and  taking  up  fat  in 
amoeboid  fashion  become  colostrum  corpuscles.  Some  regard  the 
colostrum  corpuscles  as  simply  leucocytes  which  have  similarly 
taken  up  fat. 

§  616.  The  mammary  gland  is  present  both  in  the  female 
and  the  male  child  at  birth ;  and  in  both  sexes  at  and  for  a  few 
days  after  birth  is  thrown,  in  common  with  all  the  other  secreting 
glands,  into  secretory  activity,  and  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  the 
"  witches'  milk  "  so  called  by  the  OermaiLs,  is  discharged  from  the 
nipple.     This  milk  resemble.s  in  all  e^s-seatial  features  the  milk  of 
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lactation.     In  both  sexos  this  initial  activity  soon  passe.s  off,  thil 
gland  in  the  temak'  further  developing  nt  puberty,  but  in  the  malel 
remaining,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  in  its  infantile  condition  or 
somewhat  retrograding. 

5j  516.     T/ie  secretion  of  milk.     From  what  has  been  already 
said  it  is  obvious  that  the  secretion  of  milk,  while   resembling 
the  secretion  of  the  other  secreting  glands  which  we  have  studied 
in  being  essentially  an  activity  of  the  epithelium  cells  lining  tha " 
alveoli,  nevertheless  presents  certain  interesting  features  special 
itself.     If  the  account  given  in  §  510  be  a  true  one,  morphologic 
changes  in  the  cells  are  more  prominent  than  in  the  ca.se  of  otha 
glands ;  and  we  may  interpret  the  apj)wxrdnce8  there  related  som« 
what  us  follows.    When  the  discharged  gland  with  its  low  epithelium 
begins  the  work  of  loading,  the  cells  distinctly  '  grow.'      Their  celH 
substance  increaaevS  in  bulk,  and  elongating  projects  into  the  lunie 
of  the  alveolus.     At  the  same  time  the  nucleus  divides  as  if  tb 
cell  were  about  to  give  birth  to  new  cells;  but  at  first  at  all  event 
no  divisiim  of  the  ceil-substance  takes  place,  and  the  new  nuclei 
imbedded  in  a  common  cell  body.     The  cell-sulwtance   meanwhile 
puts  on  secretory  activity;  it  deposits  in  itself  material   to  for 
milk.     The   deposit  of  fat  is   conspicuous  and  easily   recoOTji9e<l 
but  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  other  le.ss  easily  distinguish^ 
proteid    and    carbohydrate    materials   are   dep<^ited    in    the    cell 
substance  in  a  similar  fashion.     Then  follows  the  ejection  of  tl 
prepared  material ;  and  this  may  take  place  in  one  of  two   wava 
The  oil  globules  of  fat  may  be  protruded  from  the  cell-substanc 
much  in  the  same  way  that  an  amteba  extrudes  its  excrement, 
possibly  other  coustituent»_  of  milk  may  be  ejected  by  a  simtl 
method.     But  besides  this,  the  defeired  cell  division  now  take 
place   in  a  somewhat   imperfect  fashion,  so  that   portions  of  tl; 
old  cell  carrying  nuclei  with  them  come  asunder  from  the  rt?st 
the  ceil  in  which  a  nucleus  is  left,  and  lie  loose  in  the   lumen 
the  alveolus ;    portions  of  cell-substance  free  from  nuclei    api 
also  to  be  cast  off.     Here,  in  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,    the 
rapidly  undergo  change ;   the  ceil-substance  is   altered   and    dia 
solved,  and  its  load  of  prepared  material,  probably  undergoing  iq 
the  act  some  further  cnange,  is  set  free,  the  nuclei  al.so  undei 
going  change  and  becoming  ultimately  broken  up.     Hence   th 
constituents  of  milk  are  jm)vided  for.  not  only  as  in  other  glanr 
by  the  material  with  which  the  cell  loads  itself  and  subsequentl 
discharges  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,  but  also  by  the  actua 
substance  of  part  of  the  cell  itself.     We  may  perhaps  infer  th* 
in  consequence  of  this   intervention  of  the  actual  cell-substanc 
and  nucleus  in  the  fonnation  of  the  milk  the  main  proteid  of  milk' 
is  the  characteristic  caseinogen  with  its  nuclein  constituent  and 
not  one  of  the  more  ordinary  proteids. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  those  bo<.lily  contributiot 
of  the  secreting  cell  to  the  secretion  are  accompanied   by   thai 
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more  ordinarj'  part  of  secretion  which  consists  in  the  flow  of 
fluid  containing  various  matters  in  solution  through  the  cells 
into  the  alveoli,  the  general  composition  of  the  milk  being  thus 
secured. 

§  517.  The  secretion  of  milk  then  would  appear  to  illustrate, 
even  more  fully  and  clearly  than  do  other  gland.s,  the  truth  on 
which  we  have  so  often  insisted,  that  a  secretion  is  eminently  the 
result  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  secreting  cell.  The  blood 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  milk,  but  it  becomes  milk  only  through 
the  activity  of  the  cell,  and  that  activity  consists  largely  in  a 
metabolic  manufacture  by  the  cell  and  in  the  cell  of  the  common 
things  brought  by  the  blood  into  the  special  things  present  in  the 
milk.  Experimental  results  tell  the  same  tale.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  fat  present  in  milk  is  largely  and  directly  increased  by  proteid, 
but  not  increased,  on  the  contrary  diminished,  by  fatty  food.  This 
eifect  on  the  mammary  gland  in  particular  is  in  accordance  with 
what  we  shall  presently  learn  to  be  the  general  effect  on  the  body 
of  proteid  in  contrast  to  that  of  fatty  food ;  proteid  food  seems  to 
increase  the  general  metabolic  activity  of  the  body,  while  fatty 
food  tends  to  lessen  it.  Moreover  the  proteid  food  seems  actually 
to  furnish  the  fat ;  and  we  have  already  suggested  a  manner  in 
which  proteids  may  give  ri.se  to  fat.  That  the  fat  of  the  milk 
need  not  necessarily  come  from  the  fat  of  the  food  is  shewn  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  bitch  fed  on  meat  for  a  given  period 
gave  off  more  fat  in  her  milk  than  she  could  possibly  have  taken 
in  her  food ;  and  this  moreover  took  place  while  she  was  gaining 
in  weight  and  '  laying  on  fat,'  so  that  she  could  not  have  supplied 
the  mammary  gland  with  fat  by  simply  transferring  fat  from  the 
store  previously  existing  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  her  body ;  she 
apparently  obtained  the  fat  ultimately  from  the  proteids  of  her 
food.  And  the  histological  facts  given  above  favour  the  view 
that  the  formation  of  fat  out  of  proteids  in  such  cases  takes  place 
in  the  cells  of  the  alveoli.  The  experimental  then  as  well  as  the 
histological  evidence  goes  to  shew  that  the  fat  of  milk  is  formed 
in  the  cell  and  by  the  cell,  and  is  not  simply  gathered  out  of  the 
blood. 

The  casein  in  a  similar  way  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  cell.  It  cannot  be  gathered  out  of  the  blood,  since  the  blood 
contains  no  real  casein ;  it  must  be  formed  in  the  gland.  Some 
observers  have  maintained  that  when  milk  is  kept  at  35°,  the 
casein  is  increased  through  some  ferment  action  taking  place  in 
the  milk  itself;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  for- 
mation of  casein  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  cell.  Even  the  albumin  present  appears  to  be  not  the  ordinary 
serum-albumin  simply  passed  from  the  blood  through  the  cell  into 
the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,  but  the  slightly  different  lactalbumin. 
We  may  perhaps  regard  the  albumin  as  less  difficult  to  manufacture 
than  the  casem ;  and  we  may  explain  the  fact  that  relatively  to 
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the  albumin  the  casein  is  lo.s.s  at  the  very  beginning  and  e-speciallj 
toward  the  end  of  lactation,  by  supposing  that  the  cell  has  in  the 
first  case  not  got  into  full  working  order  and  in  the  second  case  ' 
waning  in  ]K)vver. 

Tlmt  the  milk-sugar,  lactose,  also  is  formed  in  and  by  the  eel 
is  indicated  by  the  facts  that  it  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  thi 
body,  and  that  its  presence  in  milk  is  not  dependent  on  car 
hydrate  food,  for   it  is  ninintaiucd  in   abuntlaiice  in   the   milk 
camivora  when    these   are    fefl   exclusively   on    meat,    as    free 
possible  from  any  kind  of  sugaj-  or  glycogen.     A  glycogen-liki. 
body  has  moreover  been  described  as  existing  in  the  cells,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  this  body  is  the  antecedent  of  the  lactose. 

We  thus  have  evidence  in  the  mammary  gland  of  the  for- 
mation, by  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  secreting  cell,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  three  great  classes  of  food-stufls,  protein 
fats,  and  carbohydrates.  It  is  of  course  quite  true  that  all  the  c- 
has  to  do  may  be  simply  to  turn  aside  into  the  special  casein,  ia 
and  lactose,  the  general  supply  of  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrat 
brought  to  it  in  the  blood,  without  these  ever  becoming  actuall 
part  of  the  celt,  tlie  formation  of  fat  out  of  proteid  8]>c>ken 
above  taking  place  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  Still  it 
open  for  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  three  lonned  in  tl 
cell  itself  out  of  the  comprehensive  living  cell-substiince.  If  w 
accept  the  latter  view  we  may  took  upon  what  is  taking  plj 
in  the  mammary  cell  as  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  varioi 
living  ti.ssues.  If  the  fat  of  the  milk  were  not  ejected  from  thi 
maninnuy  cell,  the  mammary  gland  would  become  a  masts 
adi]io.se  ti.ssiie,  especially  if,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  metabol 
the  production  of  fat  were  exalted  at  the  exjaense  of  the  producti 
of  casein  or  milk-sugar.  If.  again,  by  a  simitar  slight  change  tbi 
milk-.sugar  were  accumulated  rather  than  the  fat  or  proteid,  wi 
should  nave  a  result  which,  by  an  easy  step,  would  bring  uh 
glycogenic  tis.sue.  And,  la.stly,  if  the  proteid  accumulation  we 
greater  than  the  fatty,  or  the  sixccharine,  these  being  carried  ol 
in  s<3me  way  or  other,  we  should  have  an  image  of  the  nutrition 
such  a  tissue  as  muscle,  in  which  the  proteid  constituent  is 
excess  of  the  others. 

§  518.  That  both  the  secretion  and  ejection  of  milk  are  nnder 
the  control  of  the  nervous  system  is  shewn  by  common  experieni 
but  the  exact  nervous  mechanism  has  not  yet  been  fully  worki 
out.  White  erection  of  the  ni|)pte  cetuses  when  the  spinal  nerv 
which  supply  the  breast  are  divided,  the  secretion  continues,  ai 
is  not  arrested  even  when  the  sympathetic  as  well  as  the  spimd 
nerves  are  cut. 
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SEC.    1.     THE  STATISTICS  OF  NUTRITION. 


§  619.  The  preceding  chapter  has  shewn  ub  how  wholly 
impossible  it  is  at  present  to  master  the  metabolic  phenomena 
of  the  body  by  attempting  to  trace  out  forwards  or  backwanis 
the  several  changes  undergone  by  the  individual  constituents 
of  the  food,  the  btxiy,  or  the  waste  pnxluct*i.  Another  method 
is  however  open  to  us,  the  stwtistical  method.  We  may  ascert.ain 
the  total  income  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  botly  during 
a  given  period,  and  by  comparing  the  two  may  be  able  to  draw 
conclusions  «>nccming  the  changes  which  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  body  while  the  income  was  being  converted  into  the 
output.  Many  researches  have  been  carriea  out  by  this  methiKl ; 
but  valuable  a-s  are  the  results  which  have  been  thereby  gained, 
they  must  be  received  with  caution,  since  in  this  method  of  inquiry 
a  small  error  in  the  data  may,  in  the  process  of  calculation  and 
inference,  lead  to  most  wrong  conclusions.  The  great  use  of  such 
inquiries  is  to  suggest  ideas,  but  the  views  to  which  they  give  rise 
need  to  be  verified  in  other  ways  before  they  can  acquire  real 
worth. 

Composition  of  tlie  Animal  Body.  The  first  datum  we  require 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  body,  so  far  as  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  tissues  is  concerned.  In  the  human  body 
the  proportions  by  weight  of  the  chief  tissues,  in  the  fresh  state, 
are  probably  somewhat  as  follows : 
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Skeleton 

Muscles 

Thoracic  viscera 

Abdominal  viscera 

Fat 

Skin 

Brain 


Adult  Man. 

l0'9  p.C. 

41-8  „ 
1-7  „ 
7-2    „ 

18-2  „ 
6-9  „ 
1-9    „ 


/ 


Newborn  Baby. 
177  p.C. 
229     „ 
30     ,. 
11-5     „ 

200    „ 

15-8     .. 


An  analysis  of  a  cat  has  given  the  following  result,  also  as  wet 
tissue : 

Muscles  and   tendons  4.5'0  p.c 

Bones  147    „ 

Skin  120  .. 
Mesentery  and  adipose  tissue  3'8  „ 
Liver  4*8    „ 

Blood  (escaping  at  death)  6*0    „ 

Other  organs  and  tissues  13"7    „ 

One  point  of  imporUmce  to  be  noticed  in  these  analyses  is  that 
the  skeletal  muscles  form  nearly  half  the  body;  we  have  already 
.seen  (§  38)  that  about  a  tjuarter  of  the  total  blood  in  the  body  is 
contained  in  them,  and  have  already  (§  484)  insisted   that  a  large 

Sirt  of  the  metabolism  of  the  body  is  canned  on  in  the  muacles., 
est  to  the  muscles  we  must  place  the  liver,  for  though  far  less  ia 
bulk  than  them,  it  is  subject  to  a  very  active  metabolism  ;  this 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  alone  may  hold  about  a  quarter  of  th6 
whole  blinid,  and  is  also  indicated  by  the  numerous  facts  brought 
before  us  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

§  520.  Tke  Slnnnnij  Hodif.  Before  attempting  to  study  the 
Lntiuence  of  fwjd,  it  will  be  useful  to  ascertain  what  changes  occur 
in  a  body  when  all  fo<xJ  is  withheld.  A  cat  of  known  weight  wa» 
starved  tor  13  days.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  body 
presumed  to  have  the  composition  given  above;  at  the  close  of  tha 
periofj  a  direct  analysis  of  the  body  was  made.  From  this  it 
appeared  that  during  the  hunger  period  the  cat  had  lost  734 
grammes  of  solid  material,  of  which  248"8  were  fat  and  118') 
muscle,  the  remainder  being  derived  from  the  other  ti.ssues.  Th« 
losses  which  the  more  important  tissues  severally  underwent  durir 
the  period  were  as  follows,  reckoned  as  percentages  of  dry  soli 
matter: 


Adipose  tissue 

97  0  p.c 

Spleen 

631    „ 

Liver 

o66    „ 

Muscles 

30-2    „ 

Blood 

17-6    „ 

Brain  and  spinal 

cord 

00    „ 

Similar  observations  made  on  other  animals,  while  differing 
some   minor  points,  agree  with   the   above  in  the  main  result 
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In  all  cases  the  loss  during  starvation  falls  most  heavily  upon  the 
iulipuse  tissue ;  thi.s  tissue  is  the  first  U)  waste,  aiid  in  time  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  di.sappears.  This  we  might  expect  from  our  know- 
ledge that  the  fat  of  adipose  tissue  is  a  store  of  superfluous 
material.  In  all  cases  the  skeletal  muscles  undergo  a  great  loss, 
and  their  wasting  contributes  largely  to  the  lass  of  weight  of  the 
whole  Ixxly;  this  confirms  what  we  already  know  concerning  the 
active  metabolism  of  this  tissue  and  the  large  share  which  it 
takes  in  the  total  metabolism  of  the  body.  We  may  here  remark 
that  the  loss  suffered,  in  such  cas&s,  by  the  muscles  appears  to  be 
a  loss  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  a  diminution  in  total 
bulk,  not  a  withdrawal  of  any  piirticuliir  constituent.  In  the 
particular  case  of  the  cat  quoted  above  the  losses  undergone  by 
the  liver  and  spleen  are  verj'  great  indeed,  relatively  greater  than 
that  of  the  .skeletiil  muscles ;  though  this  result  is  consistent  \vith 
what  we  know  of  the  metabolic  activity  of  these  organ;*,  the  loss 
recorded  in  other  observations  is  not  nearly  so  striking.  The 
several  observations  do  not  agree  as  to  the  loss  sustainea  by  the 
bones ;  in  some  cases  these  lixst  a  large  amount  of  solid  matter,  in 
others  the  loss  was  chieHy  that  of  water. 

In  all  cases  the  blood  whilt*  diminishing  In  bulk  remains  other- 
wi.se  about  the  same ;  in  starvation  as  in  ordinary  circumstances 
the  several  tissues  struggle  to  keep  the  blood  in  an  average  con- 
dition. Very  striking  is  the  fact  that  though  the  skeletal  muscles 
suffer  so  heavily,  the  muscles  of  the  heart  sustain  hardly  any  loss ; 
on  account  of  its  importance  to  the  whole  body,  the  heart  is  kept 
suppliefl  with  material,  it  feeds  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  brain  and  spinal  con! ;  in  order 
that  life  may  be  prolonged  as  miich  as  possible  these  important 
organs  are  nourished  by  material  drawn  from  less  noble  organs 
and  tissues. 

In  many  of  the  observations  on  starving  animals  quantitative 
determinations  of  the  excreta  during  the  starvation  period  have 
been  matle  with  the  view  of  inferring  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
metabolism  going  on.  And  the  same  has  been  done  in  the  ca.se  of 
men  fasting  (that  is  to  say,  abstaining  from  solid  (ood,  but  drinking 
water,  and  in  some  cases  taking  drugs)  for  periods  varying  from 
six  to  thirty  days. 

During  the  starvation  periwl  there  is  a  daily  output  of  nitrogen 
in  the  unne ;  this  serves  as  a  measure  of  proteid  metabolism. 
The  main  source  of  this  nitrogen  is  shewn  by  tbe  case  of  the 
above-mentioned  cat.  In  this  case  during  the  starvation  period, 
the  urine  contained  in  the  fonn  of  urea  (and  that  practically 
represents  al!  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine)  27 "7  grammes  of  nitrogen. 
Now  the  amount  of  muscle  which  was  lost  during  the  period  con- 
tained about  lri'2  grammes  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  at  least,  more  than 
half  the  nitrogen  of  the  output  dunng  the  starvation  period  must 
have  come  ultimately  from  the  metabolism  of  muscular  tissue. 
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This  fact  we  have  already  used  in  discussing  the  history  of  iire» 
and  shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  use  of  it  hereafter.  In 
some  of  the  observations  the  daily  output  of  nitrogen  was  fouiul 
to  be  very  much  greater  on  the  first  day  or  the  first  two  days 
than  it  became  afterwards ;  compared  with  the  daily  output  of  j 
a  fed  animal,  the  output  sank  rapidly  on  the  second  or  third  day.l 
falling  much  more  slowly  and  gradually  in  the  subsequent  daj-x 
In  other  observations  on  the  other  Itand  no  such  strong'  contrast 
as  regards  the  output  of  nitrogen  between  the  initial  and  the 
later  days  of  the  starvation  period  was  met  with.  It  would  appear 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  contrast  is  dependent  on  the  animal 
having  previously  been  fed  on  a  large  proteid  diet.  The  large 
discharge  of  nitrogen  on  the  initial  days  of  such  cases  is  com- 
parable with  the  increase  of  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  which 
immediately  follows  a  proteid  meal  (§  487),  and  like  that  indi- 
cates that  a  certain  portion  of  the  proteid  taken  into  the  body  as 
food  undergoes  a  more  rapid  metabolism  than  the  rest. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  out  and  oxygen  taken  in  by 
the  lungs  is  of  course  diminished.  In  the  case  of  a  man  fasting  I 
for  24?  hours  the  carbonic  acid  e.tpired  was  found  to  be  168'5  cm. 
per  minute  (or  2"08  cm.  per  kilo  of  body-weight  per  minute),  and 
the  oxygen  consumed  220  cm.  (3'S9  cm.  per  kilo  per  min.),  giving 
a  total  for  the  24  hours  of  4>77  grammes  carbonic  acid  and  453 
grammes  oxygen. 

An  examination  of  the  fseces  during  starvation  shews  that  the 
bile  and  other  secretions  continue  to  be  poured  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  while  the  presence  of  phenol  and  of  indigo  compounds  in 
the  urine  shews  that  micro-organisms  continue  to  work  among  the 
intestinal  contents.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  present  as  phos- 
phates in  the  excreta  has  been  found  to  be  in  excess  of  that  which 
could  be  supplied  by  the  proteids  required  to  provide  the  nitrogen 
excreted  at  the  snme  time ;  this,  taken  together  with  the  amount 
of  lime  and  magne.sia  excreted  suggests  that  the  solid  matter  of 
the  bones  is  in  such  cases  drawn  upon.  The  amoimt  of  chlorides 
secreted  also  seems  considerable. 


Comparison  of  Income  and  Output  of  Material. 


§  621.  Method.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  the  elements  of  I 
food  are  distributed  in  the  excreta,  in  onter  that,  from  the  manner 
of  the  distribution,  we  may  infer  the  nature  of  the  intermediate 
stage-s  which  take  place  within  the  body.  By  comparing  the 
ingesta  with  the  excreta,  we  shall  learn  what  elements  have  been 
retained  in  the  body,  and  what  elements  appear  in  the  excreta 
which  were  not  present  in  the  food ;  from  these  we  may  infer  the 
changes  w^hich  the  body  has  undergone  through  the  influence  of] 
the  food. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  real  income  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  apparent  one  by  the  subtraction  of  the  fteces.  We  have  seen 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  faeces  is  probably  undigested  matter, 
i.e.  food  which,  though  placed  iu  the  alimentary  canal,  has  not 
really  entered  into  the  body.  Though  we  do  not  know  exactly 
the  share  in  the  fifces  taken  up  by  matter  which  ha-s  been  excreted 
from  the  blood  into  the  alimentary  canal,  we  may,  without  great 
errur,  consider  the  whole  fseces  as  so  much  loss  of  income. 

The  income,  thus  corrected,  will  consist  of  so  much  nitrogen, 
carlxjn,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  saline  matters,  and 
water,  contained  in  the  proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  salts,  and 
water  of  the  f(X)d,  together  with  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  lungs, 
skin,  and  alimentary  canal.  The  output  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  (1)  the  respiratory  products  of  the  lungs,  skin,  and 
alimentary  canal,  consisting  chieHy  of  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
with  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  these 
two  latter  coming  exclu.sively  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  (2)  of 
perspiration,  consisting  chiefly  oi  water  and  salts,  for  the  dubious 
excretiorj  (see  §  438)  of  urea  by  the  skin  may  be  neglected,  and 
the  other  organic  constituents  of  sweat  amount  to  very  little ;  and 
(3)  of  the  urine,  which  is  assumed  to  contain  all  the  nitrogen  really 
excreted  by  the  body,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  saline  matters 
and  of  water.  In  the  earlier  observations  the  urea  alone,  as 
determined  by  Liebig's  method,  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  ;  but,  though  probably 
no  greater  error  was  thus  introduced,  the  better  way  is  to  determine 
directly  the  total  nitrogen  as  may  readily  be  done,  for  instance,  by 
Kjeldahl's  method.  It  has  been  and  indecHJ  still  is  debated  whether 
the  body  may  not  suffer  lass  of  nitrogen  by  other  channels  than  by 
the  urine  and  fseces,  whether  nitrogen  may  not  leave  the  body  by 
the  skin  or  indeed  in  a  gaseous  state  by  the  lungs.  The  balance 
of  the  conflicting  evidence  seems  however  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  no  such  loss  takes  place.  It  would  appear  that  though 
nitrogen,  the  pivot,  so  to  sp>eak,  of  the  chemical  changes  of  living 
beings,  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  and  moreover  is 
physically  diffused  through  the  bodies  of  both  plants  and  animals, 
free  nitrogen  is  of  no  chemical  use  to  either  of  them.  It  enters 
into  and  remains  in  their  bodies  as  an  inert  substance,  and  the 
nitrogen  which  leaves  a  plant  or  animal,  in  a  gaseous  state,  is 
simply  a  part  of  the  same  inert  supply  and  does  not  come  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  of  the  body  or  of 
the  fi5<xl. 

Of  these  elements  of  the  income  and  output,  the  nitrogen,  the 
carbon,  and  the  free  oxygen  of  respiration  are  by  far  the  most 
important.  Since  water  is  of  use  to  the  body  for  merely  mechanical 
purposes,  and  not  solely  as  food  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the 
hyclrogen  element  becomes  a  dubious  one;  the  sulphur  of  the 
proteids  and  the  phosphorus  of  the  fats  arc  insignificant  in  amount; 
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while  the  saline  matters  stand  on  a  wholly  different  footing  fp« 
the  other  parts  of  food,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  sources  of  enerp 
and  pass  through  the  bofly  with  comparatively  little  change,  ti 
body-weight  must  of  couifie  be  carefully  ascertained  at  the  bri- 
ning anrl  at  the  end  of  the  period,  correction  being  made  wh* 
po.sstble  for  the  fteces. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  labour  of  such  inquiries  is  considerable. 
The  urine,  which  must  be  carefully  kept  sepaiute  from  the  feo* 
requires  daily  mejusurement  and  analysis.  Any  loss  by  the  akii. 
either  in  the  form  of  sweat,  or,  in  the  case  of  woolly  animala,(l 
hair,  must  be  estimated  or  accounted  for.  The  food  of  the  period 
must  be  as  far  as  possible  uniform  in  character,  in  order  that  tk 
analyses  of  specimens  may  sen'c  faithfully  for  calculations  in rolvinf 
the  whole  quantity  of  food  taken ;  and  this  is  especially  the  a* 
when  the  diet  is  a  meat  one,  since  portions  of  meat  differ  so  muck 
from  ejich  other.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  lies  in  tbt 
estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced  and  the  oxyg-en  con.sunied 
In  some  of  the  earlier  researches  this  factor  was  negliected  sind  tht 
variations  occurring  were  simply  guessed  at,  through  which  very 
serious  errors  were  introduced.  No  comparison  of  income  ami 
output  can  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  at  least  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  be  directly  measured  by  means  of  a  respiration 
chamber.  And  in  order  that  the  compari.son  should  bo  really 
complete,  the  water  given  oif  by  the  skin  and  lungs  must  bt- 
directly  measured  also ;  but  this  seems  to  be  more  difficult  than 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  plan  originally  adopted  by  llegnault  and  Reiset  and  followed 
by  .some  other  observers,  the  animal  experimented  on  is  alluwed  to 
breathe  a  limited  and  measured  atmosphere.  The  carbonic  acid,  as  £Mt 
as  it  is  formed,  is  fixed  and  removed  by  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  the  normal  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  maintained 
by  a  supply  of  this  gas  from  a  gas-hotder.  In  this  way  lx>th  the  oxygen 
consumed  anrl  the  carl«m!c  acid  priiduced  are  (/irec//j/ determined,  while 
the  continual  supply  of  fresh  oxygen  prevents  any  evil  effects  due  to 
breathing  a  confined  portion  of  air.  In  order  however  to  avoid  all 
possible  errors  arising  from  a  ttx)  restricted  atmosphere  a  different  method^l 
has  Ijeen  adopted  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit.  Their  ap[>aratus  consist^| 
essentially  of  a  large  chamber,  capable  of  holding  a  man  comfortably. 
By  means  of  a  steam-engine  a  current  of  pure  air,  measured  by  a  gaso- 
meter, is  drawn  through  the  chanil)er.  Aleasured  portions  of  the  ou 
going  air  are  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  and  analy.sed  ;  and  from 
data  afforded  by  these  analy.se.f,  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  (and  othi 
gases)  and  of  water  given  off  by  the  occupant  of  the  chamber  during 
given  time  are  determined.  The  oxygen  consumed  is  not  determini 
directly  ;  but  if  the  total  amounts  of  carlwnic  acid  and  of  water  giv< 
out  by  the  lungs  and  skin  are  ascertained  and  the  amount  of  urine  ani 
fseces  known,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  may  l)e  arrived  at  by 
simple  calculation.  For  evidently  the  ditierence  iuetween  the  terniim 
weight  plus  all  the  egeata  and  the  initial  weight  plus  all  the  ingest* 
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can  be  nothing  else  tliHu  tlie  weight  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  during  the 
period.  This  method  in  turn  however  is  also  open  to  objections,  since 
minute  errors  in  tlie  analyses  of  the  small  samples  of  air  employed  for 
the  determinations  attain  considerable  dimensions  when  these  are  multi- 
plied so  as  to  give  the  changes  in  the  whole  ntass  of  air  passed  through 
the  apparatus.  It  seems  moreover  undesirable  to  leave  the  quantity 
used  <if  .10  important  an  element  as  oxygen  to  Vje  determined  by  indirect 
calculations. 

In  the  method  adopted  by  Zuntz  and  others  the  expired  air  is  led 
by  means  of  easily  working  valves  through  a  gasometer,  a  special  mouth- 
piece being  used  in  experiments  on  man  and  a  cannula  introduced  into 
the  trachea  in  experiments  on  animals.  The  gasometer  measures  the 
quantity  of  air  which  is  being  breathed  out,  and  in  samples  of  this  the 
carlwnic  aci<l  and  the  oxygen  are,  as  required,  determined.  The 
atmosphere  breathed  in  Iwing  constant,  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed 
an<l  carlmnic  acid  given  out  in  a  definite  period  i.s  calculated  from  the 
comjwsition  and  quantity  of  the  air  breathed  out  in  that  period. 

Let  u.s  imagine,  then,  an  experiment  to  have  been  completely 
carried  out  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  method,  that  the  animal's 
initial  and  terminal  weights  have  been  accurately  determined,  the 
composition  of  the  food  satisfactorily  known  to  consist  of  so  much 
proteid,  fat,  carbohydrates,  salts,  and  water,  and  to  contain  so  much 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  weight  of  the  faeces  and  the  nitrogen  they 
contain  ascertained,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  determined,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  given  off  by  the  whole  body  carefully 
measured,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  calculated — what 
inteq)retatifin  am  be  pliiced  on  the  results  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  animal  h:is  gained  w  in  weight  during 
the  perifxl.  Of  what  does  m  consist  ?  Is  it  fat  or  proteid  material 
which  has  been  laid  on,  or  simply  water  which  has  been  retained, 
or  some  of  ime  and  some  of  the  other  ?  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  passed  during  the  period  is  less, 
say  by  n:  grammes,  than  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  taken,  after 
deduction  of  course  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  feces.  This  means 
that  X  grammes  of  nitrogen  have  been  retained  in  the  body  ;  and 
we  may  with  reason  infer  that  they  have  been  retained  in  the 
form  of  proteid  material.  We  may  even  go  farther  and  say  that 
they  are  retaijied  in  the  form  of  flesh,  i.e.  of  muscle.  In  this 
inference  we  are  going  somewhat  beyond  our  tether,  for  the 
nitrogen  might  be  stored  up  as  some  proteid  constituent  of  the 
hepatic  cells  or  of  some  other  tissue ;  indeed  it  might  be  for  the 
while  retained  in  the  form  of  some  nitrogenous  crystalline  body. 
But  this  last  event  is  unlikely ;  and  if  we  use  the  word  '  flesh '  to 
mean  nitrogen  (proteid)  holding  living  substance  of  any  kind,  we 
may  without  fear  of  any  great  error  reckon  the  deficiency  of  x 
grammes  nitrogen  as  indicating  the  storing  up  of  a  grammes  flesh. 
There  still  remain  w  —  a  grammes  of  increase  to  be  accounted  for. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  total  caibou  of  the  egesta  has  been  found 
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to  be  y  grammes  less  than  that  of  the  ingesta ;  in  other  words,  that 
y  grammes  of  carbon  have  been  ptored  up.     Some  carbon  has  been 
stored  up  in  the  flesh  with  the  nitrogen  just  considered ;  this  we 
must  deduct  from  y,  and  we  shall  then  have  y  grammes  of  carbon 
to  account  for.     Now  there  are  only  two  principal  forms  in  which 
carbon  can  be  stored  up  in  the  body :  as  glycogen  or  as  fat.     The 
former  is  even  in  most  favourable  cases  inconsiderable,  and  we  ^^ 
therefore  cannot  err  greatly  if  we  consider  the  retention   of  y'  ^| 
grammes  carbon  as  indicating  the  laying  on  of  b  grammes  fat.     If  ^1 
a  +  6  are  found  equal  to  w,  then  the  whole  change  in  the  economy 
is  known ;  if  »v  —  (a  +  6)  leaves  a  residue  c,  we  infer  that  in  addition 
to  the  laying  on  of  flesh  and  fat  some  water  has  been  retained 
in  the  system.     If  ?<-  —  (if  +  h)  gives  a  negative  qtiantity,  then  water 
must  have  been  given  off  at  the  same  time  that  flesh  and  fat  were 
laid  on.     In  a  similar  way  the  nature  of  a  loss  of  weight  can  be 
ascertained,  whether  of  flesh,  or  fat,  or   of  water,  and    to    what 
extent  of  each.     The  careful  comparison,  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account   of  income   and   output,  enables   us,   with    the   cautions 
rendered  necessary  by  the  assumptions  just  now  mentioned,  to 
infer  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  bodily  changes.     The  results 
thus  gained  ought  of  course,  if  an  account  is  kept  of  the  water 
taken  in  and  given  out,  to  agree   with   the   amount   of  oxygen 
consumed,  and    also    to    tally   with   the   conclusions   arrived    at 
concerning  the  retention  or  the  reverse  of  water. 

Having  thus  studied  the  method  and  .seen  its  weakness  as  well 
as  its  strength,  we  may  briefly  review  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  its  means. 

§  522.  Nitrogenous  Metabolism.  When  a  meal  of  lean  meat,  as 
free  as  possible  from  fat,  is  given  to  a  dog,  which  has  previously 
been  deprived  of  food  for  some  time,  and  whose  bixiy  therefore  is 
greatly  deficient  iu  flesh,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  larger  piart 
of  the  fo<jd  would  be  at  once  stored  up  to  supply  prej*.sing 
deficiencies,  and  that  only  the  smaller  part  would  be  immediately 
worked  otf  as  urea  corresponding  to  the  nitrogenous  metabolism 
going  on  in  the  body  at  the  time,  incresised  somewhat  by  the 
labour  thnjwn  on  the  economy  by  the  very  presence  of  the 
food.  This  h<iwever  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  of  the 
meal  is  concerned  ;  the  urea  given  off"  is  at  once  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  shew  that  an  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  material 
of  the  body  corresponding  to  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  meal  has  undergone  metabolism  at  once ;  if  this  amount  bo 
deducted  fimm  the  totvl  nitrogen  of  the  meal  the  amount  which 
remains  as  an  addition  tn  the  nitrogenous  capital  of  the  hotly  is 
comparatively  small.  At  the  next  meal  even  this  small  quantity 
is  further  reduced,  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  being  still  further 
increased.  If  the  diet  be  continued,  and  we  are  supposing  the 
meals  given  to  be  large  ones,  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  which 
is  given  off  in  the  form  of  urea  g(jes  on  increasing  until  at  last 
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a  condition  Ls  established  in  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  egesta 
exactly  equals  that  of  the  ingesta.  This  condition,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  "  nitrogenoua  equilibrium,"  is  attained  in  dogs  with  an  ex- 
clusively meat  diet  only  when  large  quantities  of  food  are  given,  and 
is  not  easily  inairitained  for  any  length  of  time.  The  exact  quantity 
of  meat  required  to  attain  nitrogenous  enuilibriuTn  varies  with 
the  previous  condition  of  the  dog ;  equilibrium  is  frequently 
attained  when  1500  or  1800  grms.  of  meat  are  given  daily. 

Thus  the  most  striking  effect  of  a  purely  nitrogenous  diet  is 
largely  to  increase  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body;  and 
we  .shall  see  later  on  that  it  increases  the  metabolism  not  only  of 
the  nitrogenous  but  aLso  of  the  other  constituent.s  of  the  b<xly. 
Thi.s  great  effect  of  pr(jte)d  food  in  increasing  the  metabolism 
of  the  body  is  shewn  not  only  by  the  increase  of  urea  but  also  by 
the  increaije  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen.  Thus  when  the  respiratory  interchange  of 
a  man  is  watched  and  carefully  measured  from  time  to  time, 
a  meat  meal  has  been  found  to  i-aise  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  until  at  the  3rd  hour  after- 
wards the  one  reaches  about  35  p.c.  and  the  other  about  32  p.c. 
above  what  each  was  on  a  fasting  st<»Tnach.  And  the  effects  of 
heavy  meat  meats  in  the  case  of  the  dog  have  been  found  to  be  still 
more  striking  and  to  last  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  meal. 

The  establishment  of  nitrogenous  e(|uilibriuni  does  not  mean 
that  a  body-equilibrium  i.s  e.stabli.shed,  that  the  body-weight 
neither  increases  nor  dimini.shes.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
meiU  necessary  to  balance  the  nitrogen  is  a  large  one,  the  body- 
though  it  is  neither  gaining  nor  losing  nitrogen  may  gain  in  total 
weight;  and  the  increase  is  proved  by  calculation  from  the  income 
and  output,  and  indeed  by  actual  examination  of  the  btxlj',  to  be 
due  to  the  laying  on  of  fat.  The  ami>unt  so  stored  up  may  be 
far  greater  than  can  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  any  fat  still 
adhering  to  the  meat  given  as  food.  We  are  therefore  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proteid  food  Ls  split  into  a  urea  moiety 
and  a  fatty  moiety,  that  the  urea  moiety  is  at  once  discharged, 
and  that  such  of  the  fatty  moiety  as  is  not  made  use  of  directly  by 
the  body  is  stored  up  as  adipose  ti.s.sue.  Aud  this  disruption  of 
the  proteid,  as  we  have  already  (§  487)  suggested,  explains  at 
the  same  time  why  the  meat  diet  so  largely  aud  immediately 
increases  the  urea  of  the  egesta. 

This  characteristic  effect  of  proteid  food  to  increase  the 
metabolism  of  the  body  is  shewn  on  other  animals  besides  the 
dog,  and  not  only  by  means  of  calculations  of  what  is  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  body,  but  also  by  direct  analysis.  Thus  the 
analysis  of  the  body  of  a  pig,  which  nad  been  fcMJ  on  a  known  diet, 
compared  with  the  analysis  of  that  of  another  pig  of  the  same 
litter,  killed  at  the  time  when  the  first  was  put  ou  the  fixed  diet, 
gave  as  a  result  that  of  the  dry  nitrogenous  material  of  the  food 
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only  about  7  p.c.  was  laid  up  as  dry  proteid  material  during  the 
fattening  period,  though  the  amount  of  proteid  food  was  low. 
This  contrasts  strongly  with  the  amount  of  fat  stored  up  during 
the  same  period  {see  §  506).  Similar  observations  carried  out  on 
sheep  shewed  that  in  these  aniuials  the  storing  up  of  nitrogenous 
material  was  even  less,  only  about  +  p.c.  of  that  given  in  the  food. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conception  that  proteid  material  taken 
into  the  alimentary  canal  affects  proteid  metabolism  in  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand  a  part  excites  a  rapid  proteid  metabolism,  giving 
rise  to  an  immediate,  and  generally  large  increase  of  urea;  on  the 
other  hand,  smother  part  .serves  to  maintain  the  more  regular 
normal  proteid  metabolism  continually  taking  plaee  in  the  Ixxiy 
and  so  contributes  to  the  nonnal  regular  discharge  of  urea.  It 
seems  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  proteid  which  plays  the 
first  of  these  two  parts  is  not  really  built  up  into  the  tissues,  does 
not  become  actual  living  substance,  but  undergoes  the  changes 
which  give  rise  to  urea  outside  the  actual  living  substance  in  the 
blo<xl  or  elsewhere ;  and  we  have  seen  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  some  of  the  proteid  food  may  undergo  the 
greater  part  of  such  a  change  while  it  is  as  yet  within  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Hence  has  arisen  the  very  natural  distinction  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  between  "  tissue  proteids  "  or  "  morphotic 
proteids"  which  are  actually  built  up  into  the  living  substance  of 
the  tissues  an<l  give  rise  to  urea  through  the  metabolism  of  living 
substance,  and  "circulating  proteids"  or  "  floating  pi-oteids  "  which 
do  not  at  any  periwl  of  their  career  within  the  bo<ly  become  an  ^J 
integral  part  of  the  living  substance,  and  by  their  metabolism  set  ^M 
free  energy  not  in  the  way  of  vital  manifestations  but  in  the  form  ^^ 
of  heat  only.  We  shall  later  on  consider  what  is  the  exact  naea.ning 
which  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  words  "becoming  part  of  the 
living  sukstance ; "  and  hence  shall  defer  until  then  any  discussion 
of  the  appropriateness  of  these  phrases  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
distinction  which  they  fonnulate. 

It  was  once  thought,  as  we  shall  presently  see  erroneously, 
that  the  exclusive   purpose   of  proteid  food  was   to   supply    the 
proteid  tissues,  and  that  all  the  energy  set  free  in  the   body   in 
vital   manifestations,  such   as  movement  and  the  like  as  distin- 
guished from   heat,  had    its   origin   in    proteid   metabolism,    the 
metabolism  of  fats   and  cjirbohydrates  giving  rise  to  heat  only. 
Hence  when  it  first  became  known  that  a  certain  proportion  ot\ 
proteid  food  apparently  underwent  a  metabolism  giving  rise    to 
heat  only,  this  seemed  to  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  precious 
material;   and    the   metabolism    of  this   portion    of  proteid    food 
was  accordingly  spoken  of  as  a  "  luxus-consumption,"  a  wasteiul 
consumption. 

§  623.  The  Effects  of  Fatty  and  of  Carhohydraie  Food.  We 
cannot  as  we  can  in  the  case  of  proteid  food  study  the  effects 
of  fats  or  of  carbohydrates  when  these  are  offered  as  the  only  food. 
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When  an  animal  is  fed  simply  on  non-nitrogenous  food,  death  soon 
takes  place ;  the  food  rapidly  ceases  to  be  digested,  and  starvation 
ensues.  We  can  therefore  only  study  the  nutritive  effects  of 
these  substances  when  they  form  part  of  a  diet  which  consists  also 
of  at  least  some  proteid  material. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  fat  is  taken,  in  company  with  a 
fixed  moderate  quantity  of  proteid  material,  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  of  the  food  reappears  in  the  egesta.  No  fat  is  stored  up ; 
some  even  of  the  previously  existing  fet  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
sumed. As  the  &t  of  the  meal  is  increased,  a  point  is  soon 
reached  at  which  carbon  is  retained  in  the  body  as  fat  So  also 
with  starch  or  sugar ;  when  the  quantity  of  this  is  small,  there  is 
no  retention  of  carbon ;  as  soon  however  as  it  is  increased  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  carbon  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat  or,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  as  glycogen.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  therefore 
differ  markedly  from  proteid  food  in  that  they  are  not  so  distinctly 
provocative  of  metabolism.  This  is  exceedingly  well  shewn  in  the 
results  obtained  on  the  pig  previously  mentioned.  It  was  found 
that  472  units  of  fat  were  laid  on  for  every  100  units  of  fat  taken 
as  such  in  the  food  (which  consisting  of  barley-meal,  &c.,  contained 
a  very  small  amount  of  actual  fat),  while  for  every  100  units  of  the 
total  dry  non-nitrogenous  food  including  fat,  starch,  cellulose,  &c., 
no  less  than  21  units  were  retained  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  fSfit. 
No  clearer  proof  than  this  could  be  afforded  that  fat  is  formed  in 
the  body  out  of  something  which  is  not  fat.  In  §  507  we  have 
already  discussed  this  formation  of  fat  out  of  carbohydrates. 

As  one  might  imagine,  the  presence  of  fat  or  carbohydrates  in 
the  food  is  found  to  decrease  the  amount  of  proteid  material 
necessary  to  establish  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  For  instance, 
with  a  diet  of  800  grms.  meat  and  160  grma  fat,  the  nitrogen 
in  the  egesta  became  equal  to  that  in  the  ingesta  in  a  dog,  in 
whose  case  1800  grms.  meat  had  to  be  given  to  produce  the  same 
result  in  the  absence  of  fats  or  carbohydrates. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that,  with  a  fixed  quantity  of 
fatty  or  carbohydrate  food,  an  increase  of  the  accompanying 
proteid  led  not  to  a  storing  up  of  the  surplus  carbon  contained 
in  the  extra  quantity  of  proteid,  but  to  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  carbon.  Proteid  food  may  increase  not  only  proteid 
but  also  non-nitrogenous  metabolism.  This  explains  how  an  excess 
of  proteid  food  may,  by  the  increase  of  general  metabolism,  actually 
reduce  the  fat  of  the  body. 

We  have  at  present  no  exact  information  concerning  the 
nutritive  differences  between  fats  and  carbohydrates,  beyond  the 
fact  that  in  the  final  combustion  of  the  two,  while  carbohydrates 
require  sufficient  oxygen  to  combine  with  their  carbon  only,  there 
bemg  already  sufficient  oxygen  in  the  carbohydrate  itself  to  form 
water  with  the  hydrogen  present,  &ts  require  in  addition  oxygen 
to  combine  with  some  of  their  hydrogen.    Hence  in  herbivora. 
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living  largely  on  carbohydrates,  a  lareer  portion  of  the  oxygen 

consumed  reappears  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  egesta  than  in  car- 

nivora,  in  whicn  animals,  living  chiefly  on  proteids  and  fats,  more 

of  it   leaves   the   body  combined  with   hydrogen  to  form  water. 

This  relation  of  the  oxygen  to  the  carbonic  acid  is  often  expreased 

ft«  the  quotient  of  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  expired  divided 

by  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  the  '  respiratory  quotient,' 

CO 

-fT^ ,  which  is  in  herbivora  about  -9  and  in  camivora  about  •€ 

or  '7.  When  a  herbivorous  animal  starves,  it  feeds  on  its  own 
fat,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  respiratory  quotient  falla 
to  the  carnivorous  standard.  Indeed  many  circumstances  afiect 
this  respiratory  quotient.  When  we  examine  quantitatively  the 
respiratory  interchange  after  a  meal  of  fat  has  been  taken  on  a 
fasting  stomach  we  fand  that,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  effects 
of  a  proteid  meal,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
and  consumption  nf  oxygen  is  very  slight  indeed ;  the  metabolism 
of  the  body  is  not  excited  by  a  meal  of  fat  as  it  is  by  a  proteid 
meal.  Moreover  the  respiratory  quotient  is  not  greatly  changed 
from  what  it  is  in  the  tiasting  state.  When  however  a  meal  of 
carbohydrates  is  taken  both  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  are  increased  (the  effects  however 
passing  off  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  a  proteid  meal)  but 
especially  the  former,  i*u  that  the  respiratory  quotient  is  raised  and 
may  even  be  brought  to  unity.  Indeed  in  some  animals  at  least, 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  for  instance  in  geese  which  are 
being  rapidly  fattened  by  carbohydrate  food,  the  respiratory  quo- 
tient may  exceed  unity,  may  rise  as  high  as  r34.  This  means 
that  more  carbonic  acid  is  produced  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  oxygen  consumed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  some  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  produced  by  some  process  which  is  not  one  of  oxidation,  by 
being  split  off  from  some  body,  and  presumably  from  the  carbo- 
hydratea  Now  the  formula  for  carbohydrate,  for  instance  that  for 
sugar,  may  be  converted  into  one  for  fat  by  throwing  off  a  certain 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  water ;  and  it  has  been  sug;gested 
that  the  high  respiratory  quotient  may  be  taken  as  a  token  of  the 
immediate  conversion  of  carbohydrate  iuto  fat.  Such  a  high 
re.spiratory  quotient  is,  we  need  hardly  .say,  not  necessary  for 
the  production  of  fat  out  of  carbohydrate  food  ;  an  animal  can  be 
fattened  on  cnrboliydratc  food  without  the  respiratory  quotient 
exceoiiing  or  even  reaching  unity.  The  carbohydrates  &re  notabiv 
more  dige>(tib!e  than  the  fats,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fats 
contain  more  potential  energy  in  a  given  weight.  As  to  the 
nutritive  difference  between  sturcli  and  sugar,  we  know  nothing 
very  definite;  it  has  been  thought  however  that  cane-sugar  is 
rather  more  fattening  than  starch. 

§  624.     The  Effects  of  Gelatin  as  Food.     It  is  a  matter  of  com 
mon  experience  that  gelatin  will  not  supply  the  place  of  proteids 
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lis  a  constituent  of  food.  Animals  fod  on  gelatin  together  with 
fat  or  carbohydrates  die  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  they 
are  fed  on  non-nitrogenous  material  alone.  Nevertheless  it  would 
appear,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  presence  of  gelatin  in  food 
is  not  without  effect.  Thus  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  established 
at  a  lower  level  of  real  proteid  food  when  gelatin  is  added ;  indeed, 
for  a  .short  time  at  least,  a  large  portion  of  the  proteid  of  a  diet 
may  be  replaced  by  gelatin  without  materially  changing  the  nitro- 
genous output.  In  a  dog,  moreover,  fed  on  a  diet  of  gelatin  and 
fat,  the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  excreta  over  that  in  the  ingesta 
is  less  than  when  the  same  dog  is  fed  on  a  diet  of  fat  alone ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  gelatin  has  sheltered  from  metabolism  some  proteid 
constituents  of  the  body;  and  the  consumption  of  fat  seems  also  to 
be  lessened  by  the  prevsence  of  gelatin.  These  facts  become  in- 
telligible if  we  suppose  that  gelatin  is  rapidly  split  up  into  a  urea 
and  a  fat  moiety,  in  tho  same  way  that  we  have  seen  a  certain 
quantity  of  proteid  material  to  be.  It  is  this  direct  destructive 
metabolism  of  proteid  matter  which  gelatin  can  take  up;  it  seems 
however  unable  to  imitate  the  other  function  of  proteid  matter, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  living  substance ;  or  in  the 
phraseology  of  a  preceding  paragraph  (§  522),  it  can  take  the 
place  of  circulating  but  not  of  tissue  proteid.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  difference  we  cannot  at  present  say. 

§  526.  Peptones  as  Food.  Since  proteids  are  at  least  largely,  as 
we  have  seen  (§  309),  converted  into  and  absorbed  a.s  peptone,  and 
since  as  we  have  also  seen  the  peptone  appears  during  the  very  act 
of  absorption  to  be  reconverted  into  some  other  form  of  proteid 
matter,  possibly  serum-albumin,  it  might  seem  natural  to  suppose 
that  peptone  given  as  food  woidd  so  far  as  metabolism  is  concerned 
l>lay  the  same  part  ai  other  proteids.  Nevertheless,  some  observers 
have  maintained  with  regard  to  both  peptones  and  the  allied 
albumoses  that,  like  gelatin,  these  bodies  "can  take  the  place  of 
circulating  but  not  of  tissue  proteid."  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
evidence  goes  to  shew  that  animals  can  '  lay  on  flesh '  when  the 
proteid  in  their  food  consists  entirely  of  peptonas  or  albumoses.  A 
difficulty,  appertaining  to  digestion,  prevents  any  large  substitution 
of  these  bodies  for  ordinary  proteids,  since  as  might  be  expected 
diarrhoea  is  apt  to  be  set  up. 

§  626.  The  Effects  of  Salts  as  Food.  All  food  contains,  besides 
the  substances  possessing  potential  energy,  which  we  have  just 
studied,  certain  saline  matters,  organic  and  inorganic,  having  in 
themselves  little  or  no  such  potential  energy,  but  yet  either 
ab.sohitely  necessary  or  highly  beneficial  to  the  body.  These  must 
have  iiii()ortant  functions  in  directing  the  metabolism  of  the  body : 
the  striking  distribution  of  them  in  the  tissues,  the  preponderance 
of  sodium  and  chlorides  in  blwxl-serum  and  of  potassium  and 
phosphates  in  the  red  corpu.scles  for  instance,  must  have  some 
meaning ;  but  at  present  we  are  in  the  dark  concerning  it.     The 
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element  phosphorus  seems  no  less  important  from  a  biological 
point  of  view  than  carbon  or  nitrogen ;  it  is  jjs  absolutely 
essential  for  the  growth  of  a  lowly  being  like  Penicillium  as  for 
man  himself.  We  find  it  probably  playing  an  important  part 
as  the  conspicuous  constituent  of  lecithin  and  other  complex  fats 
belonging  to  the  nervous  system,  we  find  it  prominent  in  the 
peculiar  biwly  nuclein,  we  find  it  peculiarly  associated  ivith  the 
proteids ;  but  we  cannot  explain  its  rtl/e.  The  element  sulphur, 
again,  is  only  second  in  importance  to  phosphorus,  and  we  find  it  as 
a  constituent  of  neai-ly  all  proteids ;  but  we  cannot  foretell  the 
exact  changes  which  would  take  place  in  the  economy  if  all  the 
sulphur  of  the  food  were  withdrawn.  In  the  keratin  of  the 
epidermis  and  its  appendages,  haii-s,  &c.,  it  is  probably  undergoing' 
excretion,  though  its  presence  in  this  body  may  have  to  do  with 
the  peculiar  physical  characters  of  corneous  epithelium. 

We  know  that  the  variuus  saline  matters  are  essential  to 
health,  that  when  they  are  not  present  in  proper  proportions 
nutrition  is  affected.  Dogs  fed  on  food,  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  saline  matters,  but  otherwise  abundant,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  food-stuffs,  soon  exhibit  snnptonis  shewing  that 
the  metabolism  of  their  tissues,  especially  of  their  central  nervous 
system,  is  going  wrong ;  they  suffer  from  w^eakness,  soon  amounting 
to  paralysis,  and  are  often  carried  off  by  convulsions.  And  more 
or  less  similar  derangements  of  nutrition  follow  the  absence  or  a 
deficiency  of  individtiaj  .salts,  During  starvation  these  various 
salts  continue  to  be  discharged  from  the  body ;  in  some  way  or 
other  they  are  carried  along  in  the  metabolic  stream,  and  their 
presence  is  in  some  way  essential  to  the  various  metabolic 
processes;  hence  they  need  to  be  always  present  in  daily  food. 
In  what  way  it  is  that  they  thus  direct  metabolism  we  do  not 
know ;  we  are  aware  that  the  properties  and  reactions  of  various 
proteid  substances  are  closely  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
certain  .salts;  but  beyond  thi.s  we  know  very  little.  The  in- 
organic salts  are  those,  the  nutritive  value  of  which  has  been 
chiefly  studied  by  experiment ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  organic  salts,  or  extractives,  which  are  present  in  greater  or 
le.ss  quantity  in  all  food  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  are 
no  less  es.sential  to  the  proper  metabolic  activities  of  the  body. 
The  undoubted  connection  of  scurvy  with  the  lack  of  fresh 
vegetable  food,  other  conditions  helping,  may  perhaps  turn  in 
part  on  this,  for  the  evidence  that  the  disease  is  due  to  tbe 
deficiency  of  potash  alone  is  not  conclusive. 

Lastly,  water  has  an  effect  on  metabolism,  as  shewn,  among 
other  things,  by  the  fact  that  when  the  water  of  a  diet  is 
increased,  the  urea  is  increased  to  an  extent  beyond  that  which 
can  be  explained  by  the  increase  of  fluid  increasing  the  facilities  of 
mere  excretion. 
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SEC,   2.     THE   ENERGY  OF  THE  BODY. 


The  Income  of  Energy. 


§  627.  Broadly  speaking,  the  aniraal  body  is  a  machine  for 
converting  potential  into  actual  energy.  The  potential  energy  is 
supplied  oy  foixl ;  this  the  metabolism  of  the  body  converts  into 
the  actual  energy  of  heat  and  mechanical  labour.  We  have  in 
the  present  section  to  study  what  is  known  of  the  laws  of  this 
conversion,  and  of  th*;  dwtribution  of  the  energy  set  free. 

Neglecting  all  subsidiary  and  unimportant  sources  of  energy, 
we  may  say  that  the  income  of  animal  energy  consists  in  the 
oxidation  of  food  into  its  waste  pnxiucts,  viz.  the  oxidation  of 
proteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  into  urea,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
A  principle  laid  down  by  the  chemist  teaches  that  the  potential 
energy  of  any  body,  considered  in  relation  to  any  chemical  change 
which  it  may  undergo,  is  the  same  when  the  final  result  is  the 
same,  whether  that  residt  be  gained  at  one  leap  or  by  a  series  of 
steps;  that,  for  instance,  the  energy  .set  free  by  the  oxidation  of 
1  gmi,  of  fat  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  is  the  same,  whatever  the 
changes  forwards  or  bsickwards  which  the  fat  undergoes  before  it 
finally  reaches  the  stage  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and  similarly, 
that  the  energy  available  for  the  body  in  1  grm.  of  dry  protoid  is 
the  energy  given  out  by  the  complete  combustion  of  that  1  grm., 
less  the  energy  given  out  by  the  complete  combustion  of  that 
quantity  of  urea  to  which  the  1  grm.  of  proteid  gives  rise  in  the 
body.  Taking  this  as  our  guide  we  can  readily  calculate  the 
amount  of  potential  energy  contained  in  an  average  24  hours'  diet, 
and  thus  obtain  the  average  daily  income  of  energy;  for  the 
potential  energy  of  most  of  the  substances  used  as  food  has  been 
determined  by  direct  calorimetric  observations,  and  these  have,  by 
improved  methods,  been  brought  to  -such  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
they  may,  without  risk  of  any  great  error,  be  taken  as  data  for  the 
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calculations  in  question.  And  indeed  when  in  an  animal  we  oo  the 
one  hand  directly  detennine  the  total  energj' expended  daring  a  given 
time,  say  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  potential 
energy  supplied  by  the  food  actually  oxidized  during  that  time,  we 
find  the  two  sums  agree  so  closely  as  to  be  practically  identicaL 
On  the  one  hand  we  can  estimate  the  energy  expended  as  heat  hj, 
a  calorimeter,  and  this  with  the  smaller  amount  of  energy  ex 
pended  in  work  done  will  give  us  the  total  energy  expendeoL  On 
the  other  hand  we  can,  as  we  have  seen,  §  521,  determine  from  the 
excreta  how  much  food,  or  rather  how  much  tissue,  how  mach 
proteid,  and  how  much  fat  or  glycogen,  has  been  oxidized  into 
urea,  carbonic  acid  and  water  within  the  body  during  the  same 
time.  And  the  energy  calculated,  by  the  latter  way,  to  have  been 
expended  will  be  found  to  be  identical  in  amount  with  the  energy 
determined  by  the  former  way. 

The  total  combustion  of  the  following  substances  has  given  for 
one  gramme  of  each  substance  the  following  results  expressed  in 
calories,  that  is  in  gramme-degree  units  of  heat. 

Proteide.  The  purified  proteids  vary,  according  to  the  more 
recent  determinations,  from  5918  calories  for  serum-albumin  to^H 
5299  for  peptone.  (This  difiFerenee  in  potential  energy  between^^ 
the  native  albumin  and  the  derivative  peptone  is  in  it.self  worth 
noticing.)  The  various  determinations  give  as  the  potential  energy 
of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  average  proteid,  5711  calories. 
Proteid  in  the  form  of  meat,  necessarily  much  more  variable,  has 
been  determined  when  as  free  as  possible  from  fat  at  from  534^3  to 
5778. 

FaU.  The  fat  of  adipose  tissue,  which  though  it  varies  in 
nature  in  different  animals  has  practically  the  same  elementary 
composition,  and  po.ssesses  the  same  potential  energy,  may  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  determinations  be  put  down  as  950O.  The 
fat  of  butter  has  a  lower  potential  energj',  9231. 

Carbohydrates.  Dextrose,  3743.  Cane-sugar,  3955.  Starch. 
4183.     Glycogen,  4191.     Cellulose.  4190. 

From  the  potential  energy  of  the  proteid  we  must  deduct  the 
potential  energy  of  the  urea  to  which  it  gives  rise.  We  have 
fieen  (§  507)  that  1  grm.  of  proteid  gives  rise  to  about  ^rd  grm. 
urea,  more  exactly  to  3428  grm.  Now  1  grm.  urea  gives  by 
complete  combustion  2537  calories ;  we  have  therefore  to  deduct 
from  the  5711  calories,  the  energy  of  the  proteid,  8697  cali>ries 
that  is  to  say  about  15  p.c.  of  the  total,  reducing  it  to  4841  3. 

But  still  other  deductions  have  to  be  made.  Part  of  the  food 
goes  to  form  the  fteces,  and  these  being  combustible,  represent  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  present  in  the  food  but  not  used  bv  the 
body.  In  this  respect  we  have  to  consider  the  whole  faeces,  both 
the  part  which  has  come  immediately  from  the  food,  undigested 
material,  and  the  part  supplied  by  the  secretions,  derived  from  the 
food  in  an  indirect  manner ;  both  these  represent  energy  of  which 
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the  body  has  not  availed  itself.  The  corrections  thus  necessary 
for  the  feces  vary  very  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
diet  and  to  the  personal  powers  and  special  circumstances  of  the 
individual.  In  the  cAse  of  animals,  they  will  differ  with  different 
kinds  of  animals ;  in  the  case  of  a  dog  fed  on  a  meat  diet  it  has 
been  calculated  that  something  le.s8  than  200  calories  should  be 
deducted  from  the  energy  of  each  gramme  of  the  meat.  The 
energj'  thus  lost  by  the  feces  in  the  case  of  man  at  least  bears 
under  ordinary  circumstances  most  on  the  proteids ;  very  little  is  so 
lost  by  the  fats  and  not  a  great  deal  by  the  carbohydrates.  Then 
again  besides  the  urea  we  have  to  consider  the  other  combustible  sub- 
stances in  urine ;  and  still  other  smaller  corrections,  which  we  need 
not  consider  here,  have  also  to  be  made.  Hence  the  actual  avail- 
able energy  of  the  several  food-stuffs  falls  short,  in  the  case  of 
each  food-stuff,  of  that  indicated  by  the  figures  given  above,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  proteids  falls  considerably  short.  Since  the  cor- 
rections to  be  made  are  as  we  have  seen  variable,  any  statement  as 
to  the  average  amount  of  available  energy  can  only  be  an  approxi- 
mate one,  depending  on  the  appreciation  of  the  average  amount  of 
correction  necessary.  Some  authors  reduce  the  available  energy 
of  proteid  (meat)  to  4000  cal.,  and  of  fat  to  9300  cal.  per  grm. 
But  this  is  probably  too  great  a  reduction,  and  we  may  perhaps 
venture  to  make  the  data  as  follows, 

1  grm.  proteid  4.500  calories. 

1  grm.  fat  9500 

1  grm.  carbohydrate  4000        „ 

The  average  diet  of  an  average  man.  that  is  the  average 
amount  of  each  food-stuff  respectively  taken  daily,  may  be  deter- 
mined exjjerimentally  or  statistic-ally.  Thus  a  man  may  deter- 
mine by  a  series  of  trials  the  diet  on  which,  while  neither  losing 
nor  gaining  weight,  maintaining  '  nitrogenous  equilibrium,'  and 
otherwise  keeping  the  composition  of  his  btjdy  fairly  constant, 
he  enjoys  good  health.  Or  an  average  may  be  struck  of  a  large 
number  of  diets  used  by  various  people.  We  shall  have  something 
to  say  of  this  latter  statistical  method  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
diet.  For  the  present  purpose  we  may  use  one  arrived  at  experi- 
mentally which  we  will  speak  of  as  Rauke's  diet,  since  it  was 
determined  by  a  physiologist  of  that  name  from  observations  on 
himself.  It  was  composed  of  100  grm.  proteid,  100  grm.  fat, 
240  g^m.  carbohydrate.     Such  a  diet  would  give 


100  grm.  proteid  (4.500) 

100  grm.  fat  (9.500) 

240  grm.  carbohydrate  (4000) 


4-50,000  calories 
950,000      „ 
960,000      „ 


2,360.000 
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We  may,  in  passing,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proteids 
supply  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  energy,  and  that  the 
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share  contributed  by  the  Urge  man  of  carbohydistes  is  oolj 
slightly  greater  than  that  belonging  to  the  mnch  smaller  qaantity 
of  fat. 

If  we   translate  the   nnits  of  heat  into  units  of  work,  tl 
2,360,000  gramme-degree,  or   2,360  kilogramme-d^ree    calones 
will  give  UB  almost  exactly  one-million  kilogramme-meters. 

If  we  take  another  diet  of  a  dififerent  character  propoaed  fay 
another  physiologist,  Voit,  namely  one  containing  proteids  118  gr.. 
&ts  36  gr.,  carbohydrates  500  gr.,  we  find  that  this  gives  a  total 
ener^  of  3,063,000  calories.  If  we  take  the  various  diets  which 
have  been  determined  statistically,  we  shall  find  that,  though  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  proportions  of  the  food -stuffs,  ther  do 
not  differ  verj'  widely  as  regards  total  energy  from  that  of  Voit 
Of  course  if  we  were  to  examine  in  this  way  the  daily  food  of 
persons  living  under  verj'  different  conditions,  some  rich,  some 
poor,  some  doing  a  large  amount  of  daily  work,  others  a  very  little, 
and  so  on,  we  should  find  the  total  available  energy  of  that  daily 
food  varying  very  considerably ;  in  some  cases  it  &lls  below 
2,000,000  cal.,  in  some  cases  it  rises  above  .5,000,000;  the  lat 
however  probably  need  a  large  additional  correction  for  the  an 
utilized  portion.  But  taking  what  we  may  call  the  average  man, 
living  in  average  circumstances  and  doing  an  average  amount  of 
work,  we  may  probably  consider  hi.s  daily  income  of  available 
energy  to  be  in  round  numbers  3,000,000  calories  or  ab<jut  a  millioi 
and  a  quarter  kilogramme-meters  of  work. 
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The  Eicpenditure. 


§628. 

from  the 


There  are  two  ways  only  in  which  energy  is  set 
body :  mechanical  labour  and  heat.  The  body  loses 
energy  in  producing  muscular  work,  as  in  locomotion  and  in 
other  kinds  of  liibour,  in  the  movements  of  the  air  in  respiration 
and  speech,  and,  though  to  a  hardly  recognizable  extent,  in  the 
moveraent-s  of  the  air  or  contigtious  bodies  by  the  pulsations  of 
the  vascular  system.  The  body  loses  energy  in  the  form  of  heat 
by  C(jnduction  and  radiation,  by  respiration  and  perspiration,  and 
by  the  warming  of  the  urine  and  faeces ;  under  the  head  of  heat  we 
include  the  energj'  which  is  spent  in  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat. 
All  the  internal  work  of  the  body,  all  the  mechanical  labour  of  the 
internal  tuusiniiar  mechanisms  with  their  acconi panning  friction, 
all  the  rooiecular  labour  of  the  nervous  and  other  tissues,  is  con- 
verted into  heat  before  it  leaves  the  body.  The  most  intense 
mental  action,  unaccompanied  by  any  muscular  manifestations,  the 
most  energetic  action  of  the  heart  or  of  the  bowels,  with  the  slight 
exceptions  mentioned  above,  the  busiest  activity  of  the  secreting 
or  metabolic  tissues,  all  these  end  simply  in  augmenting  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  form  of  heat. 
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NUTRITION, 


A  nonnal  daily  expeTiditnro  in  the  way  of  mechanical  labour 
can  be  ejwily  determined  by  observation.  Whether  the  work  take 
on  the  fonn  of  walking,  or  of  driving  a  machine,  or  of  any  kind 
of  muscular  toil,  a  good  day's  work  may  be  put  down  at  about 
150,000  kilogramme-meters. 

The  nonnal  daily  expenditure  in  the  way  of  heat  cannot  be  so 
readily  determined.  Direct  calorimetric  observations  on  living 
organisms  are  in  all  cases  attended  mth  many  difficulties,  and 
subject  to  many  sources  of  error.  These  are  very  great  when  the 
observations  are  made  on  the  whole  body,  even  in  the  cjise  of  small 
animals ;  and  observations  made  by  placing  a  part  only  of  the  body, 
an  arm  or  leg  for  example,  in  the  calorimeter,  and  from  the  data 
thus  gainwl,  calculating  the  heat  produced  by  the  whole  body,  are 
subject  to  additional  sources  of  error.  Improved  methods,  however, 
especially  of  recent  years,  have  so  far  eliminated  many  sources  of 
error  that  the  results  obtained  by  observations  on  the  whole  body 
may  be  received  with  increasing  confidence. 

The  calorimeters  usually  employed  in  chemical  operations,  in 
measuring  for  instance  the  heat  given  out  in  chemical  changes,  are 
unBiiitalile  for  e.nperiments  on  living  animals.  Such  are  the  inercury- 
calonnieter,  in  which  the  chemical  action  to  \je  studied  is  made  to  take 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  muss  of  mercury,  from  the  con.sequent  expansion 
of  which  through  the  heat  tiiken  up  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  is 
calculated,  or  the  ice<alorinieter  in  wtiich  in  a  similar  way  the  heat 
given  out  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  ice  melted.  The  latter  lias 
been  u»<ed  for  physiological  purposes,  Vjut  an  animal  surrounded  by  ice 
is  under  such  abnormal  conditions  that  the  results  are  of  little  value. 
The  methods  usually  lulopted  by  physiologists  are  as  follows. 

In  one  method,  the  water-calorimeter,  the  animal  is  placed  in  a 
metal  chamber  surrounded  by  a  jacket  tilled  with  water.  The  heat 
given  out  by  the  animal  warms  the  water  in  the  jacket,  and  the  amount 
given  out  is  calculatt-d  up<jn  the  increase  of  tlie  temperature  of  the 
water.  By  supplying  the  animal  with  air  through  a  long  spiral  tube 
passing  through  the  water-jacket,  the  heat  given  out  in  the  expired  air 
is  prevented  from  being  lost. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  a  simpler  form,  when  the  heat 
given  out  by  a  part  of  the  body,  the  arm  or  leg  for  instance,  is  all  that 
has  to  be  determined.  The  part  is  then  merely  placed  in  a  bath  of 
water,  from  the  changes  of  temperature  of  which  the  amount  given  out 
is  calculated.  And  this  modiiication  of  the  method  may  with  due 
prec^iutions  be  employed  for  the  whole  body. 

In  Rusenthal's  calorimeter  the  chamber  in  which  the  body  or  part 
of  the  body  is  placed  is  surrounded  by,  not  a  water-jacket,  but  an  air- 
jacket,  which  thus  serves  as  an  air-calorimeter.  The  instrument 
consists  essentially  of  three  concentric  copper  cylinders ;  the  inner  one 
contains  the  animal  (or  other  source  of  heat);  the  outer  one  serves 
merely  as  a  casing  to  protect  those  inside  from  changes  of  temperature 
due  to  currents  of  air  and  the  like  ;  and  the  middle  one  encloses  an  <ur 
space  between  itself  and  the  inner  on&  There  are  special  arrange- 
ments for  closing  the  cylinders  after  the  introduction  of  the  animal, 
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and  for  supplying  the  animal  with  air  for  breathing  purposes.  With 
the  air-jacket,  or  8p>ace  between  the  inner  and  middle  cylinders,  are 
connected  a  manometer  and  a  thermometer.  When  an  animal  (or 
other  source  of  heat)  is  placed  in  the  inner  cylinder,  the  temperature 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  air-jacket  are  increased ;  and  from 
the  amounts  of  increase  measured  by  the  thermometer  and  the  mano- 
meter the  amount  of  heat  given  out  from  the  animal  is  calculated. 

The  calorimeters  of  D'Arsonval  and  Rubner  are  constructed  on 
very  similar  principles. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
heat  given  out  by  the  body  in  an  indirect  manner,  as  for  instance 
by  calculating  the  heat  given  out  by  the  oxidation  of  the  food. 
As  trustworthy  as  any  is  the  plan  of  simply  subtracting  the 
normal  daily  mechanical  expenditure  from  the  normal  daily 
income.  Thus,  150,000  k.-m.  subtracted  from  one  million  k.-m. 
gives  850,000  k.-m.  as  the  daily  expenditure  in  the  form  of  heat ; 
I.e.  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  income  is  expended 
as  mechanical  labour,  the  remaining  four-fifths  or  five-sixths  leaving 
the  body  in  the  form  of  heat.  If  we  take  the  higher  estimate  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  k.-m.,  and  suppose  the  work  not  to  be  in- 
creased, the  proportion  in  the  form  of  heat  will  of  course  be 
greater. 

§  629.  The  Energy  of  Mechanical  Work.  We  have  already 
in  treating  of  muscle  and  elsewhere  partly  discussed  this  subject, 
but  may  here  say  the  rest  that  has  to  be  said. 

The  older  writers,  even  after  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
animal  body  was  constructive  so  far  as  the  formation  of  fat  was 
concerned,  still  held  to  the  distinction  between  nitrogenous  or 
plastic  and  non-nitrogenous  or  respiratory  food.  Put  broadly,  this 
view  was  that  all  the  nitrogenous  food  went  to  build  up  the 
proteid  tissues,  the  muscular  flesh  and  the  like,  and  that  the 
nitrogenous  egesta  arose  solely  from  the  functional  metabolism  of 
these  tissues,  while  the  non-nitrogenous  food  was  used  with  equal 
exclusiveness  for  respiratory  or  calorific  purposes,  being  either 
directly  oxidized  in  the  blood  or,  if  present  in  excess,  stored  up  as 
fatty  tissue.  According  to  this  view  the  two  classes  of  income 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  two  forms  of  expenditure.  We  have 
already  urged  several  objections  against  this  view.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  blood  itself  very  little  oxidation  takes  place,  that  it  is 
the  active  tissue,  and  not  the  passive  blood-plasma,  which  is  the 
seat  of  oxidation.  We  have  further  seen  that  proteid  food  may 
undoubtedly  be,  in  the  above  sense,  respiratory  and  incidentally 
give  rise  to  the  storing-up  of  fat.  One  division  of  the  view  is 
thereby  overthrown.  We  nave  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other 
division  holds  good,  whether  muscle  and  the  other  proteid  tissues 
are  fed  exclusively  on  the  proteid  material  of  food,  and  whether 
muscular  energy  comes  exclusively  from  the  metabolism  of  the 
proteid  constituents  of  muscle.     We  have  already  seen  (§  63) 
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that  when  the  musclf  itself  is  exiimined,  we  find  no  proof  of 
nitrogenous  waste,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  clear  evirience  of  the 
production  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies,  such  as  carbonic  acid.  And 
when  we  ask  the  question,  Does  muscular  exercise  proportionately 
increase  the  urea  given  off  by  the  body  as  a  whole  ?  for  this, 
according  to  the  theory  in  question,  it  certainly  ought  to  do,  the 
evidence  we  can  obtain,  though  somewhat  varying,  gives  on  the 
whole  a  decidedly  negative  an.swer. 

In  the  majonty  of  observations  no  marked  change  at  all  in  the 
amount  was  met  with ;  indeed  in  some  cases  there  was  a  distinct 
decrease,  followed  by  an  increase  on  the  following  days.  Some 
observers  however  found  a  very  marked  increase,  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  when  the  subject  under  observation  took  a 
large  amount  of  food  and  performed  very  severe  labour.  On  the 
whole  the  various  results  obtainefl  by  different  observers  justify 
the  conclusion  that  exercise  by  itself,  even  when  severe,  does  not 
neccs-sjirily  increase  the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  but  that  con- 
ditions may  obtain  in  which  such  an  increase  undeniably  occurs. 
We  may  draw  the  further  conclusion  that  experiments  of  this 
kind  do  not  supply  the  right  niL-thod  for  determining  the  point 
at  issue.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  muscles 
alone  which  feel  the  influence  of  the  labour ;  the  circulation  and 
indeed  the  whole  b«xly  are  affected  by  it.  If  we  suppose  a  large 
part  or  even  only  some  part  of  the  urea  to  come  from  other 
than  muscular  metabolism,  from  changes  in  the  hepatic  cells  for 
instance,  we  should  expect  that  these  changes,  and  with  them 
the  amount  of  urea  discharged,  would  be  influenced  by  labour, 
especially  by  severe  labour. 

In  no  case  has  a  direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  labour 
and  amount  of  urea  been  observed.  More  than  this,  the  following 
experience  lands  us  in  an  absurdity  if  we  suppose  the  whole 
energ}'  of  tnuscular  work  to  arise  from  proteid  metabolism.  Two 
observers  porfonned  a  certain  amount  of  work  (an  ascent  of  a 
mountain)  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  and  estimated  the  amount 
of  urea  passed  during  the  period.  A.ssuming  the  urea  to  represent 
the  oxidation  of  so  much  proteid  matter,  which  oxidation  repre- 
sented in  turn  so  much  energy  set  free,  they  found  that  whereas 
the  actual  work  done  amounted  to  129026  and  148656  kilograrn.- 
kilometers,  for  each  observer  respectively,  the  total  energy  avail- 
able from  proteid  metabolism  during  the  period  was  in  the  case 
of  the  first  6869,  and  of  the  second  68'376  kilogram.-kilometers. 
That  is  to  say,  the  energy  set  free  by  the  proteid  metabolism  of 
the  muscles  engaged  in  the  work  was  far  less  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  actually  done,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  having  to  provide  as  well  for  the  movements  of  respiration  and 
circulation.  Their  muscular  energy  therefore  must  have  had  other 
sources  than  proteid  metabolism. 

That  on  the  contrary  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  at  once 
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and  largely  increased  by  muscular  exercise  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
One  hour's  hard  labour  will  increase  fivefold  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  within  the  hour.  And  in  an  experiment 
directed  to  this  point  it  was  found  that  a  man  in  24  hours  con- 
sumed 954  grms.  oxygen  and  produced  1284  grms.  carbonic  acid 
when  doing  work,  as  against  708  grms.  oxygen  consumed  and 
911  grms.  carbonic  acid  produced  when  remaining  at  rest,  the 
quantity  of  urea  secreted  being  in  the  first  case  37  grms.,  in  the 
second  37 '2  grms. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  statistical 
method  entirely  corroborate  those  gained  by  an  examination  of 
muscle  itself,  viz.  that  during  muscular  contraction  the  explosive 
decomposition  which  takes  place  bears  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
on  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  muscle,  and  that  it  is 
the  non-nitrogenous  products  which  alone  escape  from  the  muscle 
and  from  the  body,  any  nitrogenous  products  which  result  being 
retained  within  the  muscle,  or  at  least  within  the  body.  We  must 
therefore  reject  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  division  of  the  views 
under  discussion ;  not  only  is  the  muscle  not  fed  exclusively  on 
proteid  material,  but  also  its  energy  does  not  arise  from  an 
exclusively  proteid  metabolism.  By  this  of  course  is  not  meant 
that  an  exclusively  proteid  diet  cannot  fully  supply  muscular 
energy.  For  instance  a  dog  may  be  kept  for  a  long  period  on 
a  meat  diet  as  free  as  possible  from  fat  and  glycogen  and  be  made 
to  do  a  very  large  amount  of  work  on  that  diet  without  losing 
weight  or  in  any  way  suffering. 

Animal  Heat. 

§  630.  The  Sources  and  Distribution  of  Heat.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  conception  of  the  non-nitrogenous  portions  of  food 
being  solely  calorifacient  or  respiratory  proves  to  be  unfounded 
when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  food  on  its  way 
through  the  body.  The  same  view  is  still  more  strikingly  shewn 
to  be  inadequate  when  we  study  the  manner  in  which  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  produced.  We  may  indeed  at  once  affirm  that 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  generated  by  the  chemical  changes,  which 
we  may  speak  of  generally  as  those  of  oxidation,  undergone  not  by 
any  particular  substances,  but  by  the  tissues  at  large.  Wherever 
metabolism  is  going  on,  or  to  be  more  exact  wherever  destructive 
metabolism,  katabolism,  is  going  on,  heat  is  being  set  free.  In 
growth  and  in  repair,  in  the  deposition  of  new  material,  in  the 
ti-ansformation  of  lifeless  pabulum  into  living  tissue,  in  the  con- 
structive metabolism,  the  anabolism  of  the  body,  and  in  the  smaller 
synthetic  processes  of  which  we  spoke  in  dealing  with  urea 
(§  489),  heat  is  undoubtedly  to  a  certain  extent  being  absorbed  and 
rendered  latent;  and  the  energy  of  the  construction  may  be,  in  part  at 
least,  supplied  by  the  heat  which  is  being  generated  by  destructive 
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metabolism.  But  thi.s,  like  the  capital  of  heat  present  in  a  poten- 
tiiil  form  in  the  substances  themselves  so  built  up  into  the  tissue, 
ia  lost  to  the  tissue  during  its  destructive  metabolism :  so  that 
metabolism  as  a  whole,  the  cycle  of  changes  as  a  whole  from 
the  lifeless  pabulum  through  the  living  tissue  bjick  to  the  lifeless 
products  of  vital  action,  is  eminently  a  .source  of  heat. 

Of  all  the  tissues  of  the  borly  the  muscles,  not  only  from  their 
bulk,  forming  as  they  do  ao  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  frame,  but 
also  from  the  characters  of  their  metabolism,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  sources  of  heat. 

In  treating  (§  65)  of  the  thermal  changes  in  muscle  we  have 
seen  that  a  niu-scle  in  doing  work  alsij  gives  rise  to  heat,  and  that 
in  the  totjil  energy  expended  in  a  mu.scular  contraction,  the  ratio 
of  that  which  appears  as  heat  to  that  which  appears  as  extem.al 
work  is  variable.  If  we  accept  the  estimate  there  given  which 
makes  the  muscle  work  in  a  most  uneconomical  way,  and  we 
accordingly  as-sume  that  the  energy  which  appears  as  work  done 
in  a  muscular  cuntniction  is  only  one  twenty-tifth  of  the  total 
enei^y  expended,  we  arrive  at  the  startling  result  that  the  muscles 
alone  during  their  contractions  provide  far  more  heat  than  the 
whole  amount  given  out  by  the  body.  For  the  muscles  by 
their  contractions  do  all  the  e.xtemal  work  of  the  body;  but  the 
energy  represented  by  the  total  heat  lost  to  the  btnly  in  a  given 
time,  say  twenty-four  hours,  is  as  we  have  .seen  (§  .528)  not  twenty- 
four  twenty-tifths  but  only  some  four-fifths  or  so  of  the  total 
energy  expended.  That  is  to  say,  the  muscles  not  only  provide  all 
the  heat  of  the  bn<ly,  but  a  very  great  deal  of  the  heat  which  they 
produce  must  be  used  up,  absorbed  in  synthetical  processes, 
within  the  body,  and  hence  not  lost  to  the  body  immediately  as 
heat.  This  result  may  of  course  be  taken  as  a  strong  argument 
shewing  that  the  above  estimate  is  a  wrong  one ;  for,  though  we 
have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  cjuantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  the 
building  up  of  living  tiasue,  muscle  for  instance,  from  lifeless  food, 
we  cannot  supp<:».se  it  to  be  so  great  as  the  above  demands.  But  we 
may  also  draw  from  the  result  the  conclusion  that  even  if  we  take 
a  far  more  favourable  view  of  the  economical  working  of  the 
mu.scles,  these  in  their  contractions  must  .serve  as  the  chief  sources 
of  heat.  Indeed  even  if  we  suppise  that  the  mu.scular  machine 
works  so  economically  as  to  utilize  as  much  as  half  the  energy 
expended,  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  skeletal  muscles  must 
still  remain  very  large.  Moreover  to  the  skeletal  muscle  we  must 
add  the  heart  which,  never  resting,  does  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
as  we  have  seen,  §  138,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  work,  and, 
however  economically  it  may  work,  must  give  ri.se  to  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  heat.  But  the  skeletal  muscles,  though 
frequently,  are  not  continually  contacting ;  they  have  periods,  at 
times  long  period.^,  of  rest;  and  during  these  periods  of  rest, 
metabolism,  of  a  subdued  kind  it  is  true,  but  still  a  metabolism 
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involving  an  expenditure  of  energy,  is  going  on.  This  quiescent 
metabolism  must  also  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  heat ;  and 
if  we  add  this  amount,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  cannot  exactly  gauge,  to  that  given  out  during  the 
movements  of  the  body,  it  is  very  clear,  even  in  the  absence  of 
exact  data,  that  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles  must  supply  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  total  heat  of  the  body.  They  are  par 
excellence  the  thermogenic  tissues. 

Next  to  the  muscles  in  importance  come  the  various  secreting 
glands.  In  these  the  secreting  elements,  at  the  periods  of  secretion 
at  all  events,  are  in  a  state  of  metabolic  activity,  which  activity  as 
elsewhere  must  give  rise  to  heat.  In  the  case  of  the  salivary  gland 
of  the  dog  the  temperature  of  the  saliva  secreted  during  stimulation 
of  the  chorda  has  been  found  to  be  as  much  as  1°  or  1"5°  higher 
than  that  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  artery  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  correctness  of  this  observation  has  been  called  in  question. 
Of  all  these  various  glands,  the  liver  deserves  special  attention  on 
account  of  its  size  and  large  supply  of  blood,  and  because  it  appears 
to  be  continually  at  work.  If  tnere  be  any  truth  in  the  views 
urged  in  the  preceding  chapter  touching  the  large  and  varied 
metabolic  work  of  the  liver,  we  must  conclude  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  heat  is  set  free  in  this  organ;  and  that  holds  good  even 
if  we  make  a  large  allowance  for  tne  various  synthetic  anabolic 
processes  which  may  take  place  and  by  whicn  heat  would  be 
absorbed  and  made  latent.  We  find  indeed  that  the  blood  in  the 
hepatic  vein  is  the  warmest  in  the  body.  Thus  in  the  dog  a 
temperature  of  4;0'73°  C.  has  been  observed  in  the  hepatic  vein, 
at  a  time  when  that  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  was  3835  to  39"58°, 
and  that  of  the  right  heart  377°.  The  fact  that  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  vein  is  warmer  than  that  of  either  the  portal  vein  or  the 
aorta,  shews  that  the  increased  temperature  is  not  due  simply  to 
the  liver  being  far  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  brain  too  may  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  heat,  since  its 
temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  the  arterial  blood  with  which  it 
is  supplied;  though  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  its  vessels  as  well  as  from  the  changes  in  it  being  less 
massive,  it  cannot  in  this  respect  compare  with  either  the  liver  or 
the  muscles  as  a  source  of  heat  to  the  body. 

The  blood  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  heat,  since,  as  we  have  so  frequently 
urged,  the  oxidations  or  other  metabolic  changes  taking  place 
in  it  are  comparatively  slight.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  in- 
different tissues  such  as  bone,  cartilage  and  connective  tissue, 
may  be  passed  over  as  insignificant ;  and  we  cannot  even  regard 
the  adipose  tissue  as  a  seat  of  the  production  of  heat,  since  the  tat 
of  the  fet-cells  is  in  all  probability  not  oxidized  in  situ  but  simply 
carried  away  from  its  place  of  storage  to  the  tissue  which  stands  in 
need  of  it,  and  it  is  in  the  tissue  that  it  undergoes  the  metabolism 
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by  which  ita  latent  energy  is  set  free.  Some  amount  of  heat  is 
also  produced  by  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
alimentary  canal  before  it  really  enters  the  body. 

Hence,  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  body,  we  may  conclude 
that  since  metabolism  is  going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
everywhere,  heat  is  everywhere  being  generated ;  but  that,  looked 
at  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view,  the  muscles  and  the  glandu- 
lar organs  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  sources  of  the  heat  of  the 
body,  the  muscles  being  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

§  631.  But  heat,  while  being  thus  continually  produced,  is  as 
continually  being  lost,  by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  urine  and  the 
feces.  The  blood  passing  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other, 
and  carrying  warmth  from  the  tissues  where  heat  is  being  rapidly 
generated,  to  the  tissues  or  organs  where  heat  is  being  lost  by 
radiation,  conduction  or  evaporation,  tends  to  equalize  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  various  parts,  and  thus  maintains  a  "  constant  bodily 
temperature." 

When  the  production  of  heat  is  not  great  as  compared  with  the 
loss  there  is  no  great  accumulation  of  heat  within  the  body,  the 
temperature  of  which  consequently  is  but  slightly  raised  above 
that  of  surrounding  objects.  Thus  the  temperature  of  the  frog, 
for  instance,  is  rarely  more  than  •04°  to  05°  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  in  the  breeding  season  the  difference  may 
amount  to  1°.  Such  animals,  and  they  comprise  all  classes  except 
birds  and  mammals,  are  spoken  of  as  cold-blooded;  they  have 
been  also  called  poikilothermic,  that  is,  of  varied  temperature. 
Exceptions  among  them  are  not  uncommon.  Some  fish,  such  as 
the  tunny,  are  warmer  than  the  water  in  which  they  live,  and  in 
a  species  of  Python  {P.  bivittattts)  a  difference  of  as  much  as  12° 
has  been  observed.  In  a  beehive  the  temperature  may  rise  at 
times  as  much  as  to  40°.  In  the  so-called  warm-blooded  animals, 
birds  and  mammals,  the  loss  and  production  of  heat  are  so 
balanced  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  remains  constant  at, 
in  round  numbers,  35°  or  40°,  whatever  be  the  temperature  of 
the  air ;  hence  these  have  been  called  homoiothermic,  of  constant 
temperature.  The  temperature  of  man  is  about  37°;  in  some 
birds  it  is  as  high  as  44  (Hirundo),  and  in  the  wolf  it  is  said  to 
be  as  low  as  35"24°. 

This  temperature  is  with  slight  variations  maintained  through- 
out life.  After  death  the  generation  of  heat  rapidly  diminishes, 
and  the  body  speedily  becomes  cold ;  but  for  some  short  time 
immediately  following  upon  systemic  death,  a  rise  of  temperature 
may  be  observed,  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissues  is  still  going  on,  the  loss  of  heat  is  somewhat  checked  by 
the  cessation  of  the  circulation.  The  onset  of  pronounced  rigor 
mortis  causes  a  marked  accession  of  heat,  and  when  occurring  after 
certain  diseases  may  give  rise  to  a  very  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature. 
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Tim  mean  bodOjr  tempentare  of  vann-blooded  aniouk  k  H 
dtuing  health,  maintained,  with  slight  variations  of  which  we  abil  H 
presentlj  speak,  withio  a  very  narrow  margin,  a  rise  or  indeed  t  H 
Call  of  much  more  than  a  degree  above  or  below  the  limit  gira  H 
above  being  indicative  of  some  &ilare  in  the  organism,  or  of  some  H 
unusua]  innuence  being  at  woA.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  die  H 
mechanij>ms  which  co-ordioate  the  loss  with  the  production  of  heit^| 
most  be  exceedinglj  sensitive.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  4^^^| 
mechanisms  may  act  when  the  bodily  temperature  is  tendia^l^^ 
rise,  by  either  checking  the  production  or  by  augmenting  the  lost  ■ 
of  heat;  conversely  when  the  bodily  temperature  is  tending  to  I 
fall,  they  may  act  by  either  increasing  the  production  or  bjr  I 
diminishing  the  loss  of  heat.  As  the  regulation  of  temper*-  I 
ture  by  variations  in  the  loss  of  heat  is  better  known  than  I 
regulation  by  variations  in  production,  it  will  be  best  to  oonsidct  I 
this  first.  1 

§  632.  Regulation  by  variations  in  loss.  Heat  is  lost  to  the  1 
body  by  the  warming  of  the  fseces  and  of  the  urine,  by  the  warming  J 
of  the  expired  air,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  respiration,H 
by  conduction  and  radiation  from  the  skin,  and  by  the  eva|xiratioo  ~ 
of  the  water  of  perspiration.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  loss  by  these  several  channels  are  as 
follows :  In  warming  the  faeces  and  urine  about  3,  or  according  tn  j 
others  6  per  cent.  By  respiration  about  20,  or  according  to  othei^| 
about  9  only  per  cent.,  leaving  77,  or  alternatively  8.5,  per  cent  fyt^ 
conduction  find  radiation  and  evaporation  by  the  skin.  If  we 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  heat  which  is  lost  by  radiatic 
and  conduction  fmrn  the  skin  and  that  which  is  lost  by  evapor 
tion  we  find  that  the  two  vary  so  independently  and  often 
conversely  under  different  circumstances  that  it  is  useless  to  attomf 
to  make  a  general  statement  as  to  their  proportion.  That  pr 
portion  for  instance  is  wholly  different  when  the  body  is  expos< 
to  a  hot  dry  Mtmosphere  and  is  sweating  profusely  from  what  it 
when  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  cool  atmosphere  saturated  wit 
moisture ;  the  former  exalts  the  loss  by  evaporation,  the  latter  tha 
by  conduction  and  radiation.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  k 
by  the  lungs. 

The  two  chief  means  of  loss  then,  which  are  at  all  susceptibk 
of  any  great  amount  of  variation,  and  which  can  be  used  to  reg 
late  the  temperature  of  the  body,  are  the  skin  and  the  lungs. 

The  more  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs  in  a  given  time 
the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in  warming  the  expired  air,  and 
evaporating  the  water  of  respiration.     In   such   animals  ac 
dog.  which  do  not  perspire  freely  by  the  skin,  respiration  is  a 
important  means  of  regulating  the  temperature ;  and  in  the  dog  ^ 
very  <^lose  connection  may  be  observed  between  the  pnxiuction  of 
heat  and  respiratory  activity.     The  changes  which  give  rise  to  this 
lues  take  place  before  the  inspired  air  reaches  the   pulmonarjr 


alveoli ;  both  the  wanning  aud  the  evaporation  are  effected  in  the 
nasal  and  pharyngeal, ami  to  some  extent  in  the  bronchial  passages. 
Some  observers  have  maintained  that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is 
warmer  than  the  right,  and  hence  have  argued  that  chemical 
changes  Iwiding  to  a  considerable  development  of  heat  take  place 
in  the  pidmonary  capillaries.  It  would  appear  however  that  the 
right  ventricle,  owing  to  its  lying  nearer  to  the  liver,  the  high 
temperature  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  in  reality 
rather  hotter  than  the  left.  And  indeed  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  large  amount  of  heat  being  produced  by  any 
pulmonary  metaboli.s-m. 

The  great  regulator  however  is  undoubtedly  the  skin ;  and 
this  has  a  more  or  less  double  action.  In  the  first  place  it 
regulates  tlie  loss  of  heat  by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism. 
The  more  blood  pa.sses  through  the  skin  the  greater  will  be  the 
loss  of  heat  by  conduction,  nidiation,  and  evaporation.  Hence, 
any  action  of  the  viiso-motor  mechanism  which,  by  causing  dilation 
of  the  cutaneous  vascular  are;is,  lea<ls  to  a  larger  flow  of  blond 
through  the  skin,  will  tend  to  cool  the  body;  and  conversely,  any 
vaso-motor  action  which,  by  constricting  the  cutaneous  vascular 
are4is,  or  by  dilating  the  splanchnic  vjuscular  areas,  causes  a  smaller 
flow  through  the  skin,  and  a  larger  flow  of  blood  through  the 
abdominal  viscera,  will  tend  to  hesit  the  body.  In  the  second 
place,  besides  this,  the  special  nerves  of  perspiration  will  act 
directly  Jis  regulators  of  temperature,  increasing  the  loss  of  heat 
when  they  promote,  and  le.ssening  the  loss  when  they  cease  to 
promote,  the  secretion  of  the  skin.  The  working  of  this  heat- 
regulating  mechanism  is  well  .seen  in  the  case  of  exercise.  Since 
every  muscular  contraction  gives  rise  to  heat,  exercise  must 
increase  for  the  time  being  the  production  of  heat;  yet  the 
btxlily  temperature  rarely  rises  so  much  as  a  degree  centigrade, 
if  at  all.  By  exercise  the  re.spiratiou  is  (juickened,  and  the  loss 
of  heat  by  the  lungs  increased.  The  circulation  of  blmxl  is  also 
quickened,  and  the  cutaneous  vascular  areas  becoming  dilated,  a 
larger  amount  of  blood  passes  through  the  skin.  Added  to  this, 
the  skin  perspires  freely.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  lost  to 
the  body,  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  addition  caused  by  the 
muscular  contraction,  the  increjise  which  the  more  rapid  flow  of 
blooti  through  the  abdominal  organs  might  tend  to  bring  about 
being  more  than  sufficiently  counteracted  by  their  smaller  supply 
for  the  time.  The  sense  of  warmth  which  is  felt  during  exercise 
in  consequence  of  the  flushing  of  the  skin.  Is  in  itself  a  token  that 
a  regulative  cooling  is  being  carried  on.  In  a  similar  way  the 
application  of  extemfvl  coUl  or  heat  defeats  its  own  ends,  either 
pirtially  or  completely.  Under  the  influence  of  external  cold  the 
cutaneous  vessels  are  constricted,  and  the  splanchnic  vascular 
areas  dilated,  so  that  the  bloo<l  is  withdrawn  from  the  colder  and 
cooling   regions  to  the  hotter  and  heiit-produuing  organs.     This 
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vascular  change  may  be  used  to  explain  the  fact  that  stripping 
naked  in  a  cold  atmosphere  often  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  increase  in  ^J 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  blood,  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer  ^M 
placed  in  the  mouth,  though  possibly  the  effect  may  be  partly  " 
•lue  to  an  actual  increase  of  the  production  of  heat.  Under  the  ^ 
influence  of  external  warmth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cutaneous  ^M 
vessels  are  dilated,  a  rapid  discharge  of  heat  takes  place  ;  and  if  ^^ 
the  circumstances  be  such  that  the  body  can  perspire  freely,  and 
the  perspiration  be  readily  evaporated,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  may  remain  very  near  to  the  normal,  even  in  an  excessively 
hot  atmosphere.  Thus,  more  than  a  century  ago,  two  observers 
were  able  to  remain  with  impunity  in  a  chamber  heated  even  to 
127  (260"  Fahr),  and  with  ea.se  in  one  so  hot.  that  it  became] 
painful  for  them  to  touch  the  metal  buttons  of  their  clothing.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  any  more  examples  of  this  regulation  of 
temperature  by  variations  in  the  loss  of  heat;  they  all  readily 
explain  tliemselves. 

§  533.  The  production  of  heat,  its  variatiotts  and  regulation.  \ 
As  we  have  already  said  the  exact  determination  of  the  amount  of 
heat  produced  in  the  living  body  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties ;  still  certain  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  based  partij 
on  direct  calorimetric  ob.servations,  the  more  recent  ones  with  im- 
proved calorimeters  being  especially  valuable,  aud  partly  on  what 
seem  to  be  trustworthy  deductions  from  observed  chemical  changes. 

The  rate  of  production  of  heat  in  a  li\'ing  body  is  determinetl  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances.     In  the  first  place  what  may  be  called 
the  general  rate  of  metabolism,  and  so  of  the  production  of  beat, 
varies  in  different  kinds  of  animals.     Of  two  animals  of  the  same 
bulk  and  weight  placed  under  the  siune  circumstances  one  '  lives 
faster 'than  the  other,  metabolizes  its  living  substance  more  rapidly, 
and    so    produces    heat    more    rapidly.     Thus   direct  calorimetric 
observations,  so  far  as  they  at  present  go,  shew  that  a  man  on  the 
average  pnxluces  more  heat,  per  kilo,  per  hour,  than  does  a  dog, 
and  a  dog  more  than  a  rabbit.     Probably  every  species  has  what 
may  be  called  its   specific   coefficient,  and    every    individual    hia 
jiersonal  coefficient  of  heat-production,  the  coefficient  being  the 
expression  of  the  inborn  qualities  proper  to  the  living  substance 
of  the  species  and  of  the  individual. 

A  larger  living  body  will  naturally  produce  more  heat  than  a 
smaller  living  body  of  the  same  nature,  since  the  larger  body 
possesses  so  to  speak  a  greater  number  of  heat-producing  units. 
But  this  is  neutralized  by  an  fipposing  tendency.  The  smaller 
body,  having  relatively  to  its  bulk  a  larger  amount  of  surface,  loses 
heat  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  does  the  larger  body;  and  therefore, 
to  maintain  the  balance  between  loss  and  production,  so  as  to 
secure  the  same  constant  bodily  temperature  (and  as  we  have  juat 
seen  the  bodily  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  remark- 
ably uniform),  it  must  pi-oduce  heat,  per  unit  of  its  body,  at  a  more 
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rapid  rate.  As  a  rule  the  greater  loss  of  heat  nwing  to  the 
relatively  greater  surface  is  so  marked  that  of  two  animals  having 
the  same  constant  bodily  temperature,  of  two  species  of  mammals, 
or  of  two  individuals  of  the  same  race,  we  shoulti  expect  the  smaller 
one  to  pn.iduce  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  heat.  And  direct 
calorimetric  observations  shew  that  thLs  is  .so.  The  struggle  for 
existence  has  raised  what  we  have  just  called  the  specific  or 
personal  coefficient  of  the  smaller  animal. 

Fn)m  what  we  have  seen  concerning  the  immediate  eflTecta 
of  a  meal,  we  should  be  inclined  to  expect  that  fowl  would 
temporarily  increase  the  production  of  heat ;  and  not  only  is  this 
view  coiifimie*!  by  common  experience  and  by  our  own  sensations, 
but  direct  calonmetric  observations  iiftord  ex[K'rin»ental  proof 
of  its  truth.  In  the  dog  it  has  been  found  that  the  rate  of 
production  increases  after  a  meal,  reaching  its  maximum  from  the 
tith  to  the  9th  hour,  and  then  declining  to  a  level  which  may  be 
reganled  as  that  secured  by  the  general  metabolism  of  the  body, 
and  which  appears  to  be  maintained  with  remarkable  cou.stancy 
until  after  long  starvation  the  economy  begins  to  break  down. 
Thus  in  some  experiments  the  prudiiction  at  the  Otli  hour,  after  an 
ordinary  meal  of  meat  and  fat,  was  at  a  rate  about  20  or  25  p.c. 
greater  than  that  at  which  it  was  going  on  before  food  was  given, 
and  to  which  it  subsequently  sank  before  food  was  again  given.  It 
woidd  appear  that  if  sugar  be  added  to  the  meal  the  rise  becomes 
more  marked  at  an  earlier  period,  as  if  the  economy  found  sugar 
easier  to  consume  than  fat.  This  however  is  a  matter  which  as 
yet  requires  to  be  more  fully  worked  out. 

Labour,  muscular  work,  has  a  powerful  influence  in  increasing 
the  production  of  heat.  As  we  have  seen,  of  the  total  heat 
produced  in  the  body,  a  certain  portion  must  always  be  attributed 
to  muscular  contractioas  which  even  in  the  most  quiet  body  are 
always  going  on ;  in  an  ordinary  active  Ixxly  a  considerable 
quantity  of  heat  must  be  thus  gencratetl.  Hence  the  more  active 
the  bo*ly  the  greater  the  production  of  heat.  As  we  stated  before, 
§  87,  in  a  contraction  the  proportion  of  the  energv'  set  free  to 
do  work  to  that  set  free  as  heat  appears  to  vary  under  different 
circumstances ;  and  the  increase  of  heat  due  to  labour  probably 
varies  in  a  corresponding  way.  The  iletaiis  of  this  relation  have 
yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  we  may  at  least  conclude  that,  when 
a  man  pushes  his  daily  labour  beyond  the  150,000  k.-m.  while 
continuing  to  live  on  the  diet  detailed  in  §  527,  the  additional 
energy  thus  leaving  his  b<xly  as  work  done  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
850,000  k.-m.  given  in  §  528  as  the  average  daily  output  of  heat, 
but  the  total  setting  free  of  energy  and  the  t<jtat  production  of 
heat  is  at  the  same  time  increased. 

§  634.  The  pnxluction  of  heat  thus  determined  by  these 
several  influences,  some  of  which  are  themselves  regulated  by  the 
nervous   system,  is   further  regulatetl   in  a  remarkable  manner. 
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For  it  is  not  solely  by  variations  in  the  loss  of  heat  that  tb«^ 
constant  temperature  of  the  warm-blooded  animal  is  maintained. 
Variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  actually  generated  in  the 
body  constitute  an  important  factor  not  only  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  normal  temperature,  but  also  in  the  production  of  the 
abnonnally  high  or  low  temperatures  of  various  disease.s.  Many 
considerations  have  long  led  physiologists  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  a  nervous  mechanism  by  which  afferent  impulses  arising  in  the 
skin  or  elsewhere  might  through  the  central  nervous  system 
originate  eflerent  impulses  whose  effect  would  be  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles  or  other  organs,  and 
thus  to  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  heat  generated  for  the 
time  being  in  the  body.  The  existence  in  fact  of  a  metabolic 
or  thermogenic  nervous  mechanism,  comparable  in  many  respects 
to  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  or  to  the  various  secreting  nervoiu 
mechanisms,  seems  in  itself  d  priori  probable.  And  ■we  have 
experimental  evidence  that  such  a  mechanism  does  really  exist 

The  wanii-blootied  animal  is  distinguished  from  the  cold- 
blooded animal  by  the  fact  that  when  it  is  exposed  to  cold 
or  heat,  it  does  not  like  the  latter  become  colder  or  hotter,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but,  within  certain  limits,  maintains  its  noruuil 
temperature.  If  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the  wann- 
bloixied  animal  during  exposure  to  cold  is  assisted  by  an  increased 
production  of  heat  and  is  not  due  simply  to  a  diminished  loss,  we 
ought  to  find  evidence  of  an  increased  metabolism  during  that 
exposure.  We  ought  to  find  under  these  circum.stancea  an  in- 
creaseti  production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  an  increased  consumption 
of  oxygen,  since  it  is  to  these  products,  rather  than  to  the  nitro- 
genous factors,  on  the  peculiarities  of  which  as  uncertain  signs  of 
metabolism  we  have  already  insisted,  we  must  look  for  indications 
of  the  ri.se  or  fall  of  metabolic  activity.  Of  these  two,  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acifl  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  the  latter  is 
the  more  important  and  trustworthy  measure  of  metabolism. 
especially  when  observations  are  made  for  short  periods  only  at  a 
time;  for  as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  respiration  the  exit  of 
carbonic  acid  is  more  closely  dependent  on  the  action  of  the 
respiratfiry  mechanism  than  is  the  income  of  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid  can  be  retained  in  loose  ct^rabination  and  so  temporarily  stored 
up  by  various  constituents  of  the  botly. 

Taking  then  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  though  with 
less  confidence  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  as  a  measure  of 
metabolic  activity  and  so  of  heat-production,  it  has  been  shewn 
that  a  marked  contrast  in  this  respect  exists  between  cold-blooded 
and  warm-blooded  animals  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature.  In 
the  cold-blooded  auimal,  cold  diminishes  and  heat  increases  the 
metabolic  activity  of  the  body;  as  the  temperature  to  which  the! 
animal  is  subjected  rises  or  falls,  so  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  I 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased  or  lessened.     The  body  ofl 
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a  cold-blixnicfl  animal  behaves  in  this  respect  like  a  mixture  of 
flead  substances  in  a  chemist's  retort :  heat  promotes  and  cold 
retards  chemical  action  in  both  cases.  Very  different  is  the 
behaviour  of  a  warm-blooded  animal.  In  this  case,  within  a 
lower  and  a  higher  limit,  cold  increases  and  heat  diminishes 
the  btxiily  metabolism,  as  shewn  by  the  increased  or  diminished 
consumption  of  oxygen  and  production  of  carbi>nic  acid  as  the 
temperature  falls  or  rises.  In  these  animals  there  is  obviously  a 
mechanism  of  some  kind,  counteracting  and  indeed  overcommg 
those  more  direct  effects  which  alone  obtain  in  cotd-blooflea 
animals.  And  that  this  mechanism  is  of  a  nervous  nature,  is 
indicated  by  the  following  facts. 

When  a  warm-blotxled  animal  is  poisoned  by  urari,  the  tem- 
perature falls  and  the  metabolLsin,  measured  by  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  sinks  also;  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  cau.se,  not  the  effect,  of  the  former  is  shewn  by  the 
fact  that  the  metabolism  continues  to  fall  though  loss  of  heat  be 
prevented  by  surrounding  the  animal  with  wrappings  of  cotton- 
wiwl.  In  such  a  urarized  animal,  exposure  to  higher  temperatures 
augments  and  exposure  to  lower  temjjenitures  diminishes  meta- 
bolism ;  the  urarized  warm-blooded  animal  in  fact  behaves  like 
a  cold-blooded  animal.  Similar  but  perhaps  not  .such  .striking  or 
so  constant  results  are  gained  by  divisi(jn  of  the  spinal  bulb. 
After  this  ojieration  the  temperature  of  the  borly  sinks,  and  the 
fall,  though  partly  due  to  increased  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin,  caused 
by  the  dilated  condition  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  is  also  accom- 
panied by  diminished  metabolism  and  is  therefore  in  part  due  to 
diminished  production  of  heat.  And  when  an  animal  is  in  this 
condition,  exposure  to  higher  tempei-atures  increases  and  exposure 
to  lower  temperatures  diminishes  the  bixlily  metabolism.  We  can 
best  explain  these  results  by  suppcsing  that,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  muscles,  which  as  we  nave  .seen  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  total  heat  of  the  body,  are  phiced,  by  means  of  their  motor 
nerves  and  the  central  nervous  system,  in  some  special  connection 
with  the  skin,  so  that  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
leatls  to  an  increase,  while  a  heightening  «f  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  leads  to  a  decrease,  of  the  muscular  metabf)lisni.  Further, 
the  centre  of  this  thermotaxic  reflex  mechanism  appears  to  be 
placed  somewhere  in  the  nervous  system  above  the  spinal  cord. 
When  urari  is  given,  the  reflex  chain  is  broken  at  ita  muscular 
end ;  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  the  break  is  nearer  the 
centre.  Whether  we  should  conclude  that  the  working  of  this 
reflex  mechani.sm  is  of  such  a  kind  that  cold  to  the  skin  excites 
the  centre  to  a  heat-producing  activity,  or  of  .such  a  kind  that 
warmth  to  the  skin  inhibits  a  previously  existing  automatic 
activity  of  the  centre,  may  be  left  for  the  present  undetermined. 

We  may  add  that  the  muscular  metabolism  which  thus  helps 
to  regulate  temperature  neetl  not  involve  vijsible  muscular  con- 
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tractions.  At  the  same  time  the  heat  given  out  by  the  muscles 
will  be  temporarily  increased  at  every  contraction  which  may  occur. 
Thus,  the  shivering  which  follows  exposure  to  cold  distinctly  helps 
to  warm  the  body;  indeed  some  observers  have  been  led  to  think 
that,  in  man,  this  visible  effect  of  cold  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  his  heat  regulation  than  the  invisible  actions  which  we 
have  just  described.  We  may  also  add  that  the  regulative  nervous 
mechanism  may  apparently  be  overborne  by  an  exposure  to  too 
great  heat  or  cold.  When  for  instance  the  cold  to  which  the 
animal  is  exposed  becomes  excessive,  the  reaction  of  the  thermo- 
taxic  nervous  system  is  powerless  against  the  direct  action  on 
the  tissues  of  the  depressing  influences,  and  the  metabolism, 
together  with  the  temperature,  sinks. 

The  results  with  urari  just  mentioned  seem  to  shew  that 
this  thermotaxic  nervous  mechanism  bears  chiefly  on  the  skeletal 
muscles.  Whether  the  glandular  organs  take  any  part  in  it,  or 
whether  they  have  a  metabolic  thermotaxic  machinery  of  their  own, 
of  such  a  kind  for  example  that  the  increase  of  heat  production 
due  to  food  is  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  immediate  consumption 
of  part  of  the  food  itself  (luxus  consumption)  as  of  the  presence  of 
food,  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  after  absorption,  stirring  up  the 
liver  to  increased  metabolism,  we  do  not  at  present  know. 

§  536.  In  a  number  of  experiments  it  has  been  shewn  that 
injuries  to,  such  as  those  caused  by  puncture  or  galvanic  cautery, 
or  electrical  stimulation  of  limit^  portions  of  the  more  centnil 
portions  of  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  a  great  increase  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body  without  producing  any  other  marked 
symptom.  The  increase  is  shewn,  by  the  increase  of  metabolism, 
increased  production  of  carbonic  acid,  increased  consumption  of 
oxygen,  and,  we  may  add,  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  by  direct  calorimetric  observations,  to  be  due  to  an  increased 
production  of  heat.  This  naturally  suggests  that  the  portions 
of  the  brain  in  question  contain  the  hypothetical  heat  centre  just 
mentioned,  the  lesion  on  stimulation  exciting  the  centre  to  activity 
by  direct  action  on  it,  instead  of  in  the  usual  reflex  manner.  The 
matter  has  not  however  as  yet  been  clearly  worked  out;  and 
indeed  observers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  parts  of  the  brain 
injury  to  which,  or  stimulation  of  which,  produces  the  effect. 
While  some  place  it  in  the  median  and  basal  portions  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  others  maintain  that  it  is  situated  in  the  optic 
thalamus.  The  fact  however  remains  that  an  affection  of  a  veiy 
limited  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  may,  without  pro- 
ducing any  other  obvious  effects,  so  increase  the  heat  production 
of  the  body  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  several 
degrees. 

§  536.  By  regulative  mechanisms  of  the  kind  just  discussed 
the  temperature  of  the  warm-blooded  animal  is  maintained  within 
very  narrow  limits.     In  ordinary  health  the  temperature  of  man 
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varies  bt'tween  36°  and  38",  the  narrower  limits  being  SC^o"  and 
37'5°,  when  the  thennometer  is  placed  in  the  axilla.  Iii  the  mouth 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  i.s  soinewhat  {"Zb"  to  lo')  higher; 
in  the  rectum  it  is  still  higher  (about '!)')  thsin  in  the  mouth.  The 
temperature  of  infants  and  children  is  slightly  higher  and  much  more 
susceptible  of  variation  than  that  of  aaiilts,  and  after  40  years  of 
age  the  average  maximum  temperature  (of  health)  is  somewhat 
lower  than  before  that  epoch.  A  diurnal  variation,  independent  of 
food  or  other  circumstances,  has  been  observed,  the  maximum 
ranging  from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  and  the  minimum  from  1 1  P.M.  to 
3  A.M.  Meals  cause  .sometimes  a  slight  elevation,  sometimes  a 
slight  depression,  the  direction  of  the  influence  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  food :  alcohol  seems  always  Uj  prwluce  a  fall. 
Exercise  and  variations  of  external  temperature,  within  ordinary 
limits,  cause  very  slight  change,  on  account  of  the  compensating 
influences  which  have  been  discussed  above.  The  rise  from  even 
active  exorcise  does  not  amount  to  1° ;  when  labour  is  carried 
to  exhaustion  a  depression  of  temperature  may  be  observed.  In 
travelling  from  very  cold  to  very  not  regions  a  variation  of  less 
than  a  degree  occurs,  and  the  temperature  of  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  i.s  practically  the  same  as  of  those  dwelling  io  arctic  regions. 
§  537.  Many  of  the  maladies  of  the  body  are  characterized  by 
an  increase  of  the  bodily  temperature  known  as  "fever"  or 
"  pyrexia,"  the  thermometer  very  frequently  rising  to  39"  or  40°, 
not  unfrequently  to  41 '.and  at  times  reaching  43'  or  even  44*; 
but  these  higher  temperatures  cannot  long  be  bonie  without  the 
organism  failing.  And  as  we  have  said,  any  increase  in  man 
of  the  luxlily  temperature  beyond  38  ,  or  even  beyond  37"5°, 
indicates  some  di.sturbance.  In  most  cases  the  rise  of  temperature 
has  a  definite  objective  cause,  some  local  inflammation  or  suppura- 
tion, or,  as  in  sjiecific  fevers,  the  presence  in  the  economy  of  some 
"  materies  morbi,"  of  the  nature  of  an  organized  germ  or  of 
some  other  nature.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  connection 
between  the  loeal  inflammation  or  the  specific  poison  and  the 
high  temperature;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  points 
relating  to  the  way  in  which  the  high  temperature  is  brought 
about.  In  fever  we  may  distinguish  an  initial  stage  in  which  the 
temperature  rises  above  the  normal,  a  middle  peri<xl  during  which 
the  high  temperature  is  maintained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
with  fluctuatioas  varying  in  the  various  cases,  and  a  final  stage  in 
which  the  temperature  falls  again  to  the  normal.  The  nigh 
temperature  is  obviously  due  to  a  faihire  in  the  regulations  by 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  loss  and  production  of  heat  are 
balanced  against  each  other;  but  the  failure  may  shew  itself 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  too  great  production  of  heat,  or  on  the 
other  hand  by  a  too  small  loss  of  heat,  by  what  has  been  called  a 
"  retention  of  heat."  The  several  calorimetric  observations  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  whether  on  the  whole  bodies  of  small 
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animals  or  on  parts  of  the  bodies  of  larger  animals  and  of  man  are 
not  wholly  accordant.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
initial  rise  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by,  and  in  part  at 
least  due  to,  a  diminution  of  loss  of  heat ;  and  in  a  similar  way 
the  fall  of  temperature  at  the  end  of  fever  is,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  loss  of  heat.  Further,  in  some 
cases  of  transient  pyrexia  artificially  produced  in  animals  by  the 
injection  of  fever-giving  material,  of  certain  micro-organisms  for  in- 
stance, the  calorimeter  has  shewn  no  increase  in  the  production  of 
heat;  the  fever  in  such  cases  seems  to  have  been  due  to  diminished 
loss  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand  other  observations  on  other  cases 
seem  to  shew  that  in  these  the  continued  high  temperature  is 
in  the  main  due  to  increased  production.  This  latter  conclusion 
is  moreover  apparently  supported  by  observations  which  shew  that 
during  fever,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  consumption 
of  oxygen,  that  is  to  say,  the  metabolic  changes  of  the  tissues, 
are  increased.  The  urea  also  is  increased,  and  that  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confirm  the  view  already  expressed  that  much  of  the  heat 
comes  from  such  a  metabolism  of  the  skeletal  muscles  as,  unlike 
an  ordinary  contraction,  directly  involves  the  nitrogenous  elements. 
The  inordinate  metabolism  of  the  body  at  large  thus  characteristic 
of  fever  is  shewn  by  the  wasting  which  it  entails.  But  this  argu- 
ment must  be  used  with  caution,  since  a  high  continued  temperature 
even  though  brought  about  essentially  by  a  diminution  of  the  loss 
of  heat,  would  unless  checked  by  some  restraining  influences,  of 
a  nervous  or  other  nature,  tend  of  itself  to  increase  metabolic 
changes;  and  it  might  be  urged  that  such  an  abnormal  metabolism 
might  be  difiereut  in  character  from  that  taking  place  in  a  normal 
way.  On  the  whole  however  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  shewing  that  the  rise  of  temperature  in  fever  is  largely 
due  to  increased  production.  We  may  add  that  the  lowering  of 
temperature  brought  about  in  fever  by  so  called  antipyretic  drugs 
such  as  antipyrin  is  shewn  by  the  calorimeter  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
an  increased  loss  of  heat. 

In  some  maladies  the  bodily  temperature  falls  distinctly  below 
the  normal  average,  reaching  for  instance  35°  or  even  lower.  In 
such  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  condition  is  due  to 
diminished  metabolism  and  diminished  heat  production. 

One  of  the  most  marked  phenomena  of  starvation  is  the  fall  of 
temperature,  which  becomes  very  rapid  during  the  last  days  of  life. 
The  lowered  metabolism  diminishes  the  production  of  heat,  and  the 
lowered  temperature  in  turn  still  further  diminishes  the  meta- 
bolism. Indeed  the  low  temperature  is  a  powerful  factor  in  bringing 
about  death,  for  life  may  be  much  prolonged  by  wrapping  a  starving 
animal  in  some  bad  conductor  so  as  to  economise  the  bodily  heat. 

§  538.  Effects  of  Great  Heat.  As  we  said  above,  the  regulative 
heat  mechanism  is  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  of  too  great  an 
external  heat  or  too  prolonged  an  exposure  to  a  great  out  less 
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degree  of  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  body  then  rises  above  the 
normal ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  temperature  is  more 
easily  raised  by  warmth  than  dejires-sed  by  cola,  at  least  when 
neither  is  very  intense.  When  either  in  this  way  by  external 
wanuth  or  through  pyrexia  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  raised 
some  6°  or  7°  above  the  normal,  to  4-.5°  or  thereabouts,  death 
speedily  ensues.  The  chain  of  events  thus  leading  to  death  has 
not  been  as  yet  clearly  made  out,  and  most  likely  the  events  do  not 
take  exactly  the  .same  course  in  all  cases;  but  we  shall  probably 
not  go  far  wrong  in  attributing  death  to  the  fact  that  the  hign 
temperature  hurries  on  the  metabolism  of  the  several  tissues,  of 
some  more  than  others,  at  such  a  spendthrift  rate  that  their  ctipital 
is  soon  exhaustctl.  Wo  have  seen,  §  371,  that  too  warm  blood 
produces  dy.spnoeii,  and  stjon  exhausts  the  metabolic  capital  of  the 
respiratory  centre.  Too  warm  bloml  similarly  hurries  on  the  beats 
of  the  heart:  an  explosion  of  the  contractile  substance  is  ejich  time 
prematurely  brought  on  before  a  sufficient  quantity  of  explosive 
.xubstance  is  accumulated,  each  stroke  becomes  more  and  more 
feeble  as  the  rate  is  quickene<I,  the  beats  become  irregular,  and 
finally  cease.  Either  of  these  two  events  alone  and  certainly  both 
togetner  are  enough  to  bring  the  working  of  the  bodily  mechanism 
to  an  end ;  but  other  tissues  beside  the  neart  and  the  respiratory 
centre  are  suffering  in  the  same  way,  notably  the  rest  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  This  too  is  being  hurrierl  nn  unduly  in  its 
inner  changes,  so  that  not  only  consciousness  is  lost  and  other 
objective  manifestations  of  nervous  action  go  wrong  or  fail,  but  that 
regulative  grasp  of  the  central  nervous  system  on  the  tissues  of  the 
body  at  large  is  loosened,  and  tumult  takes  the  place  of  order. 
Whether  this  or  that  sign  of  disorder  comes  to  the  front,  whether 
for  instance  convulsions  take  place,  would  appear  to  dejiend  upon 
the  exact  turn  taken  by  the  abnormal  events.  In  heat-stroke, 
more  commonly  known  as  sun-stroke,  the  es.sential  condition  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  rapid  ri.se  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
owing  to  a  sudden  failure  of  the  thermotaxic  mechanism,  the 
symptoms  vary.  Sometimes  the  heart  suddenly  gives  way,  at  other 
times  the  respiratory  centre  seems  to  be  more  directly  affected ; 
sometimes  convulsions  make  their  ap|)earance,  but  more  commonly 
death  takes  place  through  a  comatose  condition  of  the  brain,  an 
initial  phase  of  excitement  of  the  central  nervous  system  being 
not  imfrequently  witnessed. 

Mammalian  muscle,  it  will  be  remembered,  §  84,  becomes  rigid 
at  about  50" ;  but  death  probably  always  occurs  before  that  higher 
temperature  is  reached  by  the  blood,  so  that  a  sudden  rigor  mortis 
from  heat  (rigor  caloris)  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  death 
from  exposure  to  too  great  heat.  But  should  that  temperature 
ever  be  reached  by  the  living  b<xly,  all  we  know  leads  us  to  infer 
that  a  sudden  rigidity  of  the  whole  body  would  at  once  put  an 
abrupt   end   to   life;   to  suppose  that  a  human  body  can  truly 
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register  this  or  a  higher  temperature  while  remaining  alive,  to  say 
nothing  of  shewing  no  tokens  of  distress,  entails  the  supposition 
that  such  a  body  can  diflfer  from  its  fellows  in  its  absolutely 
fundamental  qualities,  and  yet  make  no  other  sign. 

§  539.  Effects  of  Great  told.  The  effects  of  a  too  great  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  which  is  generally  the  result 
of  too  great  external  cold  and  rarely  if  ever  arises  from  internal 
causes  lowering  the  metabolism  and  thus  the  production  of  heat, 
are  in  their  ongin  the  reverse  of  those  of  a  too  high  temperature. 
The  metabolism  of  the  tissues  is  lowered ;  and  not  only  are  the 
katabolic  changes  which  lead  to  the  setting  free  of  energy  thus 
affected,  but  the  anabolic  changes  also  share  in  the  depression. 
The  "  living  substance"  falls  to  pieces  less  readily,  but  is  also 
made  up  less  readily;  and  could  this  slackening  of  metabolism 
be  carried  on  in  the  several  tissues  at  a  rate  proportionate  to 
the  rate  at  which  each  tissue  lives,  life  might  wius  be  brought 
to  a  peaceful  end  by  gradual  arrest  of  the  life  of  each  part 
of  the  whole  body.  And  indeed  in  some  cases,  where  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature  takes  place  gradually,  something  like  this 
does  occur  even  in  warm-blooded  animals.  The  diminished  meta- 
bolism tells  first  and  chiefly  on  the  central  nervous  system, 
especially  on  the  brain  and  more  particularly  on  those  parts 
of  that  organ  which  are  concerned  in  consciousness.  The  intrinsic 
lowering  of  the  cerebral  metabolism  is  further  assisted  by  a  slowing 
of  the  heart-beat  and  of  the  breath,  drowsiness  is  succeeded  by  a 
condition  very  like  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  known  as  sleep, 
which  we  shall  study  later  on,  but  by  a  sleep  which  insensibly  passes 
into  the  sleep  of  death.  In  some  cases,  however,  especially  those 
in  which  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  is  sudden  and  rapid, 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system  intervene,  and  convulsions  like 
those  of  asphyxia  are  produced. 

§  640.  Hibernation.  In  the  majority  of  warm-blooded  animals 
the  conditions  thus  induced  by  cold  are  rapidly  fatal,  and  moreover 
in  their  progress  very  soon  reach  a  stage  from  which  recovery 
becomes  impossible.  In  the  case  of  some  few  animals,  scattered 
members  of  several  groups  of  mammalia,  a  similar  depression  of 
metabolism  by  cold  is  of  yearly  occurrence,  taking  place  regularly 
as  the  external  temperature  falls  in  winter,  and  bemg  thrown  off 
regularly  as  the  external  temperature  rises  in  spring.  Such 
animals  are  spoken  of  as  hibernating  animals. 

We  are  not  able  at  present  to  explain  why  these  animals  behave 
in  this  way.  It  is  obvious  that  for  some  reason  they  lack  that 
power  of  reaction  against  external  cold  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  warm-blooded  animal,  but  we 
cannot  state  what  is  the  difference  in  their  economy  which  leads  to 
this  lack.  The  'winter  sleep'  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  cold  of 
winter,  tind  may  in  some  cases  at  all  events  be  induced  by  cold 
produced  artificially  in  summer;  but  the  system  is  predisposed  and 


adapted  to  undergo  the  change  at  the  appointed  season,  and  a 
dormouse  may  fall  into  winter  sleep  at  a  temperature  in  winter 
higher  than  that  at  which  it  awakes  in  epring. 

The  phenomena  of  the  hibernating  mammal  may  be  described 
as  those  due  to  a  lower  rate  of  metabolism  and  hence  to  lowered 
activity  of  the  tissues  in  general.  The  hesirt  beats  very  slowly, 
each  beat  being  at  best  of  but  moderate  strength  ;  and  the  breaths 
are  few,  feeble  and  far  between.  Respiration  and  circnlatiou  are 
thus  going  on,  but  go  on  so  to  speak  at  almost  the  slowest  possible 
rate  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  working  of  the  economy. 
The  breaths  are,  as  we  have  said,  few  and  far  between,  but  they 
suffice  to  caiTy  to  the  tissues  the  small  amount  of  oxygen  which 
these  need  and  to  carry  oft*  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
which  they  pnxluce.  So  small  is  the  respiration  of  the  tissues  that 
in  the  depths  of  the  winter  sleep  the  venous  blood  is  almost  as 
bright  as  the  arterial,  the  colour  of  which  is  nearly  normal.  And 
the  small  amount  of  destructive  katabolic  changes  which  is  going 
on  is  shewn  by  a  change  in  the  respiratory  quotient ;  oxygen  is 
taken  up  out  of  projujrtion  to  the  carbonic  acid  expired.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  observ«i  that  a  dormouse  actually  gained  in  weight 
during  a  hibernating  period ;  it  discharged  during  this  period 
neither  urine  nor  fasces,  and  the  gain  in  weight  was  the  excess  of 
oxygen  taken  in  over  the  carbonic  acid  given  out. 

As  far  as  regards  the  other  functions  of  the  body  all  that  can  at 
present  be  said  is  that  the  several  fundamental  activities  of  the 
various  tissues,  though  lowered,  are  still  continued  very  much  as 
usual.  The  muscles  and  nervous  elements  are  irritivble ;  indeed 
the  hibeniating  animal  may  be  awakened,  though  with  difficulty, 
by  ade<|uate  stimulation ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  the  sleeping  with  the  waking  condition  we  may  say 
that  the  slowly  beating  heart  can  during  hibernation  be  still 
further  slowed  or  be  arrested  by  .stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve. 
The  essential  feature  of  hibernation  in  fact  is  that  external  cold  is 
not  re.sisted  by  the  thermotaxic  nervous  mechanism,  but  lowers  the 
metabolism  of  all  the  tissues,  and  thus  lowers  the  fiinctions  of  the 
whole  body.  When  even  in  deep  winter  the  hibernating  animal 
is  exposed  to  adequate  warmth,  the  increased  temperature  awakes 
the  tissues  to  increased  metabolism,  and  the  awakened  animal 
regains  the  bcxlily  temperature  and  acquires  all  the  powers  which 
it  possessed  in  midsummer. 

Prepamtory  to  the  oncoming  of  hibernation  the  body  lays  up 
unusually  large  stores  of  fat  for  the  winter's  expenditure.  Many 
hibernating  animals  possess  a  '  hibernating  gland,'  the  cells  of 
which  become  loaded  with  fat  in  the  autumn  and  lose  it  during 
hibernation ;  but  in  all  cases  the  great  store  of  fat  is  in  the 
adipose  tissue  generally.  The  liver  of  the  hibernating  animal,  at 
all  events  of  the  dormouse,  contains  a  considerable  ouantity  of 
glycogen,  which  may  be   regarded   as  quite   comparable   to  the 
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hepatic  g]j<»gen  of  the  winter  frog  (§  4.>5>.  The  &s  sirs* 
up  before  the  apfvoach  of  winter  serves  as  the  main  sqsfij 
material  for  metabcJism  in  the  winter  skepL  Since  dnrTtg  ^3 
whole  hibernating  period  some  amoant,  at  least,  of  oxj?si 
at  the  command  of  the  tiasoes,  we  hare  no  reasoa  to  chink  :ca 
the  metabr>lijim  of  hibernation  is  fondamentallT  differHic  c<jai  i: 
metabolism  of  ordinary  life,  or  that  the  stored  op  £at  sadEers  caaa^ 
and  given  rise  to  energy  in  other  ways  than  by  the  •:-xi<us; 
which  &t  in  an  ordinary  way  ondergoes  in  the  body.  NeTerUieie 
a  detailed  study  of  the  metabolism  of  hibematioD  aoci>fnp*ni<c<i  t 
direct  calorimetric  obserrations  would  probaUy  disdoee  intec«stii 
reimlta. 


SEC.  3.     ON  NUTRITION  IN   GENERAL. 


§  641.  It  may  now  be  profitable  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
various  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  concerning  the 
problems  of  nutrition. 

We  have  seen  that  the  several  tissue.s,  using  lymph  as  a 
mi'ilium,  live  upon  the  blood,  taking  up  from  the  blood  the 
materials  for,  and  returning  to  the  bToo<J  the  pi-oducts  of,  their 
metabolism.  The  blood  itself  we  have  also  seen  to  be  replenished 
with  food  from  the  alimentary  cnual  and  with  oxygen  from  the 
luugB,  and  to  be  freed  from  waste  products  by  means  of  the  excretory 
organs.  In  this  double  action  the  raw  material  of  the  food  on  the 
one  hand  undergtms,  between  its  being  placed  in  the  mouth  and  its 
taking  jMirt  in  the  metabolism  of  the  ti.ssue  which  ultimately  uses 
it,  Tnaiiy  intermediate  changes  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
b<xly,  and  the  waste  pnxlucts  similarly  undergo  intermediate 
changes  between  leaving  the  tissue  antl  appearing  in  the  urine, 
the  sweat  or  the  expired  air. 

We  have  further  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  metabolic 
events  of  the  b<xly  take  place  in  the  main  in  the  tissues,  not  in 
the  blood  stream  on  its  way  between  the  heart  and  the  tissues. 
Changes,  proper  Ui  the  blood  itself,  take  place  in  the  blofKl ;  the 
corpuscles,  red  and  white,  with  the  pLosma  undergo  like  the  re.st  of 
the  body  their  proper  metabolic  cycles,  and  in  this  sense  blood 
may  be  called  a  tissue  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  using  the 
phrase ;  but,  apart  from  the«?  intrinsic  blood  changes,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  at  present,  the  metabolism  imdergone  during  their  transit 
along  the  blood  channels,  by  the  substjinces  which  are  merely 
carried  in  the  blo<xl  from  place  to  place,  is  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  total  metabolism  of  the  body. 

By  metabolism  of  a  tissue  we  understand  the  total  chemical 
changes  taking  place  in  the  tissue ;  and  we  divide  these  changes 
into  those  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  are  concerned  in  the 
building  up  (anabolic),  and   those   which    are  in   like   manner 
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concerned  in  the  breaking  down  (katabolic)  of  the  livine  substance. 
We  shall  explain  presently  what  we  mean  by  the  words  '  directly ' 
and  '  indirectly '  used  in  this  connection.  And  we  may  here  repeat 
the  caution  (§  30)  that  though  for  convenience  sake  w^e  use  the 
phrase  '  living  substance,'  what  is  really  meant  by  the  words  is  not 
a  thing  or  body  of  a  particular  chemical  composition  but  matter 
undergoing  a  series  of  changes. 

§  542.  Since  the  several  tissues  originate  through  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  simpler,  primordial  protoplasm,  we  may  infer  that 
we  have  a  right  to  speak  of  a  general  plan  of  metabolism  common 
to  all  the  tissues,  modified  in  various  particulars  in  various  tissues. 
It  is  more  reasonable  for  instance  to  suppose  that  there  is  such  a 
general  plan  common  to  both  muscle  and  gland,  than  to  suppose 
that  the  metabolism  of  the  one  differs  wholly  from  or  only  acci- 
dentally resembles  that  of  the  other.  And  we  may  profitably  take 
the  nutrition  of  muscle  as  exemplifying,  in  the  midst  of  the  features 
special  to  muscle,  the  generiQ  plan  of  vital  metabolism.  The 
muscle  in  a  normal  state  of  things  lives  ultimately  on  the  proteids, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  salts  and  water  of  the  food,  and  on  the  oxygen 
of  the  inspired  air,  but  lives  directly  on  the  blood  which  brings 
these  things  to  it.  Taking  the  proteids  first  we  may  ask  the 
question,  How  does  the  blood  supply  the  muscle  with  proteids  ? 

The  blood  contains  three  classes  of  proteids:  (1)  serum- 
albumin,  (2)  globulin  (paraglobulin),  and  (3)  fibrinogen,  that  is  to 
say,  the  body  or  bodies  concerned  in  the  clotting  of  blood,  whose 
nature  we  left  in  §  23  as  not  wholly  and  clearly  made  out.  With 
regard  to  the  function  of  these  three  kinds  of  proteids  in  the 
nutrition  of  muscle  our  only  conclusions  at  present  are  indirect 
ones,  based  chiefly  on  the  results  of  experiments  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  these  substances  in  maintaining  or  restoring  the 
irritability  of  muscle.  It  is  found  that  when  the  washed  out 
frog's  heart  (§  162)  is  fed  with  defibrinated  blood,  the  restoration 
is  as  good  as  with  whole  blood;  and  that  while  the  effects  of 
globulin  are  uncertain,  and  while  peptone  and  albumose  appear  to 
act  in  an  injurious  manner,  the  restorative  effects  of  serum-albumin 
are  marked.  From  these  results  we  may  provisionally  infer  that 
the  muscle  in  its  (total)  anabolic  changes  takes  up  and  so  lives 
upon  the  serum-albumin  of  the  blood.  But  this  conclusion  must 
be  regarded  as  provisional  only,  and  indeed  uncertain.  For  we 
must  remember  that  the  blood  supplies  not  only  the  food 
(including  oxygen)  for  the  muscle,  but  also  the  conditions  under 
which  the  muscle  can  live  and  avail  itself  of  the  food  offered  to  it. 
The  complex  actions  through  which  a  certain  quantity  of  proteid 
and  other  material  is  built  up  into  living  muscular  sulwtance  need 
for  their  execution  a  favourable  medium,  need  certain  physical 
and  chemical  conditions;  and  it  may  be  that  the  favourable 
influence  of  serum-albumin  is  simply  due  to  its  presence  in  some 
way  assisting  the  transformation  into  living  substance  of  raw 
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matt-rial  still  remaining  in  the  muscular  fibres  and  not  to  its 
supplying  new  raw  material. 

Dextrose  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  always  present  in  the 
bl(X)d  in  small  quantity,  and  appears  Ui  be  the  only  carb<jhydrate 
constituent  of  bloml-plasina.  Experiments  carried  out  on  a  large 
animal,  such  as  the  horse  or  cow,  have  shewn  that  the  venous  blwxi 
coming  from  a  muscle  contains  le.s.s  dextrose  thjui  the  arterial 
blood  going  to  the  muscle,  and  that  the  difference  is  much 
increased  by  throwing  the  muscle  into  contraction.  From  this  we 
may  provisionally  conclude  that  dextrose  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  fwxl  of  the  muscle.  And  this  view  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fi>llowing  experiment.  In  ourselves  by  recording  the  move- 
ments t)f  a  part  of  the  botlv  we  may  measure  the  work  done  by 
a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles ;  by  recording  the  amount  of  the 
repeatefl  bending  of  a  finger  for  instance  we  may  measure  the 
work  done,  under  varying  conditions,  by  the  flexor  muscle  for  the 
finger.  Now  it  is  found  by  this  method  that  the  power  of  a 
muscle  is  greatly  and  rapidly  increased,  and  the  effects  of  fatigue 
markedly  post|>oned,  by  sw.tllowing  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  neces.sarily  follow  that  the  beneficial  effect, 
which  is  very  marked  and  constant,  is  simply  due  to  the  .sugar 
being  absorbed,  carried  as  dextrose  to  the  mu.scle,  and  utilized 
by  the  muscular  tissue ;  the  effect  may  be  produced  in  some  other, 
possibly  roundabout,  way ;  but,  until  the  opposite  is  shewn,  the 
experiment  may  be  taken  as  supporting  the  view  laid  down  above. 

The  blood  as  we  have  seen  also  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  fat:  and  if  we  push  the  analogy  between  the  whole  boiiy 
and  the  muscle  we  may  infer  that  the  muscle  takes  up  fat  as  food 
for  itself  from  the  blood.  But  we  have  no  experimental  evidence 
in  favour  of  this.  Moreover  we  have  seen  that  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate are  in  the  animal  bt>dy  more  or  less  transferable.  We 
have  distinct  proof  that  the  body  can  transform  carbohydrate  into 
fat ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  can  transform  fat  into 
Ciirbohydrate.  Seeing  how  much  more  easily  a  soluble  diffusible 
carbohydrate  like  sugar  c^iu  be  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the 
fluids  of  the  bo<Jy  than  can  immiscible  fats,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  the  body  has  to  draw  upon  its  store  of  fat 
in  the  cells  of  adipose  tLssue,  the  fat  on  leaving  the  fat-cell  is 
transformed  into  sugar,  its  carbon  so  to  speak  bemg  dealt  out  to 
the  tissues  in  the  A)rm  of  dextrose.  Indeed  we  may  perhaps, 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  a  muscle  though  itself  essentially 
of  proteid  build,  turns  over  (§  87)  in  its  daily  work  so  much  more 
carbon  than  nitrogen,  entertain  the  view  that  what  muscle  wants 
as  food  is  a  certain  amount  of  proteid  plus  an  additional  quantity 
of  carbon  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that  dextrose  is  a  convenient 
form  in  which  the  additional  carbon  can  be  supplied.  And  we 
may  hold  this  view  without  prejudice  to  any  opinion  that  the 
carbon  so  brought,  while  being  built  up  into  the  living  substance, 
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may  be  again  arranged  as  fat,  and  in  the  course  of  the  metaboliaro 
of  the  muscle  may  be  later  on  separated  from  thu  living  substaooe 
and  deposited  in  the  fibre  as  globules  of  fat.  But  our  knowledge 
is  at  present  insufficient  to  decide  whether  this  view  is  true  or  nix 

The  various  salts  brought  to  the  muscle  by  the  plasma,  tbougii 
they  supply  no  energy,  are  as  essential  to  the  life  of  muscle  as  th-- 
energy -nokiing  proteid  or  carbon  compound;  and  experiments*  nuulv 
with  regard  to  some  of  them,  calcic  salts  for  instance,  cf.  §  1  ()2,  shex^ 
that  their  presence  or  absence  materially  affects  the  maiutenanee 
or  restoration  of  irritability.  Some  of  these  probably  play  the 
part  only  of  securing  by  their  presence  favourable  conditions  for 
the  due  metabolic  processes,  somewhat  after  the  way  in  which  the 
presence  of  calcic  phosphate  determines  the  curdling  of  n»ilk:  but 
some  we  probably  ought  to  regard  as  actually  entering  into  the 
processes  themselves.  Of  these  matters  however  we  know  verr 
little. 

§  543.     The  end-products  of  muscular  metabolism  are  as  we 
have  seen  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  kreatin  or  some  othe 
nitrogenous  bodies,  and  we  have  already  (§  87)  said  all  we  hav 
to  say  concerning  the  formation  of  these  products.     We  may  hov 
ever  briefly  consider  here  the  ([uestion,  What  is  the  relation 
these  various  metabolic  processes-  to  the  structural   elements 
the  tissue  ?     When  we  say  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  continuaJW 
undergoing  metabolism  do  we  mean  that  every  jot  and  tittle  - 
the  fibre  is  imdorgoing  change  and  that  at  the  same  rate  ?     W^ 
can  hardly  suppose  this.     It  seems  unlikely,  for  instance,  that  thfl 
metabolism  of  the  fibrillar  substance  is  identical  with   that  of  th« 
interfibrillar  substance,  whatever  be  the  view  we  take  as  to  th 
properties  or  meaning   of  the  two   substances.     Further,    if  vft 
accept  the  suggestions  made  in  §  87  as  to  a  contractile  substance 
which,  though  having  peculiar  qualities,  being  peculiarly  relate! 
to  and  having  peculiar  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  fibre,  ina| 
in  a  broad  way  be  compared  with  the  glycogen  of  a  hepatic  cell 
we  can  conceive  that  this  contractile  substance  may  be  manuiac-^ 
tured  without  the  whole  of  it  at  least  having  been  at  any  time  ai 
integral  part  of  what  we  may  in  a  stricter  sense  call  the  real  livins 
substance  of  the  fibre.     We  should  thus  be  led  to  regard   tha 
metabolic  events  occuiring  in  muscle  as  falling  into  two  classes  at 
least;  those  taking  place  m  the  living  more  pennanent  framework,! 
and  those  bearing  on  the  formation  and  destruction  of  the  con-i 
tractile  substance  lodged  in   that  living  framework.     Further,  if 
we  suppase  that  the  metabolism  by  which  the  muscles  supply 
so  much  of  the  heat  of  the  bixly,  and  which  as  wo  have  seenf 
may   and   does  go  on   independently   of  contractions,    is    not    ai 
metabolism  of  the  same  contractile  substance  differing  from  the] 
metabolism  of  a  contraction   in   being   so  ordered  that   all    the] 
energy  goes  out  as  heat,  none  being  employed  to  effect  a  chanffcj 
of  form,  but  is  a  metabolism  of  some  other  'thermogenic'  sob-j 
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stance,  we  should  have  to  afid  a  third  class  to  the  other  two. 
These  of  course  are  at  present  matters  of  speculation ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  evidence  we  can  gather  tends  and  perhaps  in- 
creasingly tends  to  shew  that  in  muscle  there  does  exist  such  a 
framework  of  what  we  may  call  more  distinctly  li\'iDg  substance 
which  niles  the  histological  features  of  the  fibre,  and  whf)se 
metabolism  though  high  in  «jnality  tines  not  give  rise  to  massive 
discharges  of  energy,  and  that  the  interstices  so  to  speak  of  this 
framework  are  occupied  by  various  kinds  of  material  related  in 
different  degrees  to  the  framework  and  therefore  deserving  to 
be  spoken  ot  as  more  or  less  living,  the  chief  part  of  the  energy 
set  free  by  muscle  coming  directly  from  the  metabolism  of  some 
or  other  of  this  material.  And  the  same  view  may  be  extended 
to  other  tissues,  and  indeed  is  suppnrted  by  what  we  know  of  the 
changes  in  secreting  cells.  Both  the  framework  and  the  intercalated 
material  undergo  metabolism,  and  have,  in  different  degrees,  their 
anabolic  and  katabolie  changes ;  both  are  concerned  in  the  life  of 
the  living  subst^^nce,  but  one  more  directly  than  the  other,  and 
this  is  what  was  meant  by  the  terms  '  directly '  and  '  indirectly,' 
used  in  §  .541.  Such  a  m(Mle  of  e.xpression  seems  preferable  to  the 
more  common  one,  base<l  on  the  analogy  of  a  firearm,  of  the  muscle 
fibre  firing  off  the  contractile  material ;  in  the  firearm  there  are 
no  such  connections  between  the  machine  and  the  charges  as 
obtain  in  the  living  mechanism.  We  may  perhaps  further  be  led 
by  this  to  distingui.nh  between  growth  as  bearing  on  the  frame- 
work, and  mere  temjjorary  nutrition  as  bearing  on  the  accumu- 
lation and  expenditure  of  the  lodged  material.  We  may  add 
that  since  some  of  the  material  so  lodged  in  the  framework  will 
consist  of  substances  which  have  not  yet  undergone  metabolism, 
but  are  either  about  to  be  worked  up  into  the  framework  itself, 
or  are  abont  to  be  transformed  in  a  more  direct  way  into  some 
protluct  <jf  metabolism,  or  are  substances  who.se  pre.sence  is  in 
some  way  necessary  for  the  carr}'ing  on  of  metabolic  processes  in 
which  they  themselves  take  no  bwiily  part,  we  must  recognize  a 
continuity  without  any  sharp  break  between  this  material  which 
we  roganJ  as  part  of  the  tissue,  and  the  lymph  which  .simply 
bathes  the  tissue  and  flows  through  its  interstices.  Hence  .such 
phrases  as  '  tissue  proteid '  and  '  floating  proteid,'  §  .522,  are  unde- 
sirable if  they  are  understood  to  imply  a  sharj)  line  of  demairation 
between  the  "tissue"  and  the  blood  or  lymph,  though  useful  as 
indicating  two  different  lines  or  degrees  of  metabolism. 

§  544.  The  products  of  mu.scular  metabolism  pass  into  the 
lymph  bathing  the  fibre  and  so,  either  by  a  direct  path  int^i  the 
capillaries  or  by  a  more  circuitous  course  through  the  general 
lymphatic  system,  into  the  blood.  The  fate  of  the  carbonic  acid 
we  have  fully  tn-ated  of  in  dealing  with  respiration  ;  the  little  we 
know  concerning  the  nitrogenous  product  or  products  has  been 
stated  in  dealing  with  urea ;  the  third  recognized  product  is  lactic 
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acid,  sarcolactic  acid.  Did  any  considerable  amount  of  oxidatun 
take  place  in  the  blood  Htream  while  the  blood  is  flowing  along 
the  larger  chatiiiels,  subject  only  to  the  influence  of  the  vasculir 
walls,  we  might  fairly  e.xpect  that  the  lactic  acid  discharged  from 
the  muscles  would  be  subjected  to  oxidising  influences  while  still 
within  the  blood  stream  of  the  larger  channels.  We  have  how- 
ever no  .satisfactory  evidence  of  any  lactic  acid  being  oxidiseil 
in  this  way.  On  the  contrarj',  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
experimental  and  other  evidence  that  lactic  acid  present  in  the 
blood  i.s  somehow  or  other  disposed  of  by  the  liver;  and  that  if 
the  liver  fails  to  do  its  duty  lactic  acid  may  appear  in  the  urine 
It  is  tempting  to  supp^jse  that  it  might  there  by  a  synthetic  effort 
be  converted  into  glycogen,  the  liver  thus  utilizing  some  of  th« 
muscular  wa.ste  product,  out  the  experimentul  and  other  evideno; 
is  all  again.st  this  view.  In  fault  of  actual  knowledge  w^e  arc  led 
to  infer  that  it  is  in  the  liver  oxidized  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  thus  adding  its  contribution  to  the  supply  of  heat,  or 
prepared  in  some  way  for  oxidation  elsewhere.  Probably  such  a 
change  is  not  confined  to  the  liver,  but  takes  place  in  other 
organ.s.  Thus  the  kiud  of  action  on  which  we  dwelt  in  treating 
of  urea,  namely  that  the  products  of  the  meUibolism  of  one  organ 
are  carried  to  other  organs  for  further  elaboration  and  possible 
utilization,  ap[)lies  to  the  non-nitrogenous  as  well  as  to  the  nitp> 
genoiis  pnxlucts  of  mu.scular  metabolism ;  and  if  a  muscle  give* 
rise  to  other  non-nitrugenous  products  than  carbonic  and  lactic ^d 
acid  these  are  probably  disposecf  of  in  some  .such  way  as  the  lactia^| 
acid.  In  speaking  of  glycogen  in  the  winter  fn>g  (§  460)  we  said 
that  possibly  the  glycogen  so  stored  up  might  arise  from  sugar 
brought  to  the  liver  from  other  tissues.  If  that  bo  so,  we  should 
further  expect  that  some  at  least  of  that  sugar,  either  as  such 
or  as  some  allied  eubstance,  would  come  from  the  skeletal  muscle* 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  frog ;  and  if  so, 
we  must  conclude  that  under  the  special  circumstances  obtaioing 
in  the  winter  frog  the  muscles  discharge  into  the  blood  a  non- 
nitrogenous  product  not  in  the  form  either  of  carbonic  or  lactic 
acid.  It  is  perhaps  however  more  probable  that  the  sugar  in 
question  comes  from  a  metabolism  of  the  fat  stored  up  in  the 
'  fatty  bodies '  and  elsewhere. 

§  545.  As  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  the  plan  of  nutrition 
thus  briefly  sketched  out  for  muscle  holds  good  for  the  other 
tissues  as  well,  the  chief  or  at  least  the  most  conspicuous  differ- 
ences bearing  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  and  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  material  formed  by  and  held  by  the  more 
di.stinctly  structural  framework.  Thus  the  mucin  of  the  salivanr 
raucous  cell  finds  its  analogue  either  in  the  contractile  substauco 
itself,  or  more  probably  in  some  early  nitrogenous  product  of  the 
explosion  of  the  contractile  substance,  such  as  may  correspond  to 
the  myosin  of  rigid  muscle.     The  metabolism  of  the  hepatic  cell 
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seems  a.s  we  have  seen  to  be  especially  chamcteri.sed  by  its  return- 
ing to  the  bloftd  a,  body,  viz.  nugar,  still  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy,  available  for  use  in  other  juirts  of  the  body. 
And  this  suggests  the  question  whether  in  the  normal  metabolism 
of  muscular  substance  a  similar  something,  still  holding  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  energy,  some  proteid  substance  fijr  mstance, 
may  not  be  returned  to  tlie  blood ;  so  that  the  metabolism  of 
muscle  is  imperfectly  described  in  saying  that  the  results  are 
carbonic  and  lactic  acids  and  an  antecedent  of  urea.  If  this  be  so, 
tlien  muscles  may  be  of  other  use  to  the  body  at  large  than  as 
mere  contnu:tile  machines,  just  as  the  liver  has  other  uses  than 
the  pnxluction  of  bile.  And  the  same  considerations  may  be 
applie<l  to  the  other  tissues  as  well, 

§  546.  Whether  the  chief  product  of  the  metabolism  of  any 
tissue  be  a  proteid  substance,  or  a  fat,  or  a  carb<jhydn»te,  pr(jteid 
substance  is  the  pivot  so  to  speak  of  the  metabolism,  and  nitro- 
genous bodies  always  appear  as  the  pi-oducts  of  metabolism.  This 
is  strikingly  seen  in  the  nutrition  of  plants  where,  as  far  as  mere 
bulk  or  Weight  is  concerned,  the  active  metiibolizing  tissue  is 
insignificant  com])arf'd  with  the  mass  of  products  of  metabolism 
heapt^^t  up  in  the  form  of  .starch  or  cellulone  or  some  allied 
carbi>hydrute.  The  protoplasm  of  a  vegetable  cell  soon  becomes 
a  mere  tilm  bearing  a  heavy  burden  of  heaped  up  metjibolic 
prwlucts  and  eventually  di.sappears ;  and  of  that  film  only  a  part 
con-esponds  to  what  wo  spoke  of  above  as  the  living  framework  of 
the  miisde.  Yet  that  scant}'  pn>teid-built  fnimework  is  more  or 
less  ilirectly  concerned  in  the  prixluction  of  the  carbohydrate 
material  and  the  various  conversion.s  which  that  material  under- 
goes. Proteid,  nitrogen,  changes  are  entangled  with  the  carbon 
changes;  and  since  the  products  of  metabi>lism  in  the  plant  are 
not  as  in  the  animal  ca-st  out  of  the  organism,  but  for  the  most 
|)art  heajied  up  within  it,  we  find  the  plant  storing  up  in  parts, 
where  if  they  serve  no  useful  pur|)ose  they  at  lejist  do  no  harm, 
nitrogenous  pr<xluct3  of  metabolism,  such  as  those  known  as 
vegetable  alkaloids,  many  of  which  by  their  amide  nature  betray 
their  kinship  to  the  animal  nitrogenous  product  ureA. 

§  647.  The  rate  at  which  in  the  adult,  leaving  aside  for  the 
present  the  special  nutrition  of  the  young,  nutrition  is  carried  on, 
and  the  characters  of  the  nutrition,  are  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  Elach  tissue  has  of  course  a  line  of  nutrition  of  its 
own  which  circumstances  may  favour  or  hinrier  but  cannot  change 
in  nature ;  the  nutrition  of  the  hepatic  cell  cannot  be  altered  to 
that  of  the  muscular  fibre.  The  same  tissue  moreover  has  in 
different  races  and  different  indivifluals  specific  and  individual 
characters  of  nutrition ;  the  tlesh  of  the  dog  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  a  man,  the  muscle  of  one  man  lives  differently  from  that 
of  another,  the  metabolism  per  unit  of  body  weight  is  as  we  have 
seen  greater  in  the  smaller  organism,  and  so  on. 
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i:.i  hiVv  .1  :  virr-^ar:  ■:-h:ira r:->r ;  :h"«  whvii  i 
■:-,'■*-  •:.-  :..;i:r.  r-r-;!:  i-  i  ■:•■  r.v.-r?:' -ri  ■■i  lii.-r-.-  C'-n.T'i-x 
-;:..j!-r  ^  ■;:•;-:  ar-i  •?.•:  -^ur.-r  -:■  far  a>  tre  o:»n  '«.■'.:• 
•'':.■:  .:-•-.  E;:  v.:.-:.  a  ~-orv:iii^  irlami.  suoh  ;i>  \ 
."■;  ;-  -•:r;.":.ii*v':  *■•  ri'---;-.::y  by  nvrv.'us  impiilse?  rhr 
!.:-  ]•  :i'i::.:: :  •  --"r' ::•  r;  :'r.-';ch  >:-.niinan:.  ari-  acc-.-ii;- 
-  •.'.-•;  h;iv-  -■..:.  r.y  iiiiai—li'.-  •^v.-ijr,..  by  rt-ocnstnioti'.'U  ••:' 
'•'ir;;;  <■'■.]  -■;ij.-:an'':r  •■•r  ii.-'.an'.-*:- :  and  these  latter  we 
o  a'rrib'r*  •.•■  th.;.-  ri'.rvi.r.-  :ii,].uis>/s.  Something  i.>t"  thv 
-;i:!.'-  kiji'l  fak'-  p!;iC'-  iii  ii.';»'-I»-  ijunug  its  c-ontractu>n  and  in 
'/..'. <r  fi--ii4-.  ibuiiii:  '.].>-'.t  af*.i'. ity.  S"  that  we  are  IrtI  to  cvin- 
";•.'•  lit  h'IV'.u-  :iiii>'i;— -  m»  ari'-cting  kataV»"lic  changes  ou  tht 
'.I,'-  liJiii'l  aii'l  ariab'.lif;  f;hang»-s  i>ii  the  mher.  And  we  may 
fui-tliir  '-Lri'-lu'l'-  that  th<-  t«»fal  p.->ult  ••(  the  action  of  norvi>u? 
iin|)ul-<-  '.II  thf  -aiin;  ti>«i)<.-  will  ilitt'ir  according  as  thi>se  ini- 
[(ii)-<  -  pro'.xk'-  'lii'tly  katabolif  <>r  chit.Hy  anabolic  changes.  We 
-•■••III  to  -<■••  an  iii«taiif<-  of  tlii<  in  the  antagoni.xtic  effects  on  the 
111  iiri  of  aiigiii<-iiti>r  and  inhibitory  nerves.  As  we  have  .seen 
(^  l<;l;  '■linnilation  «»}'  th<;  oanliac  inhibitor}-  fibres  seems  to  pro- 
<liii<-  sii'li  fhanf."-!  in  th<.'  canliac  muscular  substance  that  the 
upward    (•oii-tru(;tivc   ]»riicf>ses   are  a.s.sisted   and   the  downward 
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disruptive  processes  checked,  whereby  the  setting  free  of  onorgy 
is  chucked  and  so  the  beats  hindered  or  stopped,  the  inimiHliate 
inhibitory  ett'ect  being  followed  by  a  period  of  rebound  in  which 
the  savings  of  the  inhibited  ]x'ri<>fl  are  spent  in  increased  action. 
Conversely  the  cardiac  augnieutor  iinpiilses  appear  to  assist  the 
katabolic  and  to  hinder  the  anabolic  changes,  and  hence  when  they 
have  done  their  work  leave  the  tissue  with  diminished  capital 
manifested  by  feebler  beats  or  by  the  absence  of  the  power  to 
beat.  In  other  instances  of  inhibitory  action,  such  as  that  of  the 
respiratory  centre,  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  of  anabolic 
events ;  and  we  may  perhaps  say  that  in  general  inhibition  is 
accompanied  by  a  prominence  of  anabolic  changes.  But  we  must 
not  infer  that  an  mcrea.se  of  anabolic  changes  always  means  in- 
hibition. On  the  contrary,  when  we  have  to  study  the  origination 
of  visual  impulses  in  the  retina  we  shall  conic  upon  a  view  that  a 
wave  of  light  may  aflfect  what  we  shall  call  a  visual  substance 
either  by  proniotmg  anabolic  constructive  changes  or  by  in- 
creasing katabolic  destructive  changes  acconling  to  its  wave 
length ;  but  in  each  case  the  effect  is  a  positive  one,  that  is  to 
say,  the  light  gives  rise  to  sensation,  the  difference  between  the 
two  cases  being  only  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  sensation. 

§  649.  One  value  perhaps  of  such  a  view  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  warns  us  against  assuming  that  a  nervous  impulse  can  only 
produce  disruptive  katjxbolic  changes  such  iis  are  seen  in  muscular 
contraction  or  in  secretion.  The  effects  of  stimulating  a  nerve 
going  to  a  muscle  or  a  salivarj'  gland  are  striking  and  obvious,  and 
the  behaviour  of  a  muscle  or  a  gland  so  far  as  contraction  and 
secretion  are  concerned  is,  within  certain  limits,  under  experimental 
control.  But  there  are  certain  phenomena,  seen  chiefly  in  the  course 
of  disease,  and  lying,  to  a  very  small  extent  only,  within  the  control 
of  experiment,  which  .seem  to  shew  that  the  central  nervous  system 
governs  the  metabolic  changes,  the  nutrition,  not  only  of  muscle  and 
gland,  but  of  various  other  tissues  in  a  deeper  and  more  general 
way  than  that  of  simply  promoting  (or  hindering)  contraction  or 
secretion.  Thus  as  we  have  seen  (§  83)  when  the  connection 
between  a  mu.scle  and  the  central  nervous  system  is  severed,  the 
muscle  eventually  wastes  and  k)ses  its  vitality.  When  all  the 
nerves  going  to  the  sub-ma.xillary  gland  are  severed,  the  gland 
instead  of  being  as  in  the  normal  contlition  intennittently  active 
and  quiescent,  pours  forth  a  continuous  "  paralytic"  secretion  and 
eventually  degenerates  and  wastes.  When  in  a  rabbit  the  fifth 
nerve  is  divided  in  the  skull  the  loss  of  sensation  in  those  parts  of 
the  face  of  which  it  is  the  sensf^ry  nerve  is  followed  by  nutritive 
changes.  Very  soon,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  cornea  becomes 
cloufly ;  and  this  is  the  precursor  of  an  inflammation  which  may 
involve  the  whole  eye  and  end  in  its  total  disorganization.  At 
the  same  time  the  nasal  chambers  of  the  side  operated  on  are 
inflamed,  and  very  frequently  ulcers  make  their  appearance  on  the 
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lip-s  and  ginnH.  And  similar  results  have  been  seen  in  other 
animals  including  man.  If  the  operation  be  conducted  in  a  young 
animal,  which  subKetjucntly  lives  to  maturity,  the  head  may  be- 
come bilaterally  unsynimetriail,  as  shewn  especially  by  the  skull. 
Again  division  of  both  vagus  nerves  is  very  apt  to  be  followed 
by  inflanmiation  of  both  lungs,  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
and  so  by  death. 

In  several  of  these  instances  the  effect  is  a  mixed  one  and 
the  problem  complicated  Thus,  in  the  case  of  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  seeing  how  delicate  a  structure  the  eye  is,  and  how 
carefully  it  is  protected  by  the  mechanisms  of  the  eyelids  and  tears, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  supjjose  that  the  inflammation  in  question 
might  simply  be  the  re.sult  of  the  iiritation  cau.sed  by  dust  and 
contact  with  foreign  bo<lies,  to  which  the  eye,  no  longer  guided  and 
protected  by  sensations,  these  being  destroyed  by  the  section  of  the 
nerve,  became  subject.  In  the  same  way  the  ulcers  on  the  lips  and 
gums  might  be  explained  as  injuries  inflicted  by  the  teeth  on 
those  structures  in  their  insensitive  condition.  And  some  observers 
maintain  that  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  greatly  lessened 
or  altogether  prevented  if  the  organ  be  carefully  covered  up  and  in 
all  possible  ways  protected  from  the  irritating  influences  of  foreign 
bodies.  Other  observers  however  have  failed  to  prevent  the  in- 
flammation in  spite  of  every  care.  So  also  the  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  following  upon  division  of  both  vagus  nerves  seems  to  be 
due  not  to  any  direct  nutritive  action  of  the  puhnonary  branches 
of  the  vagus  on  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  to  food  accumulating  in 
the  phar}7LX  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  and  larynx, 
and  then  passing  into  the  air  passages  and  so  setting  up  inflamma- 
tion. The  operation  however  may  be  so  carried  out  that  the 
glottis  is  not  paralysed,  the  food  does  not  enter  the  lungs,  and  no 
inflammation  of  those  organs  takes  place.  Nevertheless  the  animals 
waste  and  die,  and  (hat  so  rajudly  that  death  cannot  be  attributed 
to  mere  inanition  due  to  (lai-alysis  of  the  oesophagus.  Gastric 
dlsonlers  are  observed  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  become 
crowded  with  bacteria ;  but  the  exact  cause  of  death  is  uncertaiii, 
and  the  phenomena  do  not  aflord  clear  evidence  of  a  special  nutritive 
nervous  action.  The  phenomena  of  the  paralytic  secretion  of  saliva 
are  also  of  a  complicjitcd  nature. 

But  even  without  insisting  on  such  instances  as  the  above, 
various  other  phenomena  of  disease  seem  to  indicate  such  an 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  nutrition  as  we  are  discussing. 
As  examples  we  might  mention  the  rapid  and  peculiar  degenera- 
tion of  and  loss  of  contractility  in  the  skeletal  muscles  in  certain 
affections  of  the  spinal  conl,  the  changes  in  the  muscles  being 
more  rapid  and  prof>j\ind  than  in  the  nerves ;  the  phenomena 
of  bed-sores,  especially  the  so-called  acute  bed-sores  of  cerebral 
apoplexy;  some  at  least  of  the  cases  of  vesical  affections  attendant 
on  spinal  or  cerebral  diseases  or  injuries  ;  the  more  rapid  atrophy 
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and  loss  of  contrnctility  in  muscles  which  follow  upon  rontn.sions 
of  nerves  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  simple  section  of  nerves ; 
the  occurrence  of  certain  eruptions,  such  as  lichen,  zona,  ecthyma, 
&c.,  in  various  spinal  or  cerebral  diseases,  and  indeed  the  general 

f)henomena,  and  e.Hpeeially  the  topography  of  the  enij>tion,  of  a 
arge  number  of  cutaneous  diseases.  Lastly  but  not  least  we 
might  quote  the  general  process  of  inflainmation.  These  are 
examples  of  di.sonlered  nutrition.  To  them  we  might  add  as 
instances  of  altered  but  yet  orderly  nutrition  the  reniarkable 
connections  observed  between  changes  in  the  form  of  the  fingers 
and  growth  of  the  nails  and  hiur>i,  and  certain  internal  maladies, 
such  for  instance  as  the  '  clubbed  fingers '  of  phthi.sical  and  other 
patients,  and  the  like.  We  might  also  call  attention  to  the 
influence  of  light  on  the  nutrition  of  animals.  The  experience  of 
blind  people  and  blind  animals  indicates  some  special  connection 
between  visual  sensations  and  the  nutrition  of  the  skin;  and  this 
can  haidly  be  other  than  a  nervous  connection.  The  effects  of 
prolonged  darknes-s  on  nutrition  in  general  and  the  e.xperimental 
results  which  shew  that  the  total  metabolism  of  the  body  is 
influenced  by  light,  also  .suggest  some  nervous  action.  The  in- 
fluence of  cold  again  in  determining  the  growth  of  hair  points  in 
the  same  direction. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  intervention  as  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomena  quoted  above  of  such  common 
actions  of  the  nervous  system  as  are  ab-eady  well  known  to  us, 
such  as  vaso-motor  change.s,  making  every  allowance  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  failure  or  bluntness  of  sensation  and  the  absence 
of  those  beneficial  after  results  of  muscular  activity  which  we 
pointed  out  in  §  86,  recognizing  moreover  that  changes  in  one 
organ  may  affect  the  condition  of  other  distant  organs  by  changes 
induced  in  the  comp<.isition  or  qualities  of  the  blood,  there  still 
remains  a  residue  which  seems  distinctly  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  in6uence  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  limited  to 
such  changes  of  the  muscles  as  belong  to  the  production  of  con- 
tractions or  the  generation  of  heat,  but  bears  on  the  whole 
nutrition  of  the  muscle;  and  we  shall  meet  with  further  evidence 
in  this  direction  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  central  nervous 
system.  Similar  considerations  lead  us  also  to  conclude  that  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  bears  on  the  whole  nutrition  of 
the  glands,  of  the  blotid  vessels,  of  the  skin  atid  the  connective 
tissues  in  general,  in  fact  of  nearly  the  whole  Ixxly. 

Such  an  influence  of  the  nervous  system  has  often  been  spoken 
of  as  'trophic';  and  the  term  has  often  been  used  as  if  the  growth 
and  nounshinent  of  a  tissue  were  the  result  of  nervous  action,  or 
at  all  events  could  not  be  complete  without  the  intervention  of 
nervous  impulses.  Hence,  in  this  view,  the  conseiuiences  following 
upon  section  of  the  fifth  nerve  arc  regarded  as  due  to  the  falling 
away  of '  trophic '  influences.     Such  a  view  has  however  no  sound 
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basis.  All  biolo^cal  studies  teach  us  that  the  growth,  repair,  and 
reproduction  of  hving  substance  may  go  on  quite  independently  of 
any  nervous  system.  The  white  blood  corpuscles  go  through 
their  cycles  unmoved,  by  nervous  impulses,  and  the  nutrition  of 
the  nervous  system  itself  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  action  of 
that  system  on  itself.  All  that  is  really  needed  to  explain  these 
phenomena  is  an  acceptance  of  the  view  that  a  nervous  impulse 
may  modify  the  metabolic  events  of  other  tissues  than  muscles  and 
glands,  and  may  modify  them  in  various  ways ;  and  further  that 
the  nutrition  of  each  tissue  is  in  the  complex  animal  body  so 
arranged  to  meet  the  constantly  recurring  mfluences  brought  to 
bear  on  it  by  the  nervous  system,  that,  when  those  influences 
are  permanently  withdrawn,  it  is  thrown  out  of  equilibrium ;  its 
molecular  processes,  so  to  speak,  then  run  loose,  since  the  bit  has 
been  removed  from  their  moutha  And  as  our  knowledge  of 
metabolic  processes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  actions  o?  the 
nervous  system  on  the  other  hand  increases,  these  suppositions 
become  more  and  more  reasonable. 


§  850.  An  ordinary  man  living  an  ordinary  life  will  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  vigon>iis  health  a  certain  amount  of  food  of  a 
cei-tain  kind ;  this  we  may  take  a.s  a  normal  diet. 

Presimiing  that  the  experience  of  man  has  led  him  to  adopt 
what  is  gotxl  for  him,  we  may  ascertain  approximately  the  normal 
diet  by  means  of  the  statistical  method,  by  examining  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  daily  food  of  a  very  large  number  of  individuals. 
The  most  valuable  data  for  this  purpose  are  th<)se  gained  by 
inquiries  among  persons  who  choose  their  own  food ;  the  results 
gained  from  the  diets  used  in  prisons  or  other  institutions,  or  among 
bcKlies  of  men  such  fis  the  army,  though  more  readily  amved  at, 
arc  open  to  the  objection  that  the  diets  in  question  are  determined 
in  part  by  the  theoretical  opinions  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  fix 
the  diet.  Putting  together  the  various  statistical  results  thus 
obtained,  and  selecting  the  quantities  which  seem  to  be  most 
commonly  used  rather  than  attempting  to  strike  a  strict  average 
or  take  a  strict  mean,  we  find  that  in  an  ordinary  diet  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  the  several  food-stuffs  are 

Pn>teid8  from    100  to  130  grms. 
Fats  „  40  ,.     SO     „ 

Carbohydrates  4.50  „  550     „ 


to  these  we  must  add 


Salts         30  grms. 
Water  2800     „ 


The  total  (available)  potential  energy  of  the  lower  estimate  is 
2630,  of  the  higher  'ioib  (kilogranmie-degree)  calories,  calculated, 
in  round  numbers,  on  the  data  of  §  .t27.  With  such  a  statistical 
diet  we  may  compare  an  experimental  diet,  that  is  to  say  a  diet 
arrived  at  through  a  series  of  trials  on  an  individual  man  whose 
bo<ly  might  be  taken  to  be  an  average  one,  that  diet  being 
considered  a  normal  one  in  which  the  body,  maintaining  vigorous 
health,  neither  gained  nor  lost  in  weight,  and  remained  moreover 
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in  nitrogenous  etquilibriiiin  vrith  the  nitrogen  of  the  egosta  'xjual  | 
to  that  of  the  ingesta.     To  make  sure  that  under  such  a  liiet  the  | 
body  was  remaining  of  the  paiiie  composition  there  ought   to  be 
evidence  of  a  carbon  equilibrium  also,  otherwise  during  the  period 
of  the   experiment   fat   might   be   being  replaced  by  water  (iseeJ 
§  521);  but  this  is  unlikely,  and  we  may  therefore  accept  the 
method  as  a  fair  one.     It  has  given  in  the  hands  of  two  diffen-utj 
observers  the  following  somewhat  difl'erent  results,  already  quote<lj 
in  §  527 : 

A  B 

100  grnis.  118 

100      ,;       56 

240      „      500 

25      „       — 

2600      „       — 


Proteids 

Fats 

Carbohydrates 

Salts 

Water 


The  total  (available)  potential  energy  is  respectively  2360,  lUid 
3063  calories. 

On  the  whole  the  diets  gained  by  the  two  methods  agree  verjrj 
largely.     To  put  down  a  single  column  of  figures  as  "  tlie  noriiuu  i 
diet "  would  be  to  affect  a  vain  and  delusive  accuracy.    If  we  desire,  I 
for  theoretical  puqwses,  to  select  some  one  set  of  figures  rather  | 
than  othei>.  wt-  might  be  influenced  by  the  considerations  that ' 
the  lower  amount  of  proteids  in  the  experimental  diet  was  nearer  I 
the  mark  than  the  higner  amount  of  some  of  the  statistical  diets,  and  I 
further  that,  where  cost  is  not  of  moment,  the  substitution  of  fat ' 
for  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  is  desirable.     We  should  be  thus  ledl 
to  take  the  experimental  diet  A  as  ou  the  whole  the  best  or  moat  I 
'  normal '  one.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  potential  energj*  off 
this  diet  is  les«  than  that  of  B,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  others,  i 
and   may  be  considered    low ;    but  there  was   no   evidence   that  I 
it  was  insufficient.     Still  it  must   be  remembered  that  neither  J 
it  nor  any  of  the  others  i.s  to  be  regairled  as  distinctly  proved! 
to  be  the  real  normal  diet.     Against  the  experimental  diet  we 
may  urge  that  the  number  of  experiments  have   been  few  and 
conducted  on  a  few  iudividiials  only  at  most,  and  that  a  larger  i 
number  of  experiments,  with  a  variety  of  combinations  of  diScrentj 
amoimts  of  the  several  foud-stutfs,  might  lead  to  a  different  result;] 
that  for  instance  with  certain  anmunts  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,] 
theamountofproteidneedixl  to  maintain  healthy  bodily  equilibrium, 
including  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  might  be  reduced  much  below 
the  100  granmies,  especially  if  particular  kinds  of  proteids,  fat  or 
carbohydrates  were  used,  and  especial  attention  (see  §  526)  were  I 
paid  to  the  salts.     And  indeed  a  c<»nsidenible  number  of  ob8er\-a- 
tions  have  been  made  tending  to  shew  that  a  n\an  of  average  size 
and  weight  may  continue  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  in  good 
health,  for  .some  time  at  least,  with  a  daily  ration  of  much  less 
than  100  grm.  proteid.  with  as  little  as  40  gmi.  for  example.     To 


this  we  shall  havu  to  refer  in  speaking  of  a  vegetable  diet. 
Against  the  statistical  diet  on  the  other  hand  we  may  urge  that 
instinct  is  not  an  unerring  guide,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  diet  is 
determined  by  many  other  circumstances  than  the  physiological 
value  of  the  ft»od. 

§  561.  Takuig  however  some  such  diet  as  the  above  to  be  the 
approximately  true  normal  diet,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  normal  diet  is  made  up  of  each  of  the  thiee  great  food- 
stuffs, carbohydrates  being  in  excess.  We  may  here  remark  inci- 
dentally that  the  diets  of  both  the  eamivora  and  herbivora  agree 
with  that  of  omnivoru  in  containing  all  three  food-stuffs :  they 
differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  relative  proportions  only.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  bo<ly  may  be  maintained  in  eiiuilibrium  >m  pp'teid 
food  alone ;  but  an  exclusively  priiteid  diet  is  not.  only  bought 
dearly  in  the  market,  but  also  jwid  for  dearly  within  the  economy; 
we  are  of  course  now  speaking  of  man.  To  obtain  the  necessary 
carbon  out  of  the  carlxin  moiety  of  proteid  unnecessary  labour  is 
thrown  on  the  economy,  and  the  system  tends  to  become  blocked 
with  the  amides  and  other  nitrogenous  wsi.'<te  arising  out  of  the 
nitrogen  moiety  sinijily  thrown  off'  to  .secure  the  carbon. 

Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  much  more  akin  to  each  other  than 
is  either  U)  proteiil ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand,  as  (§  .542)  .seems  possible 
or  even  probable,  the  fat  of  the  food  and  of  the  bofly  is  converted  into 
sugar  either  on  its  way  to  become  built  up  into  the  tissue  or  in 
the  course  of  the  changes  taking  place  outside  the  real  living 
framework  of  the  tis.sue  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  carbtjnic  jicid,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  carbohydrates  can  furnish  the  fi^t  who.se 
presence  in  the  Iwdy  is  neces.sar}-,  we  might  expect  that  CArlxj- 
hydrate  alone  without  fat  might,  with  proteid,  fonn  a  normal  diet. 
But  on  this  point  experience  is  probably  to  be  trusted ;  and  we 
may  infer  that  in  every  normal  diet  some  fat  at  least  must  be 
addefl  to  the  stfl.rches  and  the  sugars. 

The  advantage  of  this  mixture  is  probably  felt  w^hile  the  food 
is  as  yet  within  the  alimentary  canal.  What  we  have  learnt 
concerning  digestii>n  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  a  complicated  pnx'ess, 
and  we  cannot  readily  imagine  that  the  proteolytic,  amylolytic  and 
adipolytic  changes  run  their  several  courses,  especially  in  the  small 
and  large  intestine,  ajiart  from  and  irrespective  of  each  other.  We 
are  rather  led  to  suppose  that  the  accompaniment  of  one  set 
of  change.s,  in  sonn.-  indirect  manner,  favours  the  others;  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  probably  that  we  take  our  food-stuffs  not 
separately  but  mixed  in  the  same  meal,  often  on  the  same  plate 
and  even  in  the  same  mouthful.  But  apart  from  this  the  two 
food-stuff's,  fats  and  carbiihydrates,  must  play  diff'erent  parts  in  the 
economy,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  wholly  substituted  for  the 
other;  and  though  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the  ti-ue  physiological 
function  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  fat  as  compared  with  that  ot  the 
diflferently  di-sposed  hydrogen  of  the  carbohydrate,  beyond  the  fact 
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that,  the  one  seems  to  be  a  source  of  energy  and  the  other  not, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  difference  of  use  within  the  body 
of  the  two  kinds  of  food-stuffs  bears  not  so  much  on  their  ultimate 
consumption    to   supply   energy   as   on   the   various  coinplicatwl  i 
processes  which  they  undergo  and  arrangements  in  which  they  take  I 
part  before  the  end  of  their  work  is  reached.     We  have  had  a  hint 
that    the   carbohydrate    more    rapidly   supplies    the    heat-giving  J 
metabolism  than  does  the  fat:  and  this  suggests  an  advantage  toj 
the  economy  in   receiving  daily  a  certjiin    portion  of  the    more 
tardy  material,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  fat  before  it  is  used  to  give  rise  to  energy  has  first  to  be 
converted  into  sugar,  and  so  takes  more  time  in  its  work. 

The  main  carbohydi-ate  of  every  fliet  is  starch,  and  so  far  a.-*  we  j 
can  leara  at  present,  the  starch  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  the 
cereals  find  vegetables  consumed  by  uian  is  the  same  body  in  all  of 
them ;  for  the  use  of  such  bodies  as  inulin  is  so  insignificant  that 
it  may  be  neglected.     Man  however  consumes  no  inconsiderable  j 
quantity  of  sugar,  chiefly  cane  sugar.     Since  the  starch  of  a  meal 
does  not  become   available    for   the    economy  until    it    has    been  I 
converted  into  sugar,  we  might  be  inclined  to  infer  that  it  wiisai 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  carbohydrate  of  a  diet  were 
supplied  as  starch  or  as  sugar.     But  besides  the  fact  that  any  large 
deficit  of  starch  in   a  diet  might   seriously  interfere   with    the  ■ 
general  course  of  digestion,  especially  if  as  urged  above  the  several  | 
digestive  proces.'^es  are  more  or   less   dependent   on   each  other, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sugar  into  which  starch  is  changed 
by  digestion  is  maltose,  subsequently  changed,  during  the  act  of  J 
absorption,  into  dextrose,  whereas  cane  sugar  provides,  m  becoming  [ 
'inverted,'   either  while  still    in    the  alimentary   canal   or   after  j 
absorption,  not  only  dextrose  but  the  verj'  different  sugar  laevulose. 
Moreover  if  our  laboratory  exjieriinents  truly  repre.sent  the  digestion  1 
taking  place  in  the  living  body,  the  whole  of  the  starch,  §  198,1 
is   not  changed   into  maltose,  a  part   becoming  some  variety  of^ 
dextrine.     Our  knowledge   of  sugars  and   of  their   fate   in   the 
economy  is  too  imperfect  for  us  to  be  able  to  state  precisely  the 
effects  on  the  body  of  digested  starch  as  compared  with  those  of 
cane  sugar  or  milk  sugar :  but  that  these  are  or  may  be  different 
is  shewn  by  the  experience  of  medical  practice.     In  many  cases  the 
total  effect  on  the  body  of  a  diet  from  which  cane  sugar  is  as  much 
as  possible  eliminat-ed,  though  starch  bo  allowed,  is  very  different  j 
from  that  of  one  of  which  cane  sugar  forms  an  appreciable  p.*»rt. 

Concerning  cellulose,  which  in  herbivora  appears  certainly  tii  i 
serve  a»  a  source  of  energy  and  to  be  a  real  food-stuff,  our  know- 
ledge will  not  allow  us  to  decide  whether  it  has  any  special  uses 
of  Its  own.  or  whether  the  body  is  simply  led  to  utilize  and  make 
the  best  of  what  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  starch  of  j 
vegetable  food. 

Concerning  the  salts  present  in  a  diet  we  need  only  repeat 
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what  wius  said  in  §  526  that  these,  though  affording  of  themselves 
little  or  no  energy,  are  as  essential  a  part  uf  a  diet  as  the  energ)'- 
giving  food-stuns,  in  as  nuich  as  they  in  some  way  or  other  direct 
met«bolLsni  and  the  distribution  of  energy.  And  this  is  true  not 
only  of  the  inorganic  salines  such  as  chlorides  and  phosphates  but 
also  of  the  so-called  extractives.  As  we  have  seen,  the  presence 
of  those  bodies,  b(jth  the  simpler  inorganic  and  the  more  complex 
organic  sjilts,  in  the  blood  or  in  the  extravascular  juices  or  lyiiijih 
of  the  tissues  is  essential  to  (jr  directs  or  nnxlifies  the  metabolic 
activity  of  the  seveml  tissues.  The  beneficial  effects,  as  cnmponents 
of  special  diets,  of  stich  things  as  beef-tea  and  meat-extract,  which 
consist  chieHy  of  »ilts  and  extractives  with  a  very  small  quantity 
iif  alhumose  or  other  fonns  of  prnteid,  and  the  effects  either 
beneficial  or  deleterious  of  drags  both  turn  in  common  upon  their 
taking  a  part  of  some  kind  or  other  in,  it  may  be  upon  their 
interference  with  met^ibolic  processes.  The  salts  and  extractives 
of  a  diet  may  be  hwked  upon  as  necessary  daily  medicines,  an<l  a 
medicine  as  a  more  or  less  extraordinary  variation  in  these  elements 
of  a  diet. 

Alcohol,  to  the  use  of  which  as  a  component  of  an  ordinary 
diet  .special  interest  for  various  reasons  attaches,  comes  in  this 
cla.ss.  For  though  observations  shew  that  the  greater  part  of  a 
moderate  dose  of  alcohrjl  is  oxidized  within  the  body  and  so  serves 
as  a  s<jurce  of  energy,  man  has  recourse  to  alcohol  not  for  the 
minute  <piantity  of  energy  which  is  supplied  by  itself,  but  for 
its  powerful  influence  on  the  di.stribution  of  the  energy  furni.shed 
by  other  things.  That  intliteiice  is  a  very  complex  one  and  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  here.  It  is  stated  that  moderate  or  small  doses 
of  alcohol  diminish  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  protluction  of 
carbonic  acid,  that  is  to  say  diminish  the  total  result  of  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  bfKly.  while  larger  but  still  not  intoxicating  doses 
have  a  contrary  effect  and  increiwe  the  total  metabolism.  But 
such  a  statement  affords  no  sound  basis  for  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  general  physiological  effect  of  alcohol,  or  as  to  its  usefulness 
as  part  of  an  onlinarj-  diet ;  it  does  not  ju.stify  such  a  conclusion 
for  example  a.s  that  alcoholic  drinks,  taken  in  moderation,  by 
diminishing  nietabtjlism  economize  the  resources  of  the  body. 
The  prominent  physiologrical  problem  of  dietetics  is  not  either  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  met^vbolism  of  the  bt)tly  but  to  direct 
that  metabolism  into  proper  channels ;  and  whether  in  each 
particular  ca.se  a  given  dose  of  alcohol  gives  a  right  or  a  wrong 
turn  to  the  physiological  processes  of  the  body,  depends  on  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  ca.se.  For  the  action  of  all  these 
tHKlies  of  which  we  are  now  sjwaking,  in  contra.st  with  the  actions 
of  the  f(XKl-stufts  proper,  is  not  only  complex  but  variable;  so 
complex  and  variable  that  simple  exjx'rience  is  at  present  a  more 
trustworthy  guide  than  speculative  physiology.  We  may  add  that 
the  physiological  action  of  alcoholic  driuka  is  still  further  com- 
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plicated  by  the  fact  that  most  such  drinks  contaio  besides  ethylic 
alcohol,  various  other  allied  substances,  whose  action  is  even  more 
potent  than  that  of  the  ethylic  alcohol  itself,  and  whose  presence 
very  markedly  determines  the  total  effect  of  the  drink.  Such 
articles  of  diet  as  tea  and  coffee  stand  upon  verj'  much  the  same 
footing  as  alcohol. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  which  a  man  drinks  or  should  dnnk 
daily,  or  more  correctly  the  quantity  of  water  which  he  should 
daily  add  to  the  dry  solids  of  his  diet,  must  vary  widely  according 
to  circumstance.  It  will  differ  according  as  he  is  perspiring  ereatly 
or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dry  solids  of  the  diet,  wliether 
largely  carbohydrate  or  not,  and  so  on.  A  lower  limit,  below 
which  excretion  is  impeded,  and  a  higher  limit,  above  which 
digestion  and  metabolism  are  injuriously  affected,  pi-obably  exist ; 
but  we  have  as  yet  no  adequate  data  which  will  enable  us  to  fix 
either  of  them. 

§  652.  In  the  selection  of  articles  of  food  to  supply  the  food- 
stuffs and  other  constituents  of  a  nonnal  diet,  regaixi  must  of 
course  be  had  in  the  first  place  to  the  amount  of  potential  energy 
present  in  the  material.  The  articles  cho.sen  for  the  daily  fare 
must  contain  between  them  so  much  proteid,  fat,  and  carbohydrate 
representing  so  much  available  energy.  But  it  is  no  less  important 
to  secure  that  the  energj-  p<jtential  in  the  material  should  be  resilly 
available  for  the  econuiny.  The  material  must  have  such  qualities 
that  it  is  digested  within  the  alimentary  canal,  and  further  that  its 
digestion  and  absorption  do  not  give  rise  to  trouble  either  in  the 
ahmentarj-  canal  or  in  that  secondary  digestion  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  various  metabolic  events  which  we  have  discussed  in 
preceding  sections.  A  really  nutritious  substance  is  one  which 
not  only  contains  in  itself  an  adequate  supply  of  energy,  but  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  its  energy  can  be  appropriated  by  tne  economy 
with  ease  or  at  least  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  We  have 
appro.ximate  data  for  determining  how  far  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  usefulness  of  various  articles  of  food  must  be  corrected  by 
allowing  for  the  proportion  of  each  which  after  an  ordinary  meal 
merely  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  energy  of 
which  is  not  in  any  way  available  for  the  body's  u.sc.  Thus  a 
number  of  observations  carried  out  on  healthy  individuals  gave  in 
the  case  of  the  following  articles  of  food,  the  follo^ving  figures  as 
the  percentage,  reckoned  in  each  ca.se  on  dry  material,  which 
could  be  recovered  from  the  ffeces,  and  was  therefore  not  digested 
and  not  used  by  the  body : — Meat  5  p.c,  Eggs  5  p.c.  Milk  f)  p.c. 
Bread  (white)  4  p.c.  Black  Bread  15  p.c,  Rice  4  p.c,  Maccaroni 
4  p.c,  Maize  7  p.c,  Peas  9  p.c.  Potatoes  1 1  p.c.  As  a  rule  the 
fraction  which  is  not  absorbed  is  greater  in  the  case  of  proteids 
than  of  fats  or  cjirbohydrates.  It  must  however  be  remembered 
that  the  actual  correction  to  be  made  in  any  case  will  depend  on 
the  mode  of  cooking  of  the  material,  on  the  character  of  the  meal 
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of  which  it  forms  part  and  on  the  individual  capabilities  of  the 
consumer,  the  latter  too  varying  under  different  circumstances. 

The  above  refers  to  what  may  be  called  ruugh  digestibility,  but 
besides  this  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  considered.  The 
£>ame  food-stuflf  in  two  articles  of  food,  though  actually  digested, 
that  is  to  say  taken  up  by  the  alimentary  canal,  may,  even  while 
still  within  the  alimentary  canal,  imdergo  changes  in  the  one  case 
differing  from  those  in  the  other.  A  pritteiil  may  for  instance  in  one 
ca.se  tend  to  be  converted  simply  into  peptone,  or  to  break  up  into 
leucin  &c.,  or  in  other  cases  to  undergo  other  changes;  ant!  a 
carbohydrate  may  in  one  case  be  absorbed  as  sugar,  and  in 
another  give  rise  to  lactic  acid.  Indeed,  when  we  speak  of  the 
digestibility  or  the  indigestibility  of  this  or  that  article  of  food,  we 
do  not  in  many  cases  so  much  mean  the  relative  amoimt  of  the 
substance  taken  up  in  stjme  way  or  other  by  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  the  characters  advantageous  or  otherwise  of  the  changes  which 
it  undergoes  in  being  so  taken  up. 

Hence  the  purely  chemical  statement  of  the  amount  of  poten- 
tial energy  present  in  an  article  of  food  is  no  safe  guirle  of  the 
physii (logical  value  of  the  substance.  A  chunk  of  cheese  stiinds 
very  high  on,  generally  at  the  top  of,  a  table  uf  the  nutritive  value 
of  articles  of  footl  drawn  up  on  exclusively  chemical  principles, 
accoitling  to  the  units  of  energy  present  in  a  unit  of  the  material ; 
but  it  is  very  low  down  in  a  con-espunding  physiological  table. 
And  similarly  a  dish  of  old  peas  has  a  very  different  physiological 
Junction  fnjiu  a  plate  of  fresh  meat,  even  when  bi>th  contain  the 
same  amount  of  nitrogen. 

In  thus  correcting  for  digestion  the  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  alimentary  canal,  while 
chiefly  a  receptive  organ,  is  also  to  some  extent,  §  284,  an  excretory 
organ :  a  free  passage  through  the  canal  is  needefl  uot  only  for 
carrj-ing  off  undigested  matter  but  also  for  getting  rid  of  excrete<l 
matter;  and  the  presence  of  the  former,  up  tn  certain  limits, 
ivssists  the  discharge  of  the  latter.  Were  it  possible  to  prepare  a 
diet  every  jot  and  tittle  of  which  could  be  digested  and  absorbed, 
the  use  of  such  a  diet  would  probably  bring  about  disonler  in  the 
economy,  through  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  rapid  discharge  of 
the  ntatters  excreted  into  the  aliineutaiy  canal.  Hence  cellulose 
and  like  substances  even  when  unutilized  through  absorption,  are 
not  without  their  use,  and  experience  shews  that  digastion  may 
be  promoted  by  eating  undigestible  things. 

§  663.  The  several  food-stuffs  of  a  diet  may  be  drawn  from 
the  animal  or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Vegetable  proteids 
appear  to  undergo  the  same  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  do 
animal  proteids,  and  the  main  effects  on  the  body  of  proteids  from 
the  two  sources  seem  to  be  the  .'^aine.  Our  knowledge  at  present 
however  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  the 
functions  of  the  two  are  exactly  the   same,  whether  the  body 
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behaves  exactly  the  same  upon  a  diet  in  which  the  proteid* 
are  exchisively  of  vegetable  origin,  as  ujx)n  a  diet  in  which, 
othenvise  the  same,  the  proteifis  are  partly  of  animal  origin  al-so. 
Nor  have  we  much  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  nutritive  value 
of  vegetable  and  animal  fats.  And  as  we  have  already  said,  we 
possess  little  or  no  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  part  played  by  th(«e 
extractives  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  which  aiiimal 
foofl  strikingly  dift'ers  from  vegetable  food.  In  attempting  there- 
fore a  judgment  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  new  as  to  the 
value  itf  an  exclusively  vegetarian  diet  compared  with  a  diet  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  we  can  do  little  more  at  present 
than  inquire  whether  the  former  supplies  the  several  food-stuffs  in 
adequate  quantity,  in  proper  proix>rtion,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  econonncjiUy  utitizwl  by  the  body. 

The  careful  examinatiuu  during  three  separate  periocLs  of 
several  days  each  of  the  iiigesta  and  egesta  of  a  man,  28  years  old. 
weighing  .57  kilos,  who  had  for  three  years  lived  on  an  exclusively 
vegetable  diet,  viz.  bread,  frtiit  and  oil,  gave  the  following  results. 

The  daily  diet  consisted  on  the  average  of  719  grm.  solid 
matter  and  lOS*  gi-m.  water.     It  contained 

Proteids  54  grm.  containing  8"4  N. 

Fats  22    „ 

Carbohydi-ates  5.57    „  (about  ^  sugar  and  J  starch) 

(Cellulose)  16    „ 

The  daily  fa?ces  weighed,  when  fresh,  333  grm.,  containing  7.5  grm. 
solid  matter,  and  were  therefore  both  bulky  and  watery.  There  were 
present  in  the  faeces  fat  7  grm.,  starch  17  grm.  and  ceilulase  9  grm,, 
shewing  that  30  p.c.  of  the  fat,  C  p.c.  of  the  starch  and  56  p.c.  of  the 
cellulose  had  not  been  utilized  by  the  body.  The  subject  had 
really  lived  on  fat  15  grm.,  carbohydrates  540  grm.  (and  cellulose 
7  gnn.).  The  faeces  contained  no  less  than  3"46  nitrogen.  If  we 
reckon  the  whole  of  this  as  protcid,  this  would  give  22  grrn.  of 
undigested  proteid,  so  that  there  had  been  a  waste  of  41  p.c.  of 
the  proteids,  leaving  only  32  grm.  available  for  real  use  in  the 
body;  and  indeed  a  very  small  portion  only  of  this  nitrogen  can 
be  regarded  as  really  discharged  from  the  body  itself  The  total 
solids  of  the  faeces  must  be  reckoned  as  partly  excreta  but  chiefly 
undigested  foot!.  If  we  regard  the  75  grm.  of  solid  fajces?  an 
entirely  undigested  fi>o<l,  the  whole  solid  food  available  for  the 
body  mu.st  be  reduced  from  719  grm.  to  644  gnn. 

The  urine  of  the  day  contained  5'33  grm.  nitrogen ;  this  added 
to  the  346  grm.  nitrogen  in  the  fKces  gives  879  grm.  nitrogen 
in  the  total  egesta  as  compared  with  the  84  grm.  nitrogen  of  the 
food,  indicating  a  slight  loss  of  nitrogenous  material  from  the 
body ;  but  if  we  supptise  that  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  faeces  was  not 
in  the  fonn  of  undigested  food  we  may  neglect  this ;  and  indeed 
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the  subject  of  the  observation  was  in  apparently  good  health  and 
stationary  weight. 

Compared  with  either  of  the  normal  diets  given  in  §  550  the 
above  diet  is  striking  for  the  low  amount  of  pruteids  anrl  of  fats 
and  the  relative  excess  of  carbohydrates.  But  though  such  a  diet 
may  be  taken  as  perhaps  fairly  typical  of  the  daily  fond  of  a  rigid 
vegetarian,  a  much  more  richly  proteid  diet  may  be  obtained  from 
sources  still  .strictly  vegetable.  Thus  the  diet,  entirely  vegetable 
in  nature,  of  an  avemge  Japsinese  labourer  of  about  the  same 
weight  as  the  individual  whose  data  we  have  just  given  has  been 
estimated  to  consist  of  Proteids  102  gmi.,  Fat  17  grni.,  Carbohydrates 
578  gnn.  And  the  diet  of  a  Roumanian  pea.sant,  living  chiefly  on 
beans  and  maize  with  the  addition  of  fat  of  .some  kind,  ha.s  been 
calcuhited  to  ftimi.sh  no  less  than  Proteids  182  grin.,  Fat  93  gnn.. 
Carbohydrates  96S  grm. :  but  the  real  nutritive  value  of  such  a 
diet  must  need  very  large  correction  indeed.     Cf  §  552, 

The  examination  of  the  diet  of  an  individual  livmg  with  a  fair 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  appirently  gooil  health  on  a  modified 
vegetable  diet,  that  is  to  say  one  which  included  milk  and  eggs, 
gave  the  following:  Proteids  74  gnn.,  Fat  58  gnu.,  Carbohydrates 
490  gnn.,  a  diet  which  difllers  from  the  normal  diet  almost  solely 
in  the  lesser  amcmnt  of  proteids,  one-thiirl  of  which  by  the  bye 
was  supplied  by  the  animal  material,  eggs  and  nnlk.  In  another 
instance,  nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  fairly  good  health  were 
secured,  for  some  weeks  at  all  events,  on  a  vegetable  diet  yielding 
Proteids  about  100  grm.,  Fats  7(1  grm..  Carbohydrates  400  grm.;  but 
in  this  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fat  was  furnished  by  the  animal 
protluct  butter,  and  Liebig's  extract  was  freely  used. 

Confining  ourselves  however  to  the  more  strictly  vegetarian 
diet,  we  may  conclude  in  the  first  place  that,  unless  the  daily  food 
be  very  large  in  amount,  the  proteid  t'lement  of  such  a  diet  falls 
considerably  below  the  100  or  more  grm.  given  in  the  normal  diet. 
But  we  cannot  authoritatively  say  that  such  a  reduction  is  neces- 
sarily an  evil  ;  for  as  we  stated  above,  §  550,  our  knowledge  will 
not  at  present  permit  us  to  make  an  authoritative  exact  statement 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  proteid  may  be  reduced  without 
disadvantage  to  the  b<xly  when  accompanied  by  adequate  pravi.sion 
of  the  other  elements  of  food ;  and  this  statement  holds  good 
whether  the  b(jdy  be  undertaking  a  small  or  large  amo\int  of 
labour.  A  .secona  feature  of  such  a  diet  Ls  the  marked  reduction 
of  the  fat  and  its  replacement  by  carbohydrates.  Although  here 
again  we  cannot  make  a  distinctly  authoritative  statement,  the 
evidence  which  we  jx>.ssess  bears  clearly  in  the  direction  that  such 
a  reduction  is  a  marked  disadvantage.  A  third  and  very  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  strictly  vegetarian  diet  is  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  undigested  food  lost  to  the  b«xly  and  di.scharge<i  as 
faeces.  Even  when  the  diet  is  scanty,  so  that  the  proteid  element 
is  low,  the  amount  of  fseces  relatively  to  the  total  food  is  high ; 
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and  when  a  more  normal  proteid  contribution  is  secured  by  ainple 
meals  the  faeces  become  exceedingly  voluminous.  Indeed  when, 
leaving  man,  we  compare  the  herbivorous  with  the  carnivorous 
mammal,  we  find  that  the  former  i.s  almost  as  clearly  dLstinguished 
from  the  latter  by  its  fi-equent  and  abundant  faeces  a*  by  the 
anatomical  features  of  its  organization.  We  have  already  urged 
that,  since  the  faces  serve  as  a  means  of  excretion  of  the  real 
waste  products  of  metabolism,  a  certain  amount  of  vehicle  to  carry 
these  away  is  of  advantage  or  even  necessary;  but  there  are 
no  facts  at  present  known  to  us,  which  shew  that  the  larger 
intestinal  cutrent  of  the  purely  vegetable  diet  effects  any  such 
good  as  can  compensate  for  the  obvious  waste  of  labour  incurred 
m  its  tiansport  and  management,  to  say  nothing  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  mischief  offered  by  a  nia.ss  of  material  more  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  foreign  organisms  than  even  to  that  of  the  body 
itself,  though  these  opportunities  are  less  than  with  a  corresponding 
mass  of  animal  origin.  With  respect  to  these  three  features  then, 
the  strictly  vegetarian  diet  seems,  on  physiological  grounds  inferior 
to  one  of  a  mixed  nature.  There  are  as  we  said  other  aspects. 
still  of  a  strictly  physiological  kind,  to  be  considered,  such  as  the 
relative  digestibility  of  vegetable  articles  of  food,  the  relative 
metabolic  value  of  the  food-stuffs  of  vegetable  origin,  and  the 
influence  of  animal  extractives ;  but  any  fuller  discussion  of  these 
p>ints  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

§  564.  We  have  treated  the  diet  discussed  above  as  a  normal 
diet,  -suitable  for  man  under  ordinary  or  general  circumstancet>. 
Ought  such  a  diet  to  be  modified  for  the  various  exigences  of  lil'e 
such  as  labour,  age,  climate,  and  the  like  ? 

We  shall  discuss  the  influence  of  age  in  the  concluding  portions 
of  this  work. 

We  may  be  inclined  at  first  sight  to  assume  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  tlict  should  vary  with  the  weight,  that  is  the 
size  of  the  individual ;  and  indeed  in  discussions  on  nutrition, 
statements  concerning  metabolism  and  amount  of  food  are  often 
given  in  terms  of  "  per  kilo  of  body  weight."  In  a  broad  sense  it 
may  be  true  that  a  small  man  needs  less  food  than  a  large  one; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  we  saw  in  speaking  of  animal 
heat,  the  smaller  organism,  having  the  relatively  larger  surface, 
carries  on  a  more  rapid  metabolism  per  unit  of  body  weight, 
and  so  needs  relatively  more  food.  And  moreover  the  influence 
of  size  is  probably  far  less  than  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
inborn  individual  characters  of  the  organism,  giving  rise  to  what 
we  may  call  the  personal  equation  of  metabolism.  The  smaller 
metabolism  of  woman,  leading  to  the  use  of  a  scantier  diet,  as 
compared  with  that  of  man,  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  light  rather 
than  with  reference  to  the  average  lesser  weight  of  woman.  The 
relative  metabolism  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  an  active  man  and  his  wife,  both  of  about  the  same  age 
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and  weight,  the  man  being  rather  the  heavier  and  the  woman 
rather  the  older,  who,  in  carrying  out  together  an  experiment  on 
the  relative  values  of  vegetfible  and  animal  food,  both  lived  for 
some  time  on  the  same  kind  of  diet,  and  found  that  nutritive 
equilibrium  was,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  maintained  when 

Protcida.  Fats.  Carbohydratei. 

The  man  consumed  daily  about  100  70  400 

The  wife        „  „        „         60  67  340 

The  most  .striking  difference  is  in  the  proteids. 

§  555.  With  regard  to  climate  the  chief  considerations  attach 
to  temperature.  When  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
the  general  metabolism  of  the  body  is  increased  owing  to  a 
regulative  action  of  the  nervous  system,  §  534.  We  might  infer 
from  this  that  more  fcnxl  is  necea-^ary  in  cold  climates ;  and,  since 
the  increase  in  the  metabolism  appears  to  manifest  itself  chiefly 
in  a  greater  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  and  therefore  to  be 
especially  a  carbon  metabolism,  we  might  infer  that  the  carbon 
elements  of  food  should  be  esjiecially  increased.  When  the  body 
is  exposed  to  high  temperatures  the  same  reflex  mechanism  tends 
to  lower  the  metabolism ;  but  the  effects  in  this  direction  are 
much  less  clear  than  those  of  cold,  and  soon  reach  their  limits ; 
the  bodily  temperature  is  maintained  constant  under  the  influence 
of  surrounding  warmth  not  so  much  by  dimiuislied  production 
as  by  increased  loss.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  in  warm 
climates  not  less  but  if  anything  mther  more-  ftxKl  than  in 
temperate  climates  is  necessary  ia  order  to  supply  tiie  per- 
spii-ation  needed  for  the  greater  evaporation  and  discharge  of 
heat  by  the  skin. 

In  both  cold  and  warm  climates  however  man  trusts  much 
moi'e  to  variations  in  his  clothings  and  immediate  surroundings  to 
protect  him  against  cold  or  to  guard  him  from  heat  than  to  any 
marked  variations  in  his  normal  diet.  In  tlie  former  he  may 
perhaps  be  expected  to  eat  somewhat  more,  since,  in  spite  of 
wrappings,  his  skin  still  feels  in  part  the  cold,  and  thus  the 
nervous  mechanism  for  the  increase  of  metabolism  is  to  a  certain 
extent  set  to  work.  And  since  the  metabolism  thus  increased 
appears  to  affect  especially  the  carbon  of  the  body,  he  may  further 
be  expected  to  increase  the  fats  rather  than  the  carbohydrates  of 
his  food  seeing  that  the  former  supply  him  with  the  most  energy 
for  their  weight.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  what  he  might 
thus  be  expected  to  gain  over  a  corresponding  increase  in  carbo- 
hydrates is  not  more  than  counter bal.-inced  by  the  increased  labour 
of  digestion ;  and  the  habits  of  the  dwellers  in  arctic  climates 
cannot  safely  be  taken  as  guides  in  this  matter,  for  their  reputed 
love  of  fat  is  probably  the  result  of  that  being  their  most  available 
form  of  carbon.  Indeeil  the  evidence  that  the  increase  of  meta- 
bolism provoked  by  cold  bears  exclusively  on  carbon  constituents 
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is  so  uncertain  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  chanee  in 
the  norma!  diet,  beyond  some  increase  in  the  whole,  should  be 
made  to  meet  a  cold  climate.  Similar  reasons  would  lead  one 
to  infer  that  man  in  the  warmer  climate  would  maintain  on 
the  whole  the  same  normal  diet,  the  only  change  perhaps  being  to 
increase  it  slightly,  possibly  throwing  the  increase  chiefly  on  the 
carbohydrates,  which  can  provifle  water  at  a  less  exi>enditiire 
of  energy,  with  the  special  view  of  furthering  perspiration. 

§  566.  A  special  diet  for  the  pui-pose  of  fattening,  that  is  to 
say  for  the  accumulation  of  adip)se  tissue  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  i.«*  not  needed  m  the  ca.se  of  man.  The  power  to 
store  up  fat  in  adipose  tissue  is  much  more  dependent  on  certain 
inborn  4ualities  of  the  organism  which  we  cannot  at  present  define 
than  on  the  kind  of  food  :  of  two  bodies  living  on  the  same  diet, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances,  one  wil!  become  fat  while  the 
other  will  remain  lean ;  and  it  is  an  object  of  the  agriculturist  to 
develope  by  breeding  and  selection  a  "  constitution  "  which  will  store 
up  the  most  fat  on  the  cheapest  diet.  In  fattening  animals,  the 
chief  care,  when  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  animal  has  been 
made,  is  tH>  provide  adequate  carbohydrate  food,  which  as  we  ha\-e 
seen  is  the  chief  fattener ;  and  the  object  of  the  farmer  in  rearing 
stock  for  the  butcher  is  Tnainly  to  convert  cheap  vegetable  carbo- 
hydrate into  dear  animal  fat.  Further  aids  in  fattening  may  be 
found  in  providing  rej)08e  for  the  body  of  such  a  kind  that,  while 
sufficient  energy  is  expended  to  secure  adequate  digestion  and 
absorption  of  food,  all  causes  leading  to  an  increase  of  metiibolLsm, 
by  which  energy  is  set  free  and  leaves  the  body,  are  avoided  a» 
much  as  possible. 

To  avoid  fat  rather  than  to  increase  it  is  often  an  object  of 
human  care.  This  may  be  effected  by  diminishing  fats  and 
carbohydrates,  but  also,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  by  relatively 
increa.sing  the  proteids.  Proteid  f<>o<l  as  we  have  seen  augments 
the  whole  metabolism  of  the  body,  hurrying  on  the  destruction  not 
only  of  proteid  but  of  carbon  food  ;  and  a  tendency  to  corpulency 
may  be  counteracted  by  a  diet  in  which  fats  and  carbohydrates 
are  much  restricted,  and  proteids  are  largely  increased.  When, 
as  in  what  is  known  as  the  Banting  method,  the  diet  is  almost 
exclusively  proteid,  the  nitrogenous  overwork  entails  dangers  on 
organisms  which  do  not  possess  the  power  of  ridding  themselves 
freely  of  the  large  amount  of  nitnigenous  waste  which  such  a  diet 

Eroduces.  A  less  severe  method  in  which  the  fats  and  carbo- 
ydrates  are  diminished  only,  not  entirely  done  away  with,  and 
the  proteids  only  moderately  increased,  is  less  open  to  objection ; 
and  such  a  diet,  assisted  by  other  hygienic  conditions,  has  proved 
successful. 

An  increase  of  daily  food,  largely  proteid  in  nature,  given 
under  circumstances,  such  as  a  large  amount  of  passive  exercise 
and   skin  stimulation,  known  as  'massage,'  which  will  not  only 
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favour  digestion  but  also  prontote  metabolism  in  general,  may  be 
given,  with  favourable  results.  In  this  way,  an  enonnuiis  metabo- 
lism may  be  excite<l,  and  yet  8o  carried  on  that  the  botly  gains 
both  in  flesh  and  in  fat.  Thus,  in  one  ca.se,  the  patient  with  an 
initial  weight  of  45  kilos,  and  a  daily  nitrogenous  metabolism, 
calculated  !is  28  grm.  proteid,  reached  in  tlie  course  of  about 
50  days  a  weight  of  6(3  kilos,  the  daily  nitrogenous  metabolism 
being  raised  on  one  occasion  to  1J<2  grm.  proteid,  with  an  average 
on  the  whole  periixl  of  150  grm.  During  the  treatment  no  less 
than  8420  grm.  of  proteid  were  taken  as  food. 

§  667.  With  regard  to  labour,  since  as  we  have  seen  the 
energy  expended  as  work  done  is  not  taken  out  of  and  away  from 
the  amount  set  free  as  heat,  the  two  forms  of  energy  being  so 
related  that  an  increase  of  work  done  is  accompanied  by  a  greater 
or  less  increase  of  heat  set  free,  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  is 
doing  a  hard  day's  muscular  work  needs  a  larger  income  of  energy 
for  the  day  than  does  an  idle  man.  What  we  have  learnt 
concerning  muscular  metabolism  further  shews  us  that  the 
additional  energy  needed  is  not  necessarily  tf>  be  supplied  by 
an  increase  in  the  proteid  components  of  the  diet ;  the  energj-  of 
muscular  contraction  does  not  come  as  was  once  thought  from 
proteid  metabolism  (§  529).  The  fact  that  it  18  the  carbon 
metabolism  which  is  augniented  in  muscular  work  may  suggest 
that  the  extra  food  for  extra  work  should  be  exclusively  carbon 
compounds ;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  carbohydrates  are 
more  readily  and  directly  available  for  the  functional  metabolism 
of  muscle  than  arc  the  fats,  we  might  be  further  led  to  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  carbohydrates  to  form  a  diet  especially 
suited  for  labour.  But  several  considerations  should  make  us 
hesitate  before  we  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  A  muscle  Is  not 
a  machine  within  the  body  which  Ciin  be  loarled  and  fired  off 
irrespective  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  performance  of 
muscular  labour,  the  condition  of  the  muscle,  the  amount  of 
energy  available  in  the  muscle  itself,  is  of  course  of  prime  im- 
portance ;  but,  and  this  perhaps  especially  holds  good  in  severe 
labour,  of  great  importance  also,  we  might  almost  say  of  no  less 
importance,  is  as  we  have  urged  (§  390)  the  power  of  the  body 
as  a  whole  to  avail  itself  of  the  energy  latent  in  the  muscle. 
The  power  of  doing  work  depends  not  on  the  muscle  alone,  but  on 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  nervous  system  and  indeetl  on  the  whole 
body.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  ever,  even  in  su])reme 
efiforts,  draw  upon  more  than  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  energy 
lodged  in  the  muscle  itself;  fatigue  is  far  more  a  nervous  than  a 
muscular  condition,  and  even  the  distinctly  muscular  fatigue  is  as 
we  have  seen  (§  86)  partly  at  lea.st  the  result  of  the  accumulation 
of  products  and  not  alone  the  using  up  of  available  energy.  In 
choosing  a  diet  for  muscular  labour  we  must  have  in  view  not  the 
muscle  itself  but  the  whole  organism.     And  though  it  is  possible 
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that  future  research  may  suggest  minor  changes  in  the  varioit* 
comix)nent.s  of  a  noniial  diet  such  as  would  lessen  the  strain  during 
labour  on  this  or  that  part  of  the  body,  on  the  muscles  as  well  as 
on  other  organs,  our  present  knowledge  would  rather  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  what  is  good  for  the  organism  in  comparative  rest  is 
good  also  for  the  organism  in  arduous  work,  that  the  diet,  normal 
for  the  former  condition,  would  need  for  the  latter  a  limited  total 
increase  but  no  striking  change  in  its  composition.  In  preparing 
the  body  for  some  coming  ai-duous  labour  in  "  training "  as  it  is 
called,  an  increase  of  proteid  food,  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  on 
the  genenil  metabolism  of  the  body,  and  thus  of  making  '  Dew 
flesh '  and  renovating  the  body,  so  to  speak,  in  \new  of  the  strain 
to  be  put  upon  it,  may  perhaps  suggest  itself;  but  even  this  L« 
doubtful. 

The  principles  of  such  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  muscular 
work  may  be  applied  with  still  greater  confidence  to  nervous  or 
mental  work.  The  actual  exj>enaiture  of  energy  in  nervous  work 
is  relatively  small,  but  the  indirect  influence  on  the  economy  is 
very  great.  The  closene.ss  and  intricacies  of  the  ties  which  bind 
all  paits  of  the  body  together  is  very  cleai'ly  shewn  by  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  so  called  brain  work  to  derange  the  digestive  and 
metabolic  activities  of  the  b<xly  ;  and  if  there  be  any  diet  especially 
suited  for  intellectual  labour  it  is  one  directed  not  in  any  way 
towards  the  brain,  but  entirely  towards  lightening  the  labours  of 
and  smoothing  the  way  for  such  parts  of  the  body  as  the  stomach 
and  the  liver. 
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^B                        of  gases  by  Uqoids  dependent 

^"                              on  partis]  pressure  of  the 

AerotoQometer,  construction  and  use  of, 

604,  605 

Afferent  lymphatic  vessels,  520 

former,  .587 

„        nervous  impulses,  their  effects 

Accessory  suprarenal  bodies,  800 

on   respiratory  centre,  618- 

thyroid  bodies,  797 

629 

Acetone  present  in  oases  of  diabetes. 

Agminated  glands  or  follicles,  475,  516, 

769 
Achroodextnne,  383 

517 
Ague-cake,   permanent   hypertrophy   of 

1 

Acid,   dilute,   action   on   proteids   con- 

spleen, 776 

trasted    with    that    of   gastric 

Air.  aqueous  vapour  and  gases  in,  579- 

juice,  392 

581 

„             „   actiou  on  starch  contrasted 

„    breathed,  effects  of  changes  in  com- 

with that  of  saliva,  384 

position  and  pressure  of,  638-644 

„     free  hydrochloric,  in  gastric  juice. 

,,    changes  of,  in  respiration,  579-581 

389,  443 

„    complemental,    residual,    and  Sup- 

„     lactic,  formed  from  8U(;ar,  503 

plemental,  in  lungs,  564 

„      of  bile,  formation  of,  782-7H4 

,,    expired,  temperature  of,  579 

reaction  of  gastric  juice,  389 

,,    Btatiouary  and  tidal,  in  lungs,  564 

^^ 

Acid-albumin,   conversion  of  egg-  and 

Air-calorimeter,   used    for  determining 

M 

senmi-albumin  into,  392 

animal  expenditure  of  beat,  841 

■ 

Acidity  of  contents  of  large  intestiiie, 

Air-colomu,  apparatus  for  tracing  move- 

■ 

504 

ments  in  respiration,  569 

■ 

„       of  stomach   increasing  during 

Air-pressure,  negative.  563,  564 

■ 

digestion,  486,  497 

Air-supply,  necessary  amount  for  rita- 

1 

of  urine.  686 

lity,  581 

Active  phase  of  mucous  cell,  412 

Albumin,  abnormally  present  in  urine. 

Addison's  disease,  resulting  from  that 

685,  701 

of  suprarenal  bodies,  803 

.,        coagulated,  action  of  gastric 

1 

Adenoid  tissue,  403 

juice  on,  391 

„            „    constituting  solitary  fol- 

Albuminous glands,  413 

licles,  516 

,,            ,,    changes  produced  dur- 

^_            „            ,,     in  small  intestine,  468 

ing  activity,  431 

^m                             in  spleen,  774 

Albumose,    formed    from    proteids    by 

^^^^                       seat   of   interaction   be- 

gastric  juice,  394 

^^^^                        tween  blood  and  lymph. 

Alcohol  in  diet,  its  influence  on  dis- 

^^^^^                621 

tribution  of  energy,  877 

1 

^H                              ^^^^^         INDEX        ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H              Alimentary  caoal,  abnorption  from,  63<J- 

Arterial    blood,    composition    of   pwc^H 

^^H 

from.  586                       ■ 

^^^^^^B                                 chuDges  undergone  by 

„            „         its  fundamental  difier-     ^ 

^^^^^H                                                    49l>-506 

ence     Itam     lauoiu 

^^^^^^H                                 moTementu  of,  478-495 

blood.  68a 

^^^^^^^H                           „     plan           Btnictnre 

„           „         relatively  amall  portioD 

^^^^^^H                                   hypoblastic    portion, 

of  hepatic  supply,  460 

^^^^H                                     401 

„      pressnre,  effects  of  respiiAtion 

^^^^^^B                                                of  kidney  to 

on,  645 

^^^^^^^                                     water   absorbed    by, 

ofbile,  4&4 

^^H                                           706 

„            „          of  pancreatic  juice,  459 

^^^H              Alkali-albnmin  in  spleen,  779 

„            ,,          its  relation  to  flow  of  ^^ 

^^^1               Alkaline  reaction  of  bile,  446,  448 

saliva,  424                   fl 

^^^H                                           of  pancreatic  juice,  450 

Arterialization,    deficient,    cbangea   in  V 

^^^H                                           of  8U0C09  entericns,  455 

vascular  siyatem       " 

^^^H              Alkalinity  of  urine,  how  produced,  685 

resolting  from. 

^^^^H               Altitudes,  high,  their  effect  on  vascular 

66»-656 

^^^^B                  system  and  respiration,  642,  643 

„                    „    its  effect  on  r«- 

^^^H               Alveolar  passages  in  lung  of  mammal. 

spiration.  630- 

^^H                  S67 

633 

^^^^^       AlveoU  of  glands,  404,  410,  415 

Arteries,  bronchial,  562 

^^^^^^K                  of  lobule*  of  mammary  gland, 

„         constriction   and    dilation   of. 

^^^^H                                 814 

their  effect  on  local   blood- 

^^^^^^H                 of  lobules  of  mammary  gland. 

pressnre,  691 

^^^^^^H                        loaded  and  discharged  phases 

„        effeo  t  of  respiratory  movementa 

^^^^H                             814 

on,  649,  660                      ^^^ 

^^^^^^^H                  of  lung  tissue,  555,  556,  557 

in  kidney,  675                       ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H                   of  lymphatic  glands,  518 

splenic,  773,  774                   ^^^ 

^^^^^^H                   of   thyroid   body,    apparent   de- 

Artificial  breathing,  efleota  of  reapiistory 

^^^^^^H                        generation  of  epithelium  in, 

movements  in,  651                                         u 

^^^^H 

Ascites,  excess  of  serous  fluid  in  peri-    M 

^^^^^^^B                   of   thyroid    body,    colloid    sub- 

toneal  cavity,  536                                    H 

^^^^^^                        stance        797 

Ash  of  wine,  salts  in.  681,  682                    ^ 

^^^^1               Alvergniat's    mercurial    gas-pump,    de- 

Asphyxia,  causing  peristaltic  movementa 

^^^H                   scribed  and  figured,  584,  586 

in  alimentary  canal,  495 

^^^H               Ammonia,  compounds  of,  in  urine,  682 

„        duration  of,  640 

^^^^^^^                                              in  body,  synthetic 

„        passage  of  dypnoea  into,  630 

^^^^^^ft                              change  into  urea,  791 

„        phenomena  of,  638-H41 

^^^^^^^P                              expired  air,  581 

„        under  urari,  changes  in  vas- 

^^^^^^^       Ammonium  carbamate,   the  immediate 

cular  system,  65;M>56,  657 

^^^H                  antecedent  of  urea,  7^2 

Atelectatic  condition  of  lungs,  566 

^^^H              Amphibia,    double   vascular    supply  to 

Atmospheric  pressure,  effects  of  dimi-    J 

^^^H                  kidney  in,  697 

nution  of,  64I-H43    ■ 

^^^^M^^       Amvlolytio  action,  none  in  gastric  joioe, 

„               ,,    effects  of  increase  of,    V 

^^^^K                                          389 

643                               ~ 

^^^^^y                                       of  saliva,  385 

Atropin,  arresting  secretion  of  paaore- 

^^^^f^        Anabolic  changes  in  tissue,  861 

atic  juioe,  458 

^^^H                                             provoked   by   nervoas 

„          arresting  secretion  of  soliTO, 

^^^H                                                 impulses.  868,  889 

424                                              ^ 

^^^^H              Anemic  convulsions,  how  caused,  639 

„         increasing  capillary  pressnte,   H 

^^^H              Ancestbetics,   their   effect   in   asphyxia, 

633                                          ■ 

^^H                  640 

Auerbaoh,  plexus  of,  in  small  intestine,   ^| 

^^^1              Animal  heat,  844-860 

466                                                           ■ 

^^^H              Antipeptone.  453 

Augmentor  respiratory  fibres  in  vagns        ' 

^^^H              Antiseptic  qualities  of  bile,  449,  503 

nerve,  622,  627 

^^^H              Antrum  pylori,  muscular  coats  in,  405 

Automatic  action  of  respiratory  nervous 

^^^^H               Apncea,  how  produced,  636 

centre,  617,  618,  633 

^^^H              Aqueous   infusion    of   salivary   glands. 

^J 

^^^H                  activity  of,  387 

Bacillus  anthracia  in  cells  of    spleen,    H 

^^^H              Arrector  pili  muscle,  727 

776                                                           ■ 

^^^^H              Amenic.    administration    of,   hindering 

Bacterial  action  producing  indol,  459;    H 

^^^^K                accumulation  of  glycogen,  769 

503                               ■ 

^^^^^^        Arteriie  rectie  in  kidney,  676 

producing  skatol.  506      H 

^^^^^L     Artenal  blood,  colour  of,  594,  696,  699 

Banting  method,  danger*  of  the,  884         ^t 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^BPH 

Hat,    gastric    gUnd    daring    activity. 

Blood, 

in    relation    to    metaboliiim  of             ^^^^| 

figured.  436 

tissues,  861                                             ^^^^1 

Benzoic  acid  combining  with  glycin  iu 

,, 

injurious    effects    of   exci'ss    of               ^^^^| 

kidney,  703 

sugar  in,  762                                                  ^^M 

Bertini,  culamnB  of,  WiT 

,, 

nutritional  function    influenced                      ^H 

Bile,  sntiigoniBtio  tu  peptic  sotion,  ■'jO'J 

by  thyroid  body,  799                                      ^H 

,,     canaliculi  or  capillaricjt,  7-14 

,, 

quantitative     rletcnnination     of                       ^H 

,,     discharge  from  bile-duct   dilTeren- 

sugar  in,  open  to  error,  761                           ^H 

tiated  from  hepatic  secretion  of 

,, 

relations  of    carbonic  acid   in,                       ^H 

bile,  4.59 

■599-601                                                     H 

,,     dnctB,  Btracture  of,  742 

J, 

of  nitrogen  in,  601                                   ^H 

,,     formation  of  cougtituents,  780-784 

,, 

„    of  oxytien  in,  .58(;-596.  -599              ^^^H 

„     iron  in,  derived  from  hepatic  celU, 

l» 

reHpii-atory  chanircs  in,  382-601                ^^^^H 

781 

,, 

supplying  muscle  with  proteids,              ^^^^H 

„     ita  action  on  food,  448,  .700,  501 

^^^1 

.,     pigments.  447.  7H0-7M2 

Blood-capillariea, contrasted  with  lymph-              ^^^^1 

„     properties  and  eharacters  of,  446- 

capillariefl.  500                                                    ^^^^| 

449 

Blood-circDltttion  in  lun^s.  562                               ^^^^| 

„     resorption  of,  4G4 

M 

in  lymphatic  glands,  520               ^^^^H 

,,     nalta,  and  their  chemical  separa- 

Blood- 

prcNsure,     cffpct    of    respiratory              ^^^^| 

tion,  447 

movements  on,  C48.  B49,              ^^^^| 

,.     secretion  of,  459-^6.5 

657                                                 ^^H 

,,   its     connexion    with 

,^ 

.,     effect  on  volume  of  kidney,              ^^^^| 

glvcogenic    activity    of    hepatic 

690-694                                         ^^H 

cells,  784 

,, 

curves  in  natural  and  arti-              ^^^^H 

Bile-acidx,  formation  of,  782-784 

ficial  respiration  figured,               ^^^^H 

Bilin,  composition  of.  448 

646.  6S4                                           ^^^1 

^       Bilirubin  and  dcrivativeii,  in  gall-stones. 

J, 

local,    causes   of  increase              ^^^^H 

■                          iSo,  4o6 

and  diminution,  691                            ^^| 

^t              ,,      colouring    matter    of     carni- 

.,    in  kidney,  699,  TOO                                   ■ 

^ft                         vorous  bile,  447 

Blood 

-supply,   changes   in   quality  and                       ^M 

V             „      derived  from  bii'moglobiD,  780, 

quantity  affecting  move-                        ^M 

781 

ments     of     alimentary                     ^M 

„      excess   in    bloo<{    in   oasox   of 

canal,  49-1                                               ■ 

jaundice,  783 

,, 

in  kidney,  676,  687,  688                           ■ 

Biliverdin.  colouring   matter  of  herbi- 

„   affecting  glomerular                     ^M 

vorous  bile,  447 

secretion,  696                             ^1 

Birth,  changen  in  Inngg  after,  SCO 

,, 

in  liver,  460,  747                                    ■ 

,,     condition  of  Inngs  previous  to,  66fi 

,, 

m   Inngs,  effecta  of   defi-               ^^^H 

Bladder   of   cat,    diagram    illustrating 

ciency,  658                                    ^^^^U 

nervons  mechanism,  713 

,, 

in  mammary  gland,  616                  ^^^^| 

„         structure  of  the,  710 

»♦ 

in  pancreas,  459,  460                      ^^^H 

Blood,    activity    of    respiratory    centre 

i» 

in  respiratory  centre,  effect             ^^^^H 
of  changes  in,  6.58                        ^^^^^ 

affected  by  condition  of,  629. 

033 

,, 

in  salivary  glands,  its  rela-             ^^^^| 

„        an  inconsiderable  source  of  heat, 

tion  to  flow  of  saliva,  423             ^^^^| 

846 

^, 

in  spleen,  771                                 ^^^H 

„        changes  produced  in,   by  pan- 

,, 

in  Bupra-renal  bodies,  801                     ^^| 

creas,  768 

„ 

in  thyroid  body,  797                       ^^^M 

„        chemical   changes  in,   affecting 

Body, 

animal,  composition  of,  x'23                      ^^^^M 

volume  of  kidney,  6*jr> 

,, 

losses  in  starving,  824                                ^^^^| 

„        condition  during   starvation  of 

Bone, 

presence  of  lymph  in,  512                          ^^^^^ 

body,  825 

., 

solid  matter  drawn  upon  daring             ^^^^| 

„        effect*  of  deficient  aeration  in, 

starvation,  826                                         ^^^H 

689 

Border  cells,  tee  Ovoid  cells                                   ^^^^1 

„        entrance  of  oxygen  into,  by  dif- 

Boundary zone  in  medulla  of  kidney,  670             ^^^H 

fusion.  564.  604 

Bowman's  view  of  fanctions  of  kidney,                 ,^^H 

escape  of  carbonic  acid  ftom.  by 

687 

^^^^^1 

diffusion.  607 

Brain 

as  a  source  of  heat,  846                             ^^^^H 

^^^^  ,.        flow    through    spleen,    nervous 

,. 

circulation  in,  possibly  influenced             ^^^^| 

^^^L              control  of,  778 

by  thyroid.  800                                       ^^H 

^^^^B.,,        free  hemoglobin  to,  causing  bill- 

„ 

injuries  to  central  portions  pro-             ^^^^H 

^^^^L             mbin  to  appear  in  urine,  780, 

docing  increase  of  bodily  tem-              ^^^^| 

^^P             781 

peratore,  854                                                  ^H 

^^^ 

^^1 

•Ejt^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^^H              Brain,  pulsation  of,  connected  with  re- 

Carbohydrate  food,  caiorimetric   deter- 

^^^H                              8piratoi7  movementB,  645 

mination  of  poten- 

^^^H                          respiration   not    stopped   by   re- 

tial  energy,  838 

^^H                              moval  of,  618,  62U,  029 

„    efffcts  of,  833-«54 

^^^H               Breathing,  an  involnntary  act,  615 

„              „     in  relation  to  mtueo- 

^^^^1                                    normal  rate  of,  i372 

lor  work.  868 

^^^H               Breathing  capacity,  566-569 

Carbon,  conditions  of  storage  in  bo^y 

^^^^B               Bright's  disease,  nature  of  oedema  in,  634 

as  fat  and  glycogen,  833 

^^^H               Bronchia  in  lung  of  mammal,  537 

„        inspired,  retained  in  bronchial 

^^^H                               structure  of,  660 

lymphatic  glands.  663 

^^^^B               Bronchioles  in  lung  of  mammal,  557 

,,        surplus  from  proteids  forming 

^^^^B                                    structure  of.  560 

fat  in  body.  810 

^^^H               Bronzed  skin,  resulting  from  disease  of 

Carbon  monoxide,  effect  of  its  combina- 

^^^^1                  supra-renal  bodies,  803 

tion  with  hemoglobin. 

^^^^1               Brownian  morements  in  molecular  basis 

596 

^^H                   of  chyle, 

„            ,,   poisoning,  producing  arti- 

^^^^H              Brnnner,  glands  of,  475 

ficial  diabetM,  768             M 
Carbonates,  alkaline,  in  urine,  683             ^ 
Carbonic  acid,  abundaut  in  Quids  of  body. 

^^^H               Buccal  glanfla,  resemblance  to  salivary 

^^^1 

^^^^1               Burdon- Sanderson's    recording    stetho- 

611.  612 

^^^H                    meter,  570 

„         „      amount  of,  in  expired  air, 

680 
„        „     amount    expired    daring       i 

^^^H               Cachexia,  resulting  trom  extirpation  of 

^^^B                   thyroid  body,  798 

starvation,  836                  H 

^^^H               Ciccum,  effect  of  distension  of,  489 

„                amount  expired,  methodt  H 

^^^H                              of  herbivora,  cellulose  digestion 

of  determination,  888,    ■ 

^^H 

829                                      ■ 

^^^^1                Calcic  salts,  necessary  factors  in  curdling 

„        „     eliminated   by  eataoeoas    " 

^^^H 

respiration,  730 

^^^H               Calorimeters,  various,  841,  842 

„         „      excess   of.   its   eflFecta  on 

^^^^B               Caiorimetric    determination    of    expen- 

respiration,  633                 U 

^^^^L                                                   diturc  of  energy  as 

excretion  of,  664,  6-U           H 

^^^^^                                                     841 

„      exit  from  Inngn,  606-608      ■ 

^^^^^^^P                                      of  potential  energy 

„               gas  extracted  from  nrine,    ■ 

^^^^^^^                                             of  variouB   foods, 

684                                      ■ 

^^H 

gas  in  lymph,  -534                  1 

^^^H               Calyces  in  kidney,  666 

production    increased    by    fl 

^^^^B               Capacity,  extreme  differential  or  vital. 

muscular  exercise,  843      H 

^^^H                    its  measurement,  567 

„        „      production  increased  dor-    fl 

^^^H               Capillaries,  in  lobules  of  liver.  740 

ing  exposure  of  body  to  ■ 

^^^^B                                      pulmonary,  in  newt,  655,  556 

cold,  852                              ■ 

^^^^1               Capillary   membrane,    so-ciiUed,   of  in- 

„        „      relations  of,  in  blood,  5SI9-   " 

^^^^1                    fuiidibuhim,  561 

601 

^^^^B               Capillary  pressure,  its  effect  on  transn- 

Cardiac  dyspnisa,  659 

^^H                   dation,  530-5!)4 

„       glands  in  stomach.  40.5— J08 

^^^^^^        Capsnles,  concentric,  in  thymus,  804 

orifice  of  stomach  dilated  in  act 

^^^^^K                        Malpighian.  in  kidney,  666, 670 

of  vomiting,  486,  487 

^^^^^^B 

Cardio-inhibitory  system,  cnnn><cted  with 

^^^^^^        Carbohydrates,  excess  in  vegetable  diet. 

respiratory  systf-m,  652.  663 

^^H                                              881 

Cartilage,  circulation  of  lymph  in,  513 

^^^^^^^_                                   give  rise  to  fats  in  body, 

„         corpuscles,  glycogen  in,  764 

^^^^^m 

„         loops  of,  in  trnchea,  .559 

^^^^^^H                                 relation           to   fata    in 

plates  of,  in  bronchi  iind  largtf 

^^^^^^H                                     normal  diet. 

bronchia.  .560 

^^^^^H                                 glycogen   regarded  as   a 

Casein,  altered  by  action  of  gastric  jnim. 

^^^^^^H                                     reserve  fund   of,  762, 

398 

^^^^H                                             764 

split  up  by  action  of  i^inio.  809 

^^^^^^^B                                 their  effect  on   amount 

„       superficial    resemblance    of,    to    h 

^^^^^^B                                    of  glycogen 

alkali-albumin,  391                        fl 

^^^^B                                             754 

Caseinogen  defined.  399                               W 

^^^^^^H                                 variously  generating  gly- 

„          in  human  milk,  817 

^^^^^H                                  oogen. 

„               ,,        ,,   formation  of.  Ml       i 

^^^^^^H                                 produced    from    hepatic 

Casts,  epithelial  and  fibrinous,  in  niina,  B 

^^^^H                                             757 

686                                                         fl 

Cat,  avers^i'  composition  of  body,  824 
„    diaitram   illnstratiiiK    nervons  me- 
chanism of  hlftdder  in,  713 
„    nervea    of    aliuiitntory    canal    in, 

figured,  492 
„    nerrea  gnpplying  nreat-glanda  in. 

736 
„    iweating  in,  prodnoed  by  stimula- 
tion of  soiatic  nerve,  734 
Cells,  albaminous,   in   salivaty   glands, 
413 
central    or   chief,   in    alimentary 

canal,  407 
columnar,  of  villi,  470 
demilune,  in  salivary  Klands,  412 
goblet,  in   glands  of  Lieberkfihn, 
474,  475,  476 
in  villi,  471 
mnoons,  in  alimentary  canal,  406 

in  salivary-  glands,  411 
OToid  or  parietal,   in   alimentary 

canal,  407 
protoplasmic,  in  alimentary  canal, 

401 
nseire,  in  alimentary  canal,  408, 
406 

Cellulose,  apparently  not  acted  upon  by 
saliva,  .HS4 
in  food,  «7« 
Central  cells  in  cardiac  glands  of  stomach, 

407 
Centre,  respiratory,  activity  affected  by 
condition  of  blood,  639, 
633 
,,  „    automatic  action  of,  617, 

618 
I,  „    consisting  of  two  lateral 

halves,  629 
„    direct  action  of    venous 
blood  on,  630.  631 
„  „    effects  of  afferent  nervous 

impulses  on,  618-629 
„  „    metabolism  of  substance 

of,  638 
„  „    nature  of,  616 

CoruminouB  glands  of  ear,  so-called,  726 
Changes,  abnormal,  undergone  by  urine 
in  bladder,  717 
„        chemical,  in  blood,  their  effect 

on  volume  of  kidney,  695 
„.       of  air  in  respiration,  679-681 
„        in  composition  and  pressure  of 
air  broathe<l.  effects  of,  638- 
644 
„       respiratory,  in  the  blood,  563- 

601 
„  „    in  the  lungs,  602-608 

„  „    in  the  tissues,  609-614 

„       in  Tasoolar  system  doe  to  defi- 
eient   artcrialization,    653- 
668 
„        undergone  by  food  in  alimen- 
tery  canal,  496-606 
Charged  cells,  411 


Chest,  expansion  and  contraction  in  re- 
spiration, 672 
.,      expansion  in  inspiration,  effects 
of,  647 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  637 
Chief  cells  in  cardiac  glands  of  stomaoh, 

407 
Chlorides  in  nnnc,  682 
Cholalic  acid,  constituent  of  bile  salts, 
448 
„  „     provided  by  hepatic  cells, 

783 
Cholesterin,  chomioal  componition  and 
physical  properties  of,  446 
in  gall-stones,  435 
Chorda  saliva,  so-called,  in  dog,  387 
Chorda  tympaui  nerve,  420 

„  „  „  effects    of    stimula- 

tion contrasted  with 
those     of     cervical 
sympathetic,  425 
Chromogcn,in  supra- renal  bodies,802,808 

,,  in  urine,  683 

Churning  movements  of  stomach,  465 
Chyle,   amount    of   diurnal   flow   from 
thoracic  duct,  626 
„       amount  of  fat  in,  526 
„       fut'globules  tlie  '  molecular  basis' 

of,  526 
„       constituents  of,  in  urine,  686 
„       distinguished     from      ordinary 

lymph,  625 
„       use  of  term  restricted,  501 
Chyme,  constituents  of,  498  M 

formation  of.  486,  497  | 

Ciliated  epithclimn-cella  contrasted  with 

cells  of  intestinal  villi,  470 
Circular  coat  of  alimentary  cannl,  its 

action,  478 
Circulating  or  floating  proteids,  832 
Cistema  magna  lymphatioa  in  frog,  61S 
Climate  in  relation  to  diet,  883 
Clotting  of  blood,  its  effect  on  transuda- 
tion of  lymph,  333,  .584 
Coagulated  proteids,  391 

,,  ,,      action  of  gastric  juice 

on,  391,  302 
Coefficients,    personal    and   specific,   of 

heat-produotion,  860,  851 
Cold,  aggravating  effeoLi  of  extirpation 
of  thyroid,  798 
,,     effects  of  great,  858 
,,     promoting  discharge  of  mrine,  706 
Cold-blooded  animaU,  847 

„  „       contrasted     with 

warm  -  blooded 
animals,  863 
Collecting  tubule  in  kidney,  668,  678 
'Colloid  substance'  in  alveoli  of  thyroid 

body,  797 
Colon,  nervous  control  of  movements  of, 

493,  494 
Colostrum,  microscopical  characters  and 
ebemical  composition  of,  819 
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^^^^89^^^^^^^^^^IN^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H             Colonr  of  hirmoglobiD,  unreduced  aod 

Dextrose,  conversion  of  glycogen  ifilo. 

^^H                              reduced,  589.  592.  593 

750,763 

^^^^H                          of    venous   and    arterial    blood, 

,,        conversion  of  starch  and  e«or- 

^^H                              6!i-l-5<)6,  599 

sugar  into.  876 

^^^H             Columns  of  Bertini,  667 

,,         an  essential  part  of   food  at    ^ 

^^^1             Columnar  cells  of  \-ilIi,  470 

muscle,  863                                 ■ 

^^^H                                                 absorption  of  fats 

in  blood,  863                                  ^M 

^^H 

in  relation  to  unhealthy  gaairir    ^| 

^^^H              Complemental  air  iu  lungs,  564 

juice,  389                                    H 

^^^^H             Concentric  capsules  in  thyinns,  804 

Diabetes,  artificial,  how  produced.  766.        ^ 

^^^H             Conducting  but  non-secreting  portions 

767.  768                                           ,, 

^^H                 of  kidney,  674 

natural,  765                                    ^ 

^^^^^            Connective  tissue,  in  kidney,  671,  077 

sugar  and  other  bodies  fonnd    ^M 

^^^^^^_^                          ■•       u>  relation  to  lymph- 

in  urine  of,  685,  686                  ^ 

^^^^^^^B                                         spaces,  510,  511 

temporary,  767 

^^^^^^H                                                       to  lymph- 

Diaphragm,    effects    of    stimulation    of 

^^^^^^H 

vagus   nenrefl    on.  631, 

^^^^^^^V                                   retiform  or  reticular. 

633 

^^^^^                                         402,  468 

„            its  share  in  mechanism  of 

^^^H             Constriction   and  dilation    of   arteries, 

respiration,  573 

^^^H                 effects  on  local  blood-presanre,  691 

.,            lymph-stomata  on   tendon 

^^^H              Convolute<l  tubules  in  kidney,  667,  668, 

of.  514 

^^H 

.,            methods  of  recording  more- 

^^^^1              Convulsions,  anii'mic,  how  caused,  639 

ments  of.  570,  571               fl 

^^^H                                    in  asphyxia,  630,  638 

Diet,  average,  determination  of.  839           H 

^^^H              'Conrolsive  centre'  in  spinal  bulb,  639 

..     experimental,  874                                   ~ 

^^^^B             Corinm,  tee  Dermis 

„     generally  considered,  873-886 

^^^^H             Cornea,  nutrition  of,  512 

,,     nature  of  modifications  which  aiv 

^^^^H             Corpuscles,  red,  of  blood,  effects  of  swell- 

desirable  in,  882-886 

^^^^^^^                                                            of,  595 

„     normal,  composition  of,  875,  878 

^^^^^^H                                                so-called  para- 

„     nutritive  value  dependent  on  di- 

^^^^^V 

gestibility.  670 

^            Cortex  of  kidney,  665.  666 

„     statistics  of,  873,  874                              M 

^^^H                                „   medullary  rays  in,  669 

„     vegetable.  879-882                                ■ 

^^^^H                                „   structure  of  tubules  in,  669 

Diffusible  substances,  mechanism  of  ab-     " 

^^^H                           of  lobules  of  thymus,  803 

sorption  of,  548-553 

^^^^1                          of  lymphatic  glands,  518 

Diffusion,  entrance  of  oxygen  into  blood 

^^^^H                          of  suprarenal  bodies,  800 

by,  654,  604 

^^^H             Coughing,  mechanism  of,  662 

„        escape  of  carbonic  acid  from 

^^^H             Cretinism  associated  with  goitre,  800 

blood  by,  607 

^^^^H             'Cross  circulation  '  experiment,  631 

„        of  substances   through   renal 

^^^^H             Crying,  mechanism  of,  662 

epithoUum,  701 

^^H             Crypts  or  liiebcrkuhn,  467,  474 

process  of.  549 

^^^H             Cubical  cells  in  bile-ducts,  742 

Digestibility  of  food,  879                               J 

^^^H             Cutaneous  respiration,  730-732 

Digestion,  functions  of  saliva  in,  383          H 

^^^H             Cutis  vera,  ter  Dermis 

„         tissues   and   mechaniama  of.     ^| 

^^^H             Cyanogen  compounds,  relations  of  uroa 

379                                              ■ 

^^H 

Digestion,  gastric,  broad  definition  of.SW     ^ 

^^^H             Cysts  formed  in  thyroid  body,  798 

„              „     cironmstanoes    affect- 

ing, 396 

^^^^H             Deoomposition-proilucts  of  hismoglobin. 

„              ..      course  taken   by  pio- 

^^H                697-599 

duotaof,  .510-514 

^^^m             Defecation,  how  effected,  489 

.,              „      gross  effect  of,  498                 ' 

^^^H             Deglutition,  mechanism  and  nature  of. 

„      nature  of  action,  396       ^M 

^^H                                      480-483 

time  Deeded  for,  498        V 

^^^H                                  three  stages  of,  482 

muscular     mechanisma     of,           ' 

^^^H             Demilune  cells,  in  salivary  glands,  412 

478-J96 

^^^H             Dermis,  structure  of.  719 

pancreatic,  distinguished  from 

^^^^H              Detrusor  urings.  710 

peptic,  451 

^^^H             Dextrine,  chemical  composition  of,  3aH 

self- ,  of  pancreatic  juice,  450     ^ 

^^^H                              partial  conversion    of  starch 

of  stomach,  444                   ^M 

^^^H 

Digitalis,  diuretic  effect  of,  707                   H 

^^^H             Dextrose,  chemical  composition  and  pro- 

Dilation,  vascular,  aiding  seareting  ao-     ^M 

^^^^^                         parties  of.  383 

tivjty  of  skin,  733                                ^^J 

^^^^^^^^^^           INDEX.             ^^^^^         893         ^H 

DischoTKei]  cells,  411,  412 

Epithelium,  apparent  degeneration  of,          ^^^H 

Disoharsing  tubule  in  kidney,  668,  674 

in  alveoli  of  thyroid  body,           ^^^H 

Diuretics,  action  of,  707 

797                                               ^^M 

Dog,  composition  of  fat  in,  largely  in- 

of alimentary  canal,  leaco-           ^^^^H 

dependent  of  nature  of  food,  811 

cytes  in,  402,  406                        ^^H 

,,     effect  of  exoluBivel;  meat  diet  after 

of    alimentary   canal,    se-                 ^H 

starvation,  881 

oreting,  403                                        ^M 

,,     experiment  on  secretion  of  urine 

of  bladder  and  nreter,  709,                  ^M 

in,  696 

710                                                        ■ 

,,      high   temperature   of    saliva    and 

of    (esophagus,   its    stmo-                    H 

blood  of  hcpiitic  vein,  846 

ture.  416                                                  H 

,,     long  of,  experiment   to  test   car- 

„           of  tubules  in  kidney,  work            ^^^H 

bonic  acid  pressure  in,  007 

of  the,  702                                   ^^H 

„      normal  spleen  curve,  figured,  777 

cells  covering  villi  of  small           ^^^^| 

,,      rate  of  heat-)ir<>ductian  increased 

intestine,  470                              ^^^H 

after  meals,  M51 

covering       glomemli       of           ^^^H 

,,     removal    of    pancreas    producing 

kidney,                                         ^^^H 

diabetes  in,  7()8 

renal,  secretion  by,  696-708           ^^^H 

„     SDbmazillary  gland  figured,  421 

sinuous,   characteristic    of          ^^^H 

„                „              „      mucous     oella 

lymph-capillaries,  509               ^^^H 

and  alveoli  figared,  433,  434 

■o-called  respiratory,  657              ^^^H 

Dormouse,  gain  in  weight  daring  hiber- 

Equilibrium, nitrogenous,  831                            ^^^H 

nation,  859 

amount  of  proteida           ^^^H 

Drags,  sudorific,  73-> 

necessary  for,  874            ^^^B 

Ductti,  of  bile,  their  structure  and  func- 

Eructation, composition  of  gases  of,  499                  ^H 

tions,  742,  74.5 

Eiythro-dextrine,  383,  384                                             ■ 

„       of  mammary  gland,  813,  814 

Eapnoea  or  normal  breathing,  629                              H 

„       of  pancreas,  their  structure,  415 

Excreta.     i)nantitativc      determination                    ^M 

,,       of  salivary  glands,   their  struc- 

during starvation,  825                                             H 

ture,  412 

Excretin,  a  constituent  of  fieces,  506                          H 

'Ductless  glands,'  use  of  term  depre- 

Exercise, bodily,  heat-regulating  mecha-                    H 

cated,  796 

nism  of  skin  in,  849                                                    ^M 

■          Ductules,  of  salivary  glands,  413 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  800                                  _^^M 

Dyspncea,  cardiac,  659 

Expenditure  of  energy  (of  body),  840-           ^^^H 

conditions    originating,    605, 

^^H 

606,  (>29,  658 

Expiration,  laboured,  577                                    ^^^H 

its  passage  into  asphyxia,  630 

measurement     of    poaitive          ^^^H 

pressure,  567                                 ^^^^| 

Efferent  lyroplmtios,  618 

mechanism  of,  described,  576             ^^^M 

_          Egg-albumin,  391 

nature  of  act,  563,  564                     ^^H 

I         Ejaculator  nrion'  muscle,  effect  of  its 

Extractives,  essential  in  diet,  877                       ^^^^| 

I             contraction,  712,  716 

in  supra-renal  bodies,  803              ^^^^M 

1          Elastic  reaction,  normal  expiration  de- 

thymus,  804                                ^^^H 

f              scribed  as,  576,  577 

in  thyroid  body,  798                       ^^^1 

Elasticity  of  lungs   in   man,   measure- 

so-cailed, spleen  rich  in,  779           ^^^H 

ment  of  pressure   exerted 

^^^^^ 

■                                 by,  566 

Facial  and  laryngeal  respiration,  577                ^^^H 

1                  „          of  lung- walls  in  newt,  656 

Faces,  composition  of,  .'>05                                 ^^^^| 

■         Embryo,    abundance    of    glycogen    in 

during  starvation,  826           ^^^^| 

H                               muscles  of,  764 

considered  as  'loss  of  income,'           ^^^H 

W              «          development  of  adipose  tissue 

827                                                         ^^M 

in,  806 

large  amount  due  to  vegetable          ^^^H 

Emetics,  in  relation  to  nervous  mechan- 

diet, 860,  881,  882                               ^^H 

ism  of  vomiting.  488 

loss  of  calories   represented  by,            ^^^H 

Emotions  as  affecting  respiration,  628 

839                                                                    ^1 

Energy,  distribution  of,  directed  by  salts 

Fats,  abundant  in  chyle,  525                                ^^^^| 

and  alcohol  in  diet,  877 

„     action  of  bile  on,  449,  501                         ^^^1 

of  the  body,  837-860 

action  of  pancreatic  juice  on,  453,           ^^^H 

„        of  mechanical  work,  842-844 

600                                                            ^^H 

„        potential,   in  relation   to  food, 

calorimetric      determination      of          ^^^^| 

878 

potential  energy,  838                             ^^^H 

Epidermis,  stractnre  of,  720-723 

composition  ami  melting- points  in           ^^^H 

Epithelioid  cells  of  lymphatic  vessels,  509 

different  nuimals,  60^,  811                     ^^^1 

,,             „    of  thoracic  duct,  50iS 

construction  of,  in  body,  611,  SSI            ^^^^^ 

^^^^89^^^^^^^^^^^T?DE^ 

^^^H 

^^^1            Fats,  oourae  taken  by,  in  digesitioD,  640 

Floating  or  circulating  proteids,  WH          V 

^^^K^               derived  from   carbohydrates    and 

Follicles,  agminated,  515                               | 

^^^^H                    proteids,  810,  863 

ji 

solitary,  in  small  iateatine.  515     ■ 

^^^^^B               disappearaiioe  from  fat- cells,  807 

Follicular  substance  of  alveolos,  519           B 

^^^^^         .,     history  of,  806-813 

Food 

action  of  bile  on,  448 

^^^H                      in  bculy,  only  partly  derived  from 

•» 

action    of    pancreatic    joiee   Oil, 

^^m                          faU  in  foo.1,  809 

4.50-454 

^^^1                     in  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  small 

„ 

ancient  classification  into  plastic 

^^^1                         amoant  of,  881 

and  respiratory  foods  diaoassed. 

^^^B                      in  human  milk,  817 

842 

^^^1                                          „    not  simply  gathered 

,, 

changes    undergone    by,    in    IIm 

^^^H                          from  the  blood,  821 

small  intestine,  499-304 

^^^B                      loss  promoted  by  relative  increase 

tt 

changes    undergone    by,    in    tlM 

^^^B                            of  proteids  in,  884 

large  intestine,  504 

^^^1                      mechanism  of  absorption  of,  S44- 

»i 

changes    undergone    by,    in    tlie 

^H 

mouth,  496 

^^^B                „     possibly  transformed  in  body  into 

(» 

changes    undergone    by,    in    the 

^^^L^                   carbohydrate!),  803 

stomach,  497-499 

^^^^^K        ,,     process    of    formation    discussed. 

,, 

diagram  illustrating  its  influenoa 

^^^^H                           809 

on  secretion  o'  pAnoreatic  joiet^ 

^^^^^'^              saponification  in  small  intestine. 

458 

^^m                 500 

,, 

digestibility  of,  879 

^^^H                      scarcely    acted    upon    by    gastric 

„ 

effect  of  its  presence   on   move- 

^^H                                    38>) 

ments  in  alimentary  canal,  491. 

^^^B                ,,     stored  uji  by  hibernating  animal. 

493,  404 

^^B 

M 

fatty  and  carbohydrate,  effects  ol^ 

^^^B               „    supposed  converuon  of  glycogen 

832-«34 

^^m                          into,  760 

„ 

gelatin  as,  effects  of,  834 

^^^1                       their  effect  on  amount  of  glycogen 

,, 

its  influence  on  secretion  of  bile. 

^^^B                               liver,  761 

459.  460 

^^^B             Fat-cells  in  adipose  tissue,  806 

,, 

its  influence  on  blood-flow  in  resa 

^^^B             Fat-globules,  in  hepatic  cells,  743,  763 

lortie,  461 
oxidation  into  waste  product*  de- 

^^^B                    ,,      the  '  molecular  basb '  of  chyle, 

,, 

^^B                                         646 

fined    as    income    of    animal 

^^H            Fattening  effect  of  carbohydrates,  834, 

energy,  837 

^H 

>l 

peptone  as,  effects  of,  S-SS 

^^^1                             of  live  stock,  methods  used 

1* 

potential  energy  of,  837-840 

^^B                                   in.  884 

,, 

salts  as,  effects  of,  8SS 

^^H             Fatty  degeneration,  809 

•  f 

selection  according  to   potential 

^^m                „     food,  effects  of,  832-834 

energy,  878 

^^B             Fehling's  fluid,  test  for  dextrose,  383, 384 

It 

so-called  peptogenous,  443 

^^^B             Ferments  classified  into  organized  and 

,, 

temporarily  mcrensing    heat-pro- 

^^^B                                 unorganized,  886 

duction  in  body,  851 

^^^1                               in  urine,  683 

Food-Stuffs,  four  classes  of,  379                    B 

^^^1            Ferrein,  pyramids  of,  in  kidney,  669 

Frog, 

amount  of  glycogen  in  liver  de-     ■ 

^^^1             Ferruginous  proteid  in  spleen,  779 

pendent  on  seasons,  751,  752        B 

^^^B            Fever  or  pyrexia,  origin  and  oliaTacter- 

,, 

lymph-hearts  in  the,  5.$7                    B 

^^H                          of,  856 

,. 

lymph-spaces    in    back    and   ab-     B 

^^^1            Fibrin,  action  of  gastric  juice  on,  391 

domcn  of,  '>l^                                 B 

^^^B                         its   use   in   detenmning   solvent 

„ 

small  variations  in   bodily  Urn-     B 

^^^B                             power  of  gastric  juice,  395 

peraturp,  847                                      S 

^^^B                         diet,  effect  on   hepatic  cells   in 

»? 

structure  of  liver  in,  745                      H 

^^^B                             frogs  and  mammals,  754,  755 

I» 

section  of  liver  figured,  746        ,^^B 

^^H                       effecU  .  of   pancreatic   digestion 

*l 

Btracture  of  lung  in,  559            ^^^B 

^^^B 

^H 

^^^1             Pick's  pneumatograph,  570 

Gall-bladder,  storage  of  bile  in,  4o'J            V 

^^^1            Filtration,     doubtful     applicability     of 

,, 

„        structure  and  oontroction     ■ 

^^^B                term  to  functions  of  kidiicy,  G87,  700 

of  walls,  742                          fl 

^^^B            Fisaiparous  division  of  fat-cells,  808 

Gail-stoneA,  varieties  and  structure  of.     ■ 

^^^B             Fistula,  gastric,  how  obtained,  388 

ioQ 

B 

^^^B            'Fixed'  carbonic  acid  in  blood,  600 

Gases  extracted  from  Ivmpb,  524                 ■ 

^^^B            Flatulency,  derivation  of  carbonic  acid 

^^ 

urine,  684                   ■ 

^^^B                gas  in  cases  of,  490 

,, 

venous  and  arterial    B 

^^^B            'Flesh,' speoial  use  of  term.  829 

blood,  586               B 

i 

^^^^^^^                              ^^^^^^^        895          ^H 

^ 

,  foreign  to  atmosphere,  their  eflecta 

OUsson'a  capsule,  anastomnses  of  bile-            ^^^| 

on  respirtttion,  C41 

ducts  in,  742                        ^^^| 

,J 

present  in  expired  air,  .579-581 

liver,  739                           ^^H 

Gastric  digestion,  oircumstancca  afifect- 

Globin,  proteid  constituent  of  bamo-            ^^^| 

ing,  3U5 

globin,  597                                                          ^^H 

tt 

„           groas   effect   of,   and 

Globulin  in  colostrum,  819                                   ^^^| 

time  needed  for,  498 

Glomerular  secretion,  nature   of,  699-             ^^^H 

»• 

nature  of,  396 

702                                                                       ^^H 

f* 

glands,  405-400 

Glomeruli  of  kidney,  secretion  of  urine            ^^^| 

ti 

„        cbanKes    during    secre- 

affected by  flow  of            ^^H 

tion,  43.1 

blood,  696                        ^^M 

i» 

juice,  artiflcial,  preparation  of. 

structure  of,  670                  ^^^| 

390 

sugar  and  peptones            ^^^| 

^m." 

„     characters  and  properties 

excreted  by,  698                ^^H 

of,  388-400 

supposed     filtration            ^^^H 

^■.. 

„     change  in  ob  araoter  during 

by.  687.  688                       ^^M 

digestion,  497 

GlosBopharynKeal     nerve,     ntimulation             ^^^H 

i« 

„      free  hydrochloric  acid  in, 

producing  How  of  saliva,  422                              ^^^H 

442 

Olottis,  movements  during  respiration,            ^^^H 

»» 

„     its  action  on  gelatiniferous 

578                                                                      ^^M 

tissues,  397 

Glutoses,  formed  by  action   of  gastric           ^^^^H 

»i 

„     its  action  on  milk,  894, 

juice,  898                                                         ^^H 

898-400 

Glycerin,  effects  of  treatment  of  pan-            ^^H 

f« 

„     its    action    on    proteids. 

creas  with,  438                                  ^^H 

889-397 

hindering  conversion  of  gly-            ^^^| 

•1 

„      its    action    on     proteids 

cogen  into  sugar,  7C'J,  770               ^^^H 

rendered  inert  by  bile. 

Ulycin,  conversion  into  urea,  787                       ^^^H 

449 

formed  in  kidney,  704                          ^^^| 

ft 

„      nnclein  unaffected  by,  398 

its  association  with   ohololio             ^^^| 

„      secretion  o(,  425-128 

acid,  448,  763                                    ^^M 

^, 

movements,  nervous  mechanism 

Glycocholate,    sodium,    in    bile,    447,            ^^^| 

of,  490-494 

448                                                                       ^^M 

G«latin,  action  of  gastric  juice  on,  397 

Glycogen,  chemical  tests  for,  748,  749               ^^^| 

f  1 

action  of  pancreatic  jmoe  on. 

conversion  into  sugar  hinder-            ^^^H 

453 

ed  by  glycerin,  769,  770                  ^^H 

^, 

its  cflects  as  food,  834 

history  of,  748-770                            ^^H 

Oerminal  areas  in  foUicluH  of  lymphatic 

in  body  diminished  by  ad-            ^^^H 

glands,  521 

ministration  of  arsenic,  769                   ^U 

Giant  celln  in  ftp Icen -pulp,  77G 

„         in  placenta,  7()4                                          ^H 

Glands,  albuminous,  -113 

in  skeletal  muscle«,  763                      ^^^M 

«( 

cardiac,  in  stomach,  405 

in  winter  &og,  866                               ^^^| 
manufactured      by      hepatic            ^^^H 

ch&nges  in,  conatituting  act  of 

■ 

secretion,  428-440 

ceUs,                                                  ^^H 

ti 

changes  in  colour  of  blood  in, 

nature  and  process  of  nianu-            ^^^| 

609 

facture.  756-760                               ^^H 

t* 

compound,  408 

quantity  dependent  on  nature            ^^^H 

t« 

dnctlesfl,    use    of   term    depre- 

and  amount  of  food,  750,            ^^^| 

cate<l.  79C 

764                                                     ^H 

^^ 

hibernating,  869 

quantity   dependent   on   sea-            ^^^1 

^^ 

lenticular,  in  stomach,  615 

sons,                                                  ^^^H 

•  » 

lymphatic,  408 

probable  varieties  of,  7ti5                    ^^^H 

tf 

mucous,  411 

stored  in  liver  of  hibernating            ^^^^ 

of  Brunner,  475 

animal,  869                                      ^^^H 

ti 

of  Lieberkilhn.  454,  467.  474, 

use  and  purponc  of,  760-763              ^^^| 

476 

Glycogenic  activity  of  hepatic  cells,  ita           ^^^^ 

t* 

pancreatic,  415 

connexion  with  secretion  of  bile,  784              ^^^H 

t* 

pyloric,  408,  475 

Glycolytic  property  of  blood,  613                        ^^^H 

«t 

salivary.  409-414 

Glycosuria,  lee  Diabetes                                       ^^^H 

t> 

„        activity  of  aqueous  in- 

Uoblet mlla  in  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,            ^^H 

fusion  of,  387 

476                             ^^M 

fV 

Moreting,  aa  sources  of  heat, 

in  trachea,  559                               ^^^H 

846 

in  villi  of  small  intestine,            ^^^| 

^^ 

stmctnre  of,  403 

471                                                ^H 

Glundnlar  subrtance  of  alveolus,  519 

Goitre,  cretinism  associated  with,  800               ^^^H 

^^r             ^^KKfUw              ^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^^^^      Goitre,  dae  to  eDlatgement  of   thyroid 

Heart,  muscles  low  little  in  stantalim.  ^M 

^^^^K                      body.  798 

826                                                    >* 

^^^^^^P                  exophtkalmio,  RyoiptoniB  of,  800 

„  right  ventricle  hotter  than  left,  819 

^^^^^^      Ooone  skin,  Bo-called,  origin  of,  737 

Heart-beat,   slackening  of,    its   eauoai. 

^^^^■^            Gninular  substance  in  columnar  cells  of 

653,  CW 

^^^^_^ 

Heat,  animal,  844-S60 

^^^^^^B                      zone    in   cells    of   pancreatic 

..     energy  set  free  as,  from  body,  840, 

^^^^^^V 

841                                                           1 

^^^V            Granules,  disappearanr«  in  active  cells. 

„     expenditure,  culorimetric  determi-    U 

^^K^                           431,  iU 

nation  of,  841                                    ■ 

^^^^^^^L                      formed  in   rcstioK  glandular 

,.     great,  effects  of,  856-«58                    ■ 

^^^^^1                          cells.                  435 

,.     production  of,  its  vanationa  and    H 

^^^^^^^B                        in  hepatic  cells  of  frog,  753 

regulation,  860-866                          HI 

^^^^^^H                      their  relation  to  tripsinogen, 

,,     regulation  by  variatious   in  km. 

^^^^^T 

848-850 

^^^V           Oranolose  in  starch,  384 

„     retention  of,  so-called,  855 

^^^H             H«natin,     chemical     properties     and 

„     sweating  caused  by,  how  oanied 

^^^B                                      Hi)ectrn  of,  &»7-599 

out.  735 

^^^^B                                     separated  from  hsmoglobin, 

Heat-stroke,  symptoms  of.  857                    ^m 

^^H                                                  780 

Hcmi-alburao^)e.  in  urine,  086                      ^M 

^^^H             Hnmatoidiii  identical  with  bilirnbin,  781 

Hemipcptone,  453                                          ^M 

^^^^1             Hsmato-porphyrin  in  urine,  683 

Hcnle,  layer  of  (root-sheath  of  hair),  734,    H 

^^^H              Hnmin  crvstaU,  599 

725                                                   ■ 

^^^1             Hnmoglobin,  5MH-o94 

„      loop  of,  in  kidney,  068 

^^^^L                                   amount     of    oxygcii     in. 

„            „       ascending  and  dcMeudin^ 

^^^^^^^L                               afTecting  colour  of  blood. 

limb:),  673                          ^H 

^^^^^B                               51M-5UG 

sphincter  of,  712                                ^M 

^^^^^^^1                           as  A  factor       respiration. 

Hepatic  artery,  branches  of,  741                  H 

^^^^H 

blood,  normal,  means  of  obtain-     ^| 

^^^^^^^H                             bilirubin  derived  from,  780, 

ing,  761                                           ■ 

^^^^H                                 7H1 

cells,  cliolalic  acid  provided  by. 

^^^^^^^H                           brigbt                 colour    of, 

783                                             „ 

^^^^^H 

.,     complexitv  of  prooeaaee  in. 

^^^^^^1                            conditions   of   satm-ation, 

755 

^^^^^B 

.,     glvfogenic  activity  of.  its 

^^^^^^H                           effect   of          oombiuation 

connexion  with  secretion 

^^^^^^^H                               with   carbon   monoxide. 

of  bile,  784 

^^^^^H 

.,     hiKtological    changes    in. 

^^^^^^^H                           free,  in  blood,  causing  bili- 

753-756 

^^^^^^H                               rubin  to  appear  in  urine. 

.,     in  frog,  746;  figured,  762 

^^^^H                                       781 

„          „     in   lobules   of   liver,    740, 

^^^^^^^H                           its    chemical   composition 

742-745 

^^^^^^^H                               and     crystalline     form. 

.,          .,     iron  compounds  in,  781 

^^^^H                              ^^^ 

„          ,,     production  of  carbohydrate 

^^^^^^H                           its  combination  with  nitric 

material  by,  757 

^^^^^^H 

plexus.  460.  766 

^^^^^^H                           loosely -combined    supple- 

„       vein,  containing  warmest  blood 

^^^^^^H                               mental  oxygen        592 

in  body,  846 

^^^^^^^H                           methods  of  isolating.  588, 

.,      thinness  of  wall.  741 

^^^^^1 

Herbivora.  extirpation  of  thyroid   leaa 

^^^^^^H                           products  of  decomposition 

dangerous  than  in  camivora,  790            ^^ 

^^^^^1                                     597-599 

Hibernating  gland,  859                                 ^M 

^^^^^^^H                           reduced,      absorption 

Hibernation,  868-860                             ^^B 

^^^^^^H                                            by. 

Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  661              ^^^H 

^^^^^^P                           spectra  of,  described   and 

Hilus  of  kidney,  605                              ^^H 

^^^^^                                 figured.  590,  691,  693 

Hippurio  acid  in  urine,  681                    ^^^H 

^^^^1             Heemoglobinnria,  703 

,,    secretion  of,  703,  704            ■ 

^^H             Hairs,  724 

Homoiothermic  animals,  647                        ^M 

^^^H                         their  effect  in  arresting  perspira- 

Horny  layer  of  epidermis,  723                       H 

^^^1                             tion,  734 

Horse,  nervous  supply  of  sweat-glands     H 

^^^H             Heart,  effects  of  great  heat  on,  857 

in,  736                                                          ■ 

^^^K^                  increased  venoas  inflow  to  right 

Huxley,  layer  of  (root-sheath  of  hair),     U 

^^^^^^L                  aide,  in  asphyxia,  656 

734,725                                                   ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^TNDEX^^^^^^^^^^89^™ 

^V    Hyaline  material  in  hepatie  eells  of  frog, 

Intestine,  large,  glands  of  Livberkiihn     ^| 

V         16i 

in.  476                           ■ 

HydrocarbonH,  term  erroneoaiily  applied 

movements  of,  488 

to  rat8,  360 

small,  changes  undergone  by 

Hydrocblorio  acid,  free,  in  Ra«tric  juice, 

food  in,  499-504             b 

389,  442 

movements  of.  488            ^M 

^_               „              „      free,  htndera  amylo- 
^m                                        lytic      action      of 
V                                        Buliva,  385 

mucous  membrane  of,      H 

4(ie-46g                          ■ 

villi  in,  470-474                ■ 

Hydrogen,  free,  in  small  intestine,  origin 

Intra-lobular  veins  in  liver,  740 

and  action  of,  S04 

Intra-molecular  oxygen,  so-calied,  610 

'  Hj'perplasie  spots  '  in  tipleen,  774 

Intra-thoracio  pressure  curve  compared 

Hyperpnoia  or   exaggerated   breathing, 

«-ith  blood -pressure 

62<) 

curve,  646                        ^ 

„                ,,   measurement  of  varia-      ^H 

tions,  570                       S 

Hypoblastic  portion  of  alimentary  canal. 

401 

Hypogastric  plexns  supplying  bladder, 

Iodine  test  for  starch,  383,  384 

710.  714 

Iron,  associated  with  special  proteid  in 

Hysterical  urine,  70tJ 

spleen,  779 

.,    compounds  in  hepatic  cells,  781 

Impnlses,  afferent,   their  effootn  on   re- 

„    in  bile  derived  from  hepatic  cells. 

spiratory  centre,  618-029 

781 

Impurities  in  expired  air,  581 

„     in  hismoglobin,  589 

Income  and  output  of  materia),  method 

,,            „     attached  to  hsmntin,  597 

of  comparison,  826-H30 

Irregular  tubules  in  kidney,  668,  673 

„      of  energy,  837-840 

Irritability,     muscular,     oxygen-supply      ^ 

Incontinence  of  urine,  717 

necessarv  for  maintenance  of,  6t0             ^M 

Indican  in  urine,  603,  681 

M 

Indigestible  elements   needful   in   diet, 

879 
Indigo-carmine,  so-called,  experiment  on 

Jaundice,  causes  of,  788                              ^H 

Katabolic  changes  in  tissue.  862 

kidney  with,  698 

,,     provoked  by  nervous  im- 

lodol,  a  supplementary  product  of  pan- 

pnlsea, 868,  869                 ^H 
Katabolism,  beat  set  free  by,  844                 ^1 
Keratin,  composition  of,  722 

creatic  digestion.  452 

,,      a  product  of  bacterial  action,  462, 

603 

„        sulphur  excreted  in,  836 

Infnndibnlum  in  lung  of  mammal,  557 

Kidney,  Bowman's  view  aa  to  *  filtration ' 

„              structure  described.  558 

by.  687 

Inhibition,  of  respiration,  H22 

duplex    nature    of   mechanism. 

„          of  inspiration,  623 

687 

Insensible  perspiration,  728 

„      excretion     of     sodium     snlph- 

Inspiration,  duration  of,  572 

indigotate,  698 

,,           increase  caused  by  stimolv 

„      mammalian,     compared      with 

tion  of  vagus,  curve  shew- 

amphibian, 674 

ing.  621 

measurements  by  oncograph  and 

„           inhibition  of,  623 

oncometer.  688-690 

„          laboured,  575 

relation  nf  water-discharge  with 

„           measurement    of    negative 

that  from  skin,  706,  706 

pressure,  567 

shrinkage,  causes  of,  692,  693, 

mechanism     of,    described, 

694 

573-575 

structure  of  the.  665-678 

nature  of  act,  563 

vaso-motor  mechanisms  of,  688- 

Intercostal   muscles,  their  work  in  re- 

696 

spiration,  574,  575 

volume    affected     by    chemical 

Interlobular  arteries  in  kidney,  676 

changes  in  blood,  605 

„           veins  in  liver,  740 

volume   varjing  in   accordance 

Intermediate  7.one  in  medulla  of  kidney. 

with   arterial   pressure,   690- 

670 

696 

Intestinal  movements,  nerrous  mechan- 

Kieldahr<<    method    recommended    for 

ism  of.  490-494 

determining  total  nitrogen,  827 

Intestine,  large,  absence  of  villi  in,  476, 

Kreatin,  conversion  into  urea,  787 

476 

„        main  normal  nitrogenous  pro- 

„        „       changes  undergone  by 

duct  of  metabolism  of  skeletal 

food  in,  504 

muscles,  786,  788 

^H           898              ^^^^^                              ^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^H              Kreatiu,  present  in  cenlrul  uervous  sya- 

Lieberkflhn,  glands  of,  in  large  inteataj^^l 

^^B                   tern,  788 

476                     ■ 

^^^H              Kreutinin  in  nrine,  and  its  relations  to 

non-abnorbeuttor  ^M 

^^^B                  knsatiu,  681,  787 

fat,  545                ■ 

snccua    eotericiu   V 

^^^1              Labonr,  diet  suited  for,  885 

furnished      by.        ' 

^^^H              Laboured  e:ipinition,  menhAnism  of,  577 

454,  474 

^^^H                                uupiration,     mechanism     of, 

their  charaeten. 

^^M 

467,  474 

^^^1              Lactalbumin  in  human  milk,  817 

Lingual    uerve,    stimulation    prodoeias 

^^^H              Lacteal   radicle,  change   undergone   by 

flow  of  saliva,  420 

^^^^^^                                fat  on  its  passage  into. 

Liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  783,  784.        i 

^^^^^ 

790                                          IHI 

^^^^^^m                          contents    of,    their    com- 

as  a  source  of  heat,  846           ^H^H 

^^^^^^^1                                position, 

bile  pigments  and  salts  fornM^H 

^^^^^^p                             in  rilli  of  small  intestine. 

in,  780                                            ■ 

^^^^"^ 

„      blood-supply  of,  460,  461.  747         ^ 

^^^V             Lacteals,  absorption  of  fats  by,  507,  541 

,,      effect  of  extirpation  in  birds,  780. 

^^^^^^                        absorption  of  water  and  sugar 

7y2                                      ^ 

^^^^^ 

lymphatics  in,  746                            H 

^^^^^^^r                    in    herliivora,   their    probable 

nervous  supply  of,  460,  746            H 

^                                    functions,  514 

„       no  evidence  of  free  luemoglohln 

^^^H              Lactic  acid,  its  formation  daring  digca- 

supply  to,  782 

^^H 

,,      of  frog,  section  figured.  745             ^m 

^^^H                             ,,  probably  oxidized  in  liver,  866 

,,      of  mammal,  sections  tiKured,  755  ^M 

^^^H              Lactose  in  human  milk,  818 

„      oxidation  of  iiaicolactic  acid  in,   ™ 

^^^H              LbtqIosc,   partial    oonTersion   of    cane 

866 

^^^H                  sagar  into,  876 

proteids  undergo  changes  in,  544, 

^^^H              Lardaceons   degeneration  of  leucocytes 

758 

^^^H                  in  spleen,  775 

„      seat  of  last  stage  of  conversion  of       < 

^^^H              Laryngeal  and  facial  respiration,  577 

proteids  into  urea,  790,  791 

^^^1                                 nerre,  superior,  oorre   abew- 

,.      secretion  of  bile  by,  4o9 

^^^H                                 in);  slackened  respiration  by 

structure  of,  739-747 

^^^1                                   stimulation  of  the,  62:1 

„      sugar  produced  in,  748,  749 

^^^H              Langhing,  mechanism  of,  662 

„      variation  of  amount  of  glycogen 

^^^^1              Lenticular  glands  in  stomach,  515,  517 

in,  750-755 

^^^^^^       Leucio,  chief  immediate  product  of  nitro- 

Living    snbbtance,    framework    of,     in 

^^^^^^L                       genous  metabolism  of  body. 

muscles,  865 

^^^^1 

,,     growth,  etc.  independent 

^^^^^^H                   chemical  composition  of,  45'2 

of  nervous  system,  872 

^^^^^^^H                   formed   in  pancreatic  digestion 

„            „     term  defined,  862 

^^^^^^^B 

Tioadod  cslls,  411 

^^^^^^B                   in  intestinal  contents,  602 

Lobnles  of  liver,  739 

^^^^^^B                   replacing   urea  in  acute  yellow 

of  mnramalian  lung,  557,  5o8 

^^^^^^H                      atrophy  of  liver,  790 

„       of  mammary  gland,  813 

^^^^^^P                   traosfoniicd  iuto  urea  in  liver. 

„       of  salivary  glands,  410 

^^^^^                        791 

of  thymus.  803 

^^^H^             Learocytes  in  cortex  of  lobules  in  thy- 

Longitudinal  coat  of  alimentary  canal. 

^^^^^_^ 

its  action,  479 

^^^^^^b                         in  epithelium  of  alimentary 

„            „      of    large     intestine. 

^^^^^1                               canal,  40*2,  406.  408 

peculiar    arrange- 

^^^^^^H                                follicular    substance    of 

ment  of,  475             H 

^^^^^^M                             lymphatic  glandx,  521 

Loop  of  Henle  in  kidney,  668                     ■ 

^^^^^^^K                         in  mammary  gland,  816 

Btmctare  of  ascending  and  ^t 

^^^^^^^1                          in  solitary  follicles  of  intes- 

descending  limbs,  673       ^M 

^^^^^^^B 

'  Loose  '  carbonic  acid  in  blood,  600          ^^ 

^^^^^^H                       in   villi  of  small  intestine. 

Loss  of  heat  in  body,  847-850 

^^^^B                             479 

Ludwig's  mercurial    gas-pump,    figuq^^^ 

^^^^^^m                                       not    concerned    in 

and  described,  588                            ^^^H 

^^^^^^K                              absorption             547 

Lungs,  changes  in,  after  birtb,  566    ^^^^^ 

^^^^^^F                         tXMsible  absorption  of  pro- 

defective  blood-supply,  its  resolti.       ' 

^^^^^^p                              teids  by,  dittcnsaed,  653 

658 

^^^^^^       Leratorea  eostarum,  their  work  in   re- 

„      eflects  of  distension  and  collapse 

^^^^                 spiration,  575 

of,  diagram,  624.  626 

^^^^^^^                             ^^^^^^^       89» 

1 

LungB,  effeotH  of  opening  of  pleural  CAvity 

Lymphatic  structure  of  thymus,  803 

on,  565 

,,            vessels,      contrasted      with 

»t 

effects  of  repeated  inflations  and 

veins,  508 

suctions,  diagniuix,  625 

,,                 ,,        in  Inngs,  661 

„ 

enlargemcDt    following    that    of 

„       structure  of,  608 

thorax,  563 

Lymphatics  in  liver,  746 

M 

„ 

in  mammalia,  stractnre  of,  657- 

,,            in  mammary  gland,  816 

■ 

561 

,,            in  spleen,  774 

■ 

•• 

„      blood-Tcstels  of,  662 

„            in  supra-renal  bodies,  802 

1 

■     " 

„      lymphatics  of,  561 

,,            in  thyroid  bodj-,  797 

■ 

„      nervous  supply  of,  662 

Lymphoid  tissue,  in  small  mtestine,  46S 

I 

loss  of  beat  by,  serving  to  regulate 

■ 

temperature  of  body,  848 

Malpighi,  pyramids  of,  in  kidney,  66<S 

1 

■ 

of  frog,  structure  of,  656 

Malpighian  capsules  of  kidney.  670 

■ 

1 

of  newt,  structure  of,  S55 

,,              „    supposed  filtration  by. 

I 

1 

pressure  exerted  by  elaaticity  of, 

687 

1 

I 

measured,  566 

„          corpuscles,   in   spleen,  771, 

1 

respiratory  changes  in,  602-608 

774,  776 

' 

repeated      inflation      producing 

,,          layer  of  epidermis,  720 

1 

apnopa,  636 

Maltose,  chemical  composition  and  pro- 

„ 

stationar}-,  tidal,   complemental, 
residual,  and  supplemental  air 

perties  of,  883 

,,        starch    changed    into,    during 

in,  564 

digestion,  876 

„ 

their  condition  before  birth,  566 

Mammalian  lung,  structure  of,  667-661 

1 

LaxuR 

-consumption,  so-called,  of  protcid 

Mammary  gland,  813-822 

food,  503,  832 

„            ,,       morphological  changes 

Ljrmph,  amount  of  (liarnal  flow  of,  526 

in  cells  of,  820 

■( 

carbonic  acid  abundant  in,  612 

Marey's  pneumograph,  its  construotion 

•1 

oliaracters  of,  523-526 

and  nses,  56^-571 

M 

chemical  composition  of,  524 

Marrow,  yellow,  of  bones,  807 

ft 

flow     increaxed     by     muscular 

Mastication,  mechanism  of.  480 

movement",  527 

Meat  diet,  its  effect  on  amount  of  glyco- 

fl 

local  variations  in  amount  of, 

gen  in  liver,  750 

522 

„        ,,         „         on     metabolism     of 

1* 

„            „           iu  composition 

body,  831 

of,  534 

Mechanical  stimulation,  producing  scanty 

f* 

movements  of,  526-537 

gastric  secretion,  426,  428 

II 

temporarily  replacing  fat  in  fat- 

MedaUa  of  kidney,  666 

cells,  807 

„                „      boundary  zone  of,  070 

II 

transudiitiou  increased   by  rise 

„        of  lobules  of  thymus,  803 

in  capillary  pressure,  631 

„        of  lymphatic  glands.  618 

Lymph-rapiUarics  cuntrasted  with  blood- 

„        of  Hupra-renul  bodies.  800 

capillaries,  50U 

Medullary  cords  in  alveoli  of  lymphatic 

,, 

structure  of,  5ll'»-613 

glands,  520 

Lymph-corpiucles,  compared  with  white 

„          rays  in  kidney,  669 

1 

blood-corpmicles,  &2.H 

„          respiratory  centre,  617 

IjTmph-heartH,    in    ampliibia  and   rep- 

Meiisner,  plexus  of.  in  submucons  ouat 

tilia 

537 

of  small  intestine,  466 

_       Lymph-knots,  cell-division  active  in,  621 

Melting-points  of  fnt  in  different  animals. 

1 

■      Lrmph-siouH  in  alveolus  of  lymphatic 

808 

1 

gland,  619 

Mercurial  gas-pump,  Alvetguiut'a,  figured 

1 

„      in  solitary  follicle,  516 

and  described,  684,  585 

f      Ljmph-Rpacejt.  Btnictare  of,  olO 

„            „     Lndwig's,    figured     and 

Lyinpha«ogne8,  fl33 

described,  683 

Lymp] 

intio   follicles  in  large   intestine. 

„            „    Pfldger's,  advantages  of. 

476 

684 

^ 

^B 

„        in  small  intestine. 

Metabolic  activity  of  secreting-cells  of 

1 

476,  516 

mammary  gland,  821.  822 

1 

^H 

glands,  in  mucous  coat  of 

.,         processes  of  the  body,  737, 

■ 

alimentary     canal. 

738 

1 

408 

Metabolism,  influence  of  alcohol  on,  877 

^^^^^L** 

,,     structure  of,  515-531 

„            lowering    of.   an    essential 

■            „    structurallycontraated 

feature    of   hibernation. 

■                    with  spleen,  772, 773 

859 

i 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^H           900       ^^^^^^^^         INDEX.        ^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^^H              Meubolinn.  lowering,  effect  of  gre*t  cold 

Moeoos  membrane  in  aUmeBtaijr  eaaai.        ] 

^^^1                                        on,  858 

402 

^^^^^^■^                           mtucolar,   nature   of,  864, 

membrane   of  amaQ   intwrinf. 

^^^H 

466-469 

^^^^^^H                           uitroKenoas,     in     geneisl. 

Mncus,  abnormal  increase  in  oriiM,  718 

^^^^^M                                   IfHy-lito,  830-832 

secreted  in  trmehek,  ito  fnaetka. 

^^^^^^B                           of  hepatic  cell,  producing 

5S9 

^^^^^^H                               glycogen. 

MuBclee,  chemical  changes  in.  aSectttf 

^^^^^^^B                            of  Bubstance  forming  respi- 

respiratory  system,  850 

^^^^^^H                               ratoiy  centre,  6H3 

effect  of  contraction  on  respi- 

^^^^^H                          of  tiisue  defined,  861 

ratory  nenous  centre,  684 

^^^^^H                                        general  plan  of,  863 

„        frequent   occurrence   of  gljeo- 

^^^^^^H                          quiescent,  as  a  soaroe  of 

geo  in,  763 

^^^^V                                heat,  846 

„        production  of  carbonic  acid  bj. 

^            Methsmoglobin  and  its  spectrum,  598, 

613 

^^H 

„       respiration  ot,  what  it  oonaiiti 

^^^H              Methyl  glycin  (  =  uroOBin),  787 

in,  611                                          mi 

^^^^H              Micro-organisms,   changes   in  digestion 

in  spleen.  773                               ■ 

^^H                  due  to,  503,  681 

,,       dextrose  an  essential   part  of  V 

^^^H              Micturition,  analogy  between  it  and  rc- 

food  of,  863                               ■ 

^^^^B                                       fipiratory  mechanism,  716 

„        general  nutrition  of.  863                1 

^^^^B                                       involuntary,  716 

„        of  the  heart,  lose  little  dozing 

^^^H                                    mechanism  of,  711-718 

starvation,  825 

^^^H              Milk,  action  of  gastric  juice   on,   894, 

„        regarded    as   chief    sooroes  of 

^^H                              398-400 

heat.  845 

^^^^^^^_^                  average  composition   in  different 

skelulal,  action  of   snpra-teaal 

^^^^^^^1 

bodies  on,  803.  803 

^^^^^m                  hnman,  nature  of,  816-819 

„               ,,     form    nearly    half    the 

^^^V                                       secretion  of,  820-822 

body,  824 

^^^H               Milk  sugar  in  human  milk,  818 

,,              „     loss  during  starvation,       , 

^^^H               Mineral   compounds,  solvent  action  of 

825                             m 

^^^^1                   gastric  juice  on,  389 

proteid  metabolism  of,  ^M 

^^^H              Mixed  diet,  advantages  of,  876 

786                               ^ 

^^^H                          Aaliva,  uonntiluents  of,  886,  387 

,,        supply  of  oxygen  in,  610,  613 

^^^B               Molecular  basis  of  chyle,  526,  546 

MuBcularbundlesofoesophagns,  417,  483  ^ 

^^^H               Month,  changps  undergone  by  food  in. 

coat  of  alimentary  canal,  403     H 

^^H 

„    ofbUdder,  710                     ■ 

^^^^B               Movements  of  rtlimcntary  canal,  478-495 

„        mechanism  of  digestion,  478  ^M 

^^^^                                 of  lymph,  526-537 

-A9&                     ■ 

^^^^^^B                           gastric  and  intestinal,  their 

„                   ..of    discharge   from    " 

^^^^^^H                             nervous  mechanism,  490- 

bUdder.  711,  714 

^^^^H                             494 

„      of  inspiration,  678 

^^^^^^H                         muscular,  flow  of  lymph  in- 

-576,  615 

^^^^^^H                             creased  by. 

„                    „      of  laboured  expira- 

^^^^^^H                         peristaltic. 

tion,  577 

^^^^^^H                        respiratory,  described,  573- 

„          metabolism, natureof,864.86fi 

^^^^H                                             578 

„          substance,  changes  produced 

^^^^^^B                                       graphic  records  of. 

by  nervous   impulses,   868, 

^^^^^                                             569-572 

869 

^^^V                                                  modified,  661 

Muscular  work,  conditions  affecting  ca- 

^^^^B              Morphotic  or  tissue  protoids,  832 

pacity  for,  659 

^^^^fl               Mucigen,  a  forerunner  of  mucin,  434 

„            „     heat-production  in  body 

^^^^L^^        Mucin,  colloid  substance  in  thyroid  body, 

increased  by,  851 

^^^^^^^                       distinguifihcd  from,  797 

„            .,     in  relation  to  diet,  88.T 

^^^^^^^H                   in  goblet  cells  of  villi,  471 

„            „     production   of   carbonic 

^^^^^^B                   of  bile  differentiated  from  that  of 

acid  increased  by,  84:4  ^ 

^^^^^H                       saliva. 

,,     urea  in  relation  to,  813     ■ 

^^^^^^^r                   of  saliva,  composition  and   pro- 

Mnscularis  mucosie  of  ccsophagus,  417     H 

^^^V                              perties  of,  381 

of  small  intestin*.  ■ 

^^^^^^         Mucous  cells,  changes  produced  during 

467                         ■ 

^^^^^^ 

„               „       of   small   intestine. 

^^^^^^B                                of    cardiac    glands     in 

contraction        of 

^^^^^^                          stomach,  406 

fibres     changing 

^^^^B                             glands. 

form  of  villi,  473 

^^^^^^*        INDEX. 

^^mv 

Mnscalikru  marosn  of  otomncli,  408 

Nerroaa  system,  central,  disordem  result-              ^^^^| 

Styicederaa,  eymptoniB  and  nature  of,  799 

ing    from    extirpation               ^^^^H 

of  thyroid  body,  798                   ^^^H 

Negative  air-prewure,  563,  564 

,» 

central,   flow  of  lymph               ^^^^H 

_       Negative 

•  pressure  of  inspiration  mea- 

uncontrolled by,  528                  ^^^^| 

sured.  567,  648 

•» 

central,   governs   meta-               ^^^^H 

ventilation  of  lungs,  diagram. 

holism  of  tissnes,  868,               ^^^^| 

625 

869                                                     ^M 

Nerves 

of    alimentar>'    canal    in    cat. 

„ 

„    central,   movements   of                     ^H 

diagram,  492 

(Dsophagus     governed                       ^H 

„ 

of  perspiration,  serving  as  regu- 

by, 483                                                ^M 

lators  of  temperature,  849 

„ 

„     central,    sweating    pro-               ^^^^| 

Nervi   eriftentcd,   action   on   colon   and 

dnced    by   agenov   of,               ^^^^| 

1              rectnm,  493,  494 

^^^H 

H    Nenrona  control  of  blood-snppiv  to  spleen. 

Nervous 

tissues,    nitrogenous   metabol-                       ^H 

■ 

778 

ism  of.  788                                                     ^B 

,,      of  secretion  and  ejection 

,, 

urine,  '08                                                           ^M 

of  milk  (huiaaii),  822 

Newt,  structure  of  lung  in,  555                                       ^M 

Nerrouii 

impulses  in  relation  to  nutritive 

Nitric  oxide,  itn  combination  with  hsmo-                ^^^^1 

changes,  8fi!),  fl70 

globin, 

696                                                            ^^^H 

Nerrotu  meclianiiim  of  blnditcr  in  cat. 

Nitrogen 

,    amount  of,    in   expired   air,               ^^^^| 

dia^am,  713 

579,  680                                              ^^^H 

„ 

„            of  gastric  and  in- 

ff 

free,   fonnd   in   blood-vessels               ^^^^M 

testinal      move- 

after death,  642                                 ^^^H 

ments,  490-494 

II 

great  waste  in  vegetable  diet,               ^^^^| 

,, 

„            ofper8piration,734 

^^^H 

,, 

„            of  renpirution.  615 

,, 

output  during  starvation  de-                 ^^^H 

-637 

rived  from  metabolism  of               ^^^^| 

,, 

,,            of  vomiting,  487 

muscular  tissue,  825                         ^^^^M 

„ 

„            metabolic  or  ther- 

,, 

relations  of,  in  blood,  601                     ^^^^H 

mogenic,  862 

,, 

total,     best     determined     by                       ^^U 

•• 

,.            metabolic  or  ther- 

Kjeldohi'H method,  827                               ^B 

mogenic,      over- 

Nitrogenous bodies,  invariable  products                      ^H 

^^^^^^ 

borne  by  exces- 

of metabolism,  Htil                                 ^H 

^^M^F 

sive  exposure  to 

,, 

crystalline  bodies  in  urine,                        ^H 

cold,  8i>4 

680                                                                H 

Nerrous 

supply  of  bladder.  710,  712-714 

i» 

equilibrium,  amount  of  pro-                ^^^B 

„ 

,,     of  kidney  and  ureter.  677, 

teids  necessary  for,  874                  ^^^^M 

691,  692.  709 

•1 

food ,  absence  causing  death ,               ^^^^| 

,, 

„     of  liver,  461.  766 

^^^H 

,, 

.,     of  lungs,  562 

•• 

metabolism  in  general,  785                       ^H 

,, 

,,     of  pancreas,  416 

-795,  830-832                                             ^H 

,, 

,,     of    salivarv   glands,    414, 

II 

waste,  exceiis  dangerous  in                        ^H 

420 

Banting  method,  884                               ^H 

,,     of  sphincter  ani.  489 

■Nceud  vital '  of  Flonrens.  616                                         ^M 

, 

,,     of  spleen,  775 

Non-nitrogenous  bodies  in  urine,  682                             ^^| 

■ 

„     of  stomach,  414,  426 

„ 

„           diet  (exclusive)  causing                        ^H 

1 

„     of  supra-renal  bodies,  802 

BUr^ation,  833                                   ^H 

■ 

„     of  sweat-glands.  734-736 

,, 

products    alone    elimi-               ^^^^M 

I 

„     nf  thyroid  body.  797 

Dated    firom    muscle               ^^^^| 

■     Nervous 

system,    central,    controlling 

by  meehanical  work,              ^^^^| 

^M 

movement  of  lymph 

844                                                ^B 

^K 

and  processes  of  ab- 

Normal diet,  composition  of,  876                              __^^ 

^H 

sorption  In  the  frog. 

II 

„     sUtistics  of,  873.  874                            i^^H 

^H 

638 

•1 

variation  according  to  oli-                 ^^^H 

„     central,     deranged     by 

mate,  883                                            ^^H 

want  of  saline  matters 

Nose,  passage  of  air  through,  in  respini-                 I^^H 

^m 

in  food,  836 

tion,  577                                                                  ^^H 

,.    central,  disorder  result- 

Nostrils, 

effects  of  stimulation  on  breath-                        ^H 

ing    from    too    great 

ing,  r.28                                                           H 

^^^^^ 

he«t.  857 

,, 

movement  of,  in  respiration,  577                        ^| 

^^^^K>* 

,,    central,  disorder  result- 

Nuolein unaffected  by  gaxtrio  juice,  398                          ^H 

^^^^Hk 

ing    from    too    great 

Nuoleo-albumins,  action  of  gastric  jnioe                       ^| 

I 

cold,  868 

on,  898                                                                            ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^B              Nuoleo-BlbnminB,    extracted  from   tiaj- 

Oxygen,  its  condition  in  blood.  399              ' 

I11U9,  804 

„        its  passage  into  blood  by  diflo- 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

,,    probably  constituting   col- 

sion, 0,54 

loid  substance  in  thyroid 

„        loosely   combined,     in    hmio- 

body,  797.  798 

globin-crystals  and  solutioa, 

^^^H^             Nntrition,  disordered,  examples  of,  870, 

592,  693 

871 

relations  of,  in  blood.  566-oM 

^^^^^^^^^H 

in  general,  861-872 

„        supply  in  muscles,  CIO,  611 

^^^^^^^^^B 

of  bdly,  influence  of  thyroid 

„        variation  in  consumption  as  • 

on.  798 

measure  of  metabolic  activity. 

^^^^^^^1 

of  muscle,  862 

862 

^^^^^^^^^H 

rate  and  charaoten,  variable, 

Oxyhemoglobin,  term  proposed,  693        ^ 

867 

Oxyntic  glands  in  stomach  of  frog,  443    ■ 

^^^^^^F 

statistics  of,  823-836 

■ 

^^^V              Nutritive  value   of   diet  depeaclent   on 

Pancreas,  changes  during  act  of  sceretiaii,  H 

^^H                  digestibility,  879 

428-431                                     ■ 

„        in  dog,  removal  producing  dia-       ' 

^^^B              Obscure  nature,  Htractures  and  prooeaaas 

bete«,768                                   , 

^^H                 of,  796-804 

structure  of,  414-416                  m 

^^^H              CEdema 

in  Uright's  diKease,  .534 

Pancreatic  juice,  converting  starch  into  H 

^^^^^^H 

possible  causes  of.  622,  fi28,  536 

sugar,  600                  H 

^^^H              <E8ophagU8,    food    unchanged    during 

its  action  on  fata,  fiOO   H 

passage  through,  497 

,      on  proteida,  H 

^^^^^^^^^^B 

movements  of,  483 

502              ■ 

^^^^^^^^B 

stnioture  of,  416-118 

on  food,  450-   B 

^              Oil' globules    in    alveoli    of    mammary 

4.54               ~ 

^^^H                  gUnd 

,  815 

„             „      neutralizing  acidity  of 

^^^H              Oil-globnies,  nee  nim  Fat-globules 

chyme,  500 

^^^H               Oncograph,  described  and  figured,  690 

,.             ,,     properties  and  oharao- 

^^^H               Oncometer,  described  and  figured,  688, 

tens  of,  449-464 

^^M                  689 

.,             ,,      secretion  of,  457-459 

^^H               Output 

and  income  of  material,  method 

Pancreatin,  use  of  term  deprecated.  4S4 

^^H                 of  compariHOD,  826-830 

Panniculns  adiposus,  605 

^^^^             Ovoid  eel  s,  appearance  presented  daring 

Papillie  in  kidney,  666 

gastric  secretion.  436 

„      in   mucous  membrane  of  ceoo- 

^^^^^^B 

..     no  eridonoe  of  peptinio  or 

phagua,  416 

acid  secretion  in,  443 

simple  and  componnd,of  dermis, 

^^^^^^^H 

,.     of  cardiac  glands  of  stomach, 

719 

407 

Paralysis,  resulting  bom  extirpation  of 

^              Oxidation  of  food  into  waste  products 

thyroid  body.  798 

defined  us  income  of  animal 

„         so-called,  of  blood -corpnadea. 

energy,  837 

696 

^^^^^^^^1 

of  sarcolactic  acid  in  liver, 

Paralytic  secretion  of  saliva,  fl09,  870 

866 

Parapeptone,  393 

^^^^^H 

of  tissues  generating  heat,  844 

Parietal    cells    of    carxliao    glands    of 

^^^^^      Oxygen, 

absorption  by  reduced  haemo- 

stomach, 407 

globin,  693 

Parotid  gland,  changes  dnring  secretion. 

^^^^^^^^^H 

amount  of.  in  expired  air,  679, 

431 

580 

secretion  of,  425 

amount  inspired  during  starva- 

Parotid saliva,  composition  and  proper- 

tion, 826 

ties  of,  387 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

amount   inspired,   methods   of 

,,           ,,      pure,  liovr  obtained,  888 

dcterminntion,  828,  829 

Partial  pressure  of  gases,  their  absorp-   J 

^^^^^^^^B 

different  amounts  required  in 

tion   by   liquids   Oe-  fl 

combustion  of  fats  and  carbo- 

pendent on,  587           H 

hydrates,  833 

of  oxygen,  its  abaotp-  H 

^^^^^^^^^H 

eHects  of  deficiency  on  respira- 

tion by  blood  depend-  H 

tion,  632,  633 

ent  on,  602,  604           ■ 

^^^^^^^^^B 

effects  of  increase  on  respira- 

Pauses, between  expiration  and  inapiift-  H 

tion,  641,  644 

tion.  571.  572                                           ■ 

^^^^^^^^^H 

entrance  into  lungs,  602-606 

Pelvis  in  kidney.  606,  709                           H 

excess  taken  in  by  hibernating 

rhythmic  pulsations  of,  711             ^M 

animal,  8-59 

Pepsin,  differentiated  from  ptyalin,  897  H 

^^^^^^^^^H 

intra-molecular,  so-called,  610 

..     trypsin.  43afl 

^^^^^^^^^^^                              ^^^^^^^        903           ^^B 

^^Pep«in,  it8  presence  in  gastrio  juioe,  896 

Phosphates  in  human  milk,  818                           ^^^^| 

PepoinoRen,  439 

682                                       ^^^^1 

H^      Peptic  action,  aotsgonism  of  bile  to, 
^      Pcptogenons  food,  so-called,  443 

Phosphorus,  biological  importance  of,836              ^^^H 

coropouiils  in  human  milk,                    ^^| 

818                                                          ^M 

Peptone,  oi  food,  effeeta  of,  835 

Pig,  nutrition,  experiments  on,  831,  888                      ^H 

oonree  taken  by,  in  digestion, 

sweat-Bbres  of  snout  in,  736                                   ^H 

64*2-544 

Pigments,  black,  in  Ivmphatic  glands, 531                      ^H 

U                 „        diillerentiated  into   hemi-  and 

of  bile,  447.  780-782                                     ^M 

^B                           knti-peptone,  453 

of  faces,  506                                         ^^^M 

^1                      formed   by   action   of    gastrio 

of  spleen,  rich  in  carbon,  779               ^^^^| 

■                           juice,  3U3,  3U7 

of  nrine,  688,  704                                  ^^^M 

^m                     formed  by  action  of  pancreatic 

in    supra-renal    bodies,    803,              ^^^^| 

■                          juice,  450 

80S                                                      ^^^M 

^M                     mechuniKm  of  absorption  of, 

particles  in  Malpighian  Uyer            ^^^^| 

■                          64»-^63 

of  epidermis,  731                               ^^^^| 

■                        testo  for.  394 

Pilomotor  nervous  fibres,  727                                ^^^^| 

H       Peripheral  resistance  increased  by  de- 

Pituitary  body,  structure  of,  800                           ^^^H 

"^           ficient  arteriolization,  654,  635 

Placenta,  abuudance  of  glycogen  in,  764              ^^^^| 

Peristaltio  contractions,  of  bladder,  712 

Plants,  storing  of  nitrogenous  products                     ^H 

„                    „           of   gall-bladder 

of  metabolism  in,  867                                               ^M 

and  bile-dnots, 

Plastic  food,  on  erroncons  distinction,                       ^M 

742 

842                                                                         ^^M 

„                   „           spontaneons,  in 

Plethysmograph,  modified,  for  measure-              ^^^H 

ureter,  711 

meiits  in  kidney,  688                                          ^^^^H 

„          movements  in  alimentary  ca- 

Pleural    cavity,    communication     with              ^^^H 

nal,  478 

lymphatics,  616                          ^^M 

„                 „           effects   of    varia- 

results    of     opening                      ^H 

tion    in    blood- 

made  in,  666                                ^U 

supply  on,  495 

Plexns,  hjrpogastric,  nervous  supply  to                      ^| 

„                 „           nervous  mechan- 

bladder frvm,  710,  714                                  ■ 

ism  of,  490-494 

renal.  t377                                                          ^M 

„                „          of      resophagus. 

solar,  nervous  supply  to  liver                ^^H 

488 

from,  460                                                   ^^H 

„                 „           of  small  intestine, 

solar,  nervous  supply  to  stomach                 ^^B 

488 

from,  437                                                        ■ 

Peritoneal  cavity,  ascites  in,  636 

Pnenmatograph,  Pick's,  670                                           ^M 

K               „         membrane   of  mammal   and 
f                                frog  compared,  514 

Pneumograph,  Marey's,  its  oonstniction                      ^M 

and  uses,  669-671                                                 ^_^M 

Peritoneum,  visceral  layer  of,  402 

Poihilothermic  animals,  847                                  ^^^^| 

Perivascular  lymphatic,  510 

Porta  licpatica  or  gate  nf  liver,  739                        ^^^^| 

Penpiiation,  natnruand  amount  of,  728- 

Portal  system,  absorption  of  peptone  by,              ^^^^H 

732 

uncertain,  542-,>44                       ^^^H 

„           nerves  of,  acting  as  regu- 

water  and  sugar  absorbed              ^^^^| 

latora    of    tempermture, 

by,  in  digestion,  641,              ^^^^| 

849 

^^H 

Pettenkofer  and  Toit's  method  of  de- 

>et Tena  porttn                                   ^^^^| 

termining  income  and  output  of  ma- 

Positive pressDre  of  expiration,  measnr-              ^^^^| 

terial,  82H 

567                                                  ^^H 

Peyer,  patches  of,  475 

ventilation  of  lungs,  diagram,             ^^^^| 

„          „         „    absent  in  large  intes- 

^^H 

tine,  476 

Potential  energy  of  food,  837-840                                ^H 

„          „         „   contrasted  with  lym- 

Pregnancy, changes  in  mammary  gland                      ^^t 

phatic  glands,  520 

coincident  with,  816                                                    ^H 

„          „        „    structure  of,  516 

Pressure,  atmospheric,  effects  on  respira-              ^^^B 

Pflfiger's    mercurial    gas-pump,   advan- 

tion, etc.  of  changes  in,  641-             ^^^^H 

tages  of,  584 

^^H 

Phenol,  compounds  in  urine,  681 

blood,  difference  between  renal             ^^^^| 

„        produced    by    micro-organisms 

artery  and  renal  vein,  688                  ^^^H 

from  proteids,  503,  681 
Phloretin,  administration  of,  prodaoing 

blood',    effect    of    respiratory              ^^^^H 

movements  on,  648,  649,  657             ^^^H 

diabetes,  767 

blood-,    effect    on    volume    of             ^^^^| 

Phloridzin,  administration  of,  producing 

kidney,  690-696                                 ^^^H 

diabetes.  767 

blood-,  in  kidney,  699,  700                    ^^^1 

904 
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local,   causex    of    in- 
and      diminution. 


Pleasure,  blood-, 
crease 
691 

capillary,  ita  effect  on  trans- 
udation, 530-634 

curveH,  blood-,  during  suspend- 
ed breathing,  (under  urari), 
654 

exerte<l  by  elasticity  of  laogs, 
measured,  566 

intrathoracic,  measurement  of 
variations,  570 

intrathoracic  curre  compared 
witli  blood-pressure  curve, 
646 

of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in 
tissues,  614 

partial,  of  gases,  their  absorp- 
tion bv  liquids  dependent  ou, 
587 

partial,  of  oxygen,  its  absorp- 
tion bv  blood  dependent  on, 
602,  604 

positive,  5C7 
Prickle  cells  in  Malpighian  layer  of  epi- 
dermis, 721 
Propulsive  movements  of  stomach,  485 
Proteids,  absent  in  bile,  446 

absorption  promoting  forma- 
tion of  urea,  707 

action  of  gastric  juice  on,  389- 
897 

action  of  micro-organisms  on, 
603 

action  of  pancreatic  jnioe  on, 
460,  502 

amount  necessury  for  nitro- 
genous equilibrium,  874 

arranged  accnrding  to  solu- 
bilities, 391,  394 

calorimetriu  determination  of 
potential  energy  of,  838 

changes  producing  urea  from, 
786 

chemical  composition  of,  379 

chief  characters  of  some,  390, 
391 

complexity  of  metabolism  of, 
794 

conrse  taken  by,  in  digestion, 
642-544 

ferruginous,  in  xpleen,  779 

great  waste  in  vegetable  diet, 
880 

in  human  milk,  817 

in  lymph,  524 

largely  present  in  pancreatic 
juice,  449 

less  consumed  by  woman  than 
man,  883 

muscle  supplied  with,  by  blood, 
862 

precipitated  from  saliva,  385 

present  in  arine,  686 


Proteids,  relative  increase  lu  diet 
moting  loss  of  fat,  884 
„        taken  as   food   giving  ri<e  to 

sugar,  758 
„        nndigested  by  bile,  448 
Proteid  constituent  of  hemoglobin,  ^97 
„       food,  exoess  producing  increaw 
of  urea,  789,  882 
food  split  up  into  fat  and  area, 

831 
material,  formation  of  fat  from, 
809,  810,  821,  822 
„       substance   the    pivot    of   meta- 
bolism, 867 
Protoplasmic  cells  in  alimentanr  canal. 
401 
cells  trausformed  into  fat- 
cells  in  embryo,  806 
,,  cell-substance  in  colomnor 

cells  of  villi,  470 
Ptomaines,  formed  by  mioro-organiami 
during  digestion,  503 
„  possible   presence   of  alliad 

compounds  in  expired  air, 
681 
Ptyalin,  characters  of,  386 

„        differentiated  from  pepsin,  397 

Pulmonary   respii-ation,   mechanics  of, 

563-581 

„  vessels,  effect  of  reapiratury 

movements  on,  6.50 

Pulse-rate,   connected   with   respiratory 

undulations,  652,  653 
Pulsas  venosuB,  connected  with  respira- 
tory movements,  645 
Puncture  of  pleura,  results  of,  665 
Putrefactive  substances  in  expired   air, 

581 
Pyloric  glands,  408 

„  their  relation  to  glands 

of  Brunner,  475 
„      sphincter,  405 

„  „  effects    of    propuUivc 

movements  of   sto- 
mach on,  485 
Pyramids  of  Ferrein,  in  kidney,  669 

„         of  Malpighi,  in  kidney,  I 
Pyrexia,  origin  and  characteristioa  ot,  855 

Babbit,  blood-pressure  curve  in,  figured, 
657 
diabetes  artificially  produced  in, 
705 
„       portion  of  pancreas  figured,  439 
„       sections  of  parotid  gland  figured, 
432 
Racemose  glands,  404 
Kadiate  arteries  in  kidney,  675 
Banke's  diet,  839 

Bate  of  heat-production,  varying  aecurd- 
ingtodroain- 
atanoea,  860 
■.  „  „  increaae     after 

meals.  851 


^^^^^^^^^^                                        ^^^^^             905       ■ 

V^lte  of  nntrition,  vsruble,  S67 

Bespiratory  ohanges  in  the  blood,  682- 

B  Beceptaoulum  chyli,  508 

601 

Records,  (traphic,   of  renpiratory  move- 

„                „        in  the  lungs,  602- 

ments,  6fi!t-r)72 

608 

^    Bectum,  nervoiu  control  of  movements 
■                        of,  49»,  494 
M                   structure  of,  476 

„        in  the  tissues,  609-         ^ 

614                              f 

epithelium,  557                          ^m 

Beduced  hemoglobin,  absorption  of,  .593 

food,  an  erroneous  distinc-         ■ 

„              solution,  spectrum 

tion,  842,  844                               f 

B                                             of.  593 

Bespiratory  movements  described,  572- 

■  Beflez  sot  of  deglutition,  4H2 

578 

H      „        „   causing  periKtaltic  contraction 

„            movements,  graphic  records         ^ 

of,  5611-572                                 ■ 

movements,  modified,  661            m 

H                          of  u>8iipbagua,  484 

H       „        „    in  micturition,  714,  715,  716 

H       „      action,  flow  of  saliva  considered 

Bespiratory  nervons  centre,  616-632 

P                  as  a,  420,  422 

„                   „          „        activity  af- 

Befractive  border  of  columnar  cell  of 

fected    by    condition    of         ^ 

villus,  470 

blood,  629,  633                          ■ 

Begnanlt  and  Keiset's  method  of  deter- 

„           nervous    centre,  automatic         H 

mining  income  nnd  output  of  material, 

action  of,  617,  618                    ■ 

828 

„            nervous   centre,   consisting         H 

Benal  artery,  its  course  described,  675 

of  two  lateral  halves,  629          ■ 

„          „       effect   of  dilation  on  glo- 

„            nervous  centre,  direct  action          | 

K                  meruli,  700 

of  venous  blood  on,  630, 

H       „      epitheliam,  secretion  by,  696-708 

631 

H              oncometer,  HM9 

„            nerrooi    centre,    effect    of 

H       ,,     j)lexU8,  677 

ohangea  in  blood-supply 

™   Bennet,  nature  of  'curdling'  action,  398 

on,  668 

Bennin,  chemically  separated  from  ren- 

„           nervons  centre,  metabolism 

net.  39H 

of  substance  of,  633 

K         „        foand  in  animals  and  plants,  400 

Bespiratory  quotient,  834 

H         „        present  in  urine,  683 

„            rhythm,  secondary,  637 

■                 zymogen  of,  443 

„           system,  its  relations  to  tm- 

H  Beaerve  air  in  lungs,  ;'i64 

colar  and  other  systems, 

■   'Beaerve  cells  '  in  epithelium,  402,  406 

645-<i60                                      ^ 

H  Besidual  air  in  lungs,  564 

undulations,  OiC-652                   H 

H         ,,          „  determinationof volume, 567 

Betcbing,  mechanism  of,  486                    ^^^^ 

H  Besorption  of  bile,  its  causes  and  eCFecta, 

Bete  mucosum,  720                                 ^^^H 

■       464 

Betention  of  heat  de8ned,  865                 B^^ 

■   Bespiration,  564-662 

Beticulor  connective  tissue,  402, 468  469 

H             •■           apparatus  for  tracing  move- 

.,              ,.      in    villi     of 

^ft                            ments  of  air-column  in. 

small  intestine,  473 

■                           nm,  569 

„           connective  tissue,   in  glands 

H           „           artifcial,  effects  of  respirs- 

of  Lieberkuhn,  474 

^H                           tory  movements  in,  651 

connsctiTe  tissue,  in  trachea,         h 

^M          „           changes  of  air  in,  579-581 

569                                              ■ 

■                       Cheyne-Stokes,  637 

Beticnlnm  of  spleen,  772,  773                           ■ 

■                       cutaneous,  730-732 

of  villua,  passage  of  fat  into,         H 

^B           „           effectsof  deficient  arterializ- 

546,  646                                                          ■ 

■                             ation  on,  ('>30-633 

Betiform  connective  tissue,  402,  468              ^M 

H           „           effects  of  section  or  of  sti- 

Bhythm,  secondary  respiratory,  637              ^M 

^m                         mnlation  of  vagas  nerves. 

Bibs,  elevation  of,  in  inspiration,  673              H 

■                           curves  shewing,  619-421 

Bigidity ,  sudden ,  of  whole  body,  fatal,  857         fl 

^B                       facial  and  laryngeal,  677 

Bigor  caloris,  857 

^1                       main  factors  in,  660 

Bigor  mortis  causing  rise  of  tempera- 

^1                       meclianiam   of,    554,    563- 

iure,  847                                                         ^m 

■                          678 

BoMt-sheaths  of  hairs,  724,  725                         H 

^M          „           nervous  mechanism  of,  615- 

lioscnthal's  calorimeter  described.  841           ^| 

■                          687 

Bngo!,  folds  in   mucous  membrane  of        H 

^B          „           normal,  average  rate  of,  572 

stomach,  405                                                   ■ 

H                       of  the  tissues,  610-614 

■ 

^^^^  „           suspended,     under     urari. 

Sacculated  arrangement  of  large  intes-        H 

^^^w                 blood -pressure      currea 

tine,  476                                                          ■ 

^^^H                 figured,  654 

Sago- spleen  defined,  776                                 H 

^^^  F. 

■ 

^H                       ^^^^^^^         INDEX.        ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^V               Haliva,  abnormal  high  temperature,  in 

Secretory  fibres  in  chorda  tympsni,  ^f^V 

^^^B                                 dog,  846 

use  of  term  depreoited.    B 

^^^^^H                      action  of,  on  ntarch,  882-386 

411                                   ■ 

^^^^^^H                    charaoterB  and  properties  of,  881 

Self -digestion  of  pancreatic  jniee,  460 

^^^^B 

„          „         of  stomach,  444 

^^^^^H                    mixed,  constituents  of,  386.  387 

Sensible  perspiration,  728 

^^^^^^^H                    parotid,    sublingual,    and    sub- 

^^^^^^H                        maxillary,    composition     and 

lung,  557                                         M 

^^^^^^B                         properties  of,  387 

in  lung  of  frog,  550,  5S7                  ■ 

^^^^^^^^                      variations  in  activity  of,  in  dif- 

Serous  cavities,  structure  of,  513-^15        " 

^^^^1                                   ferent  animals,  387 

„       cells  in  salivary  glands,  411 

^^^H               Salivary  glands,  activity  of  aqueous  in- 

,,       fluids,    their    resembloJioe    with  ^ 

^^^1                  fiision  of,  387 

lymph,  525                                   ■ 

^^^^^        Salts,  as  food,  effects  of,  83d 

Serum-albumin  in  blood,  863                     V 

^^^^^^^                  course  taken  by,  in  digestion.  541 

Serum,  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in.        ' 

^^^^^^H                  essential  in  diet,  876 

600 

^^^^^^B                  essential  to  life  of  muscle,  864 

small  absorption  of  oxygen  by. 

^^^^^^^P                  in  human  millt,  818 

588 

^^^^^^^                   inorganic,  in  spleen,  779 

Sex,  amount  of  necessary  food  depend 

^^^V                                            in  urine,  681 

ent  on,  882 

^^^H               SaponiBcation  of  fats  in  the  small  in- 

Shivering,  helping  to  warm  the  bodv. 

^^^H                   testine,  500 

854 

^^^K^^        Sarcolaotio   acid,   excess   of,   supposed 

Sighing,  mechanism  of,  661 

^^^^^^L                                          effect    on    respira- 

Sinuous    epithelium    characteristic    of 

^^^^^H                                          tion,  634 

lymph-capillaries,  509 

^^^^^^■^                                       probably  axydized  in 

Skatol  produced  by  bacterial  action,  50t> 

^^^H 

Skeletal  muscles,  action  of  supra-renal 

^^^H               Saroosin,  derived  from  kreatin,  787 

bodies  on.  SlA,  808 

^^^^H               Scaleni  muscles,  their  work  in  respira- 

„              „        form  nearly  half  the 

^^^H                            574,  575 

body,  824 

^^^H              Scurvy,  partly  due  to  absence  of  organic 

,,             „        loss  during  stcnration. 

^^^H                   salts  in  food.  836 

825 

^^^H              Sebaceoas  glands,  724 

„       regarded      m     ehitf 

^^^H                                    „  unvarying  activity  of,  738 

Booroea  of  heat.  846 

^^^B               Sebum,  secretion  of,  736,  733 

Skin,  absorption  by,  731                            Jl 

^^^^H               Secondary  respiratory  rhythm,  637 

fatal  result  of  stoppage  of  pore*  of   ^| 

^^^^L^_        Secreting  action  of  salivary  glands,  419- 

skin,  731                                          ■ 

^^^^^                           425 

loss  of  heat  by,  serving  to  regulate  ^M 

^^^^^H                       epithelium,  403 

temperature  of  body,  849              H 

^^^^^^H                                                tubules        kid- 

relation   of  water-discharge  with  ^M 

^^^^^H 

that  from  kidneys,  706,  706          ■ 

^^^^^^H                       glands,  as  sources  of  heat,  846 

„      structure  of,  719-727                         ^ 

^^^^^^^H                       portion  of  glands,  distinction 

,,      vascular  dilation  aiding  seeretini! 

^^^^^^^F                          from  conducting  portion,  40ti 

activity  of.  733                                     ii 

^                               portions  of  kidney,  674 

Sleep,  fatal,  resulting  from  great  cold,  fl^ 

^^^B^        Secretion  of  bile,  459-465 

858                                                  ■ 

^^^^^^^L                       of  gastric  juice,  425-428 

winter,  »ee  Hibernation                   ^M 

^^^^^B                       of  human  milk,  815,  820-622 

Sneezing,  mechanism  of,  663                     ^B 

^^^^^^B                                                  a  result  of  me- 

Sobbing,  mechanism  of,  661                       ^M 

^^^^^^B                           tabolio  activity  of  secreting 

Sodium  chloride,  abundant   in    urine,  ^| 

^^^^H                                    821 

683                                               ■ 

^^^^^^B                      of  pancreatic  juice,  4S7-459 

„        acid  phosphate  in  urine,  682, 885   ^| 

^^^^^^B                      of  sweat,  mechanism  of,  733- 

„        sulphindigotate,        experiment    ^ 

^^^^H                          736 

with,  on  kidney,  698 

^^^^^H 

„        sulphindigotate,        experiment 

^^^^^^B                      changes  in  gland  constitutiDg 

witli,  on  liver,  743                    ^i 

^^^^^B                          act        428-140 

Solar  plexus,  nervous  supply  to  lirtr  ^| 

^^^^^^^B                      glomerular,  nature  of,  699-702 

from,  460,  766                ■ 

^^^^^^B                     in  sebaceous  glands,  nature  of. 

nervous  supply  to  spleen  S 

^^^^v 

from,  775                           H 

^                             by  renal  epithelium,  696-708 

„                    nervous  supply  to  stomach  ■ 

^^^B                               nature  of  act  of,  440-444 

from,  427                          ■ 

^^^H               Secretor)-  activity  in  alimentary  canal 

Solitarj'  follicles  in  mncous  membrane  ^i 

^^^^1                  distinguished  from  diffusion,  550 

of  small  intestine,  475,  615 

p 

INDEX.        ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

V    8olitai7  follicles  in  Bubmtioons  tisine  of 

Spleen-pulp,  771,  778,  776                          M 

I         large 

intestine,  olo 

Starch,  action  of  pancreatic  jaioe  on,  460    I 

■      Solubil 

ty,  proteids  arranged  according 

action  of  »aliva  on,  382-386            ■ 

■          to,  391 

,,       chemical  composition  of,  383          1 

■       Soluble  Btarch,  so-called,  383 

changes  into  maltose  and  dex-     I 

Soonds  dnriDK  dcKlntition,  481 

trose,  876                                        1 

Spectra 

of  liicmatin  and  metliicmoglo- 

„       importance  in  diet,  876                    1 

bio,  figured,  S98 

„      transformation  of,  in  liver,  756, 

tl 

of   bsmoglobin  described  and 

757 

agured,  5{K),  591,  593 

nnaoted  upon  by  gastric  juice. 

Mphincter,  internal^  of  anuK,  476 

389 

„ 

„   nervous  sup- 

Starvation, iu  effect  on  amount  of  gly- 

ply of,  489 

cogen  in  Uver,  760,   754, 

,j 

of  Henle,  712 

755 

f» 

of  pylonis,  405 

„           lossea  in  tissoes  of  body  oc- 

so-called, of  bladder,  710,  713 

casioned  by.  834-826 

»» 

vesicae  extemus  or  proitati- 

„           marked  by  fall  of  tempera- 

cuB, 713 

ture,  856 

Hpinal 

l)ulb,  centre  of  act  of  respiration, 

Stationary  air  in  lungs,  564 

(UG;  but  not  solely,  C17 

Statistics  of  normal  diet,  873,  874 

„ 

„     centre  of  reflex  act  of  deglu- 

of nutrition,  823-836 

tition,  483 

of  vegetable  diet,  880,  881 

,, 

„     centre  of  act  of  vomiting. 

Steroobilin,  isolated  from  tieces,  506 

487 

Stethometer,    Burdon-Sanderson's     re- 

tt 

„      'oonvulsive  centre'  in,  689 

cording,  670 

•• 

„     effect  of  division  on  tem- 

Stomach, cardiac  glands  in,  405 

perature  of  warm-blooded 

„         changes  undergone  by  food  in, 

animal,  853 

497-499                                       J 
„         movements  of,  484-486                 1 
„                 „            „   nervous  mech-     1 

^, 

,,     effects    of    stimnlatioD   on 

kidney,  092 

II 

„      puncture  of,  producing  dia- 

anism of,  490-494 

betes,  765,  766 

„         nervous  supply  of.  414,  426 

„ 

„      stimulation     affecting    se- 

„        self-digestion  of,  444 

cretory  activity   of  pan- 

structure of,  404-409 

creas,  459 

Stomata  of  cistema  lymphatica  in  trog. 

II 

„     stimulation    affecting   flow 

513 

of  bile,  462 

„        in  mammals,  connecting  serous 

Iff 

„      stimulation  producing  flow 

cavities  with  lymphatics,  614 

of  saliva,  422 

„        in  pleural  membrane,  561 

Spinal 

cord,  and  its  agency  in  mietnri- 

Stratified  epithelium,  410 

tion,  712,  716 

Stratum  granulosnm,  in  epidermis,  731, 

„ 

„      in  frog,  partly  controlling 

722 

lymph-hearts,  538 

lucidum,  in  epidermis,  723 

BpinU 

tnbale  in  kidney,  668,  672 

Striated   border,   in   columnar    cell    of 

Spirometer,   measurement   of  vital   ca- 

viUuB, 470 

pacity  by,  667 

Striated  muscular  fibres  in  cesopbagns, 

Splanchnic  nerves,  uffect  of  stimulation 

416.  417 

ou   movements   in 

Stroma  of  kidney,  677 

alimentary    canal, 

Baboutoneous  adipose  tissue,  806                ■ 
Sublobnlar  veins  in  liver,  740                     H 
SabmaiilUry  glands,  409,  411,  418             ■ 

491 

t» 

„       effect  of  stimulation 

on  volume  of  kid- 

„                „    changes  during  se- 

ney, 692,  694 

cretion,  432-486    . 

Spleen 

arteries  of,  773,  774 

„                 „    nervous   sopplj   of, 

»» 

causes  of  turgesoenoe  of,  776 

430 

1* 

chemical  constituents  of,  779 

„                 „    saliva,  composition 

„ 

curve  in  dog,  figured,  777 

and  properties  of. 

1* 

its    action   on    blood-snpply   to 

387 

Uver,  461 

Submnooas  tiMne,  in  alimentary  canal. 

II 

movements  of,  776 

403 

•• 

nervous  supply  of,  775 

Suocus    entericus,    little     emulsifying 

II 

rhythmic  contractions  and  ex- 

power, 601 

pansions  in,  778 

„               „    properties    and    chv 

ti 

structure  of,  771-776 

ractera  of,  464, 465 

^^^^^^8 

INDEX. 

^^H 

^^^H                 Snokling   gland,   contrasted   with   dor- 

Sympathetic,  cervical,  effects  of  atimoU- 

^^^H                     mant  manimary  gUnd.  B14,  816 

tion,   contrasted  with      i 

^^^B                 Sudorific  drugs,  735 

those       of      ehordkM 

^^^^                Sugar 

,  abnormally  present  in  nrine,  685, 

tympani,    435              ^M 

086.  709 

*» 

lumbar,  action  on  ooloa^l 

^^^^^^^^^H 

action  uf  unhealthy  gastric  juioe 

and  rectum.  493.  4»i^H 

on,  389 

Sympathetic  ganglion   snpplying  bUd-^f 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

change  produced  in,  by  blood. 

der,    acting    aa    reilcx 

613 

centre.  714 

^^^^^^^^^H 

conversion    of   starch  into,   by 

It 

saliva,  so-ualled,  .387 

saliTa,  .H8a-386 

„ 

system    partly   supplyin« 

^^^^^^^^B 

course  taken  by,  in  digestion,  641 

nerves  of  langs,  502 

^^^^^^^^^H 

excess    passing   into   urine   an- 

Synthetic 

change     of    ammonia-coni- 

changed,  K13 

pounds  in  body  into  urea,  791 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

excess  produced  in  diabetes,  765, 

769 

Taurin,  its   association    with    dwUIie 1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

hinders    amylolytio    action     of 

acid,  448 

.  783                        a 

saliva,  385 

TauroiJiolate,    sodium,    in    bile,    447.  H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

in  healthy  urine,  682 

448 

^B 

^^^^^^^^^B 

in  intestinal  contents,  changes 

Temperature,    bodily,    abnormal    rise  H 

undergone  by,  503,  504 

producing  death,  857     ^ 

^^^^^^^^^H 

injurious    effects    of   exeeaa    in 

,, 

bodily,  regulated  by  vari- 

blood, 762 

ations    in    loss,    B4d- 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

its  transformations  in  liver,  756, 

8.50 

757 

!• 

bodily,  variation  vithia 

^^^^^^^^^H 

produced   by  glycogen  in  liver, 

narrow  limits,  854 

748,  749 

<) 

consUnt  bodily,  847, 851 

^^^^^^^B 

production  from  glycogen  hinder- 

effect of.  on  diet,  883 

ed  by  administration  of  gly- 

„ 

fall,  marked,  in  starva- 

cerin, 769 

tion,  856 

^^^^^^^^^H 

produced  from  proteid  food,  768, 

„ 

increase  in  pyrexia,  856 

759 

H 

„       caused    by    in- 

^^^^^^^^B 

quantitative    determination    in 

juries  to  brain,  894 

blood  open  to  error,  761 

„ 

influence  of,  on  abaorp- 

^^^^^^^^^H 

in  relation  to  mnscalar  work,  863 

tion  of  gases  by  liquids. 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

in  relation  to  starch  in  normal 

587 

diet,  876 

»» 

influence  of;  on  abaorp- 

^^^V               Sulpbates  in  urine,  682 

tion     of    oxygen    by 

^^^1               Sulphindigotate  of    sodiam,   effects    of 

blood.  602 

^^^^1                    experimental  injection,  698,  743 

ff 

influence  of,  on  amylo- 

^^^H               Sulphur,  biological  im]x}rtance  of,  836 

lytic  action  of  saliva. 

^^^H               Summer,  flmall  amount  of  glycogen  in 

385 

^^H                   frog 

8  liver,  duriag,  751 

„ 

normal,   maintained   by 

^^^H               Sunstroke,  symptoms  of,  857 

warm-blooded  animal. 

^^^H              Snpra- 

renal  bodies,  800-803 

852 

^^^^^^^■_ 

„    disease  of,   associated 

ft 

of  expired  air,  679 

with  'bronzed  skin,' 

ft 

tem[x>niry      rise      after 

etc.,  803 

death.  847 

^^^^^^^^^H 

„    effects  of    extirpation, 

Thermotaxio  nervous  mechaoiatn,  B5S- 

802 

854 

^^^^^^^^^H 

„    injection     of     extract 

Thiry-Vella 

method  of  obtaining  •ooeiu 

similar   in  effect  to 

enteriuuB 

454 

veratrin,  803 

Thoracic  duct,  amonnt  of  diamal  flo« 

^^^^m              Suppression  of  urine,  so-called,  710.  711 

of  lymph  from.  696 

^^^^^ 

chemical   constituents  of,    729, 

,, 

,      characters      of      lympli 

730 

taken  from,  638 

^^^^^^^^^r 

mechanism  of  secretion  of,  733- 

„ 

,     lymphatic  vessela  open.      , 

736 

ing  into,  508                  ^ 

^^^^^^H 

nature  and  amount  of,  739 

ft 

structure  of,  608                H 

^^H              Sweat-glands,  723 

nerves,  effect   of    stimuUitio^H 

^^^^^H 

„       main    source    of    sweat- 

on  volume  of  kidney,  694  ^B 

^^^B                supply. 

„        pressure,    its    variation    aoifV 

^^^1             Sympathetic,  oervieal,  effects  of  stimu- 

effects     on     blood-TeiBela 

^^^L^          UtioD,  fH 

646-651                                    •     1 

INDEX. 
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Thonoic  respiratory  moTemeuts,  carves 

of,  671.  MO 
Thorax,  disteiunoo  of,  no  efleot  in  en- 

Urginij;  pleural  cavity.  5C3 
Thymus,     disappearance     after    birth, 
804 
,,  Btrncture  of,  808 

Thyroid  body,  796-«00 

„        „      enlargement    of,    conati- 

tuling  goitre,  798 
„        „      extirpation    causing    ca- 
chexia, 798 
.,         „       'extractives' in,  798 
„         „       functional  failure  causing 
myxuidema,  799 
Tidal  air,  amount  passing  in  and  oat  of 
lungs,  measured,  580 
„       ,,    in  lungs,  664 
Tissue  or  morpbotic  proteids,  832 
Tissues,    respiratory    changes    in    the, 

609-614 
Tonic  contraction  of  bladder.  712,  714 
TrsbeculiB  of  lymphatic  i?landa,  518 

,,  in  spleen,  771,  773 

Trachea,  effects  of  closure  of,  on  respi- 
ration, 634 
„        effects  of  obstruction  of,  606 
„        structure  of,  5.59 
,,        sudden  occlu!<ion  of,  duration 
of  asphyxia,  640 
TransadatioD,  into  and   from    lymph- 
spaces,  510,  511 
I,  nature  of  process,  629 

„  not  mere  diffusion,  630 

„  its  resemblance   to  and 

difference   from   filtra- 
tion diBonsse<l,  530-530 
Tranbe-Hering    blood-proBsure    curves, 

figured,  654,  657 
Trophic  influence,  so-called,  of  nen-ons 
system,  871 
,,       nerve  fibres,  use  of  term  depre- 
cated, 441 
Trypsin,    a   constituent    of    pancreatic 
juice,  438,  451 
found  in  urine,  683.  684 
Tiypsinogen,  43U 

„  its  relation  to  granules  in 

glandnlar  cells,  439 
Tubules  in  liver  of  froR,  746 
Tabuli  uriniferi,  structure  of,  665,  667 
,,  ,,         work  of  epithelium  of 

the,  702 
Tubulus  oontortus  in  kidney,  665 

rectus  in  kidney.  665 
Tunica  muscnlaris  mucosie,  402 
Tyrosin,  differentiated  from  leucin,  791 
„        formed  in  pancreatic  digestion 

of  proteids.  451 
„        its  chemical  composition,  463 
„        in  intestinal  contents,  602 
„        in  orine,  681 

resulting   from   decomposition 
of  proteid  material,  794 


Undulations,  respiratory,  646-652 
Urari,    blood-pressure    curves    (during 
sospension  of   breathing)   in   animal 
subjected  to,   figured   and   described, 
654,  657 
Urari    poisoning,    producing    artificial 
diabetes,  767 
„  „       effect  on  temperature  of 

warm-blooded  animals, 
863 
Urates,  so-called  deposit  of,  681 
Urea    and    nitrogenous   metabolism   in 
general,  785-795 
„      abnormni,  in  sweat.  7.30 
,,      chemical   c<miposition    compared 
with  that  of  proteid  material, 
810 
„      chemical  relations  of,  680 
„      derived  from  kreatin,  786-788 
,,       fonnatiou    promoted   by   absorp- 
tion of  proteids,  707 
,,      increased    elimination   after  ab- 
sorption of  proteids,  543 
„      increased    elimination    resulting 
from  restored  supply  of  meat 
food,  830 
„      increase  resulting  from  excess  of 

proteid  food-supply,  789,  832 
,,      in  relation  to  muscular  work,  843 
„       relations    of,    to  cyanogen   com- 
pounds, 794 
„      replaced    by  uric    acid  in  birds 

and  reptiles,  792 
„      results  of  injection  in  blood,  696, 

703 
„      secretion  of,  702,  703 
Ureter,  peristaltic  contractions,  sponta- 
neous, in,  711 
structore  of,  666,  709 
Urethra,  passage  of  urine  in,  712 
Urethral  obstruction  causing  rbythmio 

contractions  of  bladder,  715 
Uric  acid,  always  present  in  spleen,  779 
,,       ,,     chemical     composition     and 

properties  of,  680 
„       „      formation  and  occurrence  of, 

792 
„      „     possible  synthesis  in  spleen, 

793 

„      ,,      replacing  urea   in   birds  and 

reptiles,  792 

Urine,  abnormal  constituents  of,  666  ■ 

acidity  of,  685  ■ 

„      amouuts  of  constituent*  pMMd    1 

diumally,  684 
„       bile-pigments  abnormally  present 

in,  780,  783 
„      composition   and   characters   of, 

679-686  J 

„      composition  of,  differences  in,  706     I 
„      composition    dnring    starvation,      ■ 

825 
„      continuous  secretion  of,  710 
„      discharge  of,  709-718 


I 
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^H            910 

^^^^^^^        INDEX.        ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H 

discharge  promoted  by  cold,  706 

Vaso-oonstrictor  fibres  in  kidney,  6*4^^^ 

^^^^L 

excess    of     sugar    passing     un- 

Vasodilator fibres  in   chorda  tymiiaiii. 

^^^^^^_ 

changed  into,  613 

424 

^^^^^^H 

ferments  and  other  bodies  in,  683 

„        „          .,     in  kidney,  6M 

^^^^^^H 

flow  of,  artificiftUy  excited,  696, 

Voao-motor  mechaniaiu,  effects  of  itt- 

^^^^^^H 

703 

cient    orterialixA- 

^^^^^^^^^B 

glomemlar  secretion  varyingwith 

tion.  65:i-6«6 

renal  blood-supply,  696 

„    of  kidney,  688-6»« 

^^^^^^^^^P 

so-called  'incontinence'  o^  717 

„                    „    regulating    loM    of 

^^^^^^^^^ 

inorganic  salts  in,  661 

heat  in  body.  849 

^^^^^H 

intermittent   flow    from   Iddney, 

Vegetable  diet,  statistics,  and  effaot*  on 

695 

economy,  of,  879-882 

^^^^^^B 

nitrogenous  crystalline  bodies  in. 

Veins,  great,  eilect  of  respiratory  move- 

^^^^^^f 

680 

ments  on,  648                                      1 

^^^^^^r 

non-nitrogenons  bodies  in,  682 

,,      interlobular    and  sublobnUr,   in    M 

^^^^^^L 

no    proof    of    change    while    in 

liver,  740                                         ■ 

^^^^^^B 

bladder,  717 

,,      pulmonary,   effect  of   respirBtory     ^ 

^^^^^^H 

pigments  of,  683 

movements  on,  650 

^^^^^^V 

secretion  of,  687-708 

Vena  portn,  chief  contributor  of  blood 

^^^^r 

substances   present    in   cases   of 

to  liver,  461 

^^^^B 

diabetes,  765,  769 

„           „       structure  of  walls  of,  741 

^^^H             Uriniferons  tnboles,  structure  of,  665, 

Vens  stellatffi  in  kidney,  676 

^^H                 667 

Venooa   blood,    change    after   p*Ha^ 

^^H              CrobiUn.  6H3,  704 

through  Inngs,  582 

^^^H              Uroerythrin,  683 

„            ,,        colour  of,  591-596.  599 

^^^^B 

,,            „        composition    of    gaw* 

^^H             VagUB 

nerves,  chief  source  of   nervoui 

from.  586 

^^^^B 

supply  of  lungs,  562 

„            „        its  effects  on  reapira- 

^^^^^B 

fibres  of,  426 

tion,  629-633 

^^^^^^^^ 

„       relation  of  apncea  to,  686 

„            „        producing       asphyxia. 

^^^^^^^^^H 

„       section  or  stimulation  of. 

638,  639 

^^^^^^H 

curves  shewing  effects 

„          pressure,  its  relation   to   flov 

^^^^^^^ 

on  respiration,  619-621 

of  bile,  464 

^^^^^H^ 

„       stimulation   affecting    se- 

,,               ,,         its  relation  to  tnnsu- 

cretory  activity  of  pan- 

dation   of    lymph. 

^^^^^^^H 

creas,  458 

532,634 

^^^^^^^^^K 

„       stimulation           affecting 

Ventilation,   negative  and   poaitivn,    of 

^^^^^^H 

movements  in  alimen- 

lungs, diagrams,  625 

^^^^^^H 

tary  canal,  491 

Ventricles,  abnormal  distension  of,  656, 

^^^^^^^^^^^B 

, ,       two  kinds  of  afferent  flbrea 

6.i6 

in,  connected  with  re- 

Veratrin, action  aimalated  by  extract  of 

^^^^^^v 

spiratory  centre,  622 

snpra-renal  bodies,  803                              ^ 

^^^^f            Tolves  absent  in  portal  and  hepatic  veins, 

Villi,  absent  in  large  intestine,  47o,  476   H 

^^^^B 

741 

„     in  small  intestine,  470-474                 H 

^^^^^H 

absent  in  pulmonary  veins,  562 

absorption  of  fats  by,  545                   H 

^^^^H 

in  lymphatic  vessels,  509 

,,     active  organs  of  absorption,  540        ^ 

^^^^^H 

in  thoracic  duct,  508 

,,     effects  of  contraction  of  muacalar 

^^^H              Valvulffi   conniventes,  folds   in  mncous 

fibres  in,  548 

^^^H                  membrane  of  small  intestine,  467 

„     lacteal  radicle  of,  472,  510 

^^^^1              Vasa  aflerentia  and  eflerentia  in  kidney, 

Vital  capacity,  measurement   by  spiro- 

^^B                 ^'^^ 

meter,  567                                         J 

^^^H              Vascular  dilation  aiding  secreting  act- 

„    knot  of  Flourenc,  616                        A 

^^^^L^^ 

ivity  of  skin,  733 

Voit's  diet,  840                                           W 

^^^^^^^L 

system,  relations   of  respira- 

Vomiting, movements  and  nature  of  act,  ~ 

^^^^^^^B 

tory   system    to    the,   645- 

486-488 

^^^^^^^^^H 

600 

^^ 

^^^^^^^^^H 

system  of  kidney,  675 

Warm -blooded  animals,  constant  bodily   H 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

supply,  doable,  in   kidney  of 

temperature  in.  847   ^ 

^^^^r 

amphibia,  697 

„          „            ,,     contrasted        with 

^^^^^^^      VMo-constrictor  mechanism,  its  action 

cold-blooded  ani- 

^^^^^K 

in  alimentary  canal,  463 

mals,  852 

^^^^^^^^^H 

„     mechanism,       producing 

Waste,  large,  io  vegetable  diet,  880,  881 

^^^^^^^K 

peripheral      resistance, 

,,      percentage  m  foods,  878                  ^m 

■ 

654,  655 

Waste-products,  elimination  of,  663         ^M 

Wuting  in  fever,  866 

I  Water,  cournc  Ukcn  by,  in  digestion,  541 
,,     daily  amount  neoesitary  in  diet, 
Tftriable,  878 
,,      effect  of  increase  in  diet,  836 
„      eliminated   by  cutaneous   respi- 
ration, 731 
„     meohanism    of    absorption    of, 
648-663 
„      not  absorbed  by  fasting  stomach, 
498 
„      proportion    to    solids    in  urine, 
705 
„      relation   between   secretion  into 
B  small  intestine,  and  absorption 

P  trom  same,  504 

„      varyingamouut  in  cell-substance, 
537 
Wnter-calorimeter,  used  for  dctennining 

animal  exiH.'nditare  of  heat,  841 
Water-vapour  in  expired  air,  579 
Winter  storage    of   glycogen    in    frog, 

752 
'Witches'   milk,'   so-called,    discharged 
from  mammary  gland,  819 


mechanical,  effects  not  confined 
to  niusolos  alone,  843 

„     mechanical  energy  of,  842-844 

„     mechanical  energy  set  free  from 
body  by,  840,  841 

„      muscular,  and  intellectual,  diet 
suited  for.  885,  S86 

„      muscular,    increasing    heat-pro- 
duction in  body,  851 
Work-units,  available,  calculated  from 
diet,  840 

Yawning,  mechanism  of,  661 
Yellow  atrophy,  acute,  of  liver,  783,  784, 
790 

Zigzag  tnbnles  in  kidney,  668,  673 

Zona  fasoiculato,  glomeralosa,  and  re- 
ticularis, in  cortex  of  supra-renal 
bodies,  801 

Zantz's  method  of  determining  income 
and  output  of  material,  8*29 

Zymogen,  definition  of  term,  430 
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